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Daybreak 


JUNE  17,  1982,  WdS  a pretty  ordinary  day 
for  most  of  us.  That’s  why  SOLDIERS 
picked  that  day  to  help  tell  the  Army’s 
story— A Day  in  the  Life  of  the  Army. 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  peo- 
ple—both  in  and  out  of  the  Army— who 
really  don’t  understand  what  we  do  every 
day  of  the  year  and  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  It’s  important  for  people  to  know 
what  it’s  like  to  be  a part  of  the  Total 
Army.  So  here’s  our  story: 

We’re  going  to  start  early  in  the 
morning— about  6:15.  Those  who  work  at 
night  were  just  going  to  bed.  But  most  of 
us  were  stretching  out  in  the  sack 
preparing  to  separate  head  from  bed,  like 
Sp4  William  Rollins  at  Fort  Shatter, 
Hawaii. 

For  most  soldiers,  every  day 
starts  with  a bang.  That  bang  is  called 
“PT”— physical  training.  Push-ups  and 
sit-ups  usually  come  before  sunup.  That 
was  the  case  for  these  soldiers  from  the 
Combat  Support  Company,  2nd  Battal- 
ion, 7th  Cavalry,  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas. 

As  shoes  pounded  pavement  and 
dusty  trails  throughout  the  world,  we 
broke  the  morning  silence  with  clapping 
hands,  cadence  and  Jody  calls. 

Most  of  us  can  think  of  better 
ways  to  start  a day.  Still,  there’s  some- 
thing special  about  early  morning.  The 
air  is  cool,  even  in  the  middle  of  June. 
And  even  in  the  middle  of  a pack,  you 
can  be  alone  with  your  thoughts. 

PT  ends.  It’s  time  to  clean  up  and 
get  ready  to  “start”  the  day.  The  sun 
pokes  up  just  enough  to  silhouette  the 
buildings  and  training  areas  where  you’ll 
spend  the  day  ...  or  more. 


Eat  *n  Beat  Feet 


YOU  hit  the  dining  facility  sometime 
around  6:30  a.m.  But  cooks,  like  Sp4 
Walter  Scrubb  and  Sp5  John  Benniman 
(center  photo),  have  been  there  since 
about  4 o’clock  so  breakfast  would  be 
ready  when  you  are.  Scrubb  and  Benni- 
man are  members  of  the  Maine  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  performing  their  annual  train- 
ing at  the  New  England  Music  Camp. 

“Messhall”  food  has  been  a 
source  of  jokes  since  the  Army  began. 
But  to  most  cooks,  it’s  no  joking  matter. 
They  spend  a lot  of  time  cooking  more 
food  in  one  day  than  most  families  eat 
in  months.  They  take  a lot  of  pride  in  the 
meals  they  prepare  and  serve. 

As  you  look  at  your  tray,  you  have 
to  admit  that  breakfast  looks  good. 
You’ve  worked  up  an  appetite  from  PT 
and  those  eggs,  toast,  hot  cereal,  milk 
and  coffee  should  fill  the  void. 

Some  soldiers  have  family  duties 
to  perform  before  they  start  their  military 
jobs.  That  was  the  case  for  Sp5  Steve 
Lloyd  (center  photo,  far  right),  who’s  as- 
signed to  the  U.S.  Army  Regional  Person- 
nel Center  in  Japan.  Lloyd  usually  gives 
his  son,  Robert,  a motorcycle  lift  to  a 
preschool  at  the  Sagamihara  family 
housing  area. 

At  Fort  Hood,  Sp5  James  Payne 
was  doing  the  same  thing  with  his  son, 
James  Jr.  (bottom  photo,  far  right). 

Payne,  a member  of  the  15th  AG  Co..  1st 
Cavalry  Division,  dropped  his  son  off  at 
the  post  nursery  at  6:45. 

A lot  has  happened  so  far.  An 
Army  has  arisen,  exercised,  eaten  and 
taken  care  of  family  matters.  It’s  time  to 
begin  the  duty  day. 
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Heads  Up — Heads  Down 


AS  you  arrived  on  post  on  the  morning 
of  June  17,  the  chances  are  pretty  good 
that  the  first  person  you  saw  was  an  MP 
guarding  the  gates  to  the  post.  If  you 
were  at  Fort  Shatter,  you  probably  saw 
Sp4  Robert  Booker  (photo,  opposite 
page).  Gate  guards  not  only  control  who 
enters  a post.  They  assist  visitors  with 
directions  and  other  types  of  help. 

One  traditional  early  morning 
duty  is  police  call  (upper  photo).  Al- 
though the  size  of  the  area  and  the  num- 
ber of  “policers”  may  vary,  the  job  is 
pretty  much  the  same  wherever  it’s  per- 
formed. Bend  down,  pick  it  up  and  throw 
it  away.  “Why  you  lookin’  up?  Trash  is  at 
your  feet.  If  it  isn’t  growing,  pick  it  up!” 

The  ritual  shown  here  is  per- 
formed by  PFC  Naomi  Iona  of  the  292nd 
Supply  and  Service  Co.  (Direct  Support), 
in  Yongsan,  South  Korea.  Look  familiar? 

As  you  hit  the  motor  pool,  orderly 
room  or  office,  one  of  the  first  things  you 
might  do  is  flick  on  the  radio  to  catch  up 
on  the  news  and  get  a little  music.  If  you 
were  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  on  June  17,  you 
might  have  heard  Sgt.  Jeff  Mitchell,  an 
Army  broadcaster  for  the  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  (lower  left  photo).  Army  broadcast- 
ers provide  the  Army  community  world- 
wide with  entertainment  and  up-to-date 
information  about  Army  policies  and 
world  events. 

While  the  day  started  peacefully 
for  some,  that  wasn’t  the  case  in  the 
560th  Medical  Co.  (Ambulance)  at  Camp 
Humphreys,  about  40  miles  south  of 
Seoul.  Medical  personnel  like  Sp5  David 
Baker  (lower  right  photo)  react  to  emer- 
gencies day  and  night. 
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THE  order  of  events  may  vary,  but  most 
days  begin  with  three  events:  morning 
formation,  PT  and  some  sort  of  meeting. 

Morning  formations,  like  this  one 
at  Yongsan  (top  photo),  are  important  for 
unit  leaders  and  for  soldiers.  It’s  the  time 
to  take  the  Army’s  roll  call  to  see  who’s 
there  and  who  isn’t.  But  most  important, 
it’s  a time  when  the  leaders  can  talk  to 
the  soldiers  and  put  out  information 
needed  to  conduct  the  day’s  activities 
and  to  be  better  soldiers. 

But  formations  are  important  to 
the  soldiers,  too.  Except  for  company 
training,  units  usually  spend  their  days  in 
platoon  or  squad  activities,  or  individual 
tasks.  Morning  formation  is  a time  to  see 
the  whole  unit  and  to  know  what  every- 
one else  is  doing. 

Meetings  are  facts  of  life.  In 
many  ways,  they’re  like  formations.  They 
provide  a way  for  people  to  find  out  what 
others  are  doing  and  to  make  plans  to 
keep  things  running  smoothly.  The 
weekly  staff  conference  at  Camp  Zama, 
Japan  (lower  left  photo),  is  typical. 

And  then  there’s  PT.  As  we’ve  al- 
ready noted,  many  units  do  it  early  in  the 
morning.  Others  do  it  at  varying  times 
during  the  day.  Pictured  here  (lower  right 
photo)  are  members  of  the  548th  Engr. 
Bn.,  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

With  the  preliminaries  out  of  the 
way,  the  day  can  proceed.  From  this 
point  until  the  end  of  the  day,  units 
around  the  world  will  be  doing  different 
things  according  to  their  differing 
missions.  But  it  will  all  be  soldiering  and 
supporting  the  Army’s  mission.  It’s  about 
8:30  a.m. 
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Basic  Training 


MOST  soldiers  began  with  basic  train- 
ing. When  you  took  it,  yours  was  the 
roughest  cycle.  Your  post  was  the 
coldest  and  the  hottest.  Your  barracks 
were  the  worst.  And  your  drill  sergeant 
was  the  toughest,  meanest,  orneriest 
sonuvagun  to  ever  don  the  olive  drabs. 
And  there’s  one  thing  everyone  agrees 
on:  Trainees  today  have  it  made! 

Well,  not  quite  everyone;  cer- 
tainly not  today’s  trainees.  They’re 
going  through  the  same  thing  all  of  us 
did— they’re  learning  to  be  soldiers. 
And  that’s  never  going  to  be  easy. 

An  important  part  of  the  train- 
ing is  learning  about  the  infantryman’s 
basic  weapon— the  M-16.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  June  17,  trainees  in  Co.  C,  7th 
Bn.,  Fort  Jackson,  were  learning  to 
disassemble,  clean  and  reassemble 
their  weapons.  As  in  all  their  training, 
a drill  sergeant  is  close  by. 

Basic  training  is  a time  when 
soldiers  get  in  shape  for  future  duties. 
Getting  into  shape  usually  means  run- 
ning everywhere  you  go  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  get  in 
extra  PT— such  as  pushing  away  the 
earth  while  waiting  to  get  into  the 
dining  facility  (top  right  photo). 

Guard  duty  is  another  task  that 
has  to  be  learned  (center  right  photo). 
There’s  more  to  it  than  just  standing 
there  with  a weapon. 

Of  course,  all  the  training  can’t 
be  tough  and  exciting.  But  a good  sol- 
dier can  shine  even  while  working  on 
his  or  her  boots.  A little  polish  can’t 
hurt  anyone,  as  Pvt.  1 John  Beyer,  Co. 
A,  6th  Bn.,  Ft.  Jackson,  discovered. 
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Sp5  Kathleen  Ellison  Bill  C.  Walton  Bill  C Walton 


More  Basics 


BUT  mostly,  basic  means  realistic,  tough 
training  in  the  skills  to  keep  you  alive  on 
the  battlefield. 

At  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  trainees  en- 
countered the  “spirit  of  the  bayonet” 
during  one  station  unit  training,  which 
combines  basic  and  advanced  individual 
training.  Also  on  the  bayonet  assault 
course,  they  learned  to  negotiate  barbed- 
wire  obstacles  (center  left). 

At  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  SSgt. 
Theodore  Walker,  Co.  A,  4th  Bn.,  3rd 
Bde.,  assisted  Pvt.  1 David  Sorensen  in 
firing  the  M-203  grenade  launcher. 

Military  justice;  D&C;  NBC;  FT;  cus- 
toms and  courtesy;  first  aid;  and  a multi- 
tude of  other  skills  to  master.  Sound  the 
same  as  when  you  went  through? 

One  thing  is  certainly  the  same; 
the  change  you  went  through  from  your 
first  day  in  uniform  until  graduation  from 
training.  On  Day  1,  you  were  scared,  and 
if  you  knew  the  difference  between  your 
left  foot  and  your  right,  you  kept  it  a se- 
cret. It  seemed  like  you  had  to  be  taught 
everything. 

The  weeks  passed  and  you  met 
each  challenge.  The  runs  kept  getting 
easier.  Your  PT  scores  improved.  You  mas- 
tered your  weapons  and  conquered  the 
confidence  course.  You  pass^  every  test. 

Then  came  that  magic  day— grad- 
uation. Like  the  soldiers  from  Co.  A,  1st 
Bn.,  3rd  BT  Bde.,  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
your  uniform  looked  sharp.  Your  shoes 
glistened,  hat  squared  perfectly  on  your 
brow.  And  as  you  marched  in  perfect  ca- 
dence, with  head  held  high,  you  were  so 
proud  you  could  burst.  We  never  forget 
that  feeling. 
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Training  Goes  On 
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BUT  graduation  doesn’t  mean  you're 
finished  training.  As  long  as  you’re  in 
the  Army,  you’ll  be  training. 

Some  of  the  Army’s  MOSs  re- 
quire advanced  individual  training  at 
another  location  after  basic. 

To  become  a broadcast  journal- 
ist, you  have  to  attend  formal  courses 
at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  That’s 
where  Pvt.  2 John  Olmstead,  left,  Pvt. 

2 Rick  Lewis  and  Airman  Cynthia 
Miesko  were  on  June  17.  " 

Where  there  are  students,  you’ll 
find  instructors.  Since  about  70,000 
soldiers  participate  in  formal  indi- 
vidual training  and  education  courses 
each  year,  instructors  play  a signi- 
ficant role. 

People  like  SSgt.  Bonnie  Cor- 
rice  (lower  left  photo),  a journalism  in- 
structor at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
spend  only  a part  of  their  time  at  the 
podium.  Many  more  hours  are  spent  in 
research  for  lessons. 

An  important  part  of  being  an 
instructor  is  being  a counselor.  It’s  the 
instructor’s  job  to  help  identify  prob- 
lems and  work  with  the  students  to 
solve  them. 

Officers  need  to  hone  old  skills 
and  learn  new  ones,  too.  June  17 
found  Maj.  E.  L.  Rowe  of  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, III.,  in  the  Public  Affairs  Officers 
Course  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
learning  to  develop  and  analyze  black 
and  white  negatives. 

Individual  training  is  a benefit 
of  military  service  which  offers  people 
the  chance  to  improve  their  skills  and 
their  chances  for  advancement. 
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And  On 


INDIVIDUAL  training  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  Army  training.  Once  the  basics  of 
soldering  are  learned,  those  skills  be- 
come the  bases  of  training  which  will 
continue  throughout  each  soldier’s  tour 
in  the  Army. 

Soldiering  is  a team  effort  and 
most  training  is  conducted  in  teams— at 
squad,  platoon,  company  and  higher 
level  teams. 

As  you  travel  through  the  Army, 
you’ll  find  units  in  the  field  learning  to 
depend  on  and  communicate  with 
groups  on  either  side  of  their  positions, 
how  to  accomplish  things  as  a team  that 
none  of  them  could  do  as  individuals. 

On  June  17,  a lot  of  units  were  in 
the  field  on  training  exercises  designed 
to  test  unit  strengths  and  point  out  weak 
areas  that  need  more  training. 

Infantry  soldiers  practiced  tactics: 
attack,  defense,  delay.  Artillery  soldiers 
practiced  the  skills  of  positioning  and 
firing  accurately  and  quickly.  Adjutant 
general  and  finance  soldiers,  medics, 
cooks,  mail  clerks,  mechanics,  bands- 
men and  recreational  services  soldiers— 
all  have  to  be  able  to  perform  their  jobs 
in  combat,  and  all  need  to  train  to  be 
' able  to  do  that. 

Co.  B,  84th  Engr.  Bn.  (Combat 
: Heavy)  was  on  an  exercise  near  Wheeler 
, Air  Force  Base  on  Oahu,  Hawaii,  (left 
photo)  practicing  barrier  construction, 
i The  unit,  part  of  the  45th  Support  Group, 
is  station^  at  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii. 

Two  other  members  of  Co.  B, 

84th  Engr.  Bn.,  constructed  a triple  apron 
concertina  obstacle  (right  photo)  during 
their  exercise.  Sp4  Terry  Houseman,  car- 


pentry-masonry specialist,  holds  the  spool 
while  his  partner,  RFC  Barry  Keeney,  a 
general  construction  machine  operator, 
works  with  the  barbed  wire. 

Engineers  do  more  than  just  con- 
struct barriers.  They  build  almost  any- 
thing needed  by  soldiers  in  the  field: 
buildings,  temporary  emplacements, 
bridges  and  ways  to  get  around  or  over 
enemy  obstacles.  They’re  also  the 
Army’s  demolitions  experts,  blowing 
things  up,  and  laying  and  picking  up 
minefields.  The  engineers’  varied  mis- 
sions keep  them  in  the  field  training. 
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In  Many  Ways 


IN  addition  to  training  with  each  other, 

U.S.  units  also  train  with  armies  of  allied 
nations  in  order  to  be  able  to  effectively 
meet  a threat  from  unfriendly  forces. 

Annual  exercises  such  as  RE- 
FORGER and  Team  Spirit  are  large-scale  \ 
examples  of  training  with  allies  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  But  this  type 
of  training  is  conducted  throughout  the 
year  on  smaller  scales  in  countries 
where  U.S.  troops  are  stationed. 

On  June  17,  the  1st  Armored  Di- 
vision, at  Ansbach,  West  Germany,  was 
training  with  allies  during  the  division's 
SPRINGEX  ’82  (top  left  photo). 

This  type  of  training  is  compli- 
cated by  differences  in  language,  tactics 
and  types  of  equipment  which  different 
nations  use.  During  SPRINGEX  '82,  U.S. 
soldiers  trained  with  the  West  German 
12th  Panzer  Brigade  and  practiced  using 
the  German  MG1  machine  gun  (lower  left 
photo). 

The  United  States  is  currently 
allied  with  nations  in  Europe.  Asia.  South 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
through  seven  collective  defense 
treaties;  North  Atlantic:  Australia  and 
New  Zealand:  Philippine:  Southeast  Asia: 
Japanese:  Republic  of  Korea:  and  the 
Rio  Treaty. 

This  worldwide  defense  commit- 
ment makes  unit  training  with  our  allies 
an  extremely  important  aspect  of  the 
Army’s  training  and  readiness 
missions. 

It  also  presents  unique  experi- 
ences for  soldiers  involved  in  such 
training  as  they  get  to  know  the  people 
of  other  nations. 
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Specialized  Units 


PART  of  the  Army’s  mission  is  to  be  flex- 
ible enough  to  meet  any  type  of  threat 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Sometimes,  that 
requires  specialized  units  to  perform  spe- 
cialized tasks. 

Special  Forces  and  Ranger  units 
are  two  examples. 

Special  Forces  teams,  such  as 
one  attached  to  a unit  under  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  Military  Assistance, 
Fort  Bragg  (photo.  Page  17),  are  trained 
to  use  different  modes  of  transportation, 
as  well  as  weapons  and  equipment  of 
other  nations. 

The  Gabriel  Detachment  of  the  JFK 
Center’s  Special  Forces  demonstrated  its 
expertise  in  hand-to-hand  combat  (lower  far 
left  photo)  on  June  17.  The  detachment  reg- 
ularly puts  on  demonstrations  for  military 
and  civilian  audiences. 

Fort  Lewis’  (Wash.)  Co.  B,  2nd  Bn. 
(Ranger),  75th  Infantry,  was  also  active 
that  day.  PFC  Mark  Beaudro  (top  photo) 
low-crawled  to  a position  while  his 
squad  maneuvered  to  an  enemy  bunker 
during  a live-fire  exercise. 

One  of  Fort  Bragg’s  specialized 
units  is  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps’  Ad- 
vanced Marksmanship  Training  Unit 
(AMTU).  The  AMTU  provides  small  arms 
instruction  to  corps  units,  conducts  train- 
ing programs  for  company  level  leaders 
and  conducts  the  corps’  sniper  program, 
among  other  things. 

In  the  lower  left  photo,  AMTU’s 
PFC  Richard  Kurtz  provided  instruction 
for  ROTC  cadets  on  the  proper  firing 
techniques  of  the  .45-caliber  M-1911A1 
automatic  pistol.  The  cadets  were  on 
duty  for  their  advanced  summer  camp. 


Of  course,  you  don’t  have  to  be  in 
a specialized  unit  to  receive  specialized 
training.  PFC  Terry  Neyland  (above),  a 
food  sen/ice  specialist  assigned  to  HQ 
Co.,  USAG,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas, 
can  attest  to  that.  On  June  17,  he  ended 
up  in  the  creek  while  crossing  a rope 
bridge  during  the  unit’s  monthly  com- 
mon skills  training. 
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Army  National  Guard 


IN  times  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
the  Army  National  Guard  can  be  called 
to  active  federal  duty.  The  Guard  pro- 
vides about  one-third  of  the  Total  Army’s 
combat  divisions,  about  half  of  its  in- 
fantry, armor  and  field  artillery  battalions, 
more  than  half  of  its  armored  cavalry 
regiments  and  one-fourth  of  its  combat 
service  support  units. 

The  guard’s  federal  mission  re- 
quires that  it  be  ready  with  personnel 
and  suitable  equipment  for  its  role  in 
supporting  the  Active  Army’s  missions. 

The  state  mission  of  the  guard  is 
to  help  protect  life  and  property  and  to 
preserve  peace,  order  and  public  safety 
.in  the  states  where  the  units  are  based. 
State  governors  control  the  units  when 
they  are  not  on  federal  duty. 

Often,  the  training  needs  of  the 
Guard  coincide  with  projects  required  by 
civilian  neighborhoods.  On  June  17, 
members  of  Co.  B,  262nd  Engr.  Bn., 
Maine  Army  National  Guard— including 
Sp4  Calvin  Grindle  (left  photo)— worked 
on  the  roof  of  a new  recreation  center, 
‘while  three  bulldozers  prepared  to  clear 
ground  for  a new  softball  field. 

While  the  Maine  guardsmen 
worked  on  land,  engineers  from  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division’s  8th  Engr.  Bn.  worked 
on  a watery  mission  at  Fort  Hood.  As 
part  of  the  unit’s  ARTEP  (Army  Training 
and  Evaluation  Program),  they  con- 
structed a ribbon  bridge  (top  right  photo). 

On  the  subject  of  rivers  and 
bridges,  Sgt.  Frank  Rivers  and  Sgt.  Rex 
Bridges  were  busy  at  Fort  Banning  going 
through  the  Bradley  IFV  Drivers  Training 
Course  .(lower  right  photo). 
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Army  Reserve 


ANOTHER  vital  link  in  the  Total  Army  is 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  which  includes 
primarily  combat  support,  combat  serv- 
ice support  and  general  support  units.  In 
fact,  about  one-third  of  the  Army’s 
tactical  support  and  one-fourth  of  its 
general  support  are  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

June  17  found  the  USAR’s  306th 
Field  Hospital,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  a 
field  training  exercise.  To  add  realism, 
some  of  its  members— like  SFC  Charles 
Jackson  and  RFC  Leslie  Pate  (right 
photo)— served  as  aggressors  to  probe 
the  medical  unit’s  perimeter. 

But  the  unit’s  mission  is  to  treat 
wounded  soldiers,  and  that’s  what  the 
exercise  focused  on.  Reacting  to  simu- 
lated mass  casualties  (top  right  photo), 
triage  members  Sp4  Phyliss  Pounds, 
medical  specialist,  and  SSgt.  Berney 
Moore,  maintenance  sergeant,  helped 
transport  patients  to  a receiving  area. 

Capt.  Jeanne  Brasher,  head  nurse, 
and  1st  Lt.  Barbara  Jordan,  a medical  sur- 
gical nurse  (bottom  right  photo),  exam- 
ined patients  under  combat  conditions. 

Treating  casualties  in  a combat  en- 
vironment presents  some  unique  chal- 
lenges. The  field  usually  doesn’t  allow  the 
sterile  conditions  of  a hospital.  Treatment 
is  offered  in  the  midst  of  wartime  activities. 
Doctors  and  patients  may  even  be  wearing 
protective  clothing  and  equipment. 

But  these  conditions  are  realities 
which  medical  units  such  as  the  306th 
Field  Hospital  recognize  and  train  to 
overcome.  Certain  things  can’t  be 
learned  in  classrooms.  They  must  be 
practiced  often  and  under  realistic 
conditions. 
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Medics 


COMBAT  medical  treatment  is  only  one 
part  of  the  Army’s  total  health  care  mis- 
sion. There  are  three  quarters  of  a mil- 
lion soldiers  and  more  than  a million 
dependents  who  require  care. 

You  can  go  to  Army  hospitals, 
dental  clinics  and  aid  stations  on  any 
day  and  see  medical  personnel  tending 
to  the  Army’s  health  needs. 

Some  posts  even  offer  veterinary 
care.  At  Fort  Leonard  Wood’s  Animal 
Disease  Prevention  and  Control  Facility, 
Carmen  Moorhatch  and  Pvt.  2 Leon 
Woods  checked  a lively  kitten’s  ear. 
Treating  animals  is  only  one  of  an  Army 
vet’s  jobs.  Veterinarians  are  also  respon- 
sible for  inspecting  the  food  that  soldiers 
eat  to  ensure  it  meets  government 
standards. 

Maj.  Fred  Regennitter  (far  right, 
top  photo),  an  orthodontist  at  the  121st 
Evacuation  Hospital  in  Yongsan,  pro- 
vided dependent  dental  care.  Availability 
of  dental  care  for  family  members  varies 
according  to  location  and  available  staff 
facilities. 

Emergency  care  is  also  provided 
at  the  121st  Evacuation  Hospital.  Sp5 
John  Danforth  (lower  right  photo)  was 
busy  treating  a face  injury. 

In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  latest 
medical  procedures,  medical  personnel 
attend  a variety  of  schools  and  training 
courses.  Pvt.  Penny  Penland,  PFC  Wil- 
liam Paul  and  instructor  SSgt.  Mary  Con- 
ceicao  (lower  far  right  photo,  left  to  right) 
spent  the  day  at  the  Academy  of  Health 
Sciences,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  in  the 
Basic  Medical  Laboratory  Procedures 
Course. 
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Soldiers  at  Work 


THE  Army’s  mission  boils  down  to 
being  able  to  fight  and  win  wars.  So 
it’s  not  unusual  that  many  people 
think  of  the  Army  and  its  people  pri- 
marily in  the  context  of  warriors.  Often 
overlooked  are  the  many  other  impor- 
tant jobs  that  have  to  be  done  to  keep 
the  Army  ready  to  fight. 

There  are  about  350  military  oc- 
cupational specialties  for  enlisted  sol- 
diers. In  addition  to  the  combat  jobs, 
the  range  is  virtually  limitless.  Cooks, 
musicians,  communication  specialists, 
medical  specialists,  mechanics  and 
drivers,  clerks  and  administrators, 
finance  specialists,  locomotive 
experts,  military  police,  fire  fighters, 
divers,  journalists,  photographers, 
printers  and  club  managers— all  are 
important  members  of  the  Army  team. 

So  what  goes  on  in  an  average 
day  in  the  Army? 

• Reenlistments  (upper  left 
photo).  SSgt.  Mary  Trudell,  a personnel 
senior  sergeant  with  Fort  Benning’s 
197th  Infantry  Brigade,  took  the  oath 
of  reenlistment  from  her  company 
commander,  Capt.  Karl  Bambaugh. 

• Motor  pool  activities.  The 
Army’s  vehicles— be  they  tactical  or 
administrative— need  to  be  maintained 
to  keep  them  in  top  running  condition. 
Sometimes  that’s  a sizable  task.  In 
order  to  keep  control  of  the  vehicles, 
drivers  like  RFC  Quintin  Webster— Co. 
D,  548th  Engr.  Bn.,  Fort  Jackson- 
must  check  the  vehicle  out  from  dis- 
patchers like  Sp4  Charles  Ketter  (top 
right  photo). 

Before  a vehicle  can  be 


checked  out,  however,  drivers  must 
perform  checks  to  ensure  it’s  ready  to 
go.  That  was  RFC  James  Huntington’s 
chore  (bottom  photo)  in  Yongsan. 

• Religious  observances.  Chap- 
lain (Maj.)  Wayne  Schmid  offered  the 
daily  Catholic  mass  at  the  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  Army  Community  Hos- 
pital Chapel  (above)  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood.  Schmid  is  the  4th  Brigade 
chaplain. 
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• Law  enforcement.  As  part  of  a 
demonstration  by  personnel  of  the  mili- 
tary police  dog  kennels  at  Fort  Lewis, 
dog  handler  Sp4  Jeff  Switzer  (far  left 
photo),  Law  Enforcement  Command,  and 
his  dog.  Dale,  searched  a car  for 
possible  illegal  drugs. 

• Engineering.  Members  of  the 
support  section,  133rd  Engineers,  Maine 
National  Guard  (above),  put  poles  into 
place  which  would  support  a press  box 
for  the  city  of  Waterville  as  part  of  the 
community  support/training  project. 

• Cooking  and  eating.  At  noon, 
June  17,  1982,  most  of  the  Army  sat 
down  to  eat.  Many  ate  in  comfortable 


dining  facilities  in  their  unit  areas.  Some 
brown-bagged  it  in  their  offices.  And 
many  dined  in  the  midst  of  nature  and 
its  varied  elements:  hard  ground  and 
dust,  (or  soft  ground  and  mud),  insects, 
wind,  heat,  rain  or  any  combination  of 
these. 

Members  of  the  306th  Field  Hos- 
pital (left),  enjoyed  a field  meal  of  roast 
beef,  fruit  and  vegetables  during  their 
annual  training  at  Fort  Chaffee,  Ark. 

Noon.  A time  to  relax,  refuel  and 
enjoy  friends.  Lunchtime  belongs  to  the 
individual— a chance  to  catch  a second 
wind.  It’s  been  a full  morning.  A full 
afternoon  lies  ahead. 
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Midday  Activities 


MANY  soldiers  find  other 
uses  for  lunchtime 
activities. 

Of  course,  some 
people  are  still  pulling 
duty.  Sgt.  Brett  Poorman 
(top  left  photo),  for 
example,  continued  to 
patrol  a beach  at  Waikiki, 

Hawaii,  as  part  of  his  job 
as  a Fort  DeRussy  mili- 
tary policeman. 

Others,  like  SSgt. 

Roy  Dykes  (lower  left 
photo),  an  administrative 
specialist  who  works  in 
WESTCOM’s  protocol  of- 
fice, Fort  Shatter,  used 
the  time  to  take  care  of 
personal  business— such 
as  stopping  by  the  post 
barber  shop  for  a little 
appearance  maintenance. 

SSgt.  James 
Fletcher,  362nd  Signal 
Co.,  met  his  wife  (left  photo)  for  a stroll 
around  Yongsan. 

Some  soldiers  say  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  each  day  is  mail  call. 
SSgt.  Arthur  Ramsey  (left  in  right  photo) 
used  his  time  to  stop  by  the  mail  room, 
where  he  received  his  mail  from  Sp4 
James  Cross.  Both  are  members  of  U.S. 
Army  Japan/XI  Corps  at  Camp  Zama. 

Cne  activity  that  seems  to  be 
growing  is  jogging.  Whether  it’s  the 
Army’s  emphasis  on  PT  or  a chance  to 
get  in  sync  with  one’s  feelings,  it’s  a rare 
post  that  doesn’t  have  its  share  of  run- 
ning enthusiasts. 
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Life  Goes  On 


MOVING  is  a fact  of  Army  life  that 
brings  mixed  emotions.  It’s  a chance  to 
begin  anew.  Throw  out  the  broken  toys 
that  have  accumulated  in  the  basement. 
Give  away  the  clothes  that  no  longer  fit 
but  which  continue  to  fill  the  closet. 

Look  forward  to  new  places. 
Check  the  tour  books  for  the  sights  you 
don’t  want  to  miss.  Check  out  the  new 
school.  New  houses.  New  shopping  cen- 
ters. New  post.  New  jobs.  New  friends. 
The  beginnings  of  new  memories. 

But  moving  also  stirs  other  emo- 
tions. Everything  you  own — all  the  impor- 
tant things  you’ve  collected  over  the 
years— is  packed  into  boxes,  loaded  on- 
to a truck  and  driven  away  by  strangers. 
Part  of  your  life  is  in  those  boxes,  and 
you  wonder  if  you’ll  see  them  again. 

But  the  saddest  thought  is  that  of 
leaving  your  friends.  Sure,  you’ll  write 
and  even  talk  on  the  phone.  But  it  won’t 
be  the  same. 

For  SSgt.  Eddie  Mosby  and  his 
wife,  Mary  (top  photo),  June  17  was  mov- 
ing day.  As  household  goods  were 
loaded  on  a van  at  the  Sagamihara 
Housing  Area,  Camp  Zama,  they  shared 
a last  few  moments  with  their  friend,  Pat 
Adams  (seated  at  left). 

Meanwhile,  Army  life  went  on 
(bottom  photos,  left  to  right).  Sp4  Neil 
Thorton,  also  at  Camp  Zama,  worked  on 
his  M-16A1  rifle.  At  Sacramento  Army 
Depot,  Calif.,  Sp5  Ivy  Boone,  strategic 
microwave  system  repairer,  plied  his 
trade.  And  at  Fort  Bragg,  cartographer 
Pvt.  Juaquin  Godoy— 63rd  Engr.  Co.,  20th 
Engr.  Bde.— etched  a map  being  pre- 
pared for  welcome  packets. 
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Civilian  Support 


IN  addition  to  its  Active  and  Reserve  com- 
ponents, the  Total  Army  comprises  a third 
group  of  people— a force  of  nearly  400,000 
men  and  women. 

Some  wear  business  clothes.  Oth- 
ers wear  work  clothes.  More  often  than  not, 
they  work  side  by  side  with  soldiers  as 
Department  of  Army  civilians— DAOs. 

Civilians  are  vital  in  helping  the 
Army  perform  its  mission.  Often,  they  have 
special  skills  that  aren’t  available  else- 
where. DAOs  are  a source  of  continuity  for 
many  organizations  since  they  tend  to 
change  jobs  less  often  than  military 
counterparts.  And  by  performing  many 
support-type  jobs,  they  free  soldiers  to 
concentrate  more  on  their  military  duties. 

Photos  (clockwise  from  top  left): 

• Sp4  Edward  Shaw  and  his  super- 
visor, Edgar  Anderson,  pulled  maintenance 
on  a utility  boat  at  Fort  Belvoir’s  (Va.) 

Marine  and  Bridge  Laboratory,  which  is  part 
of  the  Army’s  Mobility  Equipment  Research 
and  Development  Command.  The  two  then 
took  the  boat  on  a test  run  in  the  post’s 
pontoon  basin  area. 

• Jim  Riddle,  an  equipment  me- 
chanic, was  on  duty  at  Sharpe  Army  Depot, 
Lathrop,  Calif.  He  worked  on  the  diesel 
engine  of  an  LCM-6  (landing  craft, 
mechanized)— a vessel  valued  at  $14 
million. 

• Sharpe  Army  Depot’s  Linda  Zu- 
minu  helped  prepare  tires  for  storage  and 
shipment  to  eight  Western  states,  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  the  entire  Pacific  area. 

• Also  at  Sharpe  Army  Depot  was 
Walter  Weidman,  an  air  traffic  controller, 
who  was  operating  the  control  tower  at  the 
depot’s  airfield. 
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Soldier  Support 


IT  takes  more  than  training  and  equip- 
ment to  keep  an  Army  going.  Soldiers, 
like  all  people,  have  other  needs  that 
must  be  fulfilled  if  they  are  to  remain  in 
the  service  and  continue  to  perform  their 
duties  efficiently. 

Soldiers  need  to  get  paid— accu- 
rately and  on  time.  They  need  good  per- 
sonnel management:  promotions,  assign- 
ments, and  other  administrative  support. 
They  also  need  opportunities  to  improve 
themselves  through  schooling. 

To  most  soldiers,  the  people  who 
work  to  deliver  these  services  are  name- 
less and  faceless.  Some  soldiers  even 
think  these  jobs  are  easy  and  unimpor- 
tant—until  something  goes  wrong. 

There  are  a lot  of  people  and  tons 
of  modern  equipment  dedicated  to  keep- 
ing things  from  going  wrong. 

SFC  George  Cutbirth  (top  left 
photo),  a member  of  HQ  Command,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  spent  the  day  as  he 
spends  most  days— familiarizing  himself 
with  latest  regulations,  and  checking, 
verifying  and  updating  records.  As  per- 
sonnel records  and  regulations  are  being 
converted  to  film,  microfiche  readers  are 
becoming  important  tools  of  the  admin- 
istrative trade. 

Also  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood’s  HQ 
Command  was  RFC  Tyrone  Davis,  a per- 
sonnel clerk  (top  right  photo).  Separating 
copies  of  forms  for  proper  disposition 
gives  credence  to  the  term  “paper 
pusher.”  The  trick,  though,  is  to  push 
each  paper  in  exactly  the  right  direction. 

Sherry  Harmer  (bottom  left  photo) 
is  one  of  the  people  who  helps  soldiers 
with  their  educations.  A Basic  Skills  Edu- 


cation Program  (BSEP)  instructor  at 
Camp  Zama,  she  assisted  BSEP  student 
Sp4  Jerry  Garcia. 

At  the  U.S.  Army  Support  Com- 
mand, Hawaii,  Sp5  Mark  Johnson  (above 
photo),  an  in-processing  finance  special- 
ist, assisted  newly  arrived  Sp5  Larry  Cobb 
with  his  finance  paperwork  and  told  him 
how  much  money  he’d  be  receiving. 
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Different  Jobs  . . . 


AS  the  duty  day  begins  to  wind  down, 
there  are  still  jobs  to  be  done  and  stories 
to  be  told  (photos,  clockwise  from  top 
left): 

• Sgt.  Wayne  Yee,  Sacramento 
Army  Depot’s  Morale  Support  Activity  Of- 
fice, tested  an  outboard  motor  so  it 
would  be  ready  for  the  weekend.  Morale 
support  and  recreation  offices  through- 
out the  world  have  athletic  and  outdoor 
equipment  available  for  rental  by  soldiers 
and  other  authorized  persons. 

• CWO  2 George  Miller,  418th 
Military  Intelligence  Detachment,  Fort 
Lewis,  instructed  RFC  Marsha  Renshaw 
in  terrain  identification  using  a military 
relief  map.  Renshaw,  who  was  on  annual 
training  with  the  1042nd  Military  Intelli- 
gence Company,  Oregon  Army  National 
Guard,  is  a 96D,  image  interpreter. 

• Sp4  Lori  Pontarelli  carried  out 
her  duties  as  an  environmental  health 
specialist,  with  the  preventative  medicine 
section  of  the  health  clinic,  Honshu, 
Japan.  Shown  is  one  of  four  mosquito 
catching  units  that  have  to  be  checked 
weekly  to  keep  track  of  changes  in  the 
mosquito  population. 

• The  8th  U.S.  Army  Band  per- 
formed during  an  honor  guard  ceremony 
in  Yongsan,  South  Korea. 

• RFC  Donna  Singleton,  a radio 
operator  at  the  Command  Radio  Station, 
Communications  Command,  Japan  Sig- 
nal Activity,  North,  helped  place  Military 
Affiliated  Radio  System  (MARS)  calls. 
MARS  calls  allow  soldiers  overseas  to 
keep  in  contact  with  stateside  family 
members  more  inexpensively  than  they 
could  by  regular  phone  calls. 
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For  Different  People  . . 4 
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PFC  Bruce  Polite  closed  out  his  day  (left  “ 
photo)  by  pulling  operator  maintenance 
on  his  vehicle— a genuine  Army  horse. 
Polite  is  a member  of  the  3rd  U.S.  Infan- 
try—the  Old  Guard— at  Fort  Myer,  Va 
The  unit,  whose  mission  includes  de-  i 
fense  of  the  nation’s  capital,  has  many 
ceremonial  duties,  to  include  burials  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  ^ 

Photos,  clockwise  from  top: 

• A joint  service  color  guard 

presented  U.S.  and  Japanese  national 
colors,  and  the  flags  of  each  of  the 
military  services,  during  a visit  by  4 

Japanese  Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki 

to  the  National  Memorial  Cemetery  of  ^ 
the  Pacific.  Suzuki  placed  a wreath  at  ^ 
the  memorial.  The  cemetery  is  in  the 
center  of  the  Punchbowl  Crater  in 
Honolulu. 

• Sp4  Ronald  Coffee  and  Sgt.  i 
James  Johnson,  photo  layout  specialists 
with  the  63rd  Engr.  Co.,  20th  Engr.  Bde., 
Fort  Bragg,  worked  on  photographing  a 
map  for  reproduction. 

• SSgt.  Patrick  Brayton  worked 

on  rewiring  the  "black  box"  guidance  ^ 
system  of  a TCW  missile.  Brayton  works 
in  the  TCW  Missile  Section  at  Anniston 
Army  Depot,  Ala. 

• Sp4  Todd  Tracey  is  a teletype 
operator  with  Co.  C,  9th  Signal  Bn.,  Fort 
Lewis.  The  vehicle  he  was  riding  is 
called  an  all  terrain  cycle  (ATC)— a test  ^ 
vehicle  which  is  part  of  the  9th  Division’s  , 
High  Technology  Test  Bed  program.  The 
program  is  looking  into  ways  to  pack  v 
heavy  division  firepower  into  a light 
division.  Tracey  was  serving  as  a courier 
delivering  classified  messages. 
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I ...  With  Different  Skiils 

I 


ALTHOUGH  the  Army’s  mission  is  pri- 
marily land  warfare,  some  soldiers’ 
places  of  duty  are  aboard  seagoing  ves- 
sels. PFC  Linda  Resto  (left  photo)  is  a 
seaman  assigned  to  the  5th  Transporta- 
tion Co.  (Heavy,  Boat)  at  Ford  Island  in 
Pearl  Harbor. 

On  the  17th,  she  was  painting 
over  sanded-down  rust  spots  on  the 
conn  (seafaring  lingo  meaning  wheel 
house,  which  is  technical  talk  meaning 
the  place  where  they  steer  the  boat)  of 
an  LOU  (landing  craft,  utility).  The  conn 
would  eventually  get  a coat  of  deck-grey 
paint  to  finish  it  off. 

Some  leaders  sum  up  their  mis- 
sions in  three  words;  train  and  maintain. 
Soldiers  make  no  bones  about  it.  They 
spend  a heckuva  lot  of  time  in  motor 
pools  and  maintenance  shops.  There’s 
work  to  be  done  before  you  drive  a 
vehicle  and  work  to  be  done  afterward. 
Ask  Pvt.  2 Howard  Williams  (top  right 
photo),  Btry.  C,  1st  Bn.  (Abn),  319th  Field 
Artillery,  82nd  Airborne  Division,  at  Fort 
Bragg.  He  spent  a part  of  his  day  in  the 
life  of  the  Army  on  his  back,  pulling 
maintenance  on  his  section’s  M-561 
Gamma  Goat. 

Or  you  can  ask  Edward  Taylor 
and  Sp4  Herbert  Thompson  (bottom  right 
photo)  of  Anniston  Army  Depot.  They 
worked  together  adjusting  the  track 
tension  of  an  M-60A3  tank. 

A word  of  advice  if  you  happen  to 
be  pulling  maintenance  for  the  first  time: 

Grumble  a lot  and  curse  the 
driver  (even  if  it’s  you).  That’s  the 
fashion.  Then  remind  yourself  that 
keeping  it  running  beats  walking. 
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I! 


Sky  Jockeys 


THERE  are  also  soldiers  who  seem  to 
prefer  the  air  as  their  place  of  duty.  And 
those  who  don’t  actually  fly,  maintain 
the  craft  and  equipment  others  need  to 
stay  in  the  sky — or  fall  safely  from  it. 

Before  any  aircraft  takes  off, 
crewmembers  inspect  it  carefully  to 
make  sure  there  are  no  problems.  Pre- 
flight inspections,  like  the  one  con- 
ducted by  Sp4  Michael  Bennington  (top 
left  photo)— 501st  Aviation  Bn.  (Combat), 
1st  Armored  Division,  Ansbach,  West 
Germany— are  conducted  as  though  the 
crew’s  lives  depend  on  it.  They  do!  Once 
they’re  airborne,  it’s  too  late  to  discover 
a loose  bolt  or  fuel  leak. 

When  problems  are  discovered, 
it’s  up  to  the  mechanics  to  take  care  of 
them  and  to  keep  the  craft  flyable.  That’s 
what  Sp4  Stephen  Salun  (bottom  left 
photo)  was  doing  on  June  17.  Salun,  an 
attack  helicopter  mechanic  with  the 
347th  Trans.  Co.  (AVIM-aviation  inter- 
mediate maintenance),  Wheeler  Air  Force 
Base,  Hawaii,  was  working  on  a Cobra 
helicopter. 

There  is  one  group  of  soldiers 
that  gets  its  thrills  not  from  flying  but  by 
jumping  out  of  flying  aircraft.  They’re 
members  of  the  Army’s  official  para- 
chute demonstration  unit— The  Golden 
Knights.  The  specially  selected  airborne 
soldiers  compete  in  national  and 
international  parachute  competitions, 
help  develop  new  military  parachuting 
techniques  and  equipment,  and  demon- 
strate their  skills  before  millions  of 
spectators  each  year. 

The  unit  was  founded  at  Fort 
Bragg  in  1959.  It’s  divided  into  two 


teams:  one  competition  team,  and  an 
aviation  section  that  flies  and  maintains 
the  aircraft.  The  Golden  Knights  have 
performed  in  all  50  states  and  in  23 
foreign  countries. 

Competition  jumping  requires  a 
lot  of  teamwork  and  precision.  SSgt. 

Marc  Klinker  and  Sgt.  Norm  McDonald 
(left),  members  of  the  demonstration 
team,  lined  up  the  aircraft  to  give  the 
jumpers  the  best  chance  to  land  on  the 
target. 

Competition  isn’t  the  only  reason 
for  parachuting.  It’s  a tactical  require- 
ment of  the  airborne  mission.  And  as 
long  as  there  are  parachutists,  there  will 
be  parachute  riggers— the  people  who 
pack  the  chutes  for  the  jumpers.  That’s 
what  Sp4  Michael  Alexander— 612th  QM 
Co.,  1st  Corps  Support  Command— 
(above  photo)  was  doing.  His  unit  also 
rigs  supplies  and  equipment  for  airdrop 
and  assists  in  recovery  of  the  equipment. 
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Military  Police 


AS  the  end  of  the  duty  day  draws  near, 
the  military  police  continue  their  round- 
the-clock  duties. 

A major  portion  of  those  duties  is 
law  enforcement.  Their  law  enforcement 
duties  are  similar  to  those  of  any  police 
force  in  any  civilian  community.  They 
make  arrests  on  military  posts,  answer 
calls  for  police  help,  direct  traffic,  and 
provide  general  security  through  roving 
patrols  and  by  manning  stationary  guard 
posts. 

One  familiar  law  enforcement 
duty  is  watching  out  for  speeders.  Sp4 
Thomas  Lindert,  57th  MP  Co.,  West 
Point,  N.Y.,  (right  photo)  was  on  duty 
with  his  Speedgun,  one  of  several  radar- 
type  speed  detection  devices  used  by 
civilian  and  military  police  to  check  for 
speeding  vehicles. 

But  “catching”  people  isn’t  all 
that  MPs  do.  They  also  do  a lot  of 
helping.  They  help  units  and  individuals 
with  crime  prevention  tips  and  programs. 
And,  like  Sp4  Budd  Biertel,  also  of  the 
57th  MP  Co.  (bottom  photo),  they  help 
lost  and  confused  visitors  find  their  way 
both  on  and  off  post. 

Cne  clear  signal  of  the  day’s  end 
is  retreat.  The  ceremony  includes  sound- 
ing of  “Retreat”  on  bugle,  firing  of  the 
evening  gun  and  playing  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner”  or  “To  the  Color.” 

Cn  many  posts,  this  ceremonial 
duty,  as  well  as  its  morning  counter- 
part— reveille — is  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  military  police.  Cn  June  17  at 
Fort  Lewis  (far  right  photo),  it  fell  to  Co. 
B,  U.S.  Army  Garrison,  MPs  Sgt.  Kevin 
Taft,  left,  and  Sp4  Mike  Biggs. 
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Sp4AI  Craft 


Capt.  BobMatteson 


I As  the  Sun  Sets 


DAY  is  done.  Gone  the  sun.  Desks  are 
cleared,  motor  pools  locked,  vehicles  se- 
cured, arms  rooms  checked,  and  many 
of  the  people  who  make  the  Army  go  are 
headed  for  their  cars  and  making  plans 
for  the  evening. 

Of  course,  the  Army  doesn’t  close 
down  at  5 o’clock.  In  many  places  it  just 
changes  hands  as  night  crews  come  on 
duty.  MPs,  medical  personnel,  officers 
and  NCOS  of  the  day,  charges  of  quar- 
ters (CQs),  recreational  services  person- 
nel and  a host  of  others  “soldier”  into 
the  evening  and  throughout  the  night. 

Also,  there’s  night  training.  Sol- 
diers out  in  the  field  defend  perimeters, 
conduct  patrols  and  prepare  to  attack  or 
defend  at  first  light. 

For  others,  though,  home  is  the 
next  stop.  And  for  some  it’s  a long  trip. 
For  Pvt.  Robbie  Fetterman  (left  photo),  it 
meant  a trip  from  Fort  Jackson  to  his 
home  in  Punxsutawney,  Pa.  Fetterman  is 
a reservist  with  the  99th  Army  Reserve 
Command.  On  June  17,  he  completed 
the  Food  Specialist  AIT  Course  and 
boarded  a bus  for  home. 

“Going  home”  could  mean  being 
headed  anywhere  in  the  world  for  people 
going  on  leave  or  for  those  who  have 
served  their  last  day  of  active 
duty. 

“Going  home”  for  soldier-parents 
could  mean  a stop  at  the  post  day  care 
center  to  pick  up  the  kids.  On  this  day  at 
Camp  Zama,  it  would  have  meant 
stopping  by  the  Ecumenical  Vacation 
Bible  School  where  Father  (Lt.  Col.) 
Robert  Dunbrowski  (right  photo)  played 
the  organ  for  his  young  audience. 


Thoughts  turn  from  the  tasks  of 
the  day— the  engine  that  needs  pulling, 
the  report  that’s  waiting  for  you 
tomorrow,  the  inspection  you’d  like 
another  week  to  prepare  for,  the  phone 
call  you  forgot  to  return,  the  re-up  talk 
you  had  with  the  old  man — to  how  you 
best  use  you  remaining  hours  until  it’s 
time  to  hit  the  sack. 

Most  Army  posts  offer  a lot  of 
choices:  theaters,  bowling  alleys,  craft 
shops,  libraries,  education  centers,  recre- 
ation centers,  live  amateur  theater, 
music  centers,  gymnasiums,  and  chapel 
activities,  to  name  a few. 

There  are  also  uniforms  to  get 
ready,  correspondence  courses  to  study, 
a few  letters  to  write,  and  a few  phone 
calls  to  make. 
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Sp5  R.  Reznechek 


Off  Duty 


BUT  first  you’ve  got  to  get  home  and 
that  means  fighting  the  rush  hour  traffic. 
Or  does  it?  The  answer  is  “no”  if  you’re 
Pvt.  Doug  Earnest,  Btry.  B,  3rd  Bn.,  18th 
Field  Artillery,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  Earnest 
(right  photo)  prefers  to  sit  under  a tree 
and  read  a good  book  than  fight  heavy 
traffic  and  impatient  drivers. 

Once  off  duty,  the  myriad  person- 
al activities  begin. 

Sgt.  Michael  Beaver  (top  right 
photo)  had  to  take  care  of  his  laundry  be- 
fore he  could  get  on  with  the  rest  of  his 
plans.  Beaver  is  assigned  to  HHC,  299th 
Engr.  Bn.,  Fort  Sill. 

Shopping  for  gifts  for  friends  and 
relatives  is  often  more  of  a chore  than  a 
pleasure.  But  many  soldiers  have  a dis- 
tinct advantage  when  stationed  over- 
seas. Not  only  are  prices  often  lower 
than  stateside,  but  the  selections  are 
more  varied  than  you  find  in  stateside 
stores. 

Sp5  John  Crik  (bottom  right  pho- 
to) used  his  time  to  select  a present  for 
his  grandmother  back  home  in  Kentucky. 
Crik  is  assigned  to  the  595th  Engr.  Co., 
29th  Engr.  Bn.,  45th  Support  Group,  in 
Hawaii. 

Overseas  shoppers  have  another 
advantage  in  the  form  of  AAFES  cata- 
logue sales.  The  overseas  edition  has 
three  sections:  American,  Pacific  and  Eu- 
ropean. Personnel  assigned  on  tempor- 
ary duty  overseas  can  shop  from  all 
three  sections.  The  latter  sections  in- 
clude items  not  authorized  for  sale  in  the 
states.  The  1982  catalogue  had  more 
than  700  pages  and  contained  thousands 
of  items  for  sale. 
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Sp4  Roselle  Odesser  Sp5  Mike  Howard 


I 


Labors  of  Love 


FOR  many  soldiers,  taking  care  of  their 
cars  takes  up  a major  part  of  their  spare 
time.  That’s  why  so  many  soldiers  use 
auto  craft  shops  on  posts.  One  of  those 
soldiers  was  Sp4  Manuel  Montano  (top 
left  photo).  Montano,  a patient  care  spe- 
cialist at  the  U.S.  Army  Health  Clinic, 
Camp  Zama,  worked  on  his  car  in  Za- 
ma’s  craft  shop.  Most  auto  craft  shops 
are  equipped  so  you  can  do  your  own  re- 
pairs and  save  a lot  of  money.  There’s 
usually  someone  on  duty  who  can  help  if 
you  run  into  trouble.  Most  sell  auto  parts 
and  provide  tools  and  equipment. 

A tour  in  Japan  offers  a chance 
to  use  off-duty  time  to  learn  about  a dif- 
ferent culture.  June  Irwin  (bottom  left 
photo)  learned  about  the  techniques  of 
sum-e,  Chinese  black  ink  pictures,  from 
Masami  Nakamura  during  an  art  class. 
Nakamura  is  a Japanese  language  and 
culture  teacher  at  Zama  American  High 
School. 

Sp5  Deborah  Young  (left  photo), 
an  administrative  specialist  with  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Command  at 
Camp  Zama,  found  another  way  to 
spend  some  off-duty  time.  The  Japan 
Cutdoor  Recreation  Facility  offers  gar- 
den plots  to  military  members  and  their 
families  during  the  summer  months.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  prices  of  many  vegeta- 
bles in  Japan,  gardening  is  economical 
as  well  as  relaxing.  A little  weeding,  a 
few  dirt-stained  knees  and  an  occasional 
blister  are  small  prices  to  pay. 

June  17,  1982,  is  definitely  wind- 
ing down.  You  can  almost  feel  the  ten- 
sions fall  away  as  leisure  activities  re- 
charge the  body’s  worn  batteries. 
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Recreation 


ONLY  a few  more  hours  left,  but  soldiers 
haven’t  gone  to  bed  yet.  In  photos 
(clockwise,  from  lower  left): 

• Group  sports  offer  exercise, 
challenge  and  camaraderie.  On  posts 
and  in  Army  communities  throughout  the 
world,  it’s  easy  to  find  athletic  contests 
going  on  with  varying  degrees  of 
organization  and  fanfare.  In  this  case, 
the  contest  was  between  the  Property 
Book  Office,  Communications  Command 
Japan,  Signal  Activity,  North,  and  the  Air 
Force’s  1956th  Communications  Group— 
both  at  Camp  Zama.  The  Army’s  Sp4 
Franklin  Hightower  slid  into  home  plate 
to  score  the  first  of  eight  runs  for  his 
team.  Final  score:  Army  8,  AF  2. 

• Maj.  Richard  Saley,  Sacra- 
mento Army  Depot,  chose  to  maintain 
his  fitness  alone  in  the  gym.  Weight- 
lifting and  body  building  are  rapidly 
growing  sports  and  their  popularity  can 
be  seen  in  any  gym  at  almost  any  time. 

• Jose  Sanchez  from  Fort  Bragg 
dodged  a right  hook  from  William  Har- 
rington, Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  during  the  156- 
pound  bout  at  Bragg’s  Lee  Field  House. 
Sanchez  won  by  a decision  and  Fort 
Bragg  took  seven  out  of  eight  bouts. 

• After  several  days  of  rain,  you’d 
think  Sp4  Dick  Beaupre,  a carpenter  with 
the  2nd  General  Construction  Platoon, 
Maine  Army  National  Guard,  would  have 
seen  enough  water  to  last  him  for  a 
while.  Not  so!  After  long  hours  of 
construction  work  at  the  New  England 
Music  Camp— where  his  unit  was 
helping  rebuild  facilities— he  retreated  to 
the  camp’s  dock  to  cast  his  line  into  the 
water. 
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2nd  LI  L.  G.  Baines 


Day’s  End 


JUNE  17,  1982— A Day  in  the  Life  of  the 
Army— has  come  to  a close.  Some  sol- 
diers (left  photo)— like  these  in  2nd  Bn.. 
12th  Field  Artillery,  Fort  Sill— worked  into 
the  night.  Others  (right  photo),  from  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division,  closed  out  the 
day  with  a phone  call  back  home  to  talk 
to  loved  ones. 

The  special  thing  about  this  day 
is  that  it  wasn’t  special  at  all.  It  was  a 
pretty  typical  day  as  days  go.  The  things 
that  happened  on  this  day  happened  the 
day  before  and  the  day  after  and  every- 
day—somewhere  in  the  Army. 

There  will  always  be  people  who 
ask;  What’s  it  like  being  in  the  Army? 
What  do  soldiers  do?  Of  course,  there 
are  no  easy  answers,  but  our  look  into  a 
single  day  offers  some  clues. 

We  train  every  day  to  be  ready  to 
accomplish  our  mission.  We  train  in 
classrooms  and  motor  pools.  And  we 
train  in  the  field  under  combat 
conditions. 

Many  of  the  jobs  are  easy  to  de- 
scribe. They're  close  to  their  civilian 
counterparts:  medical,  legal,  personnel 
administration,  mechanic,  cook.  The  pos- 
sibility of  having  to  perform  these  jobs  in 
combat  adds  a new  twist,  however. 

Some  jobs  have  no  civilian  coun- 
terparts: commander,  infantryman, 
tanker,  missileman,  field  artilleryman. 
These  are  the  jobs  that  relate  directly  to 
the  waging  of  war. 

And  who  are  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  Total  Army?  They're 
people  who  work  hard,  play  hard  and 
lead  norlnal.  everyday  lives.  They’re 
soldiers. 
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Special  acknowledgements  for  this  issue  of  SOLDIERS  go  to  SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer,  photo  supervisor,  who  originated  the  idea  and  culled  hundreds  of  slides  and  photos  to  arrive 
at  the  common  visual  thread  of  A Day  in  the  Life  of  the  Army;  Tony  Zidek,  art  director,  who  molded  a layout  from  the  final  selections:  and  Maj.  Cliff  Bernath,  former  execufive  edi- 
for,  who  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  package  with  words.  And  special  thanks  go  to  the  photographers  who  gave  us  the  vision. 
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Squeezably  Soft? 

• The  U.S.  Army  Mobility 
Equipment  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command  has  awarded  a 
$22. 5-million  contract  to  Bell 
Aerospace  Textron  for  the  first 
four  Lighter,  Air  Cushion  vehicles 
(LACV-30),  at  left. 

The  LACV-30  can  carry  two 
20-foot  MILVAN  containers  with  a 
combined  weight  of  30  tons.  It  can 
also  haul  tracked  vehicles,  engineer 
equipment,  pallets  and  other  cargo. 
It  rides  on  a cushion  of  air,  so  it 
can  operate  on  water,  and  over  ice 
and  snow.  The  LACV-30  will  be 
used  for  logistics-over-the-shore 
missions  and  to  support  missions  in 
coastal,  harbor  and  inland  water- 
ways. It  can  also  be  used  for 
search  and  rescue,  and  medical 
emergency  missions. 
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• The  maximum  amount  that 
can  be  paid  on  claims  for  loss  or 
damage  to  household  goods  ship- 
ments has  been  raised  to  $25,000. 
The  increase  from  $15,000  applies 
to  loss  or  damage  occurring  on  or 
after  July  28,  1982. 

• Most  former  service  members 
are  once  again  eligible  to  draw 
unemployment  insurance.  Those 
who  are  separated  under  honorable 
conditions  after  their  first  full 
term  of  active  service  are  eligible. 
Benefits  are  payable  starting  the 
fifth  week  after  the  week  of  separ- 
ation. Those  who  don't  finish  a full 
term  must  have  been  discharged 
for;  the  convenience  of  the  gov- 
ernment; medical  reasons;  pregnan- 
cy or  parenthood;  hardship;  or  per- 
sonality disorder  or  inaptitude,  but 
only  if  the  service  was  for  365  days 
or  more. 


New  Warrant  Candidate  Courses  Open 

• Soldiers  in  grades  E-5  and  E-6  who  apply  to  become  ordnance 
warrant  officers  will  automatically  be  considered  for  a new 
ordnance  warrant  officer  candidate  course.  Graduates  of  the  course 
will  be  appointed  £is  armament  repair,  shop  repair  or  automotive 
repair  technicians. 

Soldiers  in  grades  E-7  through  E-9  and  former  commissioned 
officers  who  apply  to  become  ordnance  warrants  will  still  be 
considered  for  direct  appointments. 

Admin  Warrants  Have  Advanced  Class 

• The  administrative  warrant  officer  advanced  course  is  open  to 
soldiers  in  grades  W-2  and  W-3  who  have  three  to  nine  years'  warrant 
service  and  less  than  25  years'  total  military  service.  Warrants  with 
military  occupational  specialties  021A,  031A,  711A,  713A  or  741A 
may  apply  for  the  course,  held  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 
Active  duty  warrants  can  apply  on  their  preference  statements, 
submit  a DA  Form  4187  or  contact  their  career  manager.  The 
advanced  course  runs  1 1 weeks. 

Army  reservists  should  contact  their  unit  personnel  technicians 
or  career  manager. 

Guardsmen  should  submit  an  NGB  Form  64  through  their 
administrative  service  technicians. 
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Compiled  by  Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54-56) 


Stamp  May  Replace  Indicia 

• Official  U.S.  government  mail  will  be  sporting  stamps  like  the 
one  at  right  if  a Postal  Service  test  works  out.  Selected  government 
agencies  are  testing  the  use  of  official-mail  postage  stamps,  postal 
cards  and  stamped  embossed  envelopes  instead  of  the  current 
official-mail  indicia  printed  on  government  envelopes.  The  purpose 
of  the  test  is  to  develop  procedures  for  the  possible  introduction  of 
an  official-mail  stamp  system.  The  system  will  help  account  for  all 
official  mail  and  ensure  the  postal  service  gets  the  proper  postage 
revenue  from  official  mail  users. 

Mail  Search  Rules  Loosened 

• Military  authorities,  when  they  have  "probable  cause,"  may 
now  open  and  inspect  overseas  mail  to  search  for  illegal  drugs  or 
merchandise.  Before  the  change  in  Defense  Department  regulations, 
authorities  first  needed  a federal  search  warrant.  Detection  dogs, 
metal  detectors  and  other  devices  can  be  used  to  screen  the 
contents  of  overseas  mail.  Also,  foreign  customs  officials  may 
inspect  the  mail  under  certain  circumstances,  but  only  in  the 
presence  of  U.S.  military  postal  officials. 


• A new  command,  1st  Special 
Operations  Command  (Provisional), 
has  been  activated  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.  The  command  is  made  up  of 
the  former  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  Military  Assistance,  which  in- 
cluded the  5th  and  7th  Special 
Forces  Groups,  the  4th  Psycho- 
logical Operations  Group,  and  the 
96th  Civil  Affairs  Battalion. 

Also  assigned  to  the  new 
command  are  the  10th  Special 
Forces  Group  of  Fort  Devens, 
Mass.,  and  the  ranger  battalions  at 
Hunter  Army  Airfield,  near  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  and  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

The  new  headquarters  will  be 
responsible  for  preparing,  employ- 
ing and  sustaining  special  opera- 
tions forces  for  many  missions, 
including  foreign  internal  defense, 
unconventional  warfare,  psycho- 
logical and  ranger  operations,  and 
other  related  operations. 


Work  SMARTer,  not  harder 

• An  Army  program  called  SMART  is  making  life  a little  easier 
for  supply  and  maintenance  people.  SMART  stands  for  Supply  and 
Maintenance  Review  Team. 

The  program's  goal  is  to  do  away  with  directives  and 
procedures  that  create  burdens  on  Army  organizations,  especially 
motor  pools,  maintenance  shops  and  supply  rooms.  SMART  depends 
on  people  who  work  in  those  areas  for  suggestions  and  ideas. 

If  you  have  an  idea  on  how  to  improve  a supply  or  maintenance 
procedure  that  is  used  Armywide,  write  it  down.  No  special  forms 
are  required  and  it  may  be  handwritten.  Mail  it  to  SMART,  U.S. 
Army  Logistics  Center,  ATTN:  ATCL-ST,  Fort  Lee,  Va.  23801. 

Support  Payment  Withholding  OK’d 

• Congress  has  made  it  clear  that  service  members  must  support 
their  dependents  and  obey  court-ordered  support  plans.  A law  that 
went  into  effect  Oct.  1 allows  the  military  to  withhold  spousal  or 
child  support  payments  when  a service  member  falls  behind  in  an 
amount  equal  to  two  payments.  The  Department  of  Defense,  upon 
being  notified  by  a state  official  that  a service  member  is  in  arrears, 
will  notify  the  service  member  but  will  not  withhold  money  for  at 
least  30  days.  This  is  to  give  the  service  member  time  to  contact  a 
local  legal  assistance  officer. 
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HOME  AWAY  FROM  HOME 

As  an  objective  piece  of  journal- 
ism, your  article  "Home  Away  From 
Home"  failed  to  be  objective.  The 
entire  viewpoint  of  the  article  was 
wholehearted  support  for  the  day  care 
concept,  "They  should  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  baby  to  go  to  the 
caretaker."  Issues  regarding  the  nega- 
tive aspects  of  day-care  centers  were 
never  even  raised.  A child  has  most  of 
its  personality  and  moral  values  in- 
grained by  the  age  of  six  or  seven.  If 
the  child  spends  90  percent  of  his 
waking  hours  at  the  center  and  10 
percent  with  his  parents,  where  is  the 
child  getting  his  values  and  outlook  on 
life?  From  the  center!! 

Your  article  said,  "It  doesn't  mat- 
ter why  both  parents  work."  Why 
doesn't  it  matter?  Your  article  again 
failed  to  examine  valid  issues  regard- 
ing priorities  or  motives  for  both 
parents  working.  Which  is  more  im- 
portant: the  new  color  television  or 

being  with  your  children  during  those 
preschool  years  when  they  desperately 
need  Mom  and  Dad?  If  you  are  going 
to  take  sides  when  you  print  an  article, 
at  least  be  honest  enough  to  call  it  an 
editorial  instead  of  passing  it  off  as 
"objective  journalism." 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  Scott  Davis 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Author  responds:  While  your  views 
on  the  negative  aspects  of  both 
parents  working  may  be  valid,  you 
have  let  them  get  in  the  way  of  the 
fact  that  parents  do  work.  More  than 
half  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Army  have 
spouses  who  work.  Economists  believe 
that  by  1990,  two-thirds  of  all  families 
with  children  under  6 will  have  both 
parents  working.  The  intent  of  the 
article  was  not  to  give  the  reasons  why 
both  parents  work  or  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  fact  that  they  do.  Rather,  the 
intent  was  to  discuss  what  the  Army  is 
doing  to  assist  the  soldier  once  this 


decision  is  made.  The  Army  has  taken 
the  responsibility  of  offering  child 
care  centers  and  quality  child  care. 
An  important  part  of  that  quality  care 
is  parent  involvement  with  their  chil- 
dren and  the  center. 

Child  care  centers  are  much  the 
same  as  chapels:  They  serve  the  needs 
of  soldiers  and  their  families.  The 
Army  can  no  more  legislate  that  both 
parents  not  work  than  it  can  legislate 
that  the  military  family  attend 
religious  services. 

There  is  a need  for  quality  child 
care,  and  we  all  have  a major  stake  in 
this:  parents,  children,  the  Army. 

Like  everything  else,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
ensure  that  the  needs  of  the  soldier 
are  met. 

HUGGED  DAILY 

Hats  off  for  an  excellent  article  on 
seat  belts,  "Has  Your  Seat  Belt  Hugged 
You  Today?"  in  the  December  issue.  I 
have  worn  lap  and  shoulder  belts  since 
I started  driving  more  than  I I years 
ago.  To  not  wear  a safety  belt  can,  in 
my  opinion,  be  likened  to  smoking 
when  pumping  gasoline:  You  may  not 
ignite  the  fumes,  but  if  you  do,  forget 
it. 

I know  that  my  seat  belt  has  saved 
me.  Several  years  ago  I nearly  hit  a 
motorcycle  driver  on  a rain-slick  high- 
way. My  only  choice  was  to  hit  the 
brakes,  causing  my  car  to  go  into  a 
terrific  spin.  I was  able  to  regain 
control,  pull  over  to  the  shoulder  and 
calm  down.  I am  convinced  that  I 
would  have  lost  complete  control  had  I 
not  been  wearing  seat  and  shoulder 
belts.  There  is  no  way  I could  have 
stayed  behind  the  wheel  in  that  situa- 
tion without  something  to  hold  me 
there. 

I am  amazed  at  the  number  of 
people  who  don't  wear  seat  belts.  It's 
really  a crime  - at  least  it  should  be.  I 
think  soldiers  and  their  families  would 
be  well  advised  to  listen  to  the  advice 


that  on  Ohio  highway  patrolman  de-  | 
livers  in  a television  promotional  spot 
for  seat  belts.  "IVe  never  unbuckled  a 
dead  person,"  he  soys. 

Forrest  S.  Gossett 
Worthir>gton,  Ohio 

LONELINESS 

In  the  November  issue  you  printed 
an  article  entitled  "Loneliness"  which 
was  cause  for  discussion  omor>g  myself 
and  fellow  borrocks-motes. 

I have  been  stationed  at  Fort  Krtox 
for  opproximotely  seven  months.  I 
have  observed  that,  due  to  o lock  of 
sufficient  recreotior>ol  focilities  (not 
ping  pong  tables  and  troir>ee  pool  halls) 
on  and  off  post,  many  of  us  single 
soldiers  suffer. 

Most  of  us  here  have  nowhere  to  go 
and  therefore  spend  our  evenir^gs  and 
weekends  in  the  barrocks  consumir>g 
large  quantities  of  olcoholic  bever- 
ages. There  is  no  town  to  go  to,  the 
post  enlisted  club  will  ploy  little  or  no 
rock  music  on  weekends,  and  most  of 
us  avoid  church  groups  for  fear  of 
doctrinal  bombardment.  The  greatest 
problem  is  that,  since  we  are  members 
of  the  military  intelligerxre  commu- 
nity, we  are  forced  to  feign  the  guid- 
ance of  professionol  counsel  for  fear 
of  losing  our  security  clearances. 

RFC  Thomas  D.  Smith 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

The  article  on  loneliness  in  the 
November  issue  was  very  interesting. 

It  touched  me  in  a lot  of  different 
ways,  mainly  because  I om  lonely.  I 
am  19  years  old  and  I have  been  to 
four  different  posts.  At  the  present 
time  I am  very  much  in  love,  but  still 
feel  lonely.  I don't  really  get  into 
going  out  and  partying.  Therefore, 
some  people  just  don't  have  much  to  do 
with  me.  Just  reading  that  article  lets 
me  know  thot  someone  cares,  espe- 
cially the  sentence,  "We  learn  to  deal 
with  being  lonely  when  we  foce  the 
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fact  that  we  are  lonely  and  take  steps 
to  help  ourselves." 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I have 
read  SOLDIERS  and  I found  it  very 
interesting  in  all  aspects.  Keep  up  the 
fine  work. 

RFC  Sonya  Gresham 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

CONNELLY  AWARDS 

Again  I find  no  mention  of  National 
Guard  or  Army  Reserve  units  that 
perform  to  the  best  of  Total  Army 
criteria.  In  the  November  issue  on 
page  19,  you  announced  the  winners  of 
the  14th  Philip  A.  Connelly  awards. 

Certainly  you  make  note  that  the 
Active  Army  winners  were  honored  for 
their  excellence  in  food  service,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  National 
Guard  winner.  We  in  the  National 
Guard  are  proud  of  Company  B,  I62d 
Infantry,  41st  Infantry  Brigade  of  the 
Oregon  Army  National  Guard. 

The  cooks  of  Company  B put  in 
equal  amounts  of  effort  and  achieved 
excellence  in  food  service.  The  mem- 
bers of  +hat  unit  could  use  a little 
space  in  your  magazine  for  a job  well 
done. 

Pamela  A.  Kane 

Washington,  D.C. 

Thanks  for  the  information  and 
congratulations  to  the  cooks  of  Com- 
pany B. 

WHAT’S  IN  A NAME 

Being  a marathoner,  I read  with 
interest  and  enthusiasm  the  article 
about  the  All-Army  Marathon  Team  in 
the  October  issue.  Your  article  so 
t excited  my  curiosity  about  the  possi- 
bility of  becoming  a member  of  the 
All-Army  Marathon  Team  that  I called 
the  Army  Sports  Office.  When  I asked 
' if  Army  Reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  were  eligible  to  participate 
on  the  team,  I was  informed  that  they 
were  not  eligible  unless  they  were  on 


active  duty. 

The  fact  that  reservists  and 
guardsmen  are  denied  from  partici- 
pating on  the  All-Army  Marathon 
Team  is  yet  another  classic  example 
(of  which  there  are  hundreds)  to  prove 
that  the  Total  Army  concept  is  a 
myth,  and  has  never  been  anywhere 
close  to  reality.  Because  reservists 
and  guardsmen  cannot  participate  on 
the  team,  I must  insist  that  the  All- 
Army  Marathon  Team  is  not  an  All- 
Army  team.  It  is  only  a Regular  Army 
team.  Accordingly,  the  term  All- 
Army  is  a falsehood  and  the  team 
should  be  renamed  something  else. 
Capt.  Stephen  D.  Johnson 
Woodbridge,  Va. 

The  term  "All-Army"  was  never 
meant  to  suggest  a Total  Army  effort. 
" All- Army"  means  soldier-athletes  on 
active  duty  who  compete  as  a team 
against  others  — nothing  more,  nothing 
less. 

NATION’S  SYMBOL 

This  is  in  response  to  the  article 
entitled  "Our  Nation's  Symbol"  in  the 
December  issue.  I was  very  pleased 
with  the  article.  There  is  so  much 
information  about  our  national  symbol 
that  people  should  learn.  I was  awed 
by  the  size  of  the  eagle's  nest.  Our 
forefathers  made  an  excellent  choice 
in  1782  when  they  selected  the  bald 
eagle  as  our  national  emblem. 

2nd  Lt.  Bobby  C.  Thornton 
Wesson,  Miss. 

THE  CLOTHES  MAKE  THE  MAN 

I greatly  enjoyed  the  article  on  the 
reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Fort 
Stevens  in  the  December  issue.  It  was 
gratifying  to  see  coverage  of  men  and 
women  who  spend  a lot  of  time, 
expense  and  trouble  to  authentically 
portray  the  soldiers  and  civilians  of 
the  Civil  War,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  this  period  alive  for  the  pub- 


lic. However,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
you  continued  the  idea  that  the  Con- 
federate soldier  was  raggedly  dressed 
and  ill-equipped.  The  opposite  was 

often  the  case.  During  the  period 

from  January  to  May  1864,  the  4th 
Kentucky  Infantry,  a Confederate  unit 
of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  was  issued 
enough  new  uniforms  to  clothe  the 
entire  regiment.  And  by  1864,  nearly 
all  Confederates  were  armed  with  the 
finest  weapons  made  in  the  Southern 
arsenals  and  imported  from  England, 
different  indeed  from  the  popular  con- 
cept of  the  rag-tag  Southern  Army. 
Capt.  Geoffrey  Walden 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

A PAT  ON  THE  BACK 

I would  like  to  congratulate  Sgt. 
Mencer  (Page  27,  October  issue)  for 
his  five  ARCOMs.  I am  your  average 
supply  clerk  who  has  a clean  record  for 
the  four  years  I've  been  in  the  Army. 
I've  often  been  told  by  my  superiors 
what  a fine  job  I've  done.  I have  been 
promised  several  ARCOMs.  But  the 
funny  thing  is  I don't  even  have  a 
letter  of  appreciation.  An  occasional 
thanks  is  all  I have  to  show  for  my 
work. 

In  a few  months  I will  be  asked  to 
re-enlist.  I will  probably  do  it,  but 
with  no  thanks  to  any  of  my  former 
supervisors  or  commanders. 

Good  luck  Sgt.  Mencer.  At  least 
someone  is  in  a unit  that  really  cares. 
One  day  it  will  pay  off  for  all  of  us. 

Sp4  Andre  R.  de  Deaux 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


SOLDIERS  is  lor  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  invite 
readers’  views.  Stay  under  150  words— a postcard  will 
do— and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  it  you  desire  and  may  condense 
views  because  ol  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer 
every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  views.  Send 
your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
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Facilities:  The  places  where  you 
eat,  sleep,  work  and  play.  That  part 
of  the  Army  budget  has  suffered 
lean  years  recently,  but,  for  now, 
the  bad  old  days  are  over.  Construc- 
tion is  booming. 

“The  turnaround  started  in 
fiscal  ’81.  The  picture  is  the  bright- 
est I’ve  seen  in  many  years,’’  said 
Allen  M.  Carton  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Among  other  things, 
he  programs  appropriated  funds  for 
construction  of  barracks,  shops,  of- 
fices, hospitals  and  field  houses. 
This  is  called  MCA,  for  “military 
construction.  Army.’’ 

Spending  in  fiscal  year  (FY) 
1980  was  $727  million.  In  FY  81, 
Carton’s  “turnaround  year,’’  spend- 
ing spurted  to  $901  million.  It 
jumped  again  in  FY  82  to  $978  mil- 
lion. Congress  approved  $930  mil- 
lion of  the  1983  MCA  request,  but 
this  doesn’t  mark  a retreat. 


Carton  said  Congress  ap- 
proved a second  list  of  projects  hav- 
ing an  estimated  value  of  $121  mil- 
lion. Congress  said  if  the  Army 
saves  any  money  on  1983  or  earlier 
MCA  contracts,  it  may  use  the  sav- 
ings for  the  extra  projects.  The  FY 
83  MCA  program,  then,  could 
amount  to  as  much  as  $1.05  billion. 

The  Army  family  housing 
program  is  another  area  of  dramatic 
growth.  Carton  said.  The  FY  83  ap- 
propriation for  building  and  im- 
provements was  $128  million,  up 
about  $36  million  from  FY  82. 

“Keep  in  mind  the  family- 
housing construction  authorization 
was  ‘zilch’  in  FY  80.  Literally,  zero 
dollars,’’  Carton  said.  “Our  FY  83 
request  was  frankly  the  best  pro- 
gram we’ve  been  able  to  take  (to 
Congress)  in  years.  We  expect  fu- 
ture programs  will  be  even  larger.’’ 
Family  housing  is  separate  from 


MCA,  and  Carton  watches  both. 

Fie  and  Army  personnel  of- 
ficials said  the  spending  increases 
aren’t  surprising.  The  .Army’s  need 
to  modernize  and  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove members’  quality  of  life  made 
increases  almost  inevitable. 

“Building  new  facilities  is 
modernization.  But  if  you  have 
many  other  things  to  do.  it’s  easy  to 
look  at  a building  and  say.  ‘You  can 
always  last  one  more  year.’  ’’  Car- 
ton said.  Quick-fixes  can  work  won- 
ders. The  Army  still  uses  many  bar- 
racks built  during  World  War  II 
that  had  supposed  10-year  lifespans 
at  the  time. 

“The  Army  has  always  met 
soldiers’  basic  needs.  Everyone  has 
a roof  over  his  head,  but  there  are 
obviously  varying  degrees.”  said 
Col.  Lanny  Standridge.  chief  of  the 
Adjutant  General’s  Quality  of  Life 
Field  .Assessment  Policy  Review  Of- 
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rmy  Military  Construction,  Fiscal  1983 

HE  projects  listed  below  are  a part  of  the  MCA  and  Army  fami- 
housing  programs  enacted  by  Congress  for  fiscal  1983.  All 
e related  to  the  Army’s  quality-of-life  effort,  which  includes 
lops,  offices,  barracks,  dining  facilities  and  hospitals.  Each 


valued  at  $1  million  or  more 

cation 

rt  Rucker,  Ala. 

>rt  Huachuca,  Ariz. 
rt  Irwin,  Calif. 


■rt  Ord,  Calif. 

zsimons  Army  Medical 
inter,  Colo, 
rt  Carson,  Colo. 

■irt  Stewart,  Ga. 
iamanu,  Hawaii 
tiofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 
rt  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
irt  Campbell,  Ky. 

■rt  Polk,  La. 

irt  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 
irt  Bragg,  N.C. 


irt  Bliss,  Texas 
irt  Hood,  Texas 


id  River  Army  Depot,  Texas 
|rt  Story,  Va, 
rt  Lewis,  Wash. 

kima  Firing  Center,  Wash, 
srmany 
Bamberg 
Baumholder 
Bremerhaven 


Project(s) 

Barracks,  company  administration  and 
supply  facility,  and  dining  facility 
Child  care  center 

Company  admin  and  supply  and  dining 
facilities,  vehicle  wash  facilities,  and 
family  housing 

Troop  medical  clinic,  barracks,  and  tac- 
tical equipment  shop 
Barracks 

Tactical  equipment  shop,  and  company 

admin  and  supply  facility 

Barracks  and  tactical  equipment  shop 

Community  center 

Tactical  equipment  shop 

Hospital  upgrade 

Tactical  equipment  shop 

Tactical  equipment  shops,  and  company 

admin  and  supply  facility 

Maintenance  division  complex 

Barracks,  dining  facility,  company  admin 

and  supply  facility,  tactical  equipment 

shop 

Tactical  equipment  shops 
Company  admin  and  supply  facility, 
actical  equipment  shop,  hangar  with 
allied  shops 

Maintenance  facility  modernization 
Barracks  with  dining  facility 
Helicopter  hangars,  tactical  equipment 
shops,  and  family  housing 
Gymnasium 

Barracks  and  maintenance  facility 
Barracks  with  dining  facility 
Hospital  renovation 


Dexheim 

Erlangen 

Friedburg 

Hanau 

Hohenfels 

Kaiserslautern 

Kirchgoens 

Kitzingen 

Kriegsfeld 

Mainz 

Schweinfurt 

Vilseck 

Wertheim 

Wiesbaden 

Wildflecken 

Johnston  Island,  Pacific 
South  Korea 
Camp  Casey 
Camp  Essayons 
Camp  Howze 
Camp  Kitty  Hawk 
K-16  (Seoul  area  airfield) 

Tactical  equipment  shops  have 
Nimbel,  Essayons,  Hovey,  Liberty  Bell, 
Panama 

Gorgas  Army  Hospital, 

Ancon,  Panama 
Fort  Davis 
Corozal 
Turkey 

Chakmakli 

TUSLOG  Det.  97 


Barracks  with  dining  facility  and  tactical 
equipment  shop 

Tactical  equipment  shops,  and  dining 
facility 
Barracks 
Barracks 

Storage  and  maintenance  facility 
Barracks  and  dining  facility 
Tactical  equipment  shop,  and  barracks 
with  dining  facility 

Barracks,  tactical  equipment  shop,  and 
maintenance  facility 
Barracks 

Barracks  with  dining  facility 
Facilities  modernization  (various) 
Barracks  and  dining  facility 
Barracks  and  tactical  equipment  shop 
General  support  maintenance  shop 
Facilities  modernization  (various) 
Maintenance  building  expansion 

Troop  medical  clinic  and  dining  facility 

Barracks 

Dining  facility 

Barracks 

Maintenance  facility 

been  requested  lor  Camps  Stanley,  Giant, 
Casey  and  Greaves. 


Alterations 

Barracks  with  dining  facility 
Barracks  modifications 

Gymnasium  and  unaccompanied 
officers’  quarters 
Barracks 


Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreational  (MWR) 
Major  Construction 

CERTAIN  MWR  activities  are  built  with  appropriated  funds.  Ex- 
amples include  libraries,  gymnasiums  and  child-care  centers. 
These  projects,  where  they  occur,  appear  in  the  MCA  lists. 

Other  MWR  activities,  such  as  those  listed  below  for  FY 
83,  are  supported  by  non-appropriated  funds  and  are  built  with 
the  Army’s  share  of  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  pro- 
fits, and  profits  from  slot  machines,  package  stores  and  other 


MWR  operations. 

Location 

Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 
Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 

Fort  Banning,  Ga. 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Fort  Detrick,  Md. 

Fort  Ritchie,  Md. 

Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M. 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Pa. 
Fort  Hood,  Texas 


Vicenza,  Italy 
South  Korea 
Camp  Casey 
Camp  Red  Cloud 
Yongsan 
West  Germany 
Aschaffenburg 
Bindlach 
Fulda 
Heidelberg 
Kaiserslautern 
Mainz 
Munich 
Worms 


Project(s) 

Youth  center 

Package  store,  and  skills  development 
center 

Skills  development  center 
Guest  house,  auto  garage,  and  outdoor 
courts 

Enlisted  club 
Auto  garage 
Golf  clubhouse 

Outdoor  recreation  center,  and  enlisted 
club 

Auto  garage 

Skills  development  center 
NCO/enlisted  club 
Enlisted  club 
Youth  center 
Package  store 
Bowling  center 

Community  center;  auto  garage;  NCO 
club  renovation;  and  outdoor 
recreation  area  development,  phase  II 
Outdoor  field 

Enlisted  club 
Entertainment  center 
Youth  center 

NCO/enlisted  club  renovation 
Community  club  renovation 
Bowling  center 
NCO/enlisted  club 
NCO/enlisted  club 
Community  club 
Columbia  Hotel 
Travel  camp 
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fice.  “That  roof  may  be  leaky  or 
drafty,  but  the  Army  isn’t  saying 
otherwise.  It  openly  acknowledges 
there  are  many  inadequate  condi- 
tions. 

“Army  leadership  today  is 
extremely  sensitive  and  responsive 
to  soldiers’  needs,’’  Standridge  said. 
“It’s  more  up-front  and  outspoken 
about  those  concerns  than  at  any 
other  time  1 can  recall.” 

Whether  the  concern  is  pay 
programs,  benefits  — or  facilities  — 
the  Army’s  efforts  have  been  to- 
ward gaining  “comparability”  with 
the  civilian  world,  he  said.  The  pub- 
lic expects  soldiers  to  train,  deploy 


New  hospital  at  Walter  Reed  complex  — 
1982  health-care  construction  spending 
was  400  percent  higher  than  in  1979. 


anywhere  at  any  time,  and  fight  if 
necessary.  Soldiers  have  a right  to  a 
fair  return  for  that  service. 

“Everybody’s  ideas  on  com- 
parability are  different,  though,” 
Standridge  said.  “Satisfaction  with 
your  quality  of  life  depends  on  what 
you’ve  got  and  what  you  think  you 
deserve.” 

Because  facilities  are  visible, 
permanent,  expensive  structures, 
the  quality  of  life  issues  surrounding 
them  sometimes  boil  down  to  per- 
ception and  balance. 

For  instance,  there  may  be 
people  who  insist  that  a library  is  a 
vital  public  service  in  their  com- 
munity. Others  may  argue  a library 
is  only  nice  to  have  — a frill  — if 
you’re  talking  about  building  one 
on  an  Army  post.  Or  they  may  say 


all  libraries  are  vital  but  aw  fully  e.x- 
pensive,  and  if  something’s  got  to 
give,  then  . . . 

That’s  what  balance  and 
comparability  are  about,  Standridge 
noted.  Needs  vs.  resources.  Opinion 
vs.  fact.  Compromise. 

The  message  apparently  has 
found  a home.  Standridge  said  the 
public  has  come  around,  and  Con- 
gress has  shown  strong  interest  in 
Defense  Department  quality-of-life 
efforts.  He  would  know.  His  divi- 
sion was  created  in  1979  to  watch 
Army  progress  in  quality-of-life 
matters,  and  to  keep  tabs  on  trends 
and  programs. 

The  public.  Army  leaders, 
engineers  and  money  managers  may 
agree  that  new  facilities  are  needed. 
If  keeping  everyone  happily  bal- 
anced is  the  key,  however,  four  out 
of  five  isn’t  good  enough.  The  fifth 
party,  ironically  thrusting  a thorn  in 
this  rosy  picture,  is  soldiers:  the 
“where’s  mine?”  gripe. 

“The  amount  of  money  is 
growing,  but  it’s  never  going  to  be 
enough  to  do  everything.  The  Army 
has  to  buy  a lot  of  things  and, 
friend,  everybody’s  dollars  have 
only  100  pennies,”  Standridge  said. 
“With  limited  dollars,  someone’s 
got  tough  decisions  to  make.  You 
won’t  always  like  or  agree  with 
them.”  It  means  if  you’re  living  in  a 
World  War  II  barracks,  you  think 
the  Army  needs  new  barracks  badly. 
If  your  motor  pool’s  walls  are  fall- 
ing in,  you’ve  got  other  ideas. 

So  who  defines  “quality”? 
Who  decides  what  gets  done  and 
how? 

Carton  talked  barracks:  Con- 
gress decides  how  much  living  space 
each  soldier  is  entitled  to.  The 
higher  the  rank,  the  more  space  each 
receives.  The  minimum  net  space  is 
currently  90  square  feet  for  a perma- 
nent party  soldier.  But  there’s  more 
than  meets  the  eye. 

“Over  the  past  25  years, 
we’ve  gone  from  open  bays  to  more 
modern  standards.  Changes  have 
generally  been  toward  increased 
privacy  and  a separation  of  soldiers 
from  their  work  areas,”  Carton 
said. 

In  World  War  11,  unit  bar- 
racks, mess  halls  and  offices  were  in 


separate  buildings  in  one  general 
area.  .About  1 1 years  ago,  an  .Army 
study  group  recommended  putting 
all  the  functions  into  one  building. 
Last  year,  a second  group  told  the 
vice  chief  of  staff  the  activities 
should  be  separated  again. 

The  second  group  also  rec- 
ommended a change  in  a current 
Army  barracks  design,  the  “cluster.” 
The  style  has  four  three-man  rooms 
attached  at  right  angles  to  a shared 
living  room.  The  study  group  called 
for  larger  rooms  with  four  soldiers 
in  each.  Initially,  soldiers  would 
have  less  privacy.  As  they  gain  rank, 
and  have  fewer  roommates,  they 
would  enjoy  more  living  space. 

Based  on  the  group’s  idea, 
the  Army  submitted  two  FY  83 
.MCA  requests  — test  barracks  to  be 
built  at  Fort  Story,  Va..  and  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  Congress  approved  the 
request,  but  said  future  designs 
should  be  based  on  two  persons  per 
room.  Carton  noted. 

“The  Army  leadership  says. 
‘This  is  what  we  want.’  The  engi- 
neers’ job  is  to  translate  those 
wishes  into  a design  that,  for  sol- 
diers, is  the  best  quality  product  we 
can  make,”  Carton  said. 

The  second  issue,  deciding 
what  to  do,  depends  on  where  the 
money  comes  from  and  what  you’re 
buying.  There  are  two  different 
avenues:  MC.A  and  N.\F,  or  non- 
appropriated  funds.  Don  Behr- 
mann,  an  Army  construction-pro- 
gram manager,  summarized  the 
MCA  process: 

“The  Army  budget  is  a com- 
petitive arena,”  Behrmann  said. 
“After  you  sort  out  whai  you  want 
to  do,  you  ask  what  you  can  afford 
to  do.” 

Post  commanders  and  their 
staffs  determine  what  their  posts 
need.  They  set  their  priorities.  Their 
lists  are  sent  to  major  army  com- 
mands (MACOM).  where  they’re 
screened  and  compiled  into  master 
MACOM  priority  lists.  Those  in 
turn  are  compiled  into  a Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  list. 

“The  entire  chain  of  com- 
mand tries  to  honor  the  local  com- 
mander’s priorities,  but  that’s  not  to 
say  the  guy  will  get  what  he’s  asked 
for,”  Behrmann  said.  The  post 
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commander’s  requests  may  appear 
*'  in  the  same  relative  order  on  the 
Army  list,  but  be  scattered  through- 
J out  it.  (A  post’s  projects  1,  2 and  3, 
. for  example,  might  be  the  Army’s 
II  projects  25,  75  and  150.) 

The  final  Army  list  is  pre- 
:i  pared  by  a committee  of  selected 
general  officers.  A cutoff  is  deter- 
I mined  by  using  the  construction 
. budget-estimate  for  the  coming 
year.  Projects  that  make  the  cutoff 
: are  sent  to  Congress  in  the  Army’s 
‘ budget  request. 

Projects  appear  as  separate 
I budget  items,  Behrmann  said,  so 
I Congress  can  approve  or  reject  them 
individually. 

Projects  that  make  the  list, 

' but  not  the  cutoff,  are  back-logged 
for  future  cycles.  The  backlog  is 
large.  That’s  one  reason  the  Army 
won’t  be  out  of  the  hole  for  years. 

■ For  instance.  Army  troop 

housing  consists  of  barracks,  com- 
pany administration  and  supply  of- 
; fices,  and  dining  facilities.  The 
troop-housing  backlog  in  June  1982 
was  worth  about  $3.6  billion,  ac- 
cording to  Army  finance  officials. 
That  was  21  times  what  the  Army 
; had  been  allowed  to  spend  for  troop 
housing  in  FY  82. 

NAF  building  projects  in- 
clude post  exchanges,  commissaries 
and  a range  of  morale,  welfare  and 
recreational  (MWR)  facilities.  They 
are  chosen  in  different,  separate 
! channels.  The  process  is  roughly  the 
same  as  that  used  for  MCA  work. 
The  big  difference  is  where  the 
: money  comes  from. 

Commissary  construction  is 
funded  by  the  stores’  4 percent  sales 
surcharge  (5  percent  after  April  1). 


Post  exchange  profits  bankroll 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
(AAFES)  projects,  such  as  new 
stores,  malls  and  theaters.  Certain 
MWR  activities,  such  as  libraries 
and  gymnasiums,  are  supported  by 
appropriated  funds. 

The  construction  picture  is 
excellent  for  non-appropriated  fund 
MWR  activities  such  as  craft  shops, 
bowling  centers,  clubs,  open  messes 
and  the  like,  according  to  Steve 
Rossetti,  an  MWR  spokesman. 

For  one  thing,  the  Army  re- 
ceives a share  of  AAFES  profits, 
currently  about  $50  million  a year, 
and  has  earmarked  it  for  MWR  con- 
struction and  improvement,  Rosset- 
ti added.  Profits  from  slot  machines 
that  are  returning  to  overseas  clubs 
are  also  earmarked.  Planners  esti- 
mate the  machines  can  bring  in  up 
to  $25  million  a year  by  1986. 

The  money  will  put  healthy 
dents  into  an  $800-million  backlog 
in  non-appropriated  MWR  projects, 
Rossetti  remarked.  The  amount  of 
money  available  for  building  may 
go  up  to  about  $150  million  a year 
by  1988  as  MWR  operations  are 
forced  to  become  self-sustaining. 

Rossetti  said  the  Army’s 
AAFES  share  in  past  years  was  used 
to  prop  up  daily  operations.  With 
that  “subsidy”  gone,  however,  pro- 
gram managers  at  all  levels  must 
lure  more  customers,  streamline 
everything  possible,  bring  in  new 
moneymakers  and  dump  losers. 
Raising  prices  is  the  last  resort. 

What  NAF  people  have  al- 
ways said  is  as  true  as  ever:  the  more 
military  members  and  their  families 
support  NAF  activities,  the  more 
they  help  themselves. 


Quality  of  life  construction  is  booming. 
1983  could  be  the  best  year  yet. 


Standridge  said  MCA  and 
NAF  plans  are  linked.  All  decisions 
may  be  made  separately,  but  there’s 
a master  plan. 

“In  other  words,  no  one  post 
gets  everything  while  another  gets 
nothing,”  he  said.  Major  emphasis 
in  the  next  few  years  will  be  in  South 
Korea  and  Europe. 

“You  can  see  it  already,” 
Carton  said.  “In  Korea,  for  exam- 
ple, there  were  years  when  we  had 
no  construction  at  all.  Now,  we’ve 
had  a program  over  the  last  three 
years  that’s  run  at  $60  million  to  $70 
million  a year  — the  new  barracks 
and  facilities  are  actually  starting  to 
come  on  line.  New  construction  and 
maintenance  in  Europe  have  started 
to  improve  markedly.” 

“They’ll  get  the  attention,” 
Standridge  concurred,  “because 
that’s  frankly  where  our  needs  are 
greatest.” 

Some  stateside  soldiers  might 
argue  with  those  stationed  overseas 
as  to  who’s  got  it  good,  or  better. 
But  that’s  the  crux  of  all  quality-of- 
life  issues:  Perceptions.  Expecta- 
tions. Balance. 

“It’s  not  easy.  Everything  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  But  there’ve 
been  significant  victories.  Over  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  funding  for 
new  quality-of-life  program  initia- 
tives has  increased  at  a rate  of  about 
a half-billion  dollars  a year,”  Stand- 
ridge said.  “We  are  not  well,  but  we 
are  getting  well.”  □ 


New  barracks  near  completion  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  Army  FY  82  spending  for  troop 
housing  was  about  $210  miilion  — nearly  equal  to  1980  and  1981  spending  combined. 
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2ND  ARMORED  DIVISION 


ACTIVATED  July  15,  1940,  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  the  2nd  Armored  is 
the  only  armored  division  that  has 
been  on  continuous  active  duty. 
Under  the  command  of  Gen.  George 
S.  Patton  Jr.,  the  division  prepared 
for  overseas  service  during  stateside 
maneuvers  in  the  early  1940s. 

The  division  left  the  states  in 
December  1942  and  saw  fighting  in 
North  Africa,  Sicily  and  throughout 
Europe.  The  2nd  Armored  Division 
was  part  of  the  force  that  eliminated 
the  German  “bulge”  in  December 
1944,  and  it  was  the  first  American 
unit  to  enter  Berlin  the  next  year. 
The  division  participated  in  seven 
campaigns  in  World  War  II  and  was 
awarded  the  Belgian  Fourragere. 

After  a short  period  of  occu- 
pation duty  in  Europe,  the  division 
went  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  in  Janu- 
ary 1946.  The  2nd  Armored  return- 
ed to  Europe  in  July  1951  as  part  of 
the  “Mailed  Fist  of  NATO”.  In 
February  1958,  the  division  again 
returned  to  Fort  Hood,  where  it 
trained  recruits.  In  three  and  a half 

This  article  on  an  Active  Army  division  is  one  in  a series 
compiled  from  official  Army  sources  by  Danny  M. 
Johnson,  a management  analyst  who  works  for  fhe 
assisfanf  chief  of  sfaff  for  Intelligence  at  the  Pentagon. 


Fort  Hood,  Texas 
Garlstadt,  West  Germany 


years,  the  2nd  Armored  trained 
more  than  90,000  soldiers  in  basic 
military  skills. 

The  Berlin  crisis  brought  a 
change  in  mission  for  “Hell  on 
Wheels.”  It  became  a full  combat- 
ready  tactical  division  in  1961,  and 
in  1962  was  the  first  regular  ar- 
mored division  to  be  assigned  to  the 


Strategic  .\rmy  Corps.  In  1963,  it 
participated  in  the  history -making 
exercise  Big  Lift.  Elements  of  the 
Iron  Deuce  also  panicipated  «n  the 
1964  Exercise  Long  Thrust  .\.  In 
early  1964,  the  unit  became  the  first 
armored  division  in  the  United 
States  to  receive  the  .M-60  tank.  The 
M-60  was  subsequently  used  in  the 
1964  L .S.  Strike  Command  Exercise 
Desert  Strike. 

Early  in  19"’5,  elements  of 
the  2nd  .Armored  Division  rotated 
between  Fort  Hood  and  northern 
\\  est  Germany  under  the  Brigade  "’5 
concept.  The  program  was  designed 
to  step  up  N.ATO  readiness  and  se- 
curity. In  the  fall  of  1978.  the  2nd 
.Armored  Division  (Forward)  was 
established  at  Garlstadt,  taking  the 
place  of  the  rotating  elements  from 
the  division.  The  2nd  .Armored  Dis  i- 
sion  (Forward)  is  the  only  major 
Army  combat  unit  stationed  in 
northern  West  Germany. 

Assigned  to  III  Corps  and  a 
rapid  reinforcing  unit  to  L.S.  .Army 
Europe  and  N.ATO,  the  2nd  Ar- 
mored Division  frequently  partici- 
pates in  REFORGER  and  other 
large  field  training  exercises. 


Sandbag-laden  M-4  Sherman  tanks  of  the  67th  Armor,  2nd  Armored  Division,  roll  through  Ahlen,  Germany,  on  their  way  to  Berlin. 
About  60  miles  east  of  the  Rhine  River,  Ahlen  was  a hospital  town  with  a garrison  of  some  3,000  patients.  It  surrendered  without  a 
fight  in  late  March  1945. 
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SOLDIERS 


RACE  TO  THE  CLOUDS 


Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 


DURING  AN  EXPEDITION  to  the  West  in  1806,  the 
famed  explorer  Zebulon  Pike  came  across  a mountain 
that  rose  14,000  feet  above  the  plains  near  present-day 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  He  tried  to  climb  the  moun- 
tain, but  after  failing  to  reach  the  icy  summit.  Pike 
claimed  that  the  peak  would  never  be  scaled. 

At  the  1982  Pike’s  Peak  Hill  Climb,  Bill  Brister, 
driving  a Chevy-powered,  Wells-Coyote  buggy,  set  a 
new  open-wheel  class  record  on  the  way  to  taking  over- 


all honors  for  the  day.  His  winning  time  was  1 1 minutes, 
44.82  seconds. 

So  much  for  being  an  unscalable  peak. 

The  first  road  up  Pike’s  Peak  was  completed  in 
1880.  But  it  wasn’t  until  1901  that  a Locomobile 
Steamer  was  driven,  and  pushed,  to  the  top.  The  trip 
took  about  nine  hours. 

In  1915,  Spencer  Penrose,  a local  entrepreneur, 
built  a highway  to  the  summit.  He  decided  to  hold  a race 


Above,  Randy 
Schranz’s  1981 
Camaro  rounds 
one  of  the  156 
turns  in  the 
Pike’s  Peak 
Hili  Climb. 
• Right,  a stock 
car  class  entrant 
throws  his  car 
around  a hairpin 
turn  on  his 
climb  up  the 
Colorado 
mountain. 
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to  announce  his  new  road  in  1916.  The  winning  time  in 
Penrose’s  inaugural  race  was  20:55.6,  set  by  Rea  Lentz 
in  a Romano  Demon  Special.  The  race  has  been  held  an- 
nually ever  since  except  during  the  war  years.  And  the 
times  just  keep  tumbling  down  as  the  racers  annually 
speed  toward  the  top. 

The  track  itself  is  a winding  series  of  switchbacks 
and  hairpin  turns,  156  in  all.  The  starting  line  is  set  at 
9,402-foot  level.  The  race  course  follows  the  highway 
climbing  12.42  miles  to  the  finish  line  at  the  14,1 10-foot 
peak.  There  are  no  guard  rails  along  this  treacherous 
course  and  the  roadway  is  mainly  gravel. 

The  hill  climb  is  nicknamed  “Race  to  the 
Clouds,”  mainly  because  of  the  altitude  at  which  the 


race  is  held.  Another  reason,  however,  is  the  unpredict- 
able weather.  Racers  may  leave  the  starting  line  under 
sunny  blue  skies,  but  as  they  approach  the  top,  the 
weather  can  suddenly  change.  With  a sudden  fury,  the 
skies  may  cloud  over  and  become  filled  with  wind-swept 
rain  and  snow.  All  of  which  leads  to  some  exciting  ac- 
tion and  demanding  driving  conditions. 

All  types  of  motor  vehicles  have  competed  in  the 
hill  climb.  Over  the  years,  the  upright  sprint  cars,  with 
their  powerful  engines,  have  been  the  most  f>opular.  Un- 
til recently  they  were  also  the  most  successful. 

Current  classes  of  vehicles  are  the  sprints  (open 
wheel),  “stock”  cars  and  the  new  pro  rally,  as  well  as 
four  classes  of  motorcycles. 


The  gravel-covered 
roads  up  Pike’s  Peak 
can  be  as  slick  as 
marbles  in  a Teflon- 
covered  skillet.  Even 
the  most  experi- 
enced drivers  can 
find  themselves  off- 
course  under  these 
conditions.  Jay 
Stewart  found  his 
1980  Funco  buggy  in 
just  such  a situation. 
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I Bottom  row,  from  left:  Val  King  blazes 
along  in  his  Chevy  truck.  • Frank 
Crater’s  Mustang  (88)  • and  Gary  Lee 
'j  Kanawyer’s  racer  drift  through  corners 
I in  the  156-curve  course.  Kanawyer,  1981 
open  class  winner,  finished  second  in 
1982  — the  60th  running  of  the  hill 
climb.  • Al  Unser  Jr.’s  1982  Unser 
I Special  is  wheeled  from  the  pit  area. 


Top  row,  from  left: 
Melvin  Shapiro  (107) 
and  James  Brewer 
(161)  race  their 
cycles  to  the  top. 

• Bobby  Unser  Jr. 
drives  his  1982 
Wells  Coyote  to  the 
cheers  of  sideline 
spectators.  • Motor- 
cyclists have  the 
toughest  time  up  the 
mountain  because 
dust  clouds  kicked 
up  by  other  racers 
often  obscure  the 
road. 


Starting  positions  for  the  race  are  determined  by 
the  qualifying  times  set  during  trials  held  earlier  in  the 
week.  Positioning  is  important  because  the  track  tends 
l]  to  deteriorate  as  the  race  progresses.  This  is  most  impor- 
tant for  the  motorcyclists,  though. 

The  motorcyclists  race  in  packs  of  about  40  riders 
in  each  class.  Those  in  the  front  of  the  pack  get  a clear 
I view  of  the  road  ahead.  Those  farther  back  are  forced  to 

S'  eat  a lot  of  dust  fighting  their  way  to  the  finish.  This 
leads  to  some  hairy  driving.  Some  cyclists  lose  their  way 
in  the  dust  cloud  and  can  be  seen  careening  off  the 
course  into  the  rocks. 

The  fastest  1982  finish  for  a motorcyclist  was  set 
by  Arlo  England  on  a Yamaha.  His  time  of  13:19.38 
gave  him  the  overall  laurels  along  with  those  of  the  open 
A semipro  class. 

Chuck  Lee  captured  first  for  the  semipro  250 
class,  time  13:46.70. 

Les  Wagner  rode  his  Maico  to  the  top  with  a time 
of  14:14.12  in  the  open  B amateur  class. 

Ken  Perkins’  time  of  15:02.55  was  good  enough 


for  a first  place  in  the  250B  amateur. 

The  Chevy  Monza  of  Ralph  Bruning  clocked  a 
stock  car  class  record,  taking  top  honors  with  a finish  of 
12:50.28. 

The  real  surprise  of  the  day,  though,  came  in  the 
pro  rally  class.  John  Buffum,  a veteran  rally  driver,  but 
Pike’s  Peak  rookie,  roared  across  the  finish  line  in 
12:20.52.  His  turbo-charged,  five-cylinder,  four-wheel- 
drive  Audi  Quattro  only  finished  ninth  overall  for  the 
day.  But  he  finished  more  than  a minute  ahead  of  the 
second-place  racer  in  his  class  and  30  seconds  faster 
than  Bruning’s  stock  car  class  record.  That’s  a respect- 
able showing  for  a “beginner.”  Pike’s  Peak  racing  may 
never  be  the  same  again. 

Audi  plans  a major  assault  on  the  summit  for 
this  year’s  Pike’s  Peak  Hill  Climb.  The  German  car 
maker  will  enter  three  cars  in  what  observers  say  will  be 
an  even  more  exciting  race  than  before. 

So  for  a mountain  of  motor  madness  set  among 
some  of  the  most  breath-taking  scenery  in  the  West, 
check  out  the  next  Race  to  the  Clouds  on  July  10.  □ 
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COMBAT  MEDICS 

FRSTAIDTOTHE  RESCUE 


Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


THE  sun  beats  down,  driving  the 
temperature  toward  100  degrees. 
Sweat  mixes  with  dirt,  leaving 
streaks  across  the  soldiers’  faces. 
They  struggle  to  climb  a hill  with  the 
wounded  in  makeshift  litters  or 
I across  their  backs. 

As  they  near  the  top,  a ma- 
chine gun  fires  in  the  distance.  Ex- 
plosions shake  the  ground. 

Just  ahead,  a medevac  heli- 
copter lands,  sending  more  dirt  and 
dust  in  all  directions. 

You  can  see  the  strain  in  their 
faces  and  hear  the  urgency  in  the 
; soldiers’  voices.  “Keep  pressure  on 
that  wound!’’  “Don’t  let  any  dirt 
get  in  there!’’ 

“Okay,  let’s  go!’’ 

The  soldiers  rush  toward  the 
helicopter  and  load  the  wounded 
aboard.  The  medevac  lifts  off,  tak- 
ing the  wounded  to  the  aid  station. 
The  soldiers  on  the  ground  scamper 
down  the  hill  to  treat  other  wounded 
soldiers. 

Early  the  following  morning, 
these  same  soldiers  sit  quietly  in  a 
post  theater.  They’ve  washed  off  the 
dirt  and  look  all  spit-and-polish. 
Behind  them  a band  plays.  Without 
warning,  the  band  begins  playing 
the  theme  song  from  “M.A.S.H.’’ 
The  theater  fills  with  hundreds  of 
cheering  voices  and  clenched  fists. 
These  soldiers  are  Class  17,  2nd  Bat- 
talion, • Academy  Brigade.  Today 
they  graduate.  Now  they  will  be- 
come 9 IBs,  combat  medics. 

“We  try  to  instill  in  them  the 
fact  that  ‘B’  means  not  only  ‘bravo,’ 
but  it  means  ‘the  best,’  ’’  said  Lt. 
Col.  Zula  J.  Johnston.  Johnston  is 
the  deputy  chief.  Combat  Medical 
Specialist  Division,  Academy  of 
Health  Sciences,  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

“Medics  have  to  be  the  best 
in  everything  they  do.  They  have  to 


be  the  best  because  they  are  taking 
care  of  the  best  there  is,  the  Amer- 
ican fighting  man.  They  have  to  be 
the  best-trained  soldiers  they  can 
be,’’  Johnston  said. 

Part  of  that  training  is  a 
three-day  FTX  (field  training  exer- 
cise). During  the  FTX,  the  students 
use  everything  they’ve  learned  in  the 
course.  The  chopper  rescue  was  one 
of  the  many  situations  to  which 
students  had  to  react. 

They  also  had  to  treat  NBC 
(nuclear,  biological  and  chemi- 
cal) wounds;  care  for  patients  at  an 
aid  station;  and  use  ropes  to  cross 
a stream,  treat  patients  and  re- 
turn across  the  stream  with  them  to 
safety. 

“NBC  has  been  the  hardest,’’ 
said  Pvt.  2 Mark  Durbin.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  123rd 
Armored  Division,  Kentucky  Army 
National  Guard  (ARNG),  Students 
must  be  able  to  mask  themselves, 
and  also  mask  and  treat  their  pa- 
tients. Durbin  is  currently  enrolled 


in  a nursing  course  at  a hospital  in 
Kentucky.  “I’ve  always  wanted  to 
help  people,’’  he  said. 

“I  enjoyed  the  FTX,’’  said 
Pvt.  1 Elaine  Allan,  227th  Combat 
Support  Brigade,  Florida  ARNG. 
“It  was  like  you  were  going  to  war 
for  real.”  For  her  it  meant  using  all 
of  the  skills  she  had  learned  in  the 
classroom.  Allan  wants  to  go  on  ac- 
tive duty  and  be  stationed  in  Ger- 
many. 

“Students  come  to  us  with- 
out knowing  anything  about  combat 
medics.  But  still,  even  from  day 
one,  they  seem  to  be  a pretty  moti- 
vated, dedicated  group  of  people,” 
Johnston  said.  “And  they  try. 
They’re  here  because  they  want  to 
be  medics.  They  want  to  take  care  of 
people.” 

Instructors  with  combat  ex- 
perience can  teach  students  what  it 
means  to  be  a medic,  said  Johnston. 

“The  majority  of  our  in- 
structors have  had  experiences  in 
Vietnam,”  Johnston  said.  “They 


Opposite  page, 
in  a field  train- 
ing exercise,  a 
combat  medic 
learns  that  sav- 
ing a life  can 
mean  being  ex- 
posed to  the 
realities  of  war 
— and  having 
a strong  back. 

• Right,  the 
FTX  also  tests 
the  skills  of 
treating  a 
patient. 
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are  senior  NCOs  (non-commis- 
sioned officers)  who  are  very,  very 
committed.  They  are  dedicated  to 
being  professional  NCOs. 

“The  NCO  is  the  most  impor- 
tant person  in  our  organization  be- 
cause he  or  she  is  the  person  teaching 
the  students  and  working  with 
them,”  she  asserted.  “They  really  be- 
come role  models  for  the  students.” 
Graduating  isn’t  the  end  of 
the  student’s  medical  training, 
Johnston  noted. 

“We  have  only  10  weeks,” 
she  said,  “to  take  people  with  no 
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no  medical  background  and  teach 
them  the  skills  they  are  going  to 
need  to  save  lives  on  the  battlefield. 

“Those  people  leave  here  at 
an  apprentice  level  only.  They  have 
to  be  reinforced  constantly.  We  are 
dealing  with  some  very  sophisticated 
skills.  You  just  can’t  teach  it  all  in 
10  weeks.  You  can  give  them  a good, 
basic  understanding.  You  can  intro- 
duce them  to  it  and  help  them  know 
where  they  need  progress.” 

The  10-week  course  gives  the 
students  a basic  knowledge  of  how 
to  treat  patients  in  combat.  They 


learn  treatment  of  different  t>T>es  of 
wounds  as  well  as  patient  evacua- 
tion. They  also  learn  some  basic 
nursing  skills. 

The  student’s  ability  to  per- 
form these  and  other  skills  is  tested 
in  the  field  exercise. 

“In  medicine,  experience  is 
really  the  only  teacher,”  said  SFC 
Larry  Jordon,  NCO  in  charge.  "W  e 
can  give  you  the  basics.  We  can  tell 
you  what  you’re  supposed  to  do  in  a 
given  situation.  But  experience  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  make  you  a 
medic."  □ 
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COMBAT  MEDICINE 

GOES  UNDER  THE  KNIFE 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


Top,  students  in  the  combat  medic  course  evacuate  a “casualty”  during  a field  training 
exercise.  • Students  in  the  medical  lab  course  mark  and  organize  test  tubes  used  to 
hold  specimens  for  later  study  under  the  microscope. 


THE  largest  school  of  health-care 
training  in  the  free  world  is  also  one 
of  the  largest  schools  in  the  Army. 
The  school,  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  is  the  Academy  of  Health 
Sciences  (AHS). 

The  academy  occupies  about 
160  buildings  on  post.  It  also  has 
more  than  1,900  staff  and  faculty 
members.  Each  year,  more  than 
30,000  students  graduate  from  its 
156  medical  courses.  About  24,000 
others  take  correspondence  courses. 

The  academy  is  responsible 
for  Army  medical  training  from  ba- 
sic enlisted  and  officer  courses  to 
advanced  programs.  Classes  range 
from  three  days  to  52  weeks. 

The  AHS  is  part  of  the 
Health  Services  Command,  also  on 
Fort  Sam.  The  academy  began  train- 
ing Army  medical  personnel  at  Carl- 
isle Barracks,  Pa.,  in  1920.  In  1946, 
the  academy  was  moved  to  Fort 
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Sam.  Since  then,  more  than  450,000 
students  have  graduated.  Each  year, 
graduates  provide  patient  care  to  sol- 
diers and  their  families  worldwide. 

The  largest  MOS  (military 
occupational  specialty)  taught  at  the 
school  is  medical  specialist,  91 B.  It 
is  one  of  the  army’s  largest  MOSs. 
Medics  are  assigned  to  hospitals, 
clinics  and  battalions.  The  course 
primarily  teaches  students  how  to 
care  for  combat  casualties. 

Recently,  the  MOS  under- 
went the  first  of  several  major 
changes  which  will  affect  students 
and  medics  already  in  the  field. 

In  October  1982,  the  91 B 
course  was  expanded  from  six  to  10 
weeks  to  meet  the  Army’s  need  for 
medics  to  have  more  skills  in 
treating  those  combat  casualties. 


"We  can’t  expect  to  have  ab- 
solute air  superiority  on  a future 
battlefield,’’  said  Brig.  Gen.  Robert 
H.  Buker,  academy  commandant. 
“Our  combat  medics  have  to  pro- 
vide critical  life  support  and  care  for 
several  hours  in  preparation  for 
evacuation  by  either  air  or  ground 
ambulance.’’ 

Now,  all  patient  care  stu- 
dents attend  the  first  four  weeks  of 
the  91 B course  together.  Students 
learn  the  common  medical  care  sub- 
jects. After  the  four  weeks,  soldiers 
going  on  to  .MOSs  other  than  com- 
bat medic  break  off  for  specialty- 
training,  said  Lt.  Col.  Zula  J.  John- 
ston, deputy  chief.  Combat  Medical 
Specialist  Division. 

Soldiers  who  are  going  on  to 
be  combat  medics  continue  for  an 


added  six  weeks,  she  said.  These  six 
weeks  of  training  teach  students  to 
prevent  and  control  infection,  treat 
combat  injuries  and  use  basic  nurs- 
ing skills. 

The  next  phase  of  the  combat 
medic  change  is  scheduled  this  Octo- 
ber. Soldiers  in  grade  E-5  and  below 
will  be  converted  to  91. A.  a new 
MOS.  Medical  specialists  in  grades 
E-6  and  above  will  remain  9 IBs. 
said  Buker. 

“The  91. A B approach  was 
adopted  because  there  will  be  two 
different  sets  of  clinical  skills  within 
the  same  .MOS,  and  a mix  of  re- 
quirements at  grade  E-5,”  he  said.  [ 
“But  it’s  imponant  to  remember  * 
that91.A  B is  really  one  career  field. 
We  are  simply  using  the  difference 
in  MOS  rather  than  a skill  identifier  . 
to  indicate  level  of  training.”  ^ 

In  November  1982.  the  acad-  i 
emy  started  a new  advanced  medical  j 
specialist  course.  The  course  trains 
the  91 B at  the  E-5  level  in  advanced  | 
emergency  medicine,  medical  ad-  j 
ministration  and  ambulatory  care. 
Buker  said. 

“We’ve  needed  this  ad- 
vanced level  of  training  for  some 
time  to  bridge  the  gap  between  what 
the  91 B NCO  does  in  peacetime  and 
what  we  expect  in  combat.”  he  said. 

Later  on.  the  academy  also 
plans  to  make  completion  of  the 
new  advanced  course  mandatory  for 
promotion  to  E-6. 

“.After  that,  failure  to  com- 
plete further  training  could  result  in 
a career  that  caps  at  E-5  or  MOS  re- 
classification,” Buker  said.  “Obvi- 
ously. this  change  cannot  be  put  in- 
to effect  until  we  have  the  capacity 
to  train  every  91 B eligible  for  pro- 
motion to  E-6.” 

The  increased  91 B course 
length  also  means  some  changes  for 
the  academy  itself. 

“With  the  new  program,  we 
are  adding  about  UX)  people  to  our 
staff  and  faculty,”  said  Col.  James 
Cl.  Van  Straten,  deputy  comman- 
dant. “We’ll  have  classes  of  5(X) 
starting  every  other  Monday,  or  25 
times  a year.  We  will  be  training 
12, (XX)  soldiers  in  career  manage- 
ment field  91.  In  addition,  we  will 
train  some  8.1XX)  officers  and  I4.(XX) 
enlisted  personnel  in  other  courses 


One  of  the 
things  combat 
medic  stu- 
dents learn  is 
how  to  trans- 
port casualties 
from  the  field 
using  whatever 
kind  of  litter  is 
available. 
Ponchos  prove 
effective  for 
these  soldiers 
in  removing  a 
wounded 
soldier  from 
the  front  lines. 
This  is  part  of 
their  field  exer- 
cise. 
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during  that  period.” 

Graduates  of  the  new  91 B 
course  fill  the  void  left  when  the  16- 
week-long  91  CIO  patient  care  spe- 
cialist course  was  dropped  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Johnston  said  the  new  train- 
ing is  a positive  step.  “I  think  it  can 
instill  pride  in  the  individual  medical 
soldier,”  she  said.  ‘‘We  tell  our 
soldiers  they  are  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  best.  We  can’t  just 
pay  lip  service  to  that.  By  giving 
them  more  skills,  we’re  saying,  ‘We 
are  preparing  you  to  do  what  we’ve 
been  asking  you  to  do.’  ” 

‘‘The  standards  you  set  de- 
termine the  product  you  get,”  said 
SFC  Walter  Drummond,  an  acad- 
emy instructor  for  five  years,  who 
thinks  the  course  will  help  prepare 
the  students  better. 

Another  academy  course 
geared  toward  combat  medicine  is 
the  combat  casualty  care  course 
(C4).  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
doctors,  and  other  medical  officers 
spend  eight-and-a-half  days  and 
nights  in  the  field  at  a nearby  train- 
ing site.  More  than  1,200  military 
personnel  have  finished  the  course 
since  it  started  in  early  1982. 

The  lack  of  active  duty  mili- 
tary doctors  with  combat  experience 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  C4  course. 
The  course  gives  many  doctors  their 
first  experience  with  treating  pa- 
tients in  the  field,  operating  in  a 
chemical  environment  and  retriev- 
ing wounded  ‘‘under  fire.” 

‘‘The  C4  course  is  the  most 
realistic  and  invigorating  experience 
we  can  present  to  a young  physician 
who  has  had  no  previous  combat  ex- 
perience,” said  the  Army  Surgeon 
General,  Lt.  Gen.  Bernhard  T.  Mit- 
temeyer. 

‘‘Even  if  they  never  go  to 
war,  I think  going  out  in  the  field 
and  living  there  for  several  days  al- 
lows the  physicians  to  understand 
how  the  combat  soldier  lives.  To  be 
told  about  living  in  the  field  is  not 
the  same  as  living  in  it,”  said  Navy 
Capt.  Samuel  M.  Steele  Jr.,  C4  task 
force  director.  ‘‘At  the  same  time,  it 
prepares  them  to  live  and  work  in 
combat  surroundings  so  they  can 
provide  medical  care  to  troops  if  the 
need  arises.”  □ 


Above,  a stu- 
dent in  the 
medical  lab 
course  pre- 
pares for  an 
upcoming 
class.  The 
course  is  15 
weeks  long.  • 
Right,  students 
in  the  X-ray 
course  spend 
part  of  their 
time  in  the 
classroom 
learning  about 
the  different 
bones  in  the 
body  that  they 
will  learn  to 
X-ray. 
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ARMY  human  relations  has  been  the  best- 
selling theme  of  countless  war  movies  and 
novels.  It  even  pops  up  on  prime-time  TV 
sitcoms. 

Recruit  a group  of  average  Ameri- 
cans: a ghetto  black,  a hill  farmer,  a rich  kid, 
a barracks  lawyer,  a religious  fanatic,  a bar- 
room brawler  and  a con  artist.  If  there’s 
anyone  they  hate  worse  than  each  other,  it’s 
their  nasty,  steel-hard  sergeant.  If  there’s  a 
group  that’s  more  fumbling  and  bungling, 
it’s  their  officers. 

After  months  of  training,  humor,  sex 
and  tragedy,  the  outfit  goes  to  war.  When 
they  least  expect  it  — when  they’re  tired, 
wet,  dirty  and  hungry  — the  mission  comes. 
The  orders  spell  certain  death.  But  Holly- 
wood scripts  have  happy  endings.  The  unit 
braves  flaming  and  thunderous  special  ef- 
fects, pulls  together  and  wins.  Their  ranks 
have  been  thinned.  Newly  trained  reserves 
take  over.  To  them,  the  battle-weary  vets  ap- 
pear nasty  and  steel-hard. 

The  plot  hardly  ever  wins  critics’ 
kudos,  said  sociologist  Charles  Moskos  in 
his  book.  The  American  Enlisted  Man.  The 
plot  does  make  oodles  of  money.  Its  popu- 
larity says  a lot  about  the  common  experi- 
ences of  soldiers  year  in  and  year  out. 

Back  in  the  real  world,  poor  commu- 
nication remains  one  of  the  major  stumbling 
blocks  to  good  human  relations. 

Differences  among  soldiers  can  wreck 
a unit.  In  a world  where  foes  use  live  ammo, 
that  can  be  deadly. 

Battle-smart  commanders  have  always 
known  this.  Gen.  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  the 
late  Army  chief  of  staff,  knew  it.  As  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  he  had  to  pick  soldiers 
to  train  Vietnamese  territorial  forces.  The 
trainers  lived  in  villages  with  these  home- 
guard  troops.  The  Army  chose  only  those 
men  who  had  served  in  combat  in  rifle  com- 
panies for  four  months. 

Sure  those  soldiers  knew  fighting.  But 
there  was  a different  reason  they  were  picked 
as  trainers.  It  had  to  do  with  the  way  they 
looked  at  and  treated  people. 

“You  see,’’  Abrams  said  in  1974, 
“Americans  as  a whole  had  trouble  with  the 
whole  idea  of  the  Vietnamese.  Their  color 
was  a little  different.  Their  eyes  were  a little 
different.  They  were  kind  of  small.  Those 
kinds  of  differences  tend  to  bother  Amer- 
icans. So  we  sent  the  rifle  company  fellow 
who  had  been  in  combat  for  four  months 
because,  in  that  four  months’  time  their 
whole  set  of  human  values  changes. 

“They  were  no  longer  interested  in 
what  school  another  fellow  went  to,  no 


longer  interested  in  what  color  he  is,  no 
longer  interested  in  what  city  he  comes  from 
or  how  he  speaks  the  king’s  English. 

“These  things  were  no  longer  impor- 
tant. Their  values  were  about  other  things: 
who  carried  his  load  when  the  night  was  dark 
— and  when  the  day  was  long  — and  when 
the  danger  was  there  all  the  time.  Those  were 
the  things  that  mattered,  that  they  looked 
for  and  saw  in  others.’’ 

These  soldiers  were  a successful 
group,  Abrams  said.  They  saw  people  for 
what  they  were  worth. 

The  Army  needs  these  values  all  the 
time.  But  outlooks  forged  in  the  fires  of 
combat  are  hard  to  come  by  in  peacetime. 

That’s  why,  Abrams  said,  the  Army 
has  a human  relations  program.  Today, 
after  a few  name  changes,  it’s  called  the 
Army  Equal  Opportunity  Program.  It 
focuses  on  the  way  people  look  at  each  other 
and  is  a linchpin  in  the  Army’s  fighting 
machine.  The  program  is  spelled  out  in 
Army  Regulation  (AR)  600-21.  Soldiers  who 
discriminate  or  sexually  harass  can  be  fined 
or  sent  to  jail. 

Racism  and  sexism  exist  in  American 
society.  The  Army  draws  on  society  for  its 
soldiers.  So  racism  and  sexism  will  be  found 
in  the  Army. 

Racism  and  sexism  do  more  than  just 
corrode  a unit’s  morale  and  fighting  spirit. 
They  create  a tunnel  vision  that  leads  to  false 
estimates  of  the  enemy  situation. 

“Racism  fosters  hate,’’  said  Maj. 
Earl  H.  Tilford  Jr.,  executive  editor  of  Air 
University  Review.  “While  hatred  facilitates 
killing,  it  also  prompts  a disregard  for  the 
enemy’s  virtues  and  abilities.  We  find  it 
easier  to  hate  an  enemy  whose  skin  color,  eye 
shape  or  religion  differs  significantly  from 
our  own.’’ 

It’s  irrational  — and  dangerous  — to 


It’s  irrational  — 
and  dangerous 
— to  think  that 
skin  coior,  the 
shape  of 
peoples’  eyes, 
their  reiigion, 
or  even  their 
sex  or  age 
have  anything 
to  do  with  their 
ability  to  fight. 
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Soldiers  who 
feel  they  are 
the  victims  of 
discrimination 
and  harass- 
ment should 
march  their 
complaints  up 
the  chain  of 
command. 


think  that  skin  color,  the  shape  of  peoples’ 
eyes,  their  religion,  or  even  their  sex  or  age 
have  anything  to  do  with  their  ability  to 
fight. 

“The  warrior  who  can  appreciate  the 
enemy’s  abilities  without  having  to  contend 
with  blinding  prejudice  has  a real  advan- 
tage,’’ said  Tilford. 

The  effects  of  racism  and  sexism 
aren’t  wiped  out  the  instant  recruits  don 
Army  green.  If  the  uniform  were  a magic 
wand,  there  wouldn’t  be  best-selling  war 
movies  and  novels. 

Like  maintenance  for  tools  and  weap- 
ons, human  relations  is  the  day-to-day  work 
of  the  Army.  It’s  unglamorous,  demanding, 
hands-on  work  like  maintenance,  in  which 
the  only  results  are  bruised  knuckles  and 
grease  under  the  fingernails.  When  human 
relations  works,  it  often  goes  unnoticed  and 
unrewarded.  When  it  fails,  everyone  notices. 

By  and  large  the  equal  opportunity 
(EO)  program  has  succeeded  — not 
everywhere  and  not  all  the  time.  It  is  the  Ar- 
my, after  all.  Only  Hollywood  armies  never 
have  deadlined  tanks  and  trucks. 

There’s  more  to  the  program  than 
just  learning  a weapon  and  learning  to  work 
and  live  with  other  soldiers. 

The  EO  program  has  two  main  divi- 
sions: training  and  affirmative  action.  Hu- 
man relations  is  part  of  every  soldier’s  job. 
However,  specially  trained  sergeants  and  of- 
ficers are  assigned  at  brigade  and  higher 
headquarters.  They  help  the  chain  of  com- 
mand stay  on  the  human  relations  track. 
They  analyze  their  own  unit  and  subordinate 
units  for  their  commander. 

TRAINING 

EQUAL  opportunity  training  looks  beyond 
the  day-to-day  concerns.  Having  a grip  on 
today’s  problems  is  no  guarantee  that  to- 
morrow’s won’t  slip  out  of  reach. 

Each  post  or  division  tailors  training 
to  its  own  needs  and  problems.  In  these 
classes  soldiers  learn  about  stereotypes.  They 
become  sensitive  to  cultural  differences, 
minority  concerns,  and  how  prejudices  form 
in  their  own  minds.  They  learn  to  see  that 
solutions  must  come  from  within  them- 
selves. 

Human  relations  training  takes  place 
where  it  counts  the  most  — in  the  Army’s 
companies,  batteries  and  troops.  Post  and 
division  equal  opportunity  sergeants  train 
unit  discussion  leaders.  They  in  turn  conduct 
training  in  their  own  units.  Senior  NCOs 
hold  NCO  calls.  Commanders  hold  officers’ 
calls.  Human  relations  forms  the  bulk  of  this 
instruction. 


EO  training  is  time-consuming.  Hu-  : 
man  relations  is  different  from  a cut-and-  : 
dried  mechanical  task.  The  training  teaches  i 
soldiers  to  be  flexible.  Esery  unit  is  made  up  i 
of  individuals  at  different  lesels  of  training 
and  experience.  .Missions  differ.  Terrain,  i 
weather,  time,  support  and  equipment  all  ! 
vary.  Soldiers  have  to  be  effective  in  these  ; 
changing  conditions.  Technical  and  tactical  j 
know-how  are  one  set  of  keys.  The  other  is  i 
the  human  relations  of  the  unit.  i 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
ACCORDING  to  .AR  600-21,  affirmative 
actions  exist  to  make  sure  that  soldiers  get 
equal  opportunities  to  pursue  their  profes- 
sions. .Affirmative  action  plans  can  be  found 
down  to  brigade  level.  They  have  planned 
actions,  the  regulation  says,  to  find  and  cor- 
rect problems  in  the  system. 

When  problems  get  in  the  wav  of 
good  human  relations,  they  are  supposed  to 
be  solved  in  the  unit.  The  Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers  Education  System  has 
boosted  the  leadership  and  communications 
skills  of  most  sergeants.  They  have  the  tools 
to  resolve  most  human  relations  conflicts 
right  where  they  start.  But  what’s  supposed 
to  be  and  what  happens  often  diverge. 

Racial  and  sexual  discrimination  and 
sexual  harassment  are  the  big  breakdowns  in 
human  relations.  There  are  several  ways  sol- 
diers can  get  the  broken  fixed.  They  can  start  1 
marching  up  the  chain  of  command.  Some- 
times soldiers  are  scared  or  unsure.  Some- 
times they  fear  an  unsympathetic  ear  or  feel 
the  immediate  chain  of  command  is  the 
problem.  They  feel  they  need  to  talk  to 
someone  else  along  the  chain. 

When  this  happens,  soldiers  can  take 
complaints  to  the  EO  office  or  the  inspector 
general  (IG).  The  first  person  who  will  inter- 
view them  is  usually  a sergeant.  Their  side  of 
the  story  will  be  heard.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
complaint  will  be  returned  to  the  unit.  If  the 
unit  has  a break  in  its  human  relations,  then 
the  unit  has  to  fix  it.  That's  the  wav  the 
Army  says  it’s  going  to  be. 

Equal  opportunity  sergeants  divide 
soldiers’  complaints  into  two  types:  informal 
and  formal. 

An  oral  complaint  is  informal.  Equal 
opportunity  sergeants  and  soldiers  prefer 
this  method,  with  as  many  as  90  percent  of 
the  complaints  handled  this  way.  Most  of 
these  involve  a breakdown  in  communica- 
tions between  soldiers  and  their  chain  of 
command. 

In  some  instances,  the  investigation 
uncovers  unintentional  discrimination.  In 
these  cases  soldiers  did  not  mean  to  harm  or 
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offend  others.  The  victims  define  the  charges 
of  discrimination  or  harrassment.  There- 
fore, soldiers  can  discriminate  or  harass  and 
not  realize  it. 

“Most  soldiers  want  to  lead  and  serve 
in  good  units,”  said  SFC  Ernest  Benson,  an 
EO  sergeant  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  “They’ll 
change  their  ways  when  their  mistakes  are 
pointed  out.”  After  interviewing  a soldier, 
some  EO  sergeants  talk  to  the  soldier’s 
sergeant.  Others  go  to  the  soldier’s  company 
commander  or  first  sergeant. 

Sometimes  complaints  are  the  result 
of  attitudes  developed  in  civilian  life.  Much 
of  what  is  unpleasant  for  a minority  in  civil- 
ian life  is  the  result  of  discrimination  or  pre- 
judice. It’s  easy  to  assume  that  unpleasant 
things  in  the  Army  have  the  same  cause,  and 
even  easier  when  the  soldier  doesn’t  have 
much  rank  and  draws  most  of  the  unpleasant 
details. 

At  times  soldiers  don’t  “have  their 
act  together.”  Blaming  others  is  an  easy  way 
out.  Some  soldiers  use  a charge  of  discrimi- 
nation or  harassment  to  avoid  an  unpleasant 
detail  or  assignment.  Investigators  rely  on 
experience  to  know  when  soldiers  are  trying 
to  “get  over.” 

For  serious  abuses,  there  is  the  formal 
complaint.  That’s  one  the  soldier  puts  in 
writing.  The  equal  opportunity  sergeant  can 
help  the  soldier  do  this.  Once  a soldier  has 
made  a formal  clearance  complaint,  it  will  be 
investigated. 

In  some  cases  where  the  IG  or  EO  of- 
ficer suspects  a crime  may  have  been  com- 
mitted, the  matter  is  turned  over  to  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Division  (CID). 

Currently,  one  out  of  100  IG  investi- 
gations involves  a sexual  or  racial  complaint. 
For  sexual  harassment  or  discrimination, 
one  in  five  of  these  complaints  can  be  sub- 
stantiated and  leads  to  further  action.  For 
racial  discrimination,  the  figure  is  less  than 
one  complaint  in  10. 

“Soldiers  have  pretty  well  learned  the 
lesson  that  racial  discrimination  will  not  be 
tolerated,”  said  Lt.  Col.  Fred  Phillips,  an  in- 
spector general  at  the  Pentagon.  “Gross  and 
flagrant  acts  are  gone  from  the  Army.  What 
deliberate  discrimination  remains  is  well- 
disguised.” 

Sexual  discrimination  can  also  be 
subtle  — or  blatant  — depending  on  who’s 
pointing  the  finger.  For  example,  Phillips 
said,  take  the  attractive  female  soldier  who  is 
chosen  to  be  the  battalion  commander’s 
driver.  Others  vying  for  the  job  may  feel  dis- 
crimination based  on  looks.  Or,  worse  yet, 
they  may  think  she  got  to  be  the  colonel’s 


driver  because  of  “you-know-what.”  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  is  qualified  for  the  job  and 
doesn’t  get  it,  she  may  feel  her  commander 
has  discriminated  against  her  because  she 
was  too  good-looking.  Cases  like  this  could 
be  fact  or  fiction,  but  Phillips  also  cited  real 
cases  from  IG  files: 

A female  soldier  went  to  her  com- 
mander to  complain  that  the  unit’s  PT  pro- 
gram discriminated  against  women  because 
the  standards  were  higher  than  Army  stan- 
dards. Also,  women  who  failed  to  meet  the 
higher  standards  had  to  take  remedial  PT  at 
unusual  hours.  The  commander  dismissed 
the  complaint  and  added  several  degrading 
remarks  about  female  soldiers.  She  took  her 
complaint  to  the  IG.  An  inquiry  substanti- 
ated the  complaints  about  the  PT  program 
and  the  commander’s  actions  and  remarks. 
The  results  went  to  the  brigade  commander 
for  action. 

Another  case  involved  a male  NCO 
who  found  two  soldiers  having  sex.  Later 
that  day,  the  NCO  blackmailed  the  female 
soldier  into  having  sex  with  him.  After  an  in- 
vestigation, command  action  against  the 
NCO  included  disciplinary  steps  as  well  as  a 
bar  to  reenlistment. 

To  prevent  incidents  like  these,  the 
Army  knows  it  must  tend  to  its  human  rela- 
tions carefully.  To  keep  the  faith  with  its  sol- 
diers, the  Army  builds  its  human  relations 
on  the  principles  of  fairness  and  opportunity. 

The  Army  knows  the  next  war  will  be 
a come-as-you-are  affair.  And  that  doesn’t 
mean  some  soldiers  will  show  up  in  fatigues 
and  some  in  BDUs.  The  soldiers  will  bring 
what’s  going  on  inside  their  heads.  They 
won’t  have  the  luxury  of  four  months’  com- 
bat to  get  their  heads  on  straight. 

The  next  time  there’s  danger  all 
around  and  the  nights  are  dark  and  the  days 
long,  soldiers  will  find  out  what  really  counts 
in  their  fellow  soldiers.  □ 


Racial  and  sex- 
ual discrimina- 
tion and  sexual 
harassment  are 
the  big  break- 
downs in  the 
Army’s  equal 
opportunity 
program. 
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FRANK 

LITTLE 

Lorena  Edien 

he  year  was  1934.  The  United  States  was 
bogged  down  in  the  Great  Depression.  There 
were  few  jobs  to  be  had.  Men  — in  fact,  whole 
families  — wandered  across  the  country  hunt- 
ing for  work. 

In  Philadelphia,  Frank  Little  couldn’t  find  a job. 
Taking  the  advice  of  a retired  sergeant.  Little  visited  the 
Army  recruiting  station. 

“I  wanted  to  join  one  of  the  four  all-black  units 
in  the  Army,”  Little  said,  “but  I was  told  I’d  have  to  go 
to  Fort  Huachuca  to  do  that  — and  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  no  money  for  transportation.” 

Little  went  back  to  his  friend,  the  retired  ser- 
geant, who  said,  “You’re  tough.  Go  to  Arizona  on  your 
own.”  So,  with  25  cents  in  his  pocket,  the  young  man 
started  west  to  become  a soldier. 

But  he  was  broke  before  he  even  got  out  of  the 
state.  “I  was  hungry,  so  I spent  the  25  cents  for 
supper,”  Little  said.  He  hitchhiked,  caught  rides  on 
freight  trains  and  stayed  in  hobo  jungles. 

Eventually  he  hopped  off  a freight  train  in  Ben- 
son, Ariz.,  about  30  miles  north  of  the  post,  and  started 
walking  until  two  soldiers  picked  him  up  and  took  him 
to  Fort  Huachuca. 

After  the  long  trip  and  deprivation,  he  was  told 
he  couldn’t  enlist  because  there  were  no  vacancies.  So  he 
waited. 

“I  hung  around  the  company  for  months  doing 
odd  jobs  for  a place  to  stay  and  something  to  eat,”  he 
said.  He  traveled  awhile  with  a circus,  looking  after 
animals  and  boxing  welterweight  challengers  as  the  cir- 
cus traveled  around  the  country.  When  he  was  in  Chi- 
cago, he  got  to  see  his  friend  Joe  Louis  in  his  first  pro- 
fessional fight. 

But  all  the  while.  Little  was  waiting  for  a vacancy 
so  he  could  join  the  Army.  Finally,  someone  left  and  he 
was  sworn  in  as  a recruit  in  Company  H of  the  25th  In- 
fantry Regiment  at  Fort  Huachuca. 

Although  it  was  a peacetime  Army,  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  1930s  had  little  time  to  relax.  Little  said  reveille 
was  at  6 a.m.  every  day. 

“We  had  to  fall  out,  fully  dressed,  for  inspec- 
tion,” he  recalled.  “We  had  a formation  after  break- 
fast, then  went  to  the  stables  to  take  care  of  the  animals. 


There  were  calisthenics,  too,  and  close-order  drill  after 
that.” 

The  animals  the  soldiers  cared  for  were  horses 
and  mules  that  carried  guns  for  Company  H.  a machine- 
gun  unit.  As  a recruit.  Little  was  a mule  leader.  He  was 
assigned  a mule  named  Dolly. 

“When  Dolly  was  inspected.”  he  said,  “any- 
thing wrong  was  my  fault.”  He  had  to  keep  her  area 
clean  and  also  make  sure  she  w as  clean,  fed  and  in  good 


health.  He  was  responsible  for  notifying  the  veterinar- 
ian if  Dolly  needed  medical  attention. 

The  animals  were  so  important  that  they  had  to 
be  taken  care  of  before  soldiers  could  eat  or  rest  after 
maneuvers  and  other  training. 

“The  first  thing  we  did  when  coming  back  into 
camp  was  take  care  of  the  horses  and  mules,”  Little 
said.  “Dolly  was  my  special  responsibility,  but  I also 
had  to  help  look  after  the  other  animals.” 

During  the  six  years  that  Little  and  Dolly  were 
together,  they  developed  a close  relationship.  The 
troops  went  on  maneuvers  in  the  mountains  and  can- 
yons all  around  Fort  Huachuca.  Several  times  the  highly 
intelligent  mule  saved  Little  from  injury  or  death  by 
nudging  him  back  onto  a path  when  the  unit  was  trying 
to  negotiate  narrow  mountain  trails  in  the  dark. 

Every  summer,  the  men  and  animals  of  the  25th 
Regiment  marched  to  Tucson  as  part  of  their  annual 
training.  At  that  time,  the  main  highway  zigged  west  to 
the  little  town  of  Sonoita,  Ariz.,  and  then  zagged  north 
and  uphill  from  there.  The  trek  was  known  as  “The 
100-Mile  March.” 

“The  march  was  considered  a kind  of  physical 
endurance  training,”  Little  said.  “We  used  the  mules  to 
carry  the  equipment,  but  the  men  walked.  Even  our  of- 
ficers marched  right  along  with  us,  except  for  the  field 
grade  officers  who  rode  horses. 

“Our  officers  were  leaders,  and  they  trained 
right  along  with  us,”  Little  said.  “The  largest  percent- 
age of  them  were  West  Pointers.” 

He  said  they  averaged  20  to  25  miles  a day.  After 
they  got  to  Tucson,  they  set  up  camp  and  stayed  “a  cou- 
ple of  weeks,”  working  on  equipment,  taking  care  of 
the  animals,  having  ball  games  and  other  activities.  And 
then  they  marched  back  to  Fort  Huachuca. 

When  Little  had  been  in  Company  H for  six 
years,  the  approach  of  World  War  II  started  the  United 
States  mobilizing.  Dolly  and  the  other  mules  were  re- 
tired as  more  efficient  methods  of  hauling  equipment 
were  adopted.  Little  was  transferred  to  Company  G, 


promoted  to  first  sergeant,  and  began  intensive  combat 
training. 

Early  in  1944  the  25th  Regiment,  by  then  part  of 
the  93rd  Division,  left  for  the  South  Pacific.  Little  and 
his  buddies  took  part  in  some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting 
of  the  war  at  Guadalcanal,  Bougainville  and  New 
Guinea.  Little  received  the  Bronze  Star  for  valor  at  Bou- 
gainville. When  he  landed  on  the  beaches  of  Guadalca- 
nal, he  was  in  charge  of  187  men.  He  came  back  with 
only  about  half  of  them. 

Little  retired  in  1963  at  Fort  Lawton,  Wash.,  and 
did  not  return  to  Fort  Huachuca  until  he  attended  a re- 
union of  the  93rd  Division  in  1975.  One  of  the  buddies 
he  met  was  the  sergeant  who  had  given  him  a lift  to  the 
post  back  in  1934.  At  the  reunion,  an  appeal  was  made 
for  donations  to  the  Fort  Huachuca  Historical  Museum. 
Little  sent  a footlocker  full  of  clothing  and  other  items 
related  to  his  tour  at  the  post. 

In  late  1981  he  began  getting  phone  calls  from 
old  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  said 
they  had  visited  Fort  Huachuca  and  had  seen  Little’s 
donations  prominently  displayed  in  the  museum.  Little 
and  his  family  flew  down  from  Seattle  last  April  to  see 
for  themselves. 

At  the  museum,  the  Littles  saw  the  display.  On  a 
desk  was  his  old  nameplate:  “1st  Sgt.  Little  — The  Buck 
Stops  Here,”  a slogan  President  Harry  S.  Truman  made 
famous  later  when  he  used  it  on  his  desk  at  the  White 
House.  Little  tried  on  his  old  field  jacket  and  was  still 
able  to  button  all  the  buttons.  He  also  tried  on  his  old 
helmet,  carefully  squaring  it  off  by  putting  two  fingers 
over  his  eyebrows. 

Still  military  in  his  bearing  and  deportment  al- 
though retired  from  the  Army  nearly  20  years.  Little 
seemed  pleased  at  the  way  his  Fort  Huachuca  memen- 
toes are  being  displayed. 

The  Littles  live  in  Seattle.  His  wife,  Alvirita,  is 
the  retired  executive  director  of  the  Girls’  Club  of  Puget 
Sound.  Still  tough,  he  has  an  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
license  and  teaches  young  men  boxing  as  a hobby.  □ 


Bottom  far 
left,  1st  Sgt. 
Frank  Little 
retires  in 
1963  at  Fort 
Lawton, 
Wash.  • 
Above  left. 
Little  during 
his  visit  to 
Fort  Hua- 
chuca, Ariz. 
• and,  left, 
with  wife, 
Alvirita,  and 
daughter 
and  son-in- 
law,  Vivian 
and  Owen 
Lee. 
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1st  LI.  Joan  Grey 


Anderson:  Littlest  Cowboy 


At  5-foot-1,  105 

pounds,  PFC  Danny  An- 
derson is  the  uncontested 
“Littlest  Cowboy  in  U.S. 
Army,  Europe.”  Anderson 
is  a fuel  truck  driver  with 
the  18th  Transportation 
Battalion,  Mannheim, 
West  Germany. 

His  interest  in  the 
rodeo  started  in  child- 
hood. His  mother,  a horse 
racing  fan,  encouraged  his 
interest  in  horses.  Ander- 
son was  a member  of  the 
Junior  Rodeo  Association. 
He  lettered  in  rodeo  in 
high  school. 

Anderson  and 
other  members  of  his  unit 
are  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Rodeo  Cowboys  As- 
sociation. They  help  aspir- 
ing cowboys  and  cowgirls 
with  encouragement  and 
transportation  to  the  rode- 
os, and  by  doing  such 
things  as  making  a roping 
calf  and  mechanical  bull 
for  practice. 


He  said  he  has  no 
problems  in  meeting  the 
physical  demands  of  the 
rodeo  or  the  Army.  During 
company  runs,  Anderson 
sometimes  carries  the 
guidon. 

“I  want  to  stress 
myself  to  build  strength 
and  endurance,”  he  said. 

This  agrees  with 
his  advice  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  sport  of 
rodeo:  "Be  tough.”  — 1st 
Lt.  Joan  Grey 


Be  they  the  keys  on 
a typewriter  or  on  a piano, 
PFC  Joseph  Blocker  can’t 
keep  his  hands  off. 

The  personnel  man- 
agement specialist,  from 
the  516th  Personnel  Ser- 
vice Center  at  Camp 
Walker,  Korea,  is  a former 
professional  musician.  He 
has  played  with  such  soul 
performers  as  Millie  Jack- 
son  and  Marvin  Gaye. 

“My  mother  would 
take  me  to  her  church  and 
have  me  play,”  Blocker 
said.  “I  didn't  know  any 
church  music,  though,  so  I 
just  sat  back  and  played 
the  blues.” 

At  13,  Blocker  be- 
gan touring  with  a home- 
town band.  “An  adult  had 
to  tag  along  to  get  us  into 
the  clubs.  If  we  couldn’t 
get  in,  we  couldn’t  play,” 
the  30-year-old  Chicago 
native  said. 

In  1971,  Blocker 
was  drafted.  He  served  as 
a clerk-typist  until  leaving 
the  Army  in  1973.  Blocker 
again  toured  with  many 
popular  soul  bands  until 
he  came  back  into  the 
Army  in  1981. 

"Being  on  the  road 
is  cool,  but  I have  a family. 
Right  now  I’m  here  build- 
ing a future  for  them,” 
Blocker  said. 
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Compiled  by  SSgL  Terri  Wiram 


"Being  on  the  road 
isolates  you  from  your 
family.  And  they  say.  'A 
rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss  ’ I need  to  gather 
some  moss.”  — PFC  Larry 
McCaskill 


”My  latest  project 
is  to  get  the  world’s  larg- 
est flying  flag,”  SSgt. 
Frederick  Torrey  said.  It  is 
40  feet  by  90  feet,  weighs 
300  pounds  and  belongs 
to  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority, according  to  him. 

Torrey.  a student  in 
the  Signal  Technician 
Controller  Course  at  Fort 
Gordon,  Ga..  owns  840 
flags.  He  has  been  collect- 
ing them  since  1968. 

“The  fact  that  I 
went  to  Vietnam  in  No- 
vember 1968  had  a lot  to 
do  with  my  interest  in 
flags,”  Torrey  said.  “I  was 
impressed  by  a flag  that  a 
Vietnamese  lady  had,  so  I 
traded  with  her.  Hers  was 
a U.S.  flag  that  had  45 
stars.  She  displayed  the 
flag  with  a sense  of  pride, 
and  it  wasn’t  even  her 
country.” 

Torrey  said  his  col- 
lection includes  a set  of 
four  flags  used  during  the 
mourning  of  President 
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John  Kennedy.  He  also 
has  flags  that  have  flo\wn 
at  such  places  as  Francis 
Scott  Key’s  birthplace  and 
memorial,  the  George 
Washington  Monument 
and  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Torrey  plans  to 
eventually  open  his  own 
museum  of  flags.  — Sp4 
Stephanie  Douglas. 


When  a private  who 
repairs  trucks  and  gener- 
ators becomes  an  officer 


and  a chaplain,  it’s  a bit 
unusual.  What’s  more,  the 
chaplain  is  a woman. 

The  new  chaplain, 
1st  Lt.  Marilyn  Henry, 
spent  five  years  as  a 
pastor  in  Indiana  before 
joining  the  Army.  Voca- 
tional tests  showed  that 
her  talents  would  best  be 
used  as  a military  officer. 

“I  had  never  con- 
sidered the  military,” 
Henry  said.  “But  I decided 
it  was  worth  checking 
into.” 

Although  she  could 
have  joined  the  Army  as  a 
commissioned  officer, 
Henry  said  she  wasn’t 
sure  then  she  should 
serve  as  a chaplain. 

‘‘I  suppose  this 
really  isn’t  the  regular  way 
to  become  a chaplain,” 
she  said,  “but  I decided  to 
go  through  basic  training 
and  AIT  (advanced  individ- 
ual training)  to  find  out  if 
my  ministry  had  a place  in 
the  military. 

“I’ve  always  been 
interested  in  mechanics. 
I’ve  always  tested  high  in 
aptitude,  but  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  for  a 
‘hands  on’  experience,” 
Henry  said.  “My  recruiter 
tried  to  talk  me  into  being 
an  airplane  mechanic,  but 
how  many  people  have  a 
jet  in  their  driveway?  I 
wanted  something  I could 
use,  so  I chose  63B  (light 
wheeled  vehicle  and  power 
generator  mechanic).” 

After  basic  train- 
ing, Henry  went  on  to  be- 
come an  honor  graduate  in 
AIT.  She  was  then  as- 
signed as  an  instructor  for 
Headquarters  Company, 
5th  Battalion,  4th  Brigade, 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

After  completing 
the  basic  chaplain’s 
course  at  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.J.,  Henry  will  be  as- 
signed to  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

‘‘Male  ministers 
have  served  women  for 
years,  so  why  should  be- 
ing a female  minister  serv- 
ing men  be  any  different?” 
Henry  said.  — Sp5  Kath- 
leen Ellison 


Henry:  PFC/Chaplain 
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Sp5  Vicky  Lipps 


THE  LONG 
AND  SHORT  MADE 


Maj.  Keith  P.  Schneider 


TWO  THINGS  in  this  world  are  certain:  death  and 
taxes.  One  of  those  certainties  is  rapidly  approaching. 
No,  we  are  not  suggesting  that  your  days  are  numbered. 
It  is  the  other  certainty  — taxes  — that  is  bearing  down 
on  you. 

Preparing  your  federal  income  tax  return  doesn’t 
have  to  be  an  ordeal.  Many  publications  and  services  are 
available  to  assist  you.  In  fact,  one  important  tax 
change  will  make  filing  much  easier  for  many  single 
soldiers. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  has  come  up 
with  the  new  easy-to-use  Form  1040EZ  for  single  tax 
payers.  The  form  has  1 1 lines  and  instructions  are 
printed  on  the  back.  The  IRS  estimates  that  20  million 
taxpayers  can  use  the  new  form,  which  is  included  in 
1982  Form  1040A  tax  packages. 

Several  other  important  tax  changes  are  in  effect 
with  the  1982  filing: 

• Deduction  for  a married  couple  when  both  work.  This  deduction  ap- 
plies when  both  the  husband  and  wife  work  and  file  a joint  return. 
Five  percent  of  the  lesser  of  the  two  incomes,  up  to  a ma.\imum  of 
$1,500,  may  be  deducted.  Schedule  W must  be  filled  out  and  attached 
to  your  Form  1040.  (Forms  1040A  have  their  own  worksheet.) 

• New  deduction  for  charitable  contributions.  This  year  you  may 
deduct  up  to  $25  for  charitable  contributions  even  if  you  don’t  item- 
ize. (You  must  itemize  to  claim  more.)  This  deduction  can  be  taken  on 
any  of  the  1040  forms.  Tax  packages  have  instructions. 

• New  rules  for  individual  retirement  arrangements  (IR.A).  Beginning 
in  1982,  soldiers  could  put  up  to  $2,000  into  an  individual  retirement 
account  or  annuity.  The  amount  paid  into  an  IRA  can  be  claimed  as 
an  income  adjustment  on  Form  1040.  This  is  increased  to  $4,000  if 
both  spouses  are  employed,  have  separate  IRAs  and  file  jointly. 
Check  Page  1 1 of  the  1040  tax  package  and  Publication  590  for  addi- 
tional details. 

• Child  and  dependent  care  credit  increased.  Maximum  credits  for 
1982  are  $720  for  one  dependent  and  $1,440  if  you  claim  two  or  more. 
The  amount  decreases  as  your  adjusted  gross  income  goes  aoove 
$10,000.  See  Form  2441  for  details.  This  credit  can  only  be  taken  on 
Form  1040. 


Adjustments,  Deductions  and  Credits 

Adjustments  to  income  are  subtracted  from  your 
gross  income  and  are  “taken  off  the  top.”  They  include 
moving  expenses,  TDV  expenses.  IR.A  payments,  ali- 
mony and  others.  While  you  must  use  Form  1040  to 
claim  most  adjustments,  you  don’t  have  to  itemize  de- 
ductions to  take  these  adjustments. 

Itemized  deductions  are  subtracted  from  your 
adjusted  gross  income.  They  are  claimed  on  Schedule 
and  include  medical  and  dental  expenses,  other  taxes, 
interest  expenses  and  contributions. 

Normally  it  will  benefit  you  to  itemize  only  when 
your  itemized  deductions  exceed: 

S2,300,  if  single; 

$3,400,  if  married  filing  jointly;  or 
$1,700,  if  married  filing  separately. 

A tax  credit  is  a dollar-for-dollar  reduction  of 
taxes  due.  Credits  are  applied  after  all  adjustments  and 
deductions  are  taken. 

Who  Must  File  A Tax  Return 

Your  gross  income  and  filing  status  determine  if 
you  must  file  a return.  Generally,  you  must  file  a return 
if  you  meet  any  of  the  following  criteria: 

Filing  Status  Income  Of  \t  I ca\t 

Single  S.T.’tXf 

Married,  filing  a joint  return  5.400 

Married,  filing  a separate  return  l.lXX' 

Claimed  as  a dependent  on  parent's  return  I .iXX^ 

If  you  don’t  meet  the  above  criteria,  but  had  tax  with- 
held from  your  pay.  you  should  still  file  to  reccise  a re- 
fund. 

Which  Form  To  Use 

Although  Forms  RMOEZ  and  KUO.A  arc  easier  to 
complete,  Form  1040  may  allow  you  to  pay  less  tax.  The 
chart  on  Page  29  outlines  the  three  forms  and  the  ad- 
justments/deductions  that  you  can  claim.  Use  it  as  a 
guide  to  decide  which  form  best  suits  your  needs. 
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SOLDIERS 


When  To  File  Your  Tax  Return 

Filing  deadline  is  April  15.  If  you  are  stationed 
overseas  on  that  date,  you  are  entitled  to  a two-month 
extension.  The  extension  is  automatic  if  you  wish  to  use 
it.  Just  enter  a statement  on  the  bottom  of  your  tax 
form  explaining  that  you  are  overseas.  This  extension 
will  exempt  you  from  a 5 percent  late  penalty,  but  you 
will  have  to  pay  interest  on  any  taxes  due.  Your  best  bet 
is  to  file  as  soon  as  you  can  after  receiving  your  with- 
holding statements. 

Where  To  Go  For  Help 

If  you  still  have  questions  after  reading  your  tax 
package,  there  are  various  sources  you  can  turn  to  for 
help.  A good  starting  point  is  your  unit  tax  advisor.  This 
is  normally  a member  of  the  unit  who  attended  a class 
given  by  the  legal  assistance  office  or  the  IRS.  These 
training  sessions  focus  on  preparing  tax  returns  and 
look  at  tax  situations  common  to  military  members. 

Another  source  is  the  legal  assistance  office. 
While  the  staff  can’t  prepare  the  forms  for  you,  they 
can  answer  your  questions  and  offer  advice. 

You  can  also  call  or  visit  the  nearest  IRS  office. 
This  year  the  IRS  has  a new  telephone  service  called 


Tele-Tax.  The  service  has  recorded  tapes  on  about  140 
tax  topics.  Brochures  listing  the  topics  and  describing 
the  service  are  available  in  many  banks  and  libraries.  It 
is  a round-the-clock,  daily  service  for  taxpayers  using 
push-button  phones.  Tax  packages  contain  a list  of  Tele- 
Tax  phone  numbers.  Tele-Tax  calls  are  not  toll-free. 

Several  commercial  tax  booklets  are  available  to 
assist  you  with  your  tax  return.  These  can  normally  be 
found  in  the  post  exchange  or  a local  book  store.  The 
IRS  also  publishes  a military  supplement  to  the  Volun- 
teer Income  Tax  Assistance  program.  It  addresses  tax 
issues  of  special  interest  to  military  members. 

If  you  desire,  IRS  people  will  compute  your  tax 
for  you.  They  will  either  send  you  a refund  or  bill  you 
for  any  taxes  due.  Consider  this  option  before  you  pay 
someone  to  figure  your  tax. 

This  service  is  free,  but  you  must  meet  certain 
conditions.  Your  adjusted  gross  income  must  be 
$50,000  or  less  and  consist  of  only  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
interest,  dividends,  pensions  or  annuities.  You  may  not 
itemize  deductions,  use  income  averaging  or  have 
foreign  earned  income.  Also,  you  can’t  ask  that  part  of 
your  refund  be  applied  to  next  year’s  tax. 


FORM  1040EZ 

FORM  1040A 

FORM  1040 

Filing 

Status: 

Single 

Single,  married  filing 
joint,  married  filing 
separate,  or  head  of 
household 

Single,  married  filing 
joint,  married  filing 
separate,  head  of  household, 
or  qualifying  widow(er) 
with  dependent  child 

Exemptions: 

One  (Self) 

All  you  are  entitled 
to  claim 

All  you  are  entitled 
to  claim 

Taxable 
Income  Limits: 

$50,000  or  less 

$50,000  or  less 

All  amounts 

Only  Income 
From: 

Wages,  salaries,  tips, 
and  interest  of  $400 
or  less 

Wages,  salaries,  tips, 
interest,  dividends  or 
unemployment  compensation 

All  sources 

Income 

Adjustments 

Allowed: 

None 

Deduction  for  married 
couple  when  both  work 

Deduction  for  married  couple 
when  both  work  and  all  other 
adjustments  to  income  — e.g. 
moving  expenses,  unpaid  TDY 
expenses,  IRA  and  alimony 
payments 

Deductions: 

Up  to  $25  for 
charitable  contributions 

Up  to  $25  for 
charitable  contributions 

All  itemized  deductions  — 
i.e.  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses, other  taxes,  interest 
expenses,  contributions, 
casualty  and  theft  losses, 
miscellaneous 

Other  Taxes: 

None 

None 

Self-employment  tax,  tax  on 
IRAs,  minimum  taxes,  etc. 

Tax  Credits: 

None 

Partial  political  contributions 
credit,  and  earned  income 
credit  (less  advance 
payments) 

All  tax  credits 

FEBRUARY  1983 
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Finally,  you  must  sign  and  date  the  form  and 
provide  sufficient  information  for  IRS  to  compute  your 
tax.  Check  your  tax  package  for  details. 

Keeping  Records 

Nothing  makes  preparing  income  tax  returns 
easier  than  keeping  good  records.  In  fact,  records  are  es- 
sential if  you  itemize.  They  must  be  complete  and  accu- 
rate, and  must  clearly  support  all  your  claims.  Notes  or 
partial  records  will  not  do.  Remember,  if  you  are 
audited,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  you.  Good  records 
can  provide  that  proof. 

A good  record  system  doesn’t  have  to  be  sophis- 
ticated. Begin  with  several  large  envelopes  and  label 
them  according  to  your  needs.  Examples  might  include 
interest  expenses,  contributions,  and  TDY  expenses  and 
payments.  Each  time  you  have  a receipt  or  canceled 
check,  place  it  in  the  proper  envelope.  This  will  make 
preparing  your  return  much  easier. 

Once  you  have  completed  your  return,  a copy  of 
it  and  all  related  records  should  be  placed  in  a file  for 
that  year.  These  should  be  kept  until  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations runs  out  for  that  return.  This  is  normally  three 
years.  Certain  records  should  be  kept  longer.  For  exam- 
ple, property  records  should  be  kept  as  long  as  you  own 
the  property.  Check  Publication  552  for  more  details. 
Preparing  Your  Return 

Once  you  are  ready  to  prepare  your  tax  return, 
there  are  certain  steps  you  should  follow. 

Collect  all  your  income  and  expense  records.  Re- 
view the  instructions  in  your  tax  package  and  decide 
which  form  will  benefit  you  the  most.  If  you  are  unsure 
about  which  form  to  use,  do  a trial  run  on  each,  follow- 
ing the  line-by-line  instructions.  If  you  have  problems  or 
are  unsure  about  certain  items,  check  with  your  unit  tax 
advisor  or  your  legal  assistance  office. 

After  you  have  completed  your  return,  double- 
check it.  If  time  allows,  put  it  away  for  a day  or  two  and 
then  review  it  again.  You  can  also  ask  your  unit  tax  ad- 
visor to  review  it  with  you.  Once  you  are  satisfied  with 
your  return,  sign  and  date  it.  Attach  copy  B of  your  W-2 
form  to  the  front  of  your  return.  Any  schedules  used 
should  be  attached  to  the  back  of  the  form  in  alphabet- 
ical order.  Finally,  if  you  owe  any  tax,  attach  your  pay- 
ment to  the  front  of  the  return. 

State  Taxes 

Most  military  members  have  a state  income  tax 
obligation.  This  is  determined  by  the  state  you  claim  as 
your  legal  residence,  shown  in  block  25  of  your  leave 
and  earnings  statement  (LES).  Only  that  state  can  tax 
your  military  pay.  Many  states  ask  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  withhold  state  income  taxes  from  military  pay. 
If  this  is  your  situation,  it  will  be  shown  in  block  29  on 
your  LES. 

However,  the  state  in  which  you  are  living  can 
tax  income  you  earn  from  a part-time  job  and  income 
earned  by  family  members.  Therefore,  you  may  have  to 
file  more  than  one  state  tax  return. 

Normally  a state  will  send  you  tax  forms  if  you 


have  filed  in  that  state  before.  If  you  arc  filing  in  a state 
for  the  first  time,  you  may  ha\e  to  request  the  forms. 
Most  legal  assistance  offices  try  to  maintain  a supply  of 
the  most  frequently  requested  state  tax  forms. 

Don’t  try  to  avoid  a state  tax  obligation.  Many 
states  exchange  tax  data  with  the  IRS.  It  is  an  individual 
responsibility  to  fulfill  state  income  tax  obligations. 
Your  legal  assistance  office  can  advise  you  on  state  in- 
come tax  obligations. 

Income  Tax  Withholding  for  1983 

Once  you  have  completed  your  return,  you  should 
evaluate  your  withholding  status  for  1983.  You  may 
want  to  change  the  number  of  exemptions  you  claim  if 
you  have  a large  refund  coming  or  owe  a large  amount 
of  tax.  You  can  do  this  by  checking  with  your  unit  ad- 
ministration section  and  filling  out  a new  Form 

So  w hat  are  you  w aiting  for?  Why  not  get  staned 
on  that  tax  return  today?  You  see.  there’s  a bottom  line 
to  preparing  income  tax  returns:  If  you  have  problems, 
seek  advice  before  you  sign  on  the  bottom  line,  it  could 
save  you  time  — and  money. 


COMMON  MILITARY  ADJUSTMENTS  A DEDUCTIONS 

Moving  expenses.  Many  moving  expenses  for  which  you 
are  not  reimbursed  can  be  claimed  as  an  adjustment  to 
income.  You  can  include  costs  of  shipping  goods  and 
belongings,  travel  expenses,  and  expenses  for  meals 
and  lodgings.  The  cost  of  any  pre-move  house-hunting 
trips  can  also  be  claimed.  You  can  also  claim  many  costs 
incurred  in  buying  or  selling  a home.  Moving  expenses 
are  claimed  on  Form  3903  and  explained  in  IRS  Publica- 
tion 521. 

TDY  expenses.  Any  TDY  expenses  for  which  you  are  not 
reimbursed  can  be  claimed  as  an  adjustment  to  income 
To  claim  these  expenses,  you  must  report  all  TDY  ex- 
penses and  payments  for  the  year.  TDY  expenses  are 
claimed  on  Form  2106. 

Local  travel.  You  may  claim  travel  expenses  if  you  are  re- 
quired to  provide  your  own  transportation  to  perform  of- 
ficial business.  Local  travel  expenses  are  claimed  on 
Form  2106. 

Educational  travel.  Travel  expenses  incurred  in  a job- 
related  education  program  can  be  claimed  as  an  ad- 
justment to  income.  Educational  travel  expenses  are 
claimed  on  Form  2106. 

Educational  expenses.  The  costs  of  certain  job-related 
educational  programs  are  deductible.  This  includes  ex- 
penses for  books,  tuition  and  supplies.  These  expenses 
are  computed  on  the  Form  2106  and  shown  as  a miscel- 
laneous deduction  on  schedule  A of  Form  lOJO. 
Uniform  expenses.  Uniform  expenses  may  be  deductible 
if  local  regulations  prevent  you  from  wearing  that  uni- 
form while  off  duty.  If  so.  the  cost  of  buying  and  main- 
taining work  uniforms  can  be  taken  as  an  itemized  de- 
duction. The  deduction  must  be  adjusted  by  the  amount 
of  your  clothing  allowance.  However,  if  your  clothing  al- 
lowance is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  class  A uniforms, 
the  total  amount  spent  for  work  uniforms  is  deductible 
Uniform  accessories.  The  cost  of  uniform  accessories 
for  all  uniforms  is  deductible.  This  also  includes  the  cost 
of  attaching  accessories  to  the  uniform 
Professional  expenses.  Dues  paid  to  any  professional 
association  or  society  are  deductible  Likewise,  the  ex- 
pense of  any  professional  or  trade  journal  is  deductible 
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Compiled  by  SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 

Information  for  Families 


AAFES  Family  Employees— Army 
family  members  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  in 
stateside  post  exchanges  (PX) 
will  be  happy  about  this  news. 

If  you  would  like  to  con- 
tinue working  for  AAFES  after 
your  family  transfers  to  Europe, 
you  can  submit  a reinstatement 
referral  request  to  your  local 
AAFES  office  before  you  go  over- 
seas. If  you  have  a good  work  rec- 
ord with  AAFES,  you’ll  get  first 
priority  for  jobs  in  the  PX  system. 

AAFES  says  it  employs 
9,500  hourly  paid  Americans  in 
grades  2 through  5 in  its  Euro- 
pean operations  — that’s  more 
than  half  of  the  total  PX  workers 
there.  In  Greece,  Spain,  Turkey 
and  Italy,  AAFES  must  abide  by 
host-country  agreements,  which 
limit  the  number  of  Americans 
the  PX  can  hire. 

For  more  information, 
please  contact  your  local  AAFES 
personnel  office.— Dave  Chester, 
Army  Families 


Maternity  Care  After  Separation 
from  Active  Duty— An  increasing 
number  of  enlisted  soldiers  sepa- 
rate from  active  duty  while  they 
or  their  spouses  are  pregnant.  Be- 

Ifore  actual  separation,  soldiers 
are  informed  that  care  entitle- 
ment will  terminate  once  they 
leave  the  Army.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  number  of  claims  submitted 
by  separated  active  duty  mem- 
bers for  civilian  medical  care  con- 
tinues to  increase. 

The  following  information 
outlines  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD)  policy  regarding  care 
after  separation:  Honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  who  were  preg- 
nant while  on  active  duty  are 
authorized  to  receive  prenatal 
care,  hospitalization,  and  up  to 
six  weeks’  post-natal  care  in  DOD 
medical  facilities  that  have  ma- 


ternity care  capability.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  the  Army  re- 
imburse former  soldiers  for  civil- 
ian maternity  expenses  incurred 
after  separation. 

Care  in  these  DOD  facili- 
ties is  not  available  to  depen- 
dents, even  though  they  may  have 
been  pregnant  when  their  spon- 
sors were  separated.  As  an  alter- 
native, enlisted  soldiers  with 
pregnant  wives  can  extend  up  to 
nine  months.  This  allows  the  wife 
to  retain  her  medical  benefits 
throughout  the  pregnancy. 

A common  misconception 
is  that  CHAMPUS  or  the  Veterans 
Administration  (VA)  reimburses 
former  service  members  or  family 
members  for  civilian  maternity 
care  expenses  after  discharge 
from  the  service.  Actually,  CHAM- 
PUS applies  only  to  the  family 
members  of  active  duty  or  retired 
service  personnel.  The  VA  doesn’t 
reimburse  maternity  expenses. 
— Army  Personnel  Letter 


DOD  Students  Make  the  Grade— 

For  the  seventh  straight  year, 
high  school  students  from  De- 
partment of  Defense  Dependent 
Schools  (DODDS)  topped  the  na- 
tional average  on  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (SAT).  Results  for 
the  1981-82  school  year  also 
showed  the  DODDS  students 
scored  higher  than  average  on 
the  American  College  Testing 
Program  (ACT). 

On  the  SAT,  which  is  de- 
signed to  measure  verbal  and 
mathematical  abilities,  DODDS 
students  averaged  11  points 
higher  on  the  verbal  section  and 
10  points  higher  on  the  math  sec- 
tion than  the  national  average. 

DODDS  students  outper- 
formed stateside  students  in  all 
four  areas  of  the  ACT:  English, 
math,  social  studies  and  natural 
sciences. 

Both  tests  are  used  na- 


tionwide to  help  determine  ad- 
mission to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Of  the  271  schools  in  the 
DODDS  system,  63  are  high 
schools.  DODDS  has  a worldwide 
enrollment  of  about  134,000  stu- 
dents.—Army  News  Service 


Immigration  Eases  Citizenship 
Proof— Soldiers  and  their  family 
members  born  outside  the  United 
States  no  longer  have  to  obtain 
a Certificate  of  Citizenship  to 
document  their  status.  A recent 
change  permits  an  unexpired  U.S. 
passport  or  a “Report  of  a Birth 
Abroad  of  a Citizen  of  the  United 
States”  as  proof  of  citizenship. 

This  change  is  retroactive 
and  affects  those  children  born 
to  Army  personnel  in  U.S.  military 
and  civilian  hospitals  overseas. 
— Office  of  the  Adjutant  General 


Joint  Domicile  Program  Changes 

— Procedures  have  been  changed 
for  assigning  married  soldiers  to- 
gether. The  new  program  will 
automatically  consider  joint  do- 
micile when  one  spouse  comes 
up  for  reassignment. 

This  will  apply  to  Army 
couples  who  have  submitted  DA 
Form  4187  and  a married  couple 
data  code  sheet  through  their  per- 
sonnel office.  These  forms  pro- 
vide personnel  specialists  with 
the  spouse’s  Social  Security 
number  and  military  personnel 
class  (officer,  enlisted,  warrant) 
noted  in  their  files.  When  soldiers 
come  up  for  reassignment,  career 
managers  will  have  this  data  and 
can  easily  locate  the  spouses’ 
files  to  consider  them  for  a joint 
reassignment. 

The  program  does  not 
guarantee  an  assignment  to- 
gether. It  does,  however,  simplify 
matters.  Army  couples  no  longer 
need  to  request  a joint  domicile 
each  time  one  spouse  is  reas- 
signed. — Army  Personnel  Letter 
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Photos  by  Sgt.  Wall  Palkovitch 


FOR  THOSE  who  have  never  climbed  above  the  clouds, 
it  may  be  hard  to  imagine  what  the  world  looks  and  feels 
like  at  20,320  feet  above  sea  level. 

Four  members  of  the  16-man  High  Altitude  Res- 
cue Team  (HART),  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  know  the 
sight.  After  21  days  of  climbing,  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  McKinley  on  July  21,  1981.  Seven  previous 
trips  were  cut  short  because  of  the  mountain’s  unpre- 
dictable and  dangerous  weather.  HART  is  part  of  the 
Northern  Warfare  Training  Center  at  Fort  Greely. 

This  was  the  first  such  climb  for  Sgt.  Todd 
Galloway,  a member  of  the  team.  During  the  climb  up 
Denali,  the  “Great  One,’’  as  native  Alaskans  call 
McKinley,  Galloway  kept  a journal  of  his  experiences. 


July  1 : Turned  out  to  be  a great  day.  Sunny,  warm  and 
snow.  We  are  back  at  low  base  camp  after  making  our 
first  ferry  to  Camp  One.  We  went  past  three  or  four 
parties  going  up,  two  Japanese. 

Today  really  whipped  some  of  these  guys’  butts! 
My  feet  are  a little  sore. 

These  small  planes  have  been  shuttling  climbers 


in  since  we’ve  been  here.  SICX)  one  way.  That’s  expen- 
sive climbing. 

People  will  be  in  bed  early  tonight.  Tomorrow 
another  ferry  of  gear  to  Camp  One.  . . . 

(When  an  expedition  like  this  is  attempted,  there 
are  more  supplies  than  the  team  members  can  carr\-  at 
one  time.  These  extra  supplies  have  to  be  moved  or 
“ferried”  from  camp  to  camp.  The  team  members 
make  several  trips  moving  their  supplies  ahead  of  them. 
Then  they  occupy  the  next  higher  camp.) 


July  2:  1 should  have  known  it  wouldn’t  be  that  easy. 
We  encountered  gale  winds  gusting  over  55  mph.  \^■e’re 
trying  to  establish  communications,  but  bad  weather 
makes  it  hard.  We  are  putting  up  our  tents,  and  the 
wind  picks  them  up  and  blows  them  dow  n the  northeast 
fork  of  Kahiltna  Glacier.  We  got  a lot  of  extra  miles  of 
glacier  travel. 

The  mountains  are  so  high  and  majestic. 

1 just  hope  1 never  have  to  cha.se  an  erected  tent 
again  the  rest  of  my  climbing  days. 
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July  3:  Here  we  are  at  Camp  One  weathered  in.  All  last 
night  the  wind  blew  continuously,  probably  around 
40-50  mph.  I never  imagined  I’d  be  doing  the  great  and 
wonderful  things  I’m  doing  here.  . . . 

(Each  summer,  the  HART  spends  about  a month 
climbing  mountains  like  Denali  as  part  of  its  training. 
The  team  also  tests  and  evaluates  mountain  climbing 
techniques  and  equipment  by  testing  them  against  the 
likes  of  the  “Great  One.’’) 


July  4:  Happy  Day!  The  sky  is  clear,  winds  are  minimal 
and  we  are  going  to  start  ferrying  loads  to  Camp  Two. 


July  6:  Yesterday  we  had  the  worst  storm  I’ve  ever  seen. 
We  had  60  mph  winds  with  blowing  snow.  We  didn’t 
I move  an  inch.  The  best  thing  I did  all  day  was  win  a 
I game  of  Scrabble. 

We  had  Japanese  in  our  back  yard  and  four 
I Spaniards  from  Barcelona  staying  in  camp.  An  hour 
later  three  Germans  passed. 

I hope  I never  forget  how  fantastic  all  of  this  is. 
I’ve  never  seen  anything  quite  like  it. 

We  don’t  know  if  those  Japanese  are  alive:  They 
were  going  to  take  the  Western  Ridge  to  the  summit  and 
an  hour  later  we  saw  an  incredible  avalanche  where  we 
had  seen  them  last.  So  far  we’ve  seen  seven  avalanches. 

At  the  present  time.  I’m  sipping  hot  chicken  soup 
' broth.  We’ve  got  the  tent  open  and  I’m  gazing  at  Mt. 
Hunter  and  at  least  75  miles  of  beautiful  Alaska. 


July  7:  r m here  at  Camp  Three  sitting  around  and 
watching  the  snow  accumulate  on  the  tent.  We  made  it 
here  in  little  over  an  hour.  The  weather  is  snowy,  not 
too  cold  and  windy.  When  we  got  here,  at  10,300  feet, 
we  were  caught  between  two  cloud  layers.  The  one 
above  was  around  the  West  Buttress  (14,000  feet)  and 
the  one  below  was  about  6,000-8,000  feet.  It  was  a neat 
experience  — kind  of  like  looking  out  the  window  of  an 
airplane. 

We  are  camped  in  an  open  area  with  sheet  ice 
walls  going  up  vertically  for  around  750  to  1,000  feet. 
The  moves  from  camp  to  camp  are  getting  shorter  but 
steeper.  Tomorrow’s  climb  is  very  steep,  so  we  are  going 
to  strap  our  skis  on  our  packs  and  walk  the  1 ,600  feet  to 
Camp  Four. 


July  8:  Today  we  ferried  our  gear  to  Camp  Four.  I’m 
beat.  We  climbed  over  1,600  feet  today.  Camp  Four  is 
at  12,800  feet.  . . . 

It’s  weird  laying  the  bag  at  night  trying  to  sleep. 
You’ve  got  to  take  a breath  and  relax  and  try  to  crash, 
i I’m  tired  of  dehydrated  chow  all  the  time.  Can 

you  imagine  dehydrated  chili  con  came  for  breakfast 
' one  day  and  then  beef  hash  the  next?  Blah! 

During  the  night  I heard  a monstrous  avalanche 
I so  loud  I had  to  look  out  the  tent  to  see  it,  only  to  peer 
[ into  a total  whiteout.  . . . 

(Whiteout  conditions  happen  when  an  overcast 
; day  and  snow-covered  terrain  combine  to  create  such 
i poor  visibility  that  it’s  hard  to  make  out  the  irregulari- 


ties of  the  terrain.) 


July  9:  1330  hours:  Been  up  six  hours  listening  to  the 
wind  and  snow.  Because  of  bad  weather,  we  aren’t  go- 
ing anywhere.  Stranded  at  Camp  Three.  If  we  don’t  get 
good  weather,  we  aren’t  going  to  get  to  the  top.  Our  me- 
teorologist says  the  winds  are  gusting  over  60  mph.  It’s 
amazing  what  this  two-man  tent  can  take.  The  whole 
thing  shakes  and  rattles  and  sometimes  the  corners  will 
lift  off  the  ground.  We  have  to  watch  our  fuel  supply  or 
else  we’ll  run  short  and  have  to  go  back  down. 

Last  night  I laid  awake  four  and  a half  hours  try- 
ing to  go  to  sleep.  I hope  I don’t  experience  too  many 
more  nights  like  that.  All  there  is  to  do  when  you’re 
weathered  in  is  to  read. 

1930  hours.  Finished  my  book,  and  the  wind  and 
snow  haven’t  let  up  all  day.  I’ve  been  inside  all  day  ex- 
cept to  go  out  and  dig  the  tent  out.  Capt.  Kiser  got  a 
weather  report  and  it’s  supposed  to  be  like  this  for  the 
next  day  and  a half.  . . . 

(Marine  Capt.  John  Kiser  led  the  expedition.) 


July  10:  Sure  turned  out  just  as  the  captain  said  it 
would.  It  has  snowed  and  blowed  for  the  last  two  days. 
It  hasn’t  stopped  snowing  for  more  than  five  minutes. 

Tomorrow  we  must  go  up  to  the  14,500-foot 
level  and  get  our  food  cache. 

I don’t  recall  seeing  so  much  snow  in  all  my  life. 
There  is  a piece  of  ice  hanging  to  our  left  that  is  about 
250  feet  long  and  looks  like  it  weighs  a couple  of  hun- 
dred tons. 


Opposite  page,  the  1981  Northern  Warfare  Training  Center  ex- 
pedition sets  up  Camp  One  at  the  8,000-foot  level  on  the  sec- 
ond day  out.  • Below,  group  members  were  (not  in  order)  Capt. 
Robert  Breffeilh;  SFCs  Joseph  Byrd  and  Stephen  Bump;  SSgts. 
Jimmy  Hobson,  Chris  Anderson  and  Thomas  Campbell;  Sgts. 
David  Bristol,  Todd  Galloway,  Keith  Oanes,  Walt  Palkovitch 
and  Bobby  Wade;  William  Strauss;  and  Marine  Capt.  John  Kiser 
and  Sgt.  Timothey  Sawecki.  Support  groups  were  the  33rd 
Signal  Battalion  at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  and  Talkeetna 
radio  relay  site. 
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July  11:  Well,  we  made  it  to  Camp  Four  all  right.  It’s 
nice  to  have  a new  location  to  live  in.  Camp  Four  is 
located  200  meters  away  from  the  base  of  the  West  But- 
tress (which  rises  vertically  100  feet.)  Good  thing  there’s 
more  rock  than  snow  on  it.  An  Austrian  came  to  our 
camp  and  told  us  that  there  is  5 to  6 feet  of  snow  on  the 
Buttress  with  12  to  15  people  waiting  for  it  to  avalanche 
so  they  can  climb  up  it. 

There  are  some  abandoned  caches  up  there  and 
we  hope  to  get  some  fuel  from  them. 

1 guess  those  Japanese  have  perished.  They’re  a 
week  late  and  their  tent  is  still  below  Camp  Two. 

We  are  now  around  12,500  feet  and  I feel  fine. 


July  12:  Well,  well,  about  time!  It’s  a prime  day.  Sun- 
shine and  warm  and  a good  easy  hump  to  Camp  Five. 
After  four  or  five  days  of  nasty  cold  weather,  we  have 
been  paid  back  for  our  patience. 


July  14:  Bad  weather,  so  we  didn’t  move  an  inch.  . . . 
Today  all  I did  was  sit  in  this  tent  and  read  and  watch  it 
snow.  Whenever  we  start  up  the  Buttress,  that’s  when 
our  final  leg  will  start.  Only  two  camps  from  here.  We 
are  taking  10  days  of  food  and  fuel  with  us.  The  first 
day  we’re  going  to  carry  up  a load  of  supplies  to  16,000 
feet  and  return  here.  The  next  move,  we’ll  occupy  that 
camp. 


July  15:  Boy,  things  are  sure  starting  to  stale  here.  We 
were  weathered  in  another  day. 

Tm  alone  in  the  tent  and  I’ve  got  the  stove  going 
Mach  1,  trying  to  warm  things  up. 

Most  attitudes  here  are,  if  we’re  going  to  go  for 
it,  let’s  go.  . . . The  avalanche  danger  on  the  Buttress  is 
the  key  topic  of  conversation.  Good  thing  we’re  on  this 
side  of  Windy  Corner  ...  if  she  slides,  I want  to  be 


miles  away,  not  on  her  back  trying  to  ride  her  out. 

God  only  knows  how  many  people  ha%e  died 
here.  There  are  crevasses  (one  not  50  feet  away-  big 
enough  to  swallow  a whole  housing  quad. 


July  16:  It  all  seems  to  boil  down  to  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day.  If  we  can’t  get  up  on  the  Buttress  by  our  19th 
day,  we’re  going  home.  We’ve  spent  so  many  days  in 
bad  weather.  I’m  tired  of  sitting  around.  I’m  ready  to 
go  to  the  top  with  the  rest  of  the  guys,  but  the  Buttress 
will  be  a formidable  opponent.  As  usual,  we  sat  here  to- 
day as  we  w ere  socked  in  by  clouds  and  snow . 1 played 
some  Scrabble  and  napped  this  afternoon. 

Capt.  Kiser  is  really  cool  about  all  the  delays  and 
slow  movement.  Seems  strange  waiting  for  an  avalanche 
so  we  may  continue,  but  that’s  exactly  what  we’re  do- 
ing. Also,  those  Japanese  we  thought  got  wasted  in  that 
avalanche  appeared  today.  They  were  literally  dragging 
one  of  their  people  down. 


July  20:  Attempted  summit  last  night.  Depaned  camp  at 
12:30  a.m.,  only  went  about  500  feet  and  weather 
moved  in  and  my  feet  became  so  painful  and  cold  we 
turned  around.  Our  morale  was  great,  then  the  weather 
worsened.  High  winds,  temperature  around  five  below. 

(At  2:39  a.m.  the  following  day  the  second  team 
of  SFC  Stephen  Bump,  SSgt.  Jimmy  Hobson.  SSgt. 
Bobby  Wade  and  William  Strauss,  a civilian  training  ad- 
visor at  NWTC,  made  the  summit  of  Denali.  Galloway 
was  not  able  to  complete  the  climb  because  of  cold 
weather  injuries.  The  temperature  was  30  degrees  below 
zero,  with  winds  gusting  up  to  50  knots.) 


July  21:  I’m  going  to  hate  to  shave  off  this  three-week 
beard.  I’m  tired  of  the  mountain.  1 long  to  be  home  w ith 
my  loved  ones.  . . . 


Below,  Sgt.  David  Bristol  makes  his  way  to  Camp  Three  during  the  first 
week  of  the  climb.  • Because  of  bad  weather  and  avalanches,  it  took  nearly 
all  the  second  week  for  the  Army-Marine  team  to  reach  the  14,500-foot  level, 
where  Sgt.  Thomas  Campbell,  right,  raised  the  Northern  Warfare  Training 

Center  guidon  at  Camp  Five. 


Clockwise  from  above,  Sgt.  Bobby  Wade  trudges  above  the 
clouds  on  the  way  to  Camp  Five.  • The  view  from  about 
16,000  feet.  • Mount  McKinley  expedition  members  pack  and 
load  their  gear  aboard  a CH-47  Chinook  helicopter  for  the 

flight  off  Kahiltna  Glacier. 


(At  one  point  in  his  journal,  Galloway  summar- 
ized his  feelings  about  the  climb;) 

“Up  here  I feel  the  insignificance  of  myself.  As 
Reinhold  Messner  put  it,  ‘Man  doesn’t  conquer  moun- 
tains, mountains  merely  tolerate  men.’  ’’  □ 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Galloway’s  notes  have  been  excerp- 
ted from  Fort  Greely’s  newspaper,  ‘‘The  Buffalo”.  Ar- 
ticle was  written  by  Sp4  Rod  Proctor. 


Sp4  Rod  Proctor 


Northern  Warfare  Training  Center 


The  Northern  Warfare  Training 
Center  (NWTC)  was  established 
at  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  in  1949.  It 
is  a joint  service  school  that  pro- 
vides training  in  arctic  survival, 
mountaineering,  military  skiing 
and  river-crossing  operations. 

Classes  are  in  session 
year  round.  The  center  trains 
about  3,000  people  a year.  In  addi- 
tion to  training  Active  Army  sol- 
diers, NWTC  also  trains  reserve 
personnel,  ROTC  and  West  Point 
cadets,  and  members  of  other 
services. 

During  the  winter,  training 
emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching 
personnel  how  to  survive  under 
cold-weather  conditions.  Stu- 


dents at  NWTC  learn  the  proper 
use  and  maintenance  of  clothing 
and  equipment.  They  also  learn 
the  art  of  snowshoeing  and  mili- 
tary skiing.  The  center  also 
teaches  land  navigation  and  the 
building  of  survival  shelters. 

During  the  summer, 
NWTC’s  training  emphasis  is  on 
teaching  mountain  climbing  and 
glacier-crossing  techniques. 
Navigating  inland  waterways  is 
also  emphasized. 

In  addition  to  its  teaching 
mission,  the  center  has  assisted 
in  search  and  rescue  missions 
since  1954. 

In  1971  a National  Guard 
airplane  crashed  In  mountains 


near  Fort  Greely.  NWTC  members 
tried  to  reach  the  crash  site,  but 
inexperience  and  altitude  prob- 
lems forced  them  back.  In  1972 
the  center  was  directed  to  estab- 
lish the  High  Altitude  Rescue 
Team  (HART).  HART  members  are 
also  instructors  at  NWTC.  Volun- 
teers for  the  elite  team  are  se- 
lected each  year.  Before  being 
selected,  they  have  to  show  their 
proficiency  in  all  areas  of  military 
mountaineering. 

Teams  are  usually  made 
up  of  16  NWTC  instructors  and 
support  personnel.  Team  mem- 
bers keep  up  their  skills  by  moun- 
tain climbing  training  exercises. 
— SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 
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RETIREMENT  BRIT 

story  and  Photo  by  MSgt.  Mike  Mason  Illustration  by  Anne  Genders 


Few  things  are  as  traumatic  as  divorce.  Psychol- 
ogists rank  divorce  with  the  death  of  a loved 
one  as  one  of  life’s  more  stressful  situations. 
Often,  two  people  who  once  promised  to  love,  honor 
and  care  for  one  another  become  bitter  adversaries 
when  it  comes  time  to  split  the  spoils  of  a marriage. 

Military  retirement  pay  has  become  part  of  the 
spoils  in  many  cases.  That  has  led  to  bitter  court  battles, 
angry  letters  to  newspaper  editors,  and  intense  lobbying 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Some  courts  had  been  splitting  military  retire- 


ment pay  in  divorces,  but  the  Supreme  Court  stopped 
the  practice  with  the  McCarty  ruling  in  June  1981.  The 
high  court  said  the  wording  and  history  of  federal  law 
makes  it  clear  that  retirement  pay  is  a retiree's  personal 
entitlement.  The  court  acknowledged  that  “the  plight  of 
an  ex-spouse  of  a retired  service  member  is  often  a 
serious  one.  . . . Congress  may  well  decide  . . . that 
more  protection  should  be  afforded  a former  spouse  of 
a retired  service  member." 

Congress  did  decide.  In  September  1982.  the 
Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouses'  Protection  Act 
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was  signed  into  law.  The  act  allows  states  to  divide 
military  retirement  pay  in  divorces.  The  act  doesn’t  re- 
quire courts  to  divide  such  pay,  but  tells  them  they  may 
treat  it  as  they  do  pensions  in  property  settlements. 

All  states  will  treat  retirement  pay  in  one  of  three 
ways:  as  marital  property,  as  an  income  source,  or  as  a 
sole  entitlement  of  retiree. 

In  community  property  states,  all  property  ac- 
cumulated during  a marriage  belongs  to  both  parties, 
except  that  which  is  received  by  gift  or  inheritance.  In 
other  states,  some  property  accumulated  during  a mar- 
riage may  be  considered  wholly  owned  by  either  party. 

Another  variable  is  the  property  distribution  law 
of  the  state.  In  equitable  distribution  states,  property  is 
split  fairly,  depending  upon  such  factors  as  age,  health, 
education  and  earning  potentials  of  each  spouse. 

Other  major  considerations  are  the  contributions 
to  the  marriage,  what  is  practical  in  property  divisions, 
offsets  (such  as  if  one  gets  the  house,  the  other  gets  the 
pension),  spousal  and  child  support  needs  and,  in  some 
cases,  fault  or  misconduct  of  either  party. 

California,  for  instance,  is  a community  property 
state.  If  a divorce  was  initiated  there  and  the  service 
member  was  married  throughout  the  time  it  took  to  earn 
a military  retirement,  the  ex-spouse  would  have  an  inter- 
est in  part  of  the  retirement  pay.  The  ex-spouse  would 
also  have  an  interest  in  all  the  other  marital  property. 

Generally,  if  the  marriage  lasted  for  a lesser 
period,  the  ex-spouse  would  get  a smaller  share.  In  the 
McCarty  case,  the  ex-spouse  was  awarded  a 45  percent 
share  by  the  California  court.  This  share  was  based  on 
the  service  member’s  18  years  of  active  duty.  He  and  his 
ex-wife  had  been  married  the  entire  time. 

The  court  decided  to  wait  until  McCarty  actually 
retired  before  deciding  his  ex-wife’s  share  of  retirement 
pay.  When  he  retired  with  20  years’  service,  the  court 
decided  the  marriage  spanned  nine-tenths  of  the  career, 
so  his  ex-wife  should  get  half  of  nine-tenths  of  the  retire- 
ment pay  — 45  percent. 

Using  the  same  reasoning,  an  ex-spouse  of  10 
years  might  be  awarded  25  percent  of  a 20-year  pension 
or  one-sixth  of  a 30- year  pension. 

In  other  states,  retirement  pay  may  belong  solely 
to  the  service  member,  or  it  may  be  joint  property  of  the 
marriage,  or  it  may  be  considered  when  courts  set  ali- 
mony or  child  support  payments. 

In  cases  where  retirement  pay  is  split  as  joint 
property,  then  alimony,  spousal  support  and  child  sup- 
port can  be  separate  awards.  That’s  because  the  ex- 
spouse’s share  of  retirement  pay  is  considered  to  have 
been  earned  by  contributing  to  the  marriage.  That’s  a 
controversial  point. 

“We  object  to  the  division  of  retirement  pay  as 
property  because  it  is  not  something  earned  in  previous 
years,’’  said  C.A.  “Mack”  McKinney,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  Association 
(NCOA).  “It  is  reduced  pay  for  reduced  services.” 

NCOA  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who 
have  opposed  retirement  pay  splits.  The  association 
bases  its  objection  on  an  1882  Supreme  Court  ruling.  In 


Tyler  vs.  the  United  States,  the  court  said  military  retire- 
ment pay  is  pay  for  reduced  services.  In  the  McCarty 
case,  the  court  did  not  address  the  issue. 

To  further  support  NCOA’s  argument,  McKin- 
ney said  service  members  don’t  become  entitled  to  re- 
tirement pay  until  they  complete  at  least  20  years’  ser- 
vice. Unlike  government  pensions,  service  members  do 
not  contribute  to  a retirement  fund.  If  they  leave  one 
day  short  of  20  years,  they  get  no  retirement  pay.  Yet 
courts  have  been  awarding  shares  to  ex-spouses  before 
members  are  eligible  to  draw  retirement  pay,  he  said. 

“In  these  cases  the  judge  is  giving  something  to  a 
former  spouse  that  the  individual  doesn’t  even  have  a 
right  to,”  McKinney  said.  But  NCOA  isn’t  advocating 
that  former  spouses  be  left  destitute. 

“We  did  not  fight  garnishment  (of  retired  pay) 
because  we  know  a certain  number  of  retired  servicemen 
have  ignored  child  support  and  other  support  payments. 
We  feel  that  they  should  make  those  payments,” 
McKinney  said. 

Service  members  aren’t  the  only  ones  who  ignore 
support  payments.  Census  Bureau  figures  show  non- 
payment is  a widespread  problem.  According  to  a 1978 
bureau  survey,  28  percent  of  the  women  who  had  been 
awarded  child  support  in  fact  got  nothing.  Another  23 
percent  got  some  payments.  Of  those  women  who  had 
been  awarded  alimony  or  maintenance,  31  percent  re- 
ceived nothing  and  28  percent  received  only  part  of  what 
they  were  due. 

Because  so  many  women  have  problems  getting 
support  payments,  more  and  more  courts  have  been  go- 
ing to  property  divisions,  according  to  Rep.  Patricia 
Schroeder. 

“Most  child  support  and  alimony  awards  are 
hardly  worth  the  paper  they’re  written  on,”  said 
Schroeder,  who  was  a leader  in  the  ex-spouse  bill  battle. 
Women  who  go  through  garnishment  proceedings  to  get 
support  payments  often  wind  up  paying  out  most  of 
what  they  get  in  court  and  attorney  fees,  she  said. 

The  bill  solved  that  problem  for  many  ex- 
spouses. It  allows  finance  centers  to  make  direct  pay- 
ments of  retirement  pay  splits  to  former  spouses  who 
were  married  to  service  members  during  at  least  10  years 
of  service  creditable  for  retirement  by  the  member.  The 
bill  also  allows  centers  to  make  direct  payments  of 
alimony  and  child  support,  regardless  of  the  length  of 
the  marriage.  It  also  allows  services  to  honor  garnish- 
ments for  non-payment  of  property  settlement  orders  if 
the  original  court  order  divided  the  retirement  pay. 

The  law  offers  some  protection  for  the  service 
member  as  well.  Courts  can’t  treat  retirement  pay  as 
property  unless  the  member  resides  in  the  court’s  juris- 
diction for  reasons  other  than  a military  assignment,  or 
the  member’s  domicile  is  in  the  court’s  territorial  juris- 
diction, or  the  member  consents  to  the  court’s  jurisdic- 
tion. Courts  can’t  order  members  to  retire  at  a particu- 
lar time  in  order  to  begin  payments.  The  law  does  not 
give  ex-spouses  any  interest  that  can  be  sold  or  willed  to 
another  person.  The  law  limits  the  court-ordered  split  to 
50  percent. 
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The  maximum  payable  for  multiple  orders  of 
support  or  property  settlements  is  65  percent  of  dispos- 
able retirement  pay.  Disposable  retirement  pay  is  defin- 
ed as  non-disability  retirement  pay,  less  such  things  as 
Social  Security  and  disability  offsets,  tax  withholdings, 
back  taxes,  government  life  insurance  premiums  and 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (SBP)  annuities. 

The  law  allows  service  members  to  name  former 
spouses  as  SBP  beneficiaries,  but  does  not  require  them 
to  do  so.  There  is  some  question  whether  ex-spouses  as 
SBP  beneficiaries  precludes  members  from  naming  later 
spouses  as  beneficiaries. 

Unremarried  former  spouses  who  were  married 
during  all  of  at  least  20  years  of  creditable  service  by  the 
member  receive  added  benefits.  The  law  authorizes 
them  medical  care  if  they  do  not  have  other  medical  in- 
surance plus  commissary  and  exchange  privileges.  These 
benefits,  however,  are  available  only  to  those  20-year 
spouses  who  are  divorced  after  Feb.  1,  1983,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  law. 

In  the  view  of  some,  the  ex-spouse  bill  doesn’t 
offer  enough  protection.  One  such  group  is  EXPOSE 
(Ex-Spouses  of  Servicemen  for  Equality).  According  to 
their  fact  sheet,  EXPOSE  members  spent  an  average  of 
20  years  as  military  wives.  The  average  marriage  lasted 
25  years  and  the  average  age  at  divorce  was  47. 

Most  feel  they’ve  been  “dumped”  by  their 
husbands,  according  to  Nancy  Abell,  an  EXPOSE 
spokeswoman.  Two-thirds  of  the  group’s  members  were 
awarded  alimony  or  part  of  their  ex-husbands’  pen- 
sions, but  41  percent  have  had  trouble  collecting. 

“We  have  heard  women  say,  ‘My  husband 
wanted  out  because  he  didn’t  want  the  responsibility 
anymore,’  ” Abell  said.  “Ninety  percent  say  another 
woman  was  involved.  If  they  (husbands)  really  want  out 
because  they’re  unhappy,  that’s  one  thing.  What 
bothers  me  is  that  so  many  think  they  can  walk  out  and 
pay  no  support. 

“If  the  services  want  the  woman  to  support  the 
man  on  active  duty,  she’s  going  to  have  to  be  granted 
something  herself,”  said  Abell.  Less  than  half  the 
group’s  members  worked  during  their  marriages.  Most 
have  no  careers  or  pensions  of  their  own  and  have  little 
chance  to  build  either  when  they’re  entering  an  often 


competitive  job  market  in  their  late  40!>. 

“We  want  a national  laN*  like  the  foreign  service 
law,”  Abell  said.  “The  difference  is  that  you  recognize 
that  she  (the  ex-wife)  did  something  for  her  country.” 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  gives  former 
spouses  of  foreign  service  members  a share  of  retire- 
ment annuities.  Those  married  to  foreign  service  mem- 
bers for  the  entire  career  are  entitled  to  half.  Those  mar- 
ried during  at  least  10  years  of  creditable  service  by  the 
member  are  entitled  to  a pro-rated  share. 

The  foreign  service  law  leaves  the  door  open  for 
courts  (or  the  spouses  through  a mutual  agreement!  to 
decide  not  to  split  the  annuity.  It  also  ends  the  entitle- 
ment if  the  former  spouse  remarries  before  age  60. 

Schroeder  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  annui- 
ty split  for  former  foreign  service  spouses.  Last  year,  a 
“mirror  image”  law  was  passed  for  theCI.A.  Schroeder 
hopes  to  get  a similar  law  for  military  ex-spouses. 

“It’s  almost  impossible  for  a spouse  to  have  a 
career,”  she  said.  She  feels  that  if  wives  know  they  share 
in  the  financial  rewards  of  their  husbands’  careers, 
they’ll  feel  more  secure  and  be  more  supfxjrtive. 

Schroeder  also  said  she  wants  to  see  the  services 
put  more  spouses  into  jobs  on  overseas  bases.  “That 
will  allow  them  to  build  careers  of  their  own  and  will 
take  some  of  the  pressure  off  the  pensions.”  she  said. 

So,  you  can  expect  the  battle  to  rage  on.  Those 
who  support  retirement  pay  splits  will  push  for  further 
legislation.  Their  opponents  will  try  to  block  new  laws 
and  repeal  the  existing  one.  While  the  combatants  mar- 
shal their  forces  on  that  front,  others  will  be  going  back 
to  the  courts. 

The  ex-spouse  law  allows  those  divorced  after  the 
McCarty  decision  to  go  back  to  court  to  argue  for  a 
share  of  ex-spouses’  retirement  pay.  It  also  affects  any 
post-McCarty  modifications  to  decrees  that  deleted  re- 
tirement pay  splits. 

Writing  for  the  Army  Lawyer,  Capt.  Timothy  J. 
Grendell,  a Judge  Advocate  General  School  instructor, 
said,  “The  exact  extent  of  the  statue’s  retroactive  appli- 
cation remains  subject  to  interpretation  and.  most  like- 
ly, litigation.” 

Grendell  also  sees  a court  test  of  the  jurisdic- 
tional limitations  of  the  law.  He  points  out  that  under 
California  law,  a service  member’s  physical  location  in 
the  state  gives  the  court  “in  personam”  jurisdiction, 
regardless  of  the  member’s  legal  residence.  That  conflict 
between  state  and  federal  law  will  likely  have  to  be  set- 
tled in  the  courts,  Grendell  said. 

Like  the  divorces  that  spawned  the  issue,  retire- 
ment pay  splits  are  an  emotional  issue.  On  one  hand, 
there  are  ex-spouses  who  have  shared  the  hardships  of  a 
military  career  and  demand  a share  of  the  rewards.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  service  members  who  claim 
sole  rights  to  retirement  pay  and  don’t  want  it  taken  by 
ex-spouses  who  never  spent  a night  in  a foxhole  and 
weren’t  expected  to  lay  their  lives  on  the  line  in  defense 
of  the  country. 

As  in  a divorce,  no  matter  who  wins,  the  trauma 
is  likely  to  be  felt  for  some  time.  i 
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WHEN  this  country  began  to  protect  its 
seacoasts  from  enemy  attack  — an  effort 
that  began  in  earnest  after  the  American 
Revolution  — there  weren’t  many  options. 
But  there  weren’t  many  threats  either. 

There  were  no  missiles  or  artillery 
that  could  launch  death  over  great  dis- 
tances. The  threat  was  ships  armed  with 
short-range  and  usually  inaccurate  cannons. 

The  answer  to  this  threat  was  to 
build  strategic  defenses  along  the  coastline 
where  land-based  cannon  could  be  pitted 
against  ships.  The  land  positions  were  for- 
tified while  ships  had  little  protection. 

The  city  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  an  im- 
portant seaport  since  pre-revolutionary 
days,  was  protected  by  many  such  fortifi- 

MAJOR  CLIFFORD  H.  BERNATH  is  a former  executive  editor  of 
SOLDIERS  magazine. 
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In  Defense 
of  Savannah 

f 

Ij  story  and  Photos  by  Maj.  Clifford  H.  Bernath 

[ There’s  Fort  Stewart  near  the  seacoast 
;city  today.  But  there  are  others  nearby 
[which  fell  into  disuse  because  of  the 
[ravages  of  war  and  the  march  of  tech- 
[nology.  As  memorials  to  the  past,  these 
say,  “You’re  here  because  we  were.” 
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Fort  Pulaski,  shown  on  these  pages  and  the  previous 
page,  is  now  a national  monument  operated  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  Clockwise  from  top:  Evidence  of 
the  shelling  that  caused  its  defeat  is  still  evident. 
• Matt  Mattox,  a seasonal  employee  and  re-enactor, 
cleans  his  weapon.  • Barracks  were  stark.  • The  post  was 
used  as  a prison  after  the  fort  was  taken.  • Some  graffiti 
from  Union  troops  who  rebuilt  and  occupied  the  fort  still 
exists.  • Cannons  were  placed  both  within  the  fort  and 
• atop  the  exterior  walls  for  increased  fire  power. 
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cations  until  World  War  II.  Many  of  those 
forts  still  exist  as  models  of  the  structures 
built  in  defense  of  this  country. 

Fort  Wayne  stands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  city.  Built  in  revolutionary  days,  it 
was  being  dismantled  when  trouble  brewed 
anew  with  England  in  1807.  The  fort  was 
rebuilt  and  manned  during  the  War  of 
1812  and  abandoned  in  1818. 

Fort  Jackson,  about  three  miles 
from  downtown  Savannah,  was  also  born 
for  the  War  of  1812.  It  was  captured  in  the 
Civil  War  by  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman 
during  his  “March  to  the  Sea”  in  1864. 

The  post  was  abandoned  in  1905. 

Construction  of  Fort  Pulaski  on 
Cockspur  Island  began  in  1829.  Completed 
in  1847,  it  was  considered  impregnable.  Its 
thick  masonry  walls  could  withstand  a bar- 
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rage  from  any  weapon  known  at  the  time. 
But  in  April  1862,  the  North  opened  fire 
with  a new  type  of  weapon  — the  rifled 
cannon.  Fired  from  a mile  away,  the  shells 
tore  away  the  walls  and  threatened  the 
fort’s  powder  magazine.  The  fort  was  sur- 
rendered after  30  hours.  The  era  of  the 
masonry  fort  had  ended. 

Fort  McAllister,  25  miles  south  of 
Savannah,  was  built  in  1861.  This  earth- 
work fortification  proved  to  be  a match 
for  the  rifled  cannon.  The  shells  dug  large 
craters  that  could  easily  be  filled  with  more 
dirt  and  sand.  The  fort  withstood  two 
years  of  shelling  and  was  taken  only  by 
bayonet  charge  when  Sherman  and  his 
army  arrived.  Loss  of  this  fort  led  to  the 
surrender  of  Savannah  soon  after. 

Fort  Screven  was  built  in  the  late 
1800s  and  saw  duty  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  in  World  Wars  1 and 
II.  Built  on  Tybee  Island  near  Savannah 
Beach,  the  fort’s  batteries  were  almost  in- 
visible from  the  sea.  Its  20-foot-thick  walls 
were  surrounded  by  30  feet  of  earth.  Its 
weapons  had  a range  of  about  seven  miles. 

These  forts  still  exist  and  most  have 
been  restored,  or  are  being  restored,  to 
their  original  conditions.  They  stand  as  liv- 
ing reminders  of  this  country’s  efforts  to 
remain  a free  land.  □ 


Clockwise  from  above  left;  Re-enactor 
Jeff  Sanders  prepares  to  fire  a cannon 
at  Fort  Jackson.  The  fort  is  being 
restored  by  the  Coastal  Heritage 
Society.  • All  that’s  left  of  Fort  Wayne 
a few  walls  and  a lone  cannon.  Modern 
houses  have  been  built  on  the  site,  as 
well  as  restored  older  buildings. 

• Today,  it's  the  Savannah  Country 
Club  but  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
it  was  Fort  Boggs.  Gun  emplacements 
were  hidden  and  protected  by  the  dirt 
mounds.  • Fort  Screven  is  now  the 
home  of  the  Tybee  Museum. 
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FORT 

STEWART 

Story  and  Photos  by  Maj.  Clifford  H.  Bernath 


It’s  a challenge  building  a 
new  division  from  scratch. 

. . . We  have  a military 
construction  program  of 
$30  million  to  $40  million 
a year.  Motor  pools,  hospi- 
tal, barracks  ...  all  that  in 
a very  short  period  of  time. 
—May.  Gen.  John  R.  Galvin 


FORT  Stewart  and  its  subpost,  Hunter 
Army  Airfield,  have  had  many  missions 
since  the  fort’s  activation  in  1940.  It’s  been 
an  anti-aircraft  artillery  center,  a separa- 
tion center,  a tank  training  center  and  a 
flight  training  center. 

But  until  1974,  there  was  little 
change  in  the  post  from  its  World  War  II 
days.  With  the  activation  of  the  1st  Bat- 
talion (Ranger),  75th  Infantry,  there  in 

1974,  and  the  reactivation  of  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division  in  1975,  the  post  began  to 
take  on  a new  look.  For  the  first  time. 

Fort  Stewart  became  the  home  of  an  infan- 
try division,  and  a division  has  many 
needs. 

A division  must  have  room  to  train. 
Fort  Stewart  is  the  largest  Army  post  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  With  279,270 
acres,  space  is  no  problem. 

But  almost  every  other  type  of  sup- 
port had  to  be  started  from  scratch.  Since 

1975,  the  post  has  seen  continuous  con- 
struction. Three  brigade-sized  barracks 
complexes  have  been  built  and  a fourth  is 
under  way.  Dining  facilities,  dispensaries. 
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Top  to  bottom:  One  of  the  visible  signs  of  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division’s  RDF  mission  is  the  painting  of  tactical 
vehicles  from  green  to  sand-colored.  • RFC  Bob  Crun- 
coeton,  92nd  Engineer  Battalion,  works  out  on  a tennis 
court.  • Kitty  Holt,  Hunter  Army  Airfield,  plays  in  a post 
pool  with  2-year-old  Danny  Hulse.  • Youngsters  enjoy  a 
jazzercise  class  at  Fort  Stewart's  new  recreation  center. 
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branch  post  exchanges,  and  company  ad- 
ministration and  supply  rooms  have  been 
built.  A new  post  hospital  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. New  motor  pools  are  being  built. 

Family  housing  is  a major  priority. 
Since  1976,  about  1,300  housing  units  have 
gone  up  and  more  are  planned.  But  as 
Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Galvin,  division  com- 
mander, points  out,  housing  is  still  a prob- 
lem. “I’ve  got  8,000  families  and  2,000 
houses.  It’s  tough.  You  have  to  be  ready  to 
rent  or  buy  a house  in  the  area,’’  he  said. 

The  recreational  needs  of  a division 
must  also  be  met.  The  post  now  has  a new 
bowling  alley,  three  theaters,  a library,  a 
unit  entertainment  center,  an  athletic  field, 
an  outdoor  recreation  area  and  an  arts  and 
crafts  shop.  There  is  also  a new  post  ex- 
change shopping  mall,  a commissary  and  a 
post  office. 

In  1979,  the  division  was  redesig- 
nated the  24th  Infantry  Division  (Mecha- 
nized), and  in  1980  it  became  part  of  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  (RDF).  That  new 
mission  is  bringing  more  change  to  the 
post,  and  it  makes  assignment  to  the  24th 
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division  unique  in  the  Army. 

The  change:  “Right  now,  we’re 
painting  the  whole  division  from  forest 
green  to  sand  color,’’  Galvin  said.  The  re- 
painting is  related  to  the  current  RDF 
focus  on  Southwest  Asia. 

The  mission  also  makes  the  training 
different.  “We  are  the  heavy  division  of 
the  XVIIl  Airborne  Corps,’’  Galvin  said. 
“The  fact  that  eight  times  in  1982  we 
picked  up  people  and  flew  them  to  either 
Fort  Campbell  or  Fort  Bragg,  where  they 
went  into  operations  with  air  assault  and 
airborne  forces,  is  a kind  of  training  that’s 
unique.’’ 

The  RDF  mission  affects  the  divi- 
sion’s priority  for  new  equipment,  too.  The 
24th  was  the  first  unit  in  the  states  to 
receive  M-60A3  tanks.  It  has  already  re- 
ceived improved  TOW  vehicles. 

“The  division  has  a tremendously 
important  mission,’’  Galvin  said. 

“That  mission  dictates  a requirement  for 
top-flight  training  and  top-flight  main- 
tenance. What  we  do  here  is  train  and 
maintain.’’  □ 


Clockwise  from 
lower  left:  On-post 
schooling  is  avail- 
able. • New  con- 
struction includes 
dining  facilities  (fore- 
ground), barracks 
(right)  and  hospital 
(background). 

• Hunter  Army  Air- 
field is  an  integral 
part  of  Fort  Stewart. 

• Sandy  Anderson 
and  son,  Aaron,  stroll 
through  part  of  the 
post’s  family  hous- 
ing area. 
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FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  — A team  from  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Air  Assault),  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  won  the  10th 
annual  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  Rifle,  Pistol,  Light  Machine 
Gun  and  Sniper  championships  held  here  in  October. 

The  division  won  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  Com- 
manders Cup  trophy,  given  to  the  team  posting  the  high- 
est average  score  in  rifle,  pistol  and  light  machine 
gun  events. 

About  240  shooters 
from  throughout  the  corps 
participated.  Units  chose 
their  representatives 
through  unit  competition. 

Individual  shooters 
were  rated  as  old  (experi- 
enced) or  new  (inexperi- 
enced). This  gave  the  new 
firers  a better  chance  to 
earn  a medal.  Match  win- 
ners in  each  pvent  were 
those  with  the  highest  to- 
tal scores. 

Winning  teams,  ex- 
cept snipers,  will  compete 
in  Army  championships 
scheduled  for  May  at  Fort 
Banning,  Ga.  — Sp5  Brian 
Kappmeyer 


FORT  LEE,  Va.  — The  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  commissary 
was  the  Army’s  best  in 
1982. 

The  Troop  Support 
Agency  presented  its  sixth 
annual  Best  Commissary 
Award  to  Fort  Knox  in  No- 
vember. Runners-up  were 
Fort  Ord,  Calif.;  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas;  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pa.;  and  Berchtesgaden, 
West  Germany. 

The  award  honors 
top  stores,  promotes  effec- 
tive operations,  and  helps 
encourage  employees  to 
give  the  best  customer  ser- 
vice and  to  be  interested  in 
their  work. 

Inspectors  judge 
commissaries  in  areas 
such  as  meat  and  produce 
operations,  employee 
courtesy  and  customer 
comments.  — Flo  Dunn 


CAMP  ZAMA,  Japan  — 

“This  class  is  called  ‘how 
to  learn  to  swim  in  three 
easy  lessons,’  ’’  joked 
SSgt.  Leonard  King,  train- 
ing NCO,  Headquarters 
Company,  U.S.  Army  Gar- 
rison, Honshu. 

Actually,  it  was  a 
drownproofing  class  in 
which  29  members  of  an 
NCO  Development  Pro- 
gram class  spent  the  day  at 
the  Camp  Zama  swimming 
pool. 

Drownproofing  is  a 
method  of  water  survival 
based  on  simple  skills  and 
attitudes. 

The  class  was  di- 
vided into  non-swimmers, 
weak  swimmers  and 
strong  swimmers.  Non- 
swimmers learned  how  to 
float  and  breathe,  and  they 
had  to  float  for  10  minutes 
using  canteens.  Weak 
swimmers  swam  the  width 
of  the  pool  twice  and 
floated  20  minutes  using  a 
shirt  or  pants.  Strong 
swimmers  swam  the  pool 
width  twice,  but  floated  for 
30  minutes  using  fatigue 
pants  and  shirt. 

The  last  lesson  was 
learning  to  use  a raft  with 
six  persons  rowing,  and  to 
remove  excess  water  from 
the  raft. 

According  to  King 
and  class  critiques,  drown- 
proofing  was  one  of  the 
activities  many  students 
believed  was  most  benefi- 
cial. — Sp5  Ramona  Rez- 
nechek 


ARTEP  Time  in  Korea 


SEOUL,  Korea  — With  the  addition  of  computers,  laser 
weapons,  and  other  futuristic  equipment  to  the  Army  in 
ventory,  “ground  pounders"  can  sometimes  be  at  a loss 
for  realism  in  everyday  training  — but  not  the  1st  Battal 
ion,  9th  Infantry.  i 

As  part  of  its  annual  ARTEP  (Army  Training  and  . 
Evaluation  Program),  the  unit  underwent  eight  days  of  | 
thorough,  fast-paced  training  and  testing.  Besides  a night 
river  crossing,  they  were  put  under  simulated  chemical  at  • 
tack  by  an  opposing  force  supplied  by  the  2nd  Infantry 
Division.  They  immediately  donned  protective  clothing  [ 
gloves,  boots  and  masks. 

“The  protective  gear  is  a lot  like  carrying  youi 
weapon,”  said  Sgt.  Kenny  Drew  of  Company  C.  “It  would 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death.  It’s  impor 
tant  for  all  of  us  to  be  able  to  function  in  a chemical  en- 
vironment if  the  need  arises." 

Soldiers  were  tested  in  the  use  of  armor,  air  and  ar- 
tillery support.  They  also  handled  prisoners  of  war  and 
setting  up  minefields.  — SSgt.  Ed  McCarthy 
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Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  be  the  best  swim- 
mer, runner,  fencer,  shooter  and 
horseback  rider  in  the  United  States 
— welcome  to  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas.  Fort  Sam  is  the  home  of  the 
U.S.  Modern  Pentathlon  Training 
Center,  the  only  such  facility  in  the 
country. 

The  pentathlon  has  a long 
military  history,  dating  back  to  the 
Olympic  games  in  708  B.C.  Discus 
throwing,  wrestling,  broad  jump- 
ing, spear  or  javelin  throwing,  and 
running  were  considered  valuable 
skills  at  that  time  for  the  soldiers  of 
ancient  Greece. 

When  Baron  Pierre  de  Cou- 
bertin  designed  the  modern  pentath- 
lon in  1912,  the  skills  chosen  were 
those  needed  by  a military  courier 
during  the  time  of  Napoleon.  A 
courier’s  ability  to  ride,  swim,  fence, 
shoot  and  run  well  was  thought  to 
make  a difference  in  battle. 

The  center  began  training 
military  and  civilian  athletes  in  these 
events  in  1956.  In  the  riding  event, 
athletes  draw  horses  by  lot  20  min- 
utes before  competition.  They  ride 
the  horses  over  an  600-meter  timed 
course.  Points  are  taken  from  the 
starting  score  of  1,100  points  for 
mistakes  and  other  problems. 

In  fencing,  athletes  duel  for 
up  to  three  minutes.  Fencers  score 
by  touching  their  opponents  any- 
where on  the  body  with  the  tip  of  an 
electrically  wired  sword  called  an 
epee.  A formula  determines  how 
many  points  each  bout  is  worth. 

In  the  shooting  event,  com- 
petitors fire  .22-caliber  pistols  at  a 
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Page  47,  Janet  Simpson  heads  home  in 
the  women’s  2,000-meter  run.  • Above, 
swimmers  wait  for  the  gun  in  the  300- 
meter  freestyie  race.  • Robert  Nieman, 
right,  catches  his  breath  after  the  4,000- 
meter  cross-country  run  and  • he’s  in  top 
form  during  the  horseback  riding  event. 


turning  target  25  meters  away.  Each 
athlete  fires  four  strings  of  five 
shots. 

Strength  and  speed  are  tested 
in  the  men’s  300-meter  and  women’s 
200-meter  freestyle  swimming  events. 

The  five-day  contest  ends 
with  cross-country  runs  of  4,000 
meters  for  men  and  2,000  meters  for 
women. 

A young  cavalry  lieutenant 
three  years  out  of  West  Point, 
George  S.  Patton  Jr.,  was  the  first 
American  to  compete  in  the  modern 
pentathlon,  at  the  1912  Olympics  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  Although  he 
scored  higher  in  four  events  than  the 
winner,  a 21st-place  finish  in  the 
shooting  event  dropped  the  future 
general’s  score  to  fifth  place  overall. 

There  are  12  military  people 
currently  training  at  the  center.  En- 
rollment varies,  and  all  services  can 
train.  Members  have  different 
events  in  which  they  do  well. 

First  Lt.  Mike  Burley,  on  ac- 
tive duty  with  the  Texas  Army  Na- 
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tional  Guard,  said  his  best  event  is 
running,  although  he  said  he’s  get- 
ting to  be  “a  pretty  good  fencer.” 
‘‘Pretty  good”  may  be  an  under- 
statement. Burley  is  ranked  third  in 
the  world  in  modern  pentathlon.  He 
was  the  1981  national  pentathlon 
champion.  In  1973  and  1974  he  was 
a member  of  the  Junior  World 
Team.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
Senior  World  Team  since  1975  and 
won  berths  on  the  1976  and  1980 
U.S.  Olympic  teams. 


“Training  here  is  good,” 
Burley  said.  “The  .-Xrmy’s  support 
of  the  program  is  very  important  to 
the  center.  If  it  weren’t  for  the 
Texas  National  Guard,  1 wouldn’t 
be  here.” 

Janet  Simpson,  a former 
.Army  captain,  trained  at  the  center 
for  about  three  years. 

“The  training  here  is  hard, 
but  it’s  worthwhile.”  she  said.  “1 
learned  about  the  center  by  reading 
an  article  in  SOLDIERS  magazine.  1 
was  in  Germany  at  the  time,  so  1 
couldn’t  apply  until  my  tour  was 
over.” 

Simpson  had  been  a member 
of  the  U.S.  Women’s  World  Team 
since  1980.  In  March  she  took  first 
place  in  the  U.S.  Modern  Pentath- 
lon International  Invitational.  She 
placed  fourth  in  1982’s  national 
competition,  held  at  Fort  Sam.  She 
left  the  .Army  in  October. 

“The  best  athletes  in  the 
world  are  here.  They’re  a well- 
rounded  group,’ ’ said  Ken  Harper, 
a former  .Army  specialist  four. 
Before  going  to  the  Fort  Sam  center 
to  train,  Harper  was  a military 
policeman  in  Panama.  In  1980  he 
was  the  193rd  Infantry  Brigade’s 
triathlon  champion. 

Harper’s  goal  is  to  make  the 
1984  Olympic  team.  The  national 
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Fencing  is  one  of  the  five  events  in 
which  pentathletes  compete.  • Shooting 
takes  concentration  and  mental  prepara- 
tion. • Competitors  Mike  Storm  and  1st 
Lt.  Mike  Burley  congratulate  each  other 
after  their  cross-country  run.  Greg  Losey 
watches.  • Bottom,  a pentathlete  laces 
up  for  her  cross-country  race. 


competition  helps  narrow  the  field 
for  the  Olympic  team.  Military  ath- 
letes also  compete  in  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Military  Sports 
(CISM)  competitions. 

“Good  competitive  swim- 
mers and  runners  are  what  we 
need,”  said  Lt.  Col.  Johnny  P. 
Lingo,  officer  in  charge  of  the  train- 
ing center.  “We  can  teach  the  other 
skills  here.  If  soldiers  are  interested 
in  applying  to  the  center,  they 
should  apply  through  their  channels 
For  90  days’  permissive  TDY  (tem- 
porary duty).  That  means  they  have 
:o  pay  for  the  trip.  Then  they  come, 
’ down  here  for  a tryout. 

“We  provide  them  with  the 
'I  equipment,  coaching  and  facilities,” 

I Lingo  said.  “It  takes  about  two 
L i^ears  to  train  an  athlete  to  pen- 
1'1  athlon  quality.  This  is  a three-year 
^ stabilized  tour.” 

Soldiers  who  think  they  qual- 
fy  for  training  at  the  center  may 
^ :heck  Army  Regulation  28-1  for  ap- 
Dlication  procedures.  □ 
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Compiled  by  SFC  Norman  J.  Olivar 
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Linkster  Klack  Clicks 

FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  — SFC  Mike  Klack  blasts  his  way  out 
of  a sand  trap.  Last  summer  Klack  set  the  all-time  ama- 
teur ringer  record  at  38  under  par.  A little-known  statistic, 
the  ringer  count  adds  together  the  best  score  from  each 
hole  on  the  same  18-hole  course  during  a player’s  career. 

Record  scores  are  verified  by  Golf  Digest  maga- 
zine. The  old  amateur  mark  was  37  under,  and  the  pro 
record  is  39  under.  Golf  Digest  says  the  competition  is 
open  to  golfers  worldwide,  but  the  scores  must  be  on  a 
course  with  a total  of  more  than  6,000  yards. 

Klack  took  27  months  of  play  at  the  par-71, 
6,323-yard  Mimosa  Ridge  Country  Club  in  Hope  Mills, 
N.C.,  to  earn  the  No.  1 spot.  A herniated  disk  caused  the 
13-year  Army  vet  to  be  removed  from  airborne  status  and 
affected  his  game. 

“Every  time  I swung  it  hurt.  Sometimes  I couldn’t 
even  move  after  playing  five  holes,”  Klack  said.  “It  took 
me  about  three  months  to  develop  a flat  swing  that  would 
relieve  the  pressure  and  pain  in  my  back  and  then  about 
two  weeks  longer  to  develop  a good  swing.” 

Klack  aims  at  being  one  of  the  best  left-handed 
golfers  on  the  amateur  circuit.  — Sp5  Brian  Kappmeyer 
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Army  Golfers  Claim  Crown 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  Fla.  •—  The  All-Army  golf  team 
nipped  Air  Force  by  a single  stroke  to  claim  the  overall  liv 
terservice  Golf  championship.  The  1 1-member  Army  team 
took  1,872  strokes  in  72  holes  of  play  at  the  7,137-yard 
Professional  Golfers’  Association  National  Golf  Club 
course  last  September. 

One  stroke  also  separated  third-place  Navy  with 
1,940  strokes  from  the  last-place  Marines. 

Army’s  open  division  team  beat  Air  Force  by  10  | 
strokes  while  women’s  division  and  senior  division  teams  1 
both  finished  runners-up. 

Members  of  the  All-Army  team  by  division  and  top  ^ 
standings  in  division: 

— Open  Division:  1st  Lt.  Albert  Johnson,  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.,  runner-up  in  championship;  1st  Lt.  Kevin  Moylan, 
Fort  Drum,  N.Y.,  third  place  in  championship;  Maj. 
Samuel  Adelman,  Beaumont  Army  Medical  Center,  El 
Paso,  Texas;  Sgt.  Lawrence  Reece,  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.;  and 
Sgt.  Jim  Lucas,  Europe. 

— Women’s  division:  Capt.  Heather  Davenport. 
Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  third  place  in  championship;  SSgi 
Lana  Eggerding,  Hawaii,  and  Sp4  Julie  Zapf,  Europe. 

— Senior  Division:  Lt.  Col.  Richard  Harrel,  Annis- 
ton Army  Depot,  Ala.,  runner-up  in  championship;  Col. 
Troyce  Raynes,  Dallas,  third  place  in  championship;  and 
CWO  3 Floyd  Duncan,  Europe.  — Army  News  Service 


1983  All-Army  Sports  Calendar 

WASHINGTON  — The  Army  will  host  the  1983  Interser- 
vice Championships  in  men's  and  women’s  volleyball, 
women’s  softball  and  boxing.  All-Army  teams  are  se- 
lected at  sports  trials.  Application  steps  are  in  Army  Reg- 
ulation 28-1.  Also  check  with  your  local  sports  office 
Trials  for  powerlifting,  wrestling,  and  men’s  and  women’s 
basketball  are  currently  under  way.  The  remaining  Inals 
for  men  (M)  and  women  (W).  dates  and  locations  are: 


Trial  Camp 

Dales 

Host 

Volleyball  (M  & W) 

Apr.  8 Apr.  30 

Fort  Shatter.  Hawaii 

Marathon  (M  & W) 

Apr.  17  Apr  30 

Fort  Dix.  N J 

Bowling  (M  & W) 

Apr.  17  Apr  30 

Fort  Bliss.  Texas 

Track  & Field  (M  & W) 

Apr.  18-Jun.  5 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
Calif 

Tennis  (M  & W) 

Jul.  4-Jul.  23 

Fort  Eustis.  Va 

Softball  (M) 

Jul  14-Aug  6 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif 

Softball  (W) 

Jul.  2l  Aug.  13 

Fort  Indiantown  Gap.  Pa 

Golf  (M  & W) 

Aug.  17  Aug  27 

Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas 

Soccer (M) 

Aug  22-Sepl  17 

Fort  Bliss.  Texas 

Boxing  (M) 

Aug  9-Oci  25 

Germany 

Racquetball  (M  & W) 

Oct  4-Oct  15 

To  be  determined 

— The  Adjutant  General's  Office 
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Story  and  Photos  by  Sp4  Tim  Canny 


The  8th  Infan- 
try Division 
honors  one  of 
its  own,  a 
World  War  II 
soldier  whose 
remains  were 
interred  last 
year.  A division 
bandsman 
plays  “Echo 
Taps” 

• while,  above, 
pallbearers 
prepare  to  fold 
the  flag  drap- 
ing PFC  Paul 
Peternell’s 
coffin. 


e moved  slowly  up  through  the  chaos  of  the 
_ ^cold  winter  battlefield. 

J j Machine  guns  rattled  off  rounds  and 

mortars  rained  steel  on  the  hill,  which  was 
now  a home  for  little  more  than  mutilated  tree 
stumps  and  craters. 

The  22-year-old  soldier’s  squad  was  assaulting  a 
fortified  hill  that  allowed  the  enemy  to  dominate  routes 
into  Holland,  Belgium  and  Germany. 

Maneuvering  with  his  squad,  he  approached  a 
secluded  hillside  enemy  bunker.  As  the  first  enemy 
rounds  were  fired  from  the  bunker,  the  squad  of  sol- 
diers cautiously  and  steadily  advanced  on  its  objective. 

While  moving  to  a forward  position  he  felt  a dull 
pain  as  his  shoulder  was  jerked  backwards.  He  was  hit 


SPECIALIST  FOUR  TIM  CANNY  is  the  editor  of  Credentials,  the  8th  Infantry  Division 
newspaper,  Bad  Kreuznach,  West  Germany. 
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in  the  chest.  As  he  fell  to  the  ground,  a mortar  round  ex- 
ploded close  by,  throwing  him  into  a gully  — dead. 

His  body  lay  still  as  the  debris  of  the  raging  battle 
slowly  began  to  cover  him  from  sight.  PFC  Paul  Peter- 
nell  would  lie  there  for  37  years  in  hidden  memoriam  to 
the  battle  and  the  soldiers  who  died  there. 

July  9,  1981  — Stefan  Hoven,  a 19-year-old  resi- 
dent of  the  Bergstein-Hurtgenwald  area  of  Germany, 
was  using  a metal  detector  to  search  Burg-Berg  (Castle- 
Hill),  the  scene  of  heavy  fighting  almost  37  years  before. 

When  his  instrument  detected  metal,  he  began 
digging  in  the  area  and  found  a steel  helmet  and  human 
bones.  Hoven  contacted  local  authorities,  who  called  a 
German  explosive  ordnance  disposal  team  to  exhume 
the  remains. 

An  almost  complete  human  skeleton  was  recov- 
ered, along  with  the  helmet,  boots,  a Combat  Infantry- 
man’s Badge,  a silver  coin  and  identification  tags  in- 
scribed with  the  name,  service  number,  blood  type  and 
religion  of  a World  War  II  soldier. 

The  remains  were  held  at  the  Hurtgenwald  Fried- 
hof  (cemetery).  The  U.S.  Army  Memorial  Affairs  Ac- 
tivity, Europe,  was  contacted. 

“We  examined  the  remains  and  determined  that 
they  were  those  of  a U.S.  World  War  II  casualty,”  said 
Ernest  J.  Demester,  a mortuary  identification  specialist. 

“We  used  the  ID  tags  as  a starting  point  and  sent 
for  the  medical  and  dental  records  of  the  soldier  named 
on  the  tags.  We  could  not  use  just  the  tags  for  positive 
identification,”  he  added. 

According  to  Demester,  the  dental  records 
matched  up  almost  perfectly.  The  remains  were  iden- 
tified as  those  of  PFC  Paul  Peternell,  serial  number 
33395819,  blood  type  B,  and  religion.  Catholic. 

Peternell  was  an  infantryman  with  Company  C, 
121st  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  8th  Infantry  Division. 
The  young  soldier  was  reported  missing  in  action  on 
Dec.  9,  1944,  during  what  was  considered  some  of  the 
most  severe  fighting  encountered  by  the  division  during 


\^  orId  War  11.  ■ 

The  exact  circumstance  of  PeterBcil’s  desh  are  ^ 
not  really  known  and  can  only  be  surmised.  Demester  ■; 
speculated  the  private  was  probably  killed  on  Dec  7.  ■ 
but  because  of  reporting  procedures  of  the  time  wasn’t  ■ 
listed  as  missing  until  two  days  later.  Demesicrs  check  e 
of  records  shows  no  fighting  in  the  Burg-Berg  area  <mi  1 
Dec.  9.  I 

Peternell  was  born  on  June  9,  1922,  in  Ukon. 
Pa.,  and  was  68!':  inches  tall.  A search  for  other  records 
proved  fruitless  (a  possible  result  of  a major  fire  in  St. 
Louis  several  years  ago  that  destroyed  many  old  Army 
records).  Little  else  is  known  about  the  soldier  who  was 
finally  laid  to  rest  on  Jan.  13,  1982. 

At  the  request  of  his  brother,  Stanley,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Paul’s  remains  were  interred  with  full  military 
honors  in  the  Ardennes  American  Cemetery,  Liege,  Bel- 
gium. 

Perfect  rows  of  headstones  cast  perfect  rows  of  i 
shadows  across  the  snow-quilted  cemetery  as  the  hearse- 
carried  Peternell’ s remains  to  the  grave  site.  Noticing 
the  similarity  of  the  weather  to  that  on  the  date  Peiemcil 
was  killed,  one  of  the  many  local  visitors  declared  it  a 
miracle  honoring  the  soldier.  ^ 

Soldiers  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  13th  Infanirv, 
another  8th  Division  unit  that  participated  in  the  W’orkl 
War  II  battle,  acted  as  pallbearers,  color  guard  and  fir- 
ing squad  for  the  funeral.  Two  buglers  from  thedisision 
band  played  “Echo  Taps”  after  the  firing  of  a 21-gun 
salute.  ' 

More  than  100  local  civilians  of  all  ages  turned 
out  in  the  freezing  weather  to  honor  the  long-lost  soldier 
who  gave  his  life  so  long  ago  for  their  freedom.  Repre- 
sentatives of  various  Belgian  veterans  associations  par- 
ticipated in  the  ceremony,  dipping  their  organizational 
colors  as  they  walked  past  the  coffin  at  the  grave  site. 

After  37  years  in  silent  memoriam  to  the  many 
soldiers  still  missing.  PFC  Paul  Peternell  can  now  rest  in 
peace  among  those  with  whom  he  fought.  C 


Members  of  the  fir- 
ing squad  from  the 
2nd  Battalion,  13th 
Infantry,  8th  Division, 
bow  their  heads  dur- 
ing a eulogy  for  PFC 
Paul  Peternell,  a 
World  War  II  member 
of  the  division.  Bat- 
talion members  also 
served  as  pallbearers 
and  the  color  guard 
in  the  Liege,  Bel- 
gium, ceremony. 
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TO  YOUR  HEALTH! 


• More  and  more  people  seem  to  be  taking 
part  in  some  form  of  exercise  these  days.  Maybe 
you  have  wondered  why  all  the  sudden  interest  in 
exercise.  What  can  it  do  for  you? 

A well-planned  exercise  program  can  do  a 
lot  for  you.  It  can  develop  an  efficient  cardio- 


vascular system  and  thus  reduce  your  chance  of 
heart  disease.  It  can  lower  your  blood  pressure, 
relieve  stress  and  tension,  and  control  bod>’  fats 
more  efficiently.  It  can  also  slow  down  the 
deterioration  of  bones  and  provide  a day-to-day 
feeling  of  well-being. 

Many  people  make  excuses.  'Tm  too  old  to 
exercise,"  is  one  of  them.  Cardiologists  and 
exercise  physiologists  say  the  benefits  of  exer- 
cise can  be  attained  at  any  age. 

An  exercise  program  should  be  tailored  to 
your  individual  lifestyle.  It  should  include 
activities  you  really  will  do.  .An  effective 
exercise  program  should  also  be  aerobic  in 
nature.  This  means  that  it  must  strengthen  both 
the  cardiovascular  system  and  the  ability  of  the 
body  to  use  oxygen  efficiently.  The  most 
common  aerobic  activities  are  running  (to  in- 
clude running  in  place),  walking,  jogging,  cross- 
country skiing,  swimming,  bike  riding,  ice  skat- 
ing, roller  skating,  rowing  and  aerobic  dancing. 
One  of  these  exercises  must  be  a part  of  your 
exercise  program.  This  is  because  the  secret  of 
good  health  through  exercise  is  directly  related 
to  how  well  you  use  your  oxygen  supply. 

It's  smart  to  plan  your  exercise  program 
with  the  help  of  your  doctor.  Your  doctor  knows 
your  physical  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  can 
recommend  the  best  type  of  exercise  for  you. 

Like  most  everything  else,  exercise  can  be 
overdone  or  badly  handled.  Here  are  some  things 
to  be  aware  of  before  doing  any  type  of  exercise. 

—Don't  exercise  after  a serious  illness  until 
your  doctor  gives  you  the  go-ahead. 

— Don't  exercise  under  dangerous  conditions 
such  as  icy  surfaces,  extreme  cold,  or  excessive 
heat  and  humidity.  Wait  until  the  conditions  are 
better  or  exercise  indoors. 

—Wear  the  proper  equipment  for  your  type 
of  exercise,  such  as  good  running  shoes  if  you  are 
into  jogging. 

—.Avoid  aerobic  exercise  for  at  least  two 
hours  after  eating.  The  best  time  to  exorcise  is 
before  a meal. 

.As  a result  of  exercise,  lots  of  people  are 
living  fuller,  healthier  lives.  So  can  you. 

(From  TRADOC  Sews  Service) 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


Last  Gas,  20  Miles 

• A new  petroleum  hoseline 
system,  left,  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research 
and  Development  Command,  is 
capable  of  mechanically  laying  and 
picking  up  6-inch  fuel  hoseline. 
Designed  for  tactical  use,  it  can 
operate  cross-country  from  a 5-ton 
truck  to  handle  20  miles  of  hoseline 
per  day. 

Good  Conduct 

• The  Army  is  urging  personnel 
people  and  unit  commanders  to 
ensure  that  soldiers  eligible  for  the 
Good  Conduct  Medal  receive  it 
before  leaving  the  Army.  Soldiers 
who  meet  the  criteria  in  Army 
Regulation  672-5-1  can  be  awarded 
the  medal  up  to  30  days  before 
separation. 


Go  Airborne! 

• The  Army  is  looking  for  sol- 
diers in  military  occupational 
specialties  17K,  97B,  98C,  98J  and 
95B  to  volunteer  for  airborne  train- 
ing. Applicants  must  comply  with 
procedure  3-19  in  Army  Pamphlet 
600-8,  and  meet  the  qualifications 
outlined  in  Chapter  6,  Army  Regu- 
lation 614-200.  Volunteers  will  get 
a stabilized  assignment  to  Fort 
Devens,  Mass.,  or  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
after  airborne  training. 


• Department  of  the  Army  has 
ordered  commanders  to  eliminate 
activities  that  use  government- 
owned  equipment  to  duplicate 
copyrighted  video  tapes  and  audio 
recordings  for  personal  use.  Dead- 
line is  Sept.  30. 


Excess  Luggage  Means  Penalty 

• If  you're  going  overseas  on  a Military  Airlift  Command  flight, 
be  ready  to  pay  a fee  if  you  have  too  much  luggage.  You're  allowed 
two  pieces  of  checked  baggage  and  one  carry-on  item  that  must  fit 
under  your  seat.  Each  piece  must  weigh  no  more  than  70  pounds  and 
cannot  exceed  a 62-inch  width  and  girth  limit.  The  duffel  bag 
counts  as  one  piece,  but  is  exempt  from  the  measurement  limit. 

A penalty  is  charged  any  passengers  whose  luggage  exceeds  the 
weight,  size  or  number  limits.  For  example,  soldiers  traveling  to 
Germany  can  expect  to  pay  a penalty  of  $35-40  for  each  piece  of 
excess  luggage. 

Good  News  for  Check-Cashers 

• Soldiers  on  leave  or  temporary  duty  from  Europe  can  now  cash 
personal  checks  for  up  to  $500  at  stateside  military  finance  centers. 
The  soldier's  commander  must  certify  on  the  leave  orders  that  the 
individual  has  at  least  60  days'  service  remaining  and  is  authorized 
check-cashing  privileges  in  the  parent  command. 

The  commander's  statement  must  also  authorize  collection  by 
casual  payment  should  the  check  be  dishonored,  and  it  must  include 
the  servicing  finance  office's  number.  The  soldier  may  be  asked  to 
sign  a similar  consent  for  collection  on  the  back  of  the  check. 
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CHAMPUS  Changes  Announced 

• Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  has  announced  cost-cutting 
changes  to  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS). 

One  key  change  will  further  limit  the  use  of  civilian  medical 
facilities  by  military  families  living  near  military  hospitals.  Cur- 
rently, families  living  within  40  miles  of  a military  hospital  must  get 
a statement  of  non-availability  before  CHAMPUS  will  pay  for  non- 
emergency, inpatient  care  at  a civilian  hospital. 

Under  the  new  rules  those  who  live  in  designated  ZIP  codes 
around  a military  hospital  will  have  to  get  a statement.  Some 
families  more  than  40  miles  out  may  have  to  obtain  statements  in 
the  future.  Families  living  35-50  miles  from  a military  hospital 
should  check  with  the  hospital  to  see  if  they  are  in  a new  zone. 

The  metropolitan  Washington,  D.C.,  area  will  be  considered 
one  military  hospital  zone  even  though  it  has  five  such  facilities. 
DOD  did  not  say  how  far  out  the  zone  would  extend. 

As  a test  of  another  cost-saving  plan,  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  will  each  pick  one  hospital  to  begin  issuing  non-availability 
statements  for  outpatient  care,  as  well  as  inpatient  care. 

In  another  test,  DOD  is  looking  at  ways  to  cap  CHAMPUS 
costs  in  Denver,  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  San  Antonio.  Under  this 
plan,  a limit  will  be  set  on  the  number  of  non-availability  statements 
that  can  be  issued  in  these  areas.  DOD  officials  said,  however,  that 
this  will  not  limit  the  availability  of  civilian  or  military  medical 
care  for  those  families  entitled  to  receive  it. 

Check  with  your  local  CHAMPUS  coordinator  to  see  if  you  are 
affected  by  any  of  these  changes.  Some  are  in  effect  now,  and 
others  will  be  phased  in  over  the  next  two  years. 


PXs  Nix  Starch 

• The  exchange  service  has  in- 
structed its  laundry  and  dry  clean-  | 
ing  outlets  not  to  starch  battle  ’ 
dress  uniforms  (BDUs).  The  Army 
says  starch  makes  the  garment 
hotter  and  destroys  its  ability  to 
resist  infrared  detection. 

• Soldiers,  active  or  reserve, 
must  be  in  uniform  when  traveling 
on  military  aircraft,  unless  orders 
authorize  the  wear  of  civilian 
clothes.  Air  Force  Regulation  35- 
K?  states  that  leave  authorizations 
for  other  than  emergencies  are  not 
considered  orders  and  may  not  en- 
title you  to  wear  civilian  clothes 
when  on  ordinary  leave. 

• A display  of  photos  and  mem- 

orabilia of  the  famed  all-Japanese- 
American  100th  Infantry  Battalion 
and  442nd  Regimental  Combat 
Team  is  at  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Natural  History  until 
July  30.'  Unit  members  earned 
18,143  decorations  (9,486  Purple 
Hearts)  during  World  War  11.  ' 


Sill  Tests  FIST-V 

• The  Fire  Support  Team  Vehicle  (FlST-V), 
left,  has  been  undergoing  testing  at  Fort  Sill. 
Okla.  The  FIST-V  is  designed  to  be  used  by 
artillery  fire  support  teams,  which  are  the  "eyes" 
of  the  artillery.  The  FIST-V  is  an  armored 
personnel  carrier  modified  to  carry  a laser 
locator-designator.  Once  a team  locks  onto  a 
target  with  the  laser,  digital  communication 
equipment  sends  the  exact  target  location  to  a 
TACFIRE  computer  in  the  fire  direction  center. 
The  computer  selects  the  firing  unit  and  sends 
the  mission  to  the  Battery  Computer  System. 
The  laser  can  also  be  used  to  pinpoint  targets  for 
laser-guided  projectiles  such  as  the  Copp>erhead 
artillery  round  and  HELLFIRE  missile.  Produc- 
tion of  the  FIST-V  is  expected  to  begin  this  year. 
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COMBAT  MEDICS 


The  scene  here  is  only  a training  exercise.  The  real  nnedical 
evacuation,  or  medevac,  may  save  your  life  some  day.  The  life- 
saving skills  belong  to  the  soldiers  — the  combat  medical 
specialists,  or  combat  medics  — who  will  get  you  to  the 
waiting  helicopter.  Sometimes  those  skills  lie  in  how  quickly  and 
ably  the  medics  can  get  you  to  the  bird.  More  often,  though, 
it’s  the  first  treatment  they’ll  give  before  you’re  ever 
moved  from  the  battlefield.  Training  these  91-Bravos  is  seri- 
ous, sophisticated  business.  Medics-to-be  are  taught  the 
know-how  at  the  Academy  of  Health  Sciences,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas.  The  story  behind  their  training  starts  on  Page  14. 
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COMMANDERS,  SOLDIERS 
AND  FAMILIES  UNITE 


One  day  in  the  not  too  far  off  future, 
soldiers  could  be  together  from  their  initial 
entry  training  through  their  entire  first 
enlistment.  In  fact,  the  seeds  are  being 
planted  right  now  — in  the  COHORT  pro- 
gram. COHORT,  for  cohesion,  operational 
readiness  and  training,  is  about  halfway 
through  its  evaluation  period.  SOLDIERS 
followed  one  unit  from  Ft.  Carson,  Colo., 
to  duty  in  West  Germany.  The  journey 

starts  on  page  10. 
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Foam  Dome 

• Army  engineers  are  exploring 
the  possibility  of  using  domes  of 
quick-drying  polyurethane  foam, 
sprayed  on  an  inflated  shell,  to 
replace  tents  and  other  temporary 
structures.  The  igloo-shaped 
domes,  like  the  one  being  built  at 
the  right,  can  be  fitted  with  all  the 
comforts  of  home,  from  windows 
and  doors  to  air  conditioning  and 
heating.  The  test  dome  has  a 28- 
foot  diameter  and  more  than  600 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Cost  of  the  dome  is  $3  to  $5 
per  square  foot,  which  is  competi- 
tive with  the  cost  of  general  pur- 
pose medium  tents.  Unlike  a tent, 
though,  it  can't  be  folded  up  and 
taken  along  on  a deployment. 
Soldiers  may  some  day  call  the 
dome  home  if  the  idea  works. 


Army  Tests  Throwaway  Regs 

• Guardsmen,  reservists  and 

veterans  are  not  exempt  from  Se- 

• Army  Reserve  Component  units  are  now  getting  copies  of 

lective  Service  registration.  All  | 

"throw-away"  regulations  in  a one-year  test  to  reduce  paperwork. 

males  born  in  1960  or  later,  who  r 

The  regs  are  in  a publication  called  the  Reserve  Component 

are  at  least  18  years  old  must 

personnel  "Update."  It  looks  like  a phone  book  and  contains  selected 

register.  Veterans  must  register 

regs  and  changes  that  are  important  to  people  working  on  Reserve 

within  30  days  of  release  from  j 

Component  personnel  matters  at  the  unit  level.  "Update" . will  be 

active  duty,  unless  they  registered 

revised  six  times  during  1983. 

before  entering  the  Armed  Forces.  | 

Each  issue  makes  the  previous  one  disposable,  eliminating  the 

Registration  forms  are  available  at 

need  to  post  changes.  Aside  from  reducing  paperwork,  the 

post  offices. 

throwaway  method  ensures  that  each  unit  has  current  information. 
If  the  test  works,  the  idea  could  be  applied  Armywide. 

• The  commissary  surcharge 

goes  up  to  5 percent  April  1,  1983. 

• Soldiers  who  are  assigned  overseas  and  those  on  temporary 

The  surcharge,  which  has  been  4 

duty  who  are  granted  emergency  leave  may  benefit  from  a change  to 

percent  since  1976,  is  used  to  pay 

the  Joint  Travel  Regulation.  Change  361  permits  round-trip 

operating  expenses  such  as  tele- 

commercial  transportation  when  government-procured  transporta- 

phones,  utilities,  ptaper  bags,  shop- 

tion  is  not  reasonably  available  and  the  cost  is  not  more  than 

ping  carts  and  display  cases.  It 

government-procured  transportation.  The  change  includes  the  travel 

also  pays  for  maintenance  of  re- 

of  family  members.  Round-trip  commercial  transportation  may  also 

frigeration  units,  equipment  pur- 

be  approved  for  command-sponsored  family  members  to  accompany 

chases,  spoilage  and  pilferage  | 

a soldier  who  is  authorized  emergency  leave  travel  at  government 

losses.  Customers  paid  about  $S9  j 

expense. 

million  in  surcharges  in  FY  82. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54-56) 


Apply  for  Warrant 

• The  Army  plans  to  appoint 
about  1,800  new  warrant  officers 
this  fiscal  year.  Ninety-seven  per- 
cent of  warrant  appointments  go  to 
enlisted  soldiers.  Warrant  positions 
call  for  people  who  hold  particular 
skills  and  specialized  knowledge.  If 
you  are  interested  in  the  program, 
check  with  your  military  personnel 
officer  and  review  Circular  601-82- 
13,  which  gives  prerequisites  and 
explains  how  to  apply. 

Bad  Check  Fee  Up 

• People  who  write  bad  checks 
to  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service  (AAFES)  will  now 
have  to  pay  a $15  service  charge 
instead  of  $10.  Last  year  one  out 
of  every  200  checks  received  by 
AAFES  bounced  the  first  time  it 
was  sent  to  the  bank.  The  $14.93 
cost  of  handling  each  check  de- 
creased what  AAFES  was  able  to 
give  morale,  welfare  and  recre- 
ation funds. 


Hotline  for  Maintenance  Problems 

• Anniston  Army  Depot,  Ala.,  has  a hotline  to  assist  with 
operation  and  maintenance  problems  with  combat  vehicles,  small 
arms,  and  missile  guidance  and  control  systems. 

Systems  include  land  combat  control  systems,  M-48  and  M-60 
tanks,  small  arms,  ground  TOW,  TOW  Cobra,  Dragon,  Lance  and 
Shillelagh.  The  depot  will  analyze  problems  and  work  with  the  caller 
for  a solution.  The  hotline  AUTOVON  number  is  694-6582.  A 
recording  device  offers  callers  round-the-clock  service. 

After  clearing  your  problem  with  your  installation  logistics 
assistance  officer  or  field  maintenance  technicians,  call  the  hotline 
and  give  your  name,  AUTOVON  number,  unit  identification,  unit 
location  and  a complete  description  of  the  problem. 

Uniforms  Required  on  DOD  Planes 

• You  have  to  be  in  uniform  to  fly  in  aircraft  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Department  of  Defense  whether  travel  is  in  a 
leave  or  official  status. 

Civilian  clothes  may  only  be  worn  when  required  by  the  Air 
Force  foreign  clearance  guide  or  appendix  E of  Army  Regulation 
(AR)  670-1. 

Exceptions  may  be  granted  only  by  one  of  the  authorities  listed 
in  paragraph  l-4a,  AR  670-1,  or  when  a service  member's  military 
specialty  requires  the  wear  of  civilian  clothes.  Authority  to  wear 
civilian  clothes  must  be  stated  in  official  travel  orders.  Remarks  on 
the  leave  form  will  not  suffice.  This  policy  applies  to  space 
available  travel  as  well  as  space  required. 


Alaska  Guard  Gets  ACV 

• The  Alaska  Army  National  Guard's  new  air 
cushion  vehicle  (ACV),  at  the  left,  throws  up  a 
cloud  of  powder  snow  during  a test  run  outside 
Anchorage. 

The  vehicle  will  be  used  to  provide  logistic 
support  to  Guard  detachments  along  the  coast  of 
the  Bering  Sea  and  rivers  in  the  Kuskokwim 
Valley,  west  of  Anchorage.  After  more  testing 
and  evaluation,  the  Alaska  Guard  may  also  use 
ACVs  in  the  north  and  northwest  areas  of  the 
state. 

The  ACV,  equipped  with  radar  and  elec- 
tronic navigational  aids,  and  marine  and  single 
side-band  radios,  can  operate  in  day  or  night. 
The  ACVs  will  also  be  used  for  search  and  rescue 
during  inclement  weather. 


AARCH 


TENNIS  SHOES 

I am  responding  to  PFC  Andrew  M. 
Roy's  letter  in  Feedback,  December 
1982. 

Althaugh  PFC  Roy  is  basically 
correct  in  his  assumption  that  combat 
type  boots  may  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  tennis  shoe  for  combat  readi- 
ness, there  is  a more  important  con- 
sideration in  any  discussion  of  physical 
preparedness  of  the  soldier. 

There  are  significant  studies  done 
by  physical  therapists  both  in  and  out 
of  the  service  to  indicate  that  wearing 
of  combat-style  boots  is  a primary 
source  of  stress  fractures.  The  Army 
is  a big  business  and  time-loss  acci- 
dents cost  the  taxpayers  many 
thousands  of  dollars  each  year  for 
medical  treatment,  lost  time  and  prep- 
aration of  troops:  It  is  a small  trade- 
off to  wear  tennis/running  shoes  or 
other  appropriate  low  cut  combat 
boots  to  train  with,  such  as  the  old 
boondockers  we  had  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

This  is  a step  in  the  right  direction 
from  a medical  standpoint.  There  is  a 
correlation  between  the  soldier  and 
the  athlete  in  terms  of  training.  This 
relationship  is  adaptable  to  troop 
performance  in  the  physical  training 
area. 

Maj.  Charles  F.  Moyer,  USAR 
Horseheads,  N.Y. 

Having  just  read  the  December 
1982  issue  of  SOLDIERS,  I came  upon 
PFC  Andrew  M.  Roy's  view  of  tennis 
shoes.  He  asks,  "Will  the  soldier 
carrying  a 23-pound  machine  gun  be 
able  to  survive  in  combat  without  his 
tennis  shoes?"  Answer,  of  course  he 
will.  But  if  running  on  pavement  has 
caused  stress  fractures  and  he  has  a 
profile  prohibiting  him  from  being  an 
infantryman,  where  does  that  leave 
him?  The  tennis  shoes  idea  was 
developed  so  we  can  maintain  our 


fitness  and  be  combat  ready!  C'mon 
PFC  Roy,  I'm  a supply  sergeant  and 
even  I know  that. 

Sgt.  Anthony  Valenzuela 
Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Ark. 


“I  don’t  care  if  you  have  a note 
from  your  mother  ...  I'm  not 
excusing  you  from  physical  training!" 


LONGEST  HELD  ROW 
I was  pleased  to  see  that  you  and 
the  U.S.  Army  have  finally  honored 
Colonel  Floyd  James  Thompson. 
Colonel  Thompson  has  for  years  quiet- 
ly ignored  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
military  has  allowed  others  to  be 
described  as  "America's  longest  held 
POW." 

Many  semi-official  publications  of 
the  various  services  have  continually 
done  articles  on  other  service  mem- 
bers, describing  them  as  "America's 
longest  held  POW."  What  always 
amazed  me  was  the  Army's  lack  of 
response  to  these  articles.  Floyd 


Thompson  certainly  would  rwt  set  the 
record  straight  himself.  He  is  too 
damned  proud.  But  r*ow  you  hove  gone  I 
far  in  your  fine  publication  to  put 
things  right.  I thank  you  for  ttwt. 
Floyd  Thompson  is  one  of  my  few 
heroes.  During  my  time  in  prison,  he 
was  a motivator  for  me.  He  hod  been 
in  jail  so  long  that  any  shorter  time 
seemed  insignificont  in  comparison. 
While  reoding  your  article,  I thought 
how  there  ore  two  types  of  military 
men:  those  who  serve  to  benefit 

themselves,  making  all  the  right 
career  rrxrves  along  the  way,  ond  those 
who  are  just  "damned  good  soldiers." 
That's  Floyd  Thompson  — a "damned 
good  soldier." 

Maj.  Mark  A.  Smith 

APO  San  FrorKisco 

We  at  SOLDIERS  couldn’t  agree 

more! 

CLAYMORE  DROP  NOT  FUNNY 

Reference  the  article  "So  Long  01' 
Pot"  by  MSgt.  Mike  Mason  (November 
1982).  As  ammunition  inspectors  ot 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  we  feel  his  article 
was  humorous  except  for  his  reference  | 
to  the  unserviceable  claymore  that  fell 
apart.  Our  concern  is  that  SOLDIERS 
is  widely  read  by  new  soldiers  and 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  hozords  of  | 
C-4  and  any  other  explosive.  Ammuni- 
tion inspectors,  military  and  civilian, 
are  greatly  concerned  with  ammuni- 
tion/explosive safety.  A light  humor 
reference  to  an  unsafe  act  such  as  that  j 
which  was  widely  done  in  Vietnom 
doesn't  justify  printing  it.  We're  sur- 
prised we  didn't  read  about  how  much 
fun  it  is  to  stamp  out  burning  C-A. 

In  a publication  such  as  yours,  any 
reference  to  such  octs  must  not  be 
printed  except  os  a warning  so  it  won't 
be  done.  A soldier  will  remember 
reading  about  it  and  drop  o cloymore 
or  break  it  open  to  get  the  C-A  for 
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i fuel,  and  he  or  she  goes  up  in  a puff. 

Please  watch  more  closely  what  is 
printed  for  the  sake  of  humor.  We 
need  to  stress  ammunition  safety,  and 
that  could  be  a recurring  theme  in 
your  publication. 

Other  than  that,  your  publication  is 
first  rate,  so  keep  up  the  good  work. 
SFC  Edward  C.  Keeser 
Frank  0.  Stanway 
SSgt.  (P)  Johnnie  M.  Hernandez 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

You  are  right.  Ammunition  and 
■ explosives  are  not  toys.  They  should 
be  used  only  in  the  proper  manner  and 
after  proper  training.  Thanks  for  the 
reminder. 

LITTLE  BIG  HORN 

In  reference  to  "Getting  Into  the 
Spirit"  and  "Dateline:  Little  Big  Horn" 
(October  1 982),  pages  45-46  mentioned 
some  of  the  Fort  Leavenworth  spirits, 
i In  fact,  page  45  was  limited  to  men- 
' tioning  those  of  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Many  service  people  have  been 
confined  at  the  Disciplinary  Barracks 
at  Fort  Leavenworth;  but  like  page  45, 
I'll  limit  my  discussion  to  the  free 
spirits  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  SSgf. 
Victoria  Mouze  failed  to  mention  those 
who  inhabit  the  Indian  Mummy  Trail  at 
Camp  Miles  on  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Although  the  ghosts  along  the 
Indian  Mummy  Trail  have  not  appeared 
before  as  many  eyes  as  "The  Lady  in 
Black,"  these  ghosts  of  the  free  Indian 
spirits  should  not  be  discounted.  Many 
a settler  was  killed  by  an  arrow  shot 
by  unseen  Indians.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  courageous  Indian  braves  would 
want  to  be  seen  in  their  Happy  Hunting 
Ground  but  not  during  their  prior  lives. 

In  any  event,  while  reading  "Date- 
line: Little  Big  Horn"  and  seeing 

General  Miles'  name,  I was  reminded 
. that  your  readers  might  like  to  be 
^ made  aware  that  General  Miles  has  the 


distinction  of  being  "The"  peacemaker 
with  the  Indians.  SSgt.  Mouze  might 
like  to  wake  up  some  of  those  spirits 
on  the  Indian  Mummy  Trail  by  writing 
an  article  about  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  General  Miles. 

Thomas  P.  Strider 

APO  Miami 

Thanks  for  the  tip  regarding 
General  Miles.  We'll  look  into  the 
story,  and  if  it  has  a ghost  of  a chance, 
we  will  give  it  a run. 


“This  is  Sergeant  Jennings, 
your  camouflage  instructor.” 


PROMOTION  CERTIFICATES 
In  your  What's  New  section  of 
February  1981,  it  was  mentioned  that 
certificates  of  promotion  for  non-com- 
missioned officers  were  to  be  issued,  I 
think,  starting  October  1980.  I do  not 
remember  the  AR  or  the  DA  form 
number,  but  I was  promoted  in  January 
to  sergeant  first  class,  and  no  one  in 


my  unit's  S-l  shop  seems  to  know  how 
to  get  a hold  of  this  form. 

Could  you  help  the  NCO  corps  get 
the  recognition  it  deserves? 

SFC  John  W.  Honeywell,  USAR 

Gaithersburg,  Md. 

The  certificates  can  be  ordered 
through  normal  publications  supply 
channels. 

DA  Form  4874  is  used  for  specialist 
promotions,  and  DA  Form  4872  is  used 
for  NCO  promotions. 

For  more  information  on  the  cer- 
tificates, see  paragraph  7-66,  AR  600- 
200. 

KEVLAR  HELMETS 

I am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to 
your  article  on  the  Kevlar  helmets.  I 
wish  to  know  more  about  these  new 
helmets.  Also,  if  I have  to  write  to 
another  address  for  the  Kevlar,  please 
let  me  know. 

I'm  with  C Battery,  1st  Battalion, 
180th  Field  Artillery,  Arizona  Army 
National  Guard,  and  we  have  a lot  of 
real  gungho  guys  and  high  morale. 
Because  we're  the  best,  I thought 
maybe  I could  find  out  if  we  could  get 
the  Kevlar  helmets  for  our  unit  on  a 
test  run  basis. 

Sp4  Michael  A.  Thomas 

Tempe,  Ariz. 

The  proponent  office  for  the 
Kevlar  helmet  is  the  Office  of  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  Services 
Branch,  Attn:  DALO-TST-B,  Waking- 
ton,  D.C.  20310. 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  invite 
readers'  views.  Stay  under  150  words— a postcard  wiil 
do— and  inciude  your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  it  you  desire  and  may  condense 
views  because  of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer 
every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  views.  Send 
your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
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Story  by  Faith  Faircloth 
Illustrations  by  Anne  Genders 


‘‘I  had  it  all  and 
now  everything’s 
ruined.  . . . You  looT 
back  and  say, 
‘Damn,  man,  I wish 
I hadn’t  lost  it 
all.’  I just  wish 
it  didn’t  happen.” 


! “I  WAS  HONOR  GRADUATE  out 
i of  basic  training,  at  the  top  of  my 
class,  . . . honor  graduate  in  AIT, 
‘maxed’  all  my  tests.  I got  100  per- 
cent on  my  SQT.  I’ve  got  a stack  of 
I letters  an  inch  thick.  I went  to  the 
j E-5  board  in  two  years  — which  is 
, an  accomplishment  for  anybody  — 
and  they  failed  me.  They  failed  me 
because  of  my  Article  15.” 

“Dan,”  a 22-year-old,  is  only 
one  of  the  many  soldiers  busted  this 
j year  for  drugs. 

“I  had  it  all  and  now  every- 
! thing’s  ruined,”  he  continued. 

' “There’s  no  use  kidding  around.  I’ll 
never  be  able  to  pick  up  where  f was 
before.  I can’t  stay  in  because  I 
can’t  go  anywhere,  so  I’ve  got  to  get 
out.  I guess  it  can  happen  to  other 
people.  I’m  sure  it  has.  I wish  I 
could  change  that,  I really  do.” 

I The  negative  results  of  mari- 

juana use  on  a soldier’s  career  are 
inevitable.  The  debate  rages  on 
about  the  weed’s  health  effects. 

! Dan  admitted  that  some  of 

; the  medical  evidence  scared  him. 
“But  when  you’re  using  drugs, 
you’re  blocked  away  from  that 
stuff,”  he  said.  “You’re  in  your 
I own  little  world,  and  your  mind  is 
I bent  so  that  drugs  become  the  most 
important  thing  in  your  life.” 

I Maj.  Lee  Barnes  of  the 

Army’s  Drug  and  Alcohol  Technical 
Activity  in  Falls  Church,  Va.,  agrees 
I with  Dan. 

“Marijuana  has  the  effect  of 
making  people  think  they’re  per- 
forming better  than  they  actually 
are,”  he  said.  “There’s  a feeling  of 
well-being  created  by  the  drug  that 
makes  people  think  they’re  doing 
well,  when  actually  there  are  all 
kinds  of  physical  things  affecting 
1 them.  Their  depth  perception,  short- 
i term  memory  and  ability  to  do  com- 
I plex  tasks  are  altered,  and  reaction 
time  is  slowed.  All  of  these  happen 
j without  the  individual  realizing  it.” 
“Carla”  is  a 25-year-old  ser- 
geant who  started  using  marijuana 
after  she  joined  the  Army.  “It  was  a 


strange  place  and  the  people  were 
strange.  I did  it  to  fit  in,”  she  said. 
“I  only  smoked  one  or  two  joints  a 
month,  and  never  on  the  job.” 
Carla’s  company  had  a urinalysis 
test.  Carla  came  up  positive,  one 
week  after  smoking  a joint. 

“1  didn’t  worry  about  the 
health  effects,”  Carla  said.  “It’s 
just  like  tobacco  and  alcohol.  You 
know  it  may  cause  a problem,  but 
that’s  a long  way  down  the  road. 
You  face  it  when  you  come  to  it. 
They’ll  probably  have  a cure  for  it 
by  then  anyway. 

“I  quit  because  I don’t  want 
to  risk  my  career,”  she  said.  “1 
think  the  fear  of  an  Article  15  makes 
more  people  quit  than  anything 
else.” 

“It’s  hard  to  tell  healthy 
18-or  19-year-olds  that  smoking 
marijuana  is  going  to  have  a serious 
effect  on  them,”  Barnes  said. 
“They  don’t  know  that.  They  can’t 
feel  that.  At  19,  you’re  immortal  — 
you’re  going  to  live  forever. 

“Tell  them  the  continual 
buildup  of  THC  (tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol, the  ‘high’  ingredient  in 
marijuana)  will  affect  their  repro- 
ductive systems  and  cause  all  kinds 
of  problems,”  he  said.  “Tell  women 
it  can  affect  their  menstrual  cycles 
and  their  ability  to  bear  children. 
Tell  men  it  can  create  abnormal 
sperm,  lower  sperm  count  and  tes- 
tosterone levels. 

“At  the  same  time,  they’re 
reading  in  Penthouse  and  Playboy 
that  marijuana  arouses  sexual  de- 
sire. They  believe  what  they  want  to 
believe,  because  they  enjoy  the  high 
and  feel  no  immediate  ill  effects,” 
Barnes  said.  “So,  over  a period  of 
time,  they  damage  their  bodies.” 

“Bill”  is  a 22-year-old  spe- 
cialist four  who  started  smoking 
marijuana  in  high  school.  He  was 
busted  recently  for  possession,  and 
thinks  marijuana  could  be  a prob- 
lem for  a lot  of  people. 

“The  Army’s  setting  a lot  of 
examples  lately  by  putting  people 


out,”  he  said.  “I  think  the  Army’s 
fair  about  kicking  people  out  for  re- 
peated offenses.  They  could  catch  a 
lot  more  people. 

“Really,  all  it  takes  is  to  tell 
them,  ‘you’re  going  to  be  out  if  you 
don’t  quit.’  1 think  when  they  know 
their  urine’s  going  to  be  tested  at 
any  moment  of  the  day,  any  day  of 
the  week,  that’s  going  to  make  them 
think,”  he  said.  “It’s  a scare,  it’s  a 
threat,  but  it  worked  on  me. 

“They  haven’t  found  enough 
things  healthwise  that  can  scare  a 
person.  It  (marijuana)  results  in  loss 
of  memory.  I had  that.  But  the  best 
thing  you  can  tell  them  is,  ‘We’re 
going  to  be  there,  and  you’re  not  go- 
ing to  know  when.’  ” 

And  that’s  just  what  the 
Army  is  doing.  A urinalysis  test  can 
be  ordered  for  one  soldier  or  an  en- 
tire company  anytime  a commander 
thinks  drugs  are  being  used.  And 
when  a whole  company  or  unit  is 
tested,  people  like  Carla,  who 
smoked  one  joint  a week  earlier,  are 
going  to  be  caught. 

“A  lot  of  soldiers  don’t 
know  THC  is  not  eliminated  from 
the  body  the  way  alcohol  is,”  said 
Barnes.  “Instead,  it’s  stored  in  the 
fat  cells  of  the  body,  in  the  brain 
and  in  the  reproductive  organs.  If 
you  smoke  a joint  today,  it  may  be 
three  or  four  days  before  half  that 
joint  is  washed  away  and  take  up  to 
six  weeks  before  the  THC  is  entirely 
eliminated  from  your  body.” 

If  soldiers  have  a positive 
urinalysis,  they  are  referred  to  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Program  (AD- 
APCP)  for  screening.  After  the 
screening,  they’re  interviewed  by  an 
ADAPCP  counselor  and  their  com- 
mander. It’s  entirely  up  to  com- 
manders at  that  point  to  decide  what 
to  do.  Soldiers  can  be  referred  to 
ADAPCP  for  treatment,  given  an 
Article  15  or  court-martialed. 

Even  if  soldiers  are  referred 
to  ADAPCP  for  treatment,  they  are 
still  subject  to  other  administrative 
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actions.  If  that’s  not  enough,  amend- 
ments last  year  to  the  "Manual  for 
Courts-Martial”  almost  tripled  the 
maximum  punishments  for  many 
drug-related  offenses. 

The  new  laws  carry  a maxi- 
mum punishment  of  confinement  at 
hard  labor  for  five  years,  forfeiture 
of  all  pay  and  allowances,  and  a dis- 
honorable discharge  for  possession 
of  more  than  30  grams  (about  an 
ounce)  of  marijuana,  or  growing  it. 
or  introducing  it  onto  a military  in- 
stallation. 

Possession  of  less  than  30 
grams,  or  use  of  marijuana,  is  now 
punishable  by  a maximum  of  con- 
finement at  hard  labor  for  two 
years,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  al- 
lowances, and  a dishonorable  dis- 
charge. 

The  maximum  punishment 
for  wrongful  distribution  or  wrong- 
ful possession  with  intent  to  distrib- 
ute marijuana  is  confinement  at 
hard  labor  for  15  years,  forfeiture 
of  all  pay  and  allow  ances,  and  a dis- 


Not  a Harmless  Drug 

"MARIJUANA  Is  Not  a Harmless  Drug,"  according  to  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  report  "Marijuana  and  Health 
1982";  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  research 
monograph  "Marijuana  Research  Findings;  1980";  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  Committee  on  Sub- 
stance Abuse  and  Habitual  Behavior  report  “An  Analysis 
of  Marijuana  Policy:  1982": 

• Marijuana  smoking  damages  lung  arxl  brorKhial 
tissue. 

• Marijuana  has  adverse  effects  on  the  heart 

• Marijuana  may  reduce  the  body’s  immurte  re- 
sponse to  various  infections  and  diseases 

• Heavy  use  of  marijuana  decreases  the  levels  of  sex 
hormones  in  both  males  and  females. 

• Marijuana  accumulation  in  the  body  may  affect 
brain  function. 

• Marijuana  use  interferes  with  psychomotor  furK- 
tions. 

• The  active  ingredients  of  marijuana  accumulate  in 
the  body. 

• Heavy  marijuana  users  develop  a tolerance  to  the 
drug. 

• A known  cancer-causing  agent  found  in  tobacco 
smoke  is  70  percent  more  abundant  in  marijuana. 
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honorable  discharge. 

“John”  started  smoking 
marijuana  in  the  fifth  grade.  “It 
didn’t  affect  my  job,”  said  the 
21 -year-old  corporal.  “A  regular 
user  can  do  anything  he  wants  and 
no  one  will  even  know  he’s  high.” 
John  was  sent  to  ADAPCP  by  his 
sergeant. 

“He  said  I must  be  on  drugs 
or  something  because  I was  drag- 
ging my  tail  and  was  late  for  forma- 
tion a couple  of  times.  Marijuana 
doesn’t  affect  your  performance, 
but  it  makes  you  tired  when  you’re 
coming  down,”  John  said. 

“It’s  easy  to  rationalize,” 
Barnes  said.  “If  you’ve  been  smok- 
ing marijuana  since  you  were  12  or 
15  and  you’re  now  21  and  don’t  feel 
any  ill  effects,  obviously  everything 
you’re  told  is  contrary  to  what  you 
want  to  believe.” 

“Bob”  is  a 24-year-old  spe- 
cialist four  who  volunteered  for 
ADAPCP.  “My  wife  objected  to 
me  smoking  pot  and  it  was  causing 
other  problems  in  my  life,”  he  said. 
“The  people  here  have  helped  me. 
They’ve  helped  me  set  some  goals  in 
my  life. 

“Marijuana  didn’t  really  af- 
fect my  work,  but  a lot  depends  on 
what  you’re  doing.  I wouldn’t  want 
to  be  on  the  firing  range  with  some- 
one stoned.” 

As  far  as  being  frightened 
by  the  health  hazards.  Bob  said: 
“There’s  too  much  confusion  about 
it.  They  (the  Army)  say  one  thing. 
NORML  (National  Organization 
for  the  Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws) 
says  another.  I don’t  think  anybody 
really  knows.” 

“There’s  been  a lot  of  mari- 
juana research  in  recent  years,”  said 
Barnes.  “But,  quite  honestly,  we’re 
playing  catch-up.  We  did  the  early 
research,  and  then  there  was  a sort 
of  flat  period  where  we  did  nothing. 
And  now,  all  of  a sudden,  we  realize 
that  the  potency  of  marijuana  today 
is  extremely  high  and  extremely  dan- 
gerous. 


“Most  of  the  research  was 
done  when  the  THC  content  of  mari- 
juana we  were  finding  was  .2  to  .4 
percent  — in  the  60s  and  early  70s. 
The  strength  of  marijuana  is  now 
much,  much  higher  — more  than  4 
percent  in  1980.  So  what  people  are 
putting  in  their  bodies  now  is  10  to 
20  times  stronger.  It  has  significant 
health  effects,  particularly  as  far  as 
what  THC  does.” 

A recent  Newsweek  maga- 
zine article,  “Guns,  Grass  and 
Money,”  reports  that  American 
weed  is  now  among  the  finest  and 
most  sought-after  marijuanas  in  the 
world,  yielding  a THC  content  as 
high  as  12  or  13  percent. 

“Jim,”  a 20-year-old  special- 
ist four,  didn’t  use  marijuana  until 
AIT  (advanced  individual  training). 
“The  friends  I got  involved  with 
would  offer  it,”  he  said.  “In  the 
beginning  1 would  say  no,  but  the 
more  friends  I had,  the  harder  it 
became.”  Jim  spent  seven  months 
in  the  ADAPCP  after  a positive  uri- 
nalysis. 

“I  never  smoked  on  duty, 
but  I could  tell  it  was  affecting  my 
job.  The  next  day  I would  feel  like  1 
had  a hangover,  and  it  was  getting 
to  the  point  where  I knew  I had 
something  to  do,  but  I’d  forget  all 
about  it,”  he  said.  “It  would  be 
hard  for  anyone  to  smoke  mari- 
juana and  do  their  job.  You’re  not 
there.  When  you’re  stoned,  you’re 
there  physically,  but  not  mentally.” 

Jim  feels  strongly  that  the 
Army  is  no  place  for  marijuana.  “I 
think  the  Army  should  have  started 
punishment  a long  time  ago.  They 
should  have  started  it  when  they 
were  first  able  to  prove  a positive 
urinalysis,”  he  said. 

“Right  now,  it’s  almost  im- 
possible to  beat  marijuana.  If 
they’re  going  to  beat  it,  they’ve  got 
to  start  right  now,”  Jim  asserted.  “I 
think  the  NCOs  are  going  to  have 
to  get  more  involved.  Our  com- 
mander’s taking  affirmative  action, 
but  it’s  not  filtering  down. 


“You  can’t  have  an  Army  if 
you’re  going  to  have  marijuana.  It’s 
as  simple  as  that,”  he  concluded. 

“Chuck,”  a 20-year-old  spe- 
cialist five,  started  smoking  mari- 
juana when  he  was  16.  He  smoked 
more  after  entering  the  Army  be- 
cause of  the  availability. 

“It  didn’t  affect  my  job,  but 
I don’t  think  people  can  do  their  job 
if  they’re  using  it,  especially  when 
they’re  high,”  Chuck  said. 

The  health  effect  didn’t  scare 
Chuck.  What  scared  him  was  the 
night  the  MPs  stopped  him  at  the 
gate  and  searched  his  car. 

“I  was  lucky  number  seven 
coming  through  the  gate,”  he  said. 
“They  were  checking  every  seventh 
car  that  night.  They  searched  my  car 
and  found  it  — right  in  the  glove 
compartment.  What  a dumb  place 
to  put  it. 

“About  a month  later  I got 
an  Article  15.  I could  have  been 
court-martialed.  I was  busted  to  E-4 
and  fined  $600.  It  wasn’t  worth  it.” 
It  took  more  than  a year  for  Chuck 
to  regain  his  rank. 

Dan  is  getting  out  of  the 
Army  because  he  feels  his  career  is 
ruined.  He  summed  it  up: 

“It’s  too  bad.  It’s  just  too 
bad.  You  look  back  and  say,  ‘Damn, 
man,  I wish  I hadn’t  lost  it  all.’  1 
just  wish  it  didn’t  happen.  Some- 
times I just  sit  back  and  wish  I 
hadn’t  had  to  go  through  it,  because 
it  didn’t  get  me  anywhere.  And  you 
try  and  tell  people.  I mean,  you  tell 
them  your  own  story,  and  they  just 
don’t  want  to  listen. 

“People  — you  have  to  edu- 
cate them  when  they’re  young. 
There’s  no  use  educating  those  al- 
ready into  it  because  their  brains  are 
in  another  world  and  they’re  not  go- 
ing to  listen.  All  they  want  is  their 
pot  and  drugs. 

“I’m  glad  the  Army’s  getting 
them  out.  I think  it’s  going  to  make 
a better  Army.  When  1 get  out,  I 
want  to  make  sure  somebody’s  fight- 
ing who  knows  what  he’s  doing.”  □ 
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COHORT: 


Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 


Under  the  Army’s  current 
assignment  policies,  you 
might  be  assigned  to  a unit 
for  as  little  as  six  months  to  a 
year.  But  there  are  groups  of 
soldiers  now  who  spend  three 
years  together  in  one  unit. 


THERE’S  a special  heaven  for 
green  tabbers. 

Green  tabbers  are  the  leaders 
in  combat  arms  units  — so  called 
because  of  the  bits  of  green  felt  they 
alone  are  allowed  to  wear  on  their 
shoulder  loops. 

In  that  special  heaven,  squad 
leaders  get  to  train  their  people  and 
keep  them. 

Squad  leaders  smile  when 
they  hear  “ARTEP”  (Army  Train- 
ing and  Evaluation  Program).  They 
know  their  soldiers  have  been 
thoroughly  trained,  and  the  squad 
won’t  be  wiped  out  by  overseas 
levies  and  discharges  just  before  the 
evaluation  comes  up. 

Company  commanders  smile 
a lot  too.  They  never  hear  a squad 
leader  say  he’s  not  ready  for  the 
company  ARTEP  because  he  has 
too  many  guys  who  aren’t  up  to 
snuff  on  individual  skills.  These 


commanders  get  to  concentrate  on 
company-level  training  rather  than 
watch  their  soldiers  go  through  in- 
dividual and  squad  training  again 
and  again,  trying  to  stay  ahead  of 
people  turnovers. 

No  one  ever  sees  a soldier 
who  needs  a haircut  or  is  wearing  a 
ragbag  uniform. 

Soldiers  help  keep  each  other 
straight.  They  become  friends  rather 
than  short-term  associates. 

So  seldom  do  these  soldiers 
get  into  trouble,  the  company  com- 
mander has  to  refresh  his  memory 
on  Article  15  procedures  when  he 
has  to  discipline  someone.  Morale 
and  esprit  are  always  high. 

Soldiers  come  to  know  and 
trust  their  leaders,  and  readily  go  to 
them  for  help  with  their  personal 
problems. 

l-'irst  sergeants  have  forgot- 
ten what  has  to  be  done  when  a sol- 


dier goes  absent  without  lea\e 
(AWOL). 

Wait  I Put  down  that  razor 

bladel 

You  don't  have  to  die  to  go 
to  units  like  that.  The  .\rmy  has 
been  creating  them  right  here  on 
earth  since  1981 . They're  called  CO- 
HORT units. 

COHORT  stands  for  cohe- 
sion. operational  readiness  and  train- 
ing. It's  a system  aimed  at  improving 
unit  training  and  operational  readi- 
ness through  cohesion  and  stability. 

That  cohesion  is  created  by 
recruiting  soldiers  and  keeping  them 
together  in  company-size  combat 
arms  units  for  their  entire  first 
enlistment.  They  take  initial  entry 
training  (lET)  as  a group  at  the 
same  post. 

.After  lET,  they  join  a cadre 
of  non-commissioned  officers 
(NCOs)  and  officers  to  form  a CO- 
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HORT  unit.  Some  of  the  units  rotate 
overseas  for  the  last  half  of  their  life- 
cycle.  Others  remain  in  the  United 
States  for  the  entire  three  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  three-year 
cycle,  some  of  the  first-termers  will 
separate  from  the  service.  Everyone 
else  will  go  on  to  new  assignments, 
and  a new  COHORT  unit  will  re- 
place the  old. 

The  NCO  cadre  is  stabilized 
for  the  three-year  cycle.  Officer  re- 
assignments are  kept  to  a minimum, 
though  officer  professional  develop- 
ment requires  some  movement. 

With  this  kind  of  stability,  a 
rifle  squad,  tank  crew  or  artillery 
crew  may  have  to  be  trained  just 
once  as  a group.  The  entire  process 
won’t  have  to  be  repeated  every  few 
months  because  of  turnovers. 

“Training  a unit  is  like  build- 
ing a pyramid,’’  explained  Capt. 
Lawrence  M.  Gelhausen.  He  is  the 
commander  of  Company  A,  2nd 
Battalion,  66th  Armor,  2nd  Ar- 
mored Division  (Forward),  the  first 
COHORT  unit  to  be  sent  overseas. 

“You  build  a base  with  in- 
dividual skills,’’  he  said.  “On  top  of 
that,  you  have  trained  platoons,  and 
a trained  company  is  the  top  of  the 
pyramid. 

“Transfers  and  separations 
remove  stones  from  the  bottom, 
i Pull  enough  stones  from  the  base 
and  the  pyramid  starts  falling,’’ 
Gelhausen  said. 

COHORT  units  don’t  have 
I that  problem.  They  conduct  some 
refresher  training  to  keep  skills  up. 
“But  we’ve  never  had  to  start  all 
over  again,’’  he  said. 

“It  seems  you  train  them 
once,  and  that’s  it,’’  said  SFC  Roger 
Steele,  a platoon  sergeant.  “Maybe 
iyou  need  a little  refresher  training, 
but  you  have  time  to  get  into  other 
Ithings.  You  can’t  do  that  when  you 
ihave  a guy  for  six  months  to  a year. 
Usually,  with  the  turnover  of  guys, 
you  have  no  time  for  personal  inter- 
action, NBC  (nuclear,  biological 
land  chemical  training),  or  adventure 
itraining.  Just  shoot  and  move  — 
ithat’s  all  you  can  train  on. 

“With  these  guys,  you  have  a 
personal  interest,’’  Steele  contin- 
ued. Knowing  that  their  squads  and 
platoons  are  going  to  remain  intact. 


NCOS  seem  to  work  harder  to  hone 
their  people’s  skills.  That  extra  effort 
shows  up  in  evaluations  such  as  the 
SQT  (skill  qualification  test).  “My 
platoon  averaged  94-point-some- 
thing,’’  Steele  said.  “The  company 
average  is  92-something  as  a whole.’’ 

The  unit’s  ARTEP  evalua- 
tion was  outstanding  and  its  tank 
gunnery  surpasses  Army  standards, 
according  to  Steele. 

“Little  things  that  make  up 
the  Army  — ARTEPs,  SQTs,  gun- 
nery — are  just  indicators  of  what 
we  can  do.  There’s  nothing  the 
Army  can  throw  at  us  that  we  can’t 
do!’’ 

This  kind  of  enthusiasm  and 
confidence  carries  over  into  other 
areas  of  military  life.  Although 
every  unit  in  the  Army  has  Article 
15s  or  AWOLs,  COHORT  compa- 
nies tend  to  have  far  fewer.  Steele 
said  he  has  little  or  no  disciplinary 
problem. 

“Maybe  it’s  the  interper- 
sonal relationships,’’  he  said.  “As 
they  grow,  you  grow  with  them.  I 
know  these  guys  and  their  families. 

“Never  in  my  military  career 
have  I had  the  confidence  I have 
now,’’  Steele  remarked.  “I’d  go 
anywhere  with  them  or  for  them. 
They’re  my  heroes.  I love  ’em.’’ 

The  camaraderie  also  shows 
up  in  the  lower  ranks  in  COHORT 
units.  PFC  David  Goldsberg  of 
Company  A attributes  his  platoon’s 
training  success  to  his  platoon  ser- 
geant. 

“He’s  good,’’  Goldsberg 
said.  “He  knows  what  he’s  doing. 
We  just  got  out  of  Fort  Irwin,  and 
our  platoon  did  real  well  because  of 
him.  He  has  trained  us.  And  we  do 
well  because  we’re  good.  We  were 
supposedly  the  first  battalion  to  win 
six  out  of  seven  battles  at  Irwin.’’ 
(Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  is  home  to  the 
National  Training  Center.) 

Goldsberg  sees  his  unit  as 
having  a little  bit  more  military 
bearing  than  non-COHORT  units. 
Soldiers  in  the  company  know 
what’s  expected  of  them  and  help 
keep  each  other  straight. 

“If  something’s  wrong  with 
your  uniform,  somebody  will  tell  you 
about  it,’’  Goldsberg  said.  “Our  first 
sergeant  is  pretty  strict  on  haircuts. 


so  nobody  lets  it  get  too  long.” 

“It’s  almost  a big  brother, 
little  brother  situation,”  added  Cpl. 
Paul  Atchley.  “Sometimes  there’s  a 
scrap,  but  like  with  brothers,  it’s 
squared  away  the  next  day.” 

COHORT  success  and  en- 
thusiasm aren’t  confined  to  just  one 
company. 

Similar  comments  can  be 
heard  from  soldiers  in  the  1st  Battal- 
ion (Mechanized),  11th  Infantry, 
4th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized), 
Fort  Carson,  Colo.  That  battalion 
was  the  first  to  get  and  train  three 
COHORT  companies  at  once.  Each 
company  had  to  conduct  its  own 
AIT  and  turn  the  trainees  into 
mechanized  infantry  soldiers  in  10 
weeks.  As  the  trainees  grew,  so  did 
the  NCOs  who  taught  them. 

“Because  the  NCOs  had  to 
train  their  own  troops,  they  became 
more  responsive,”  said  1st  Sgt. 
Arnold  A.  Colville  of  Company  A, 
1st  Battalion.  “They’ve  become 

Members  of  COHORT  Company  C,  1st 
Battalion,  11th  Infantry,  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  inspect  their  personnel  carrier. 
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SSgt  Gary  Klefler 


Youngsters  play  in  a waiting  area  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  N.J.,  while  their  parents 
prepare  for  a flight  to  Germany.  COHORT  units  generally  deploy  as  a group  — families 
and  all.  This  is  only  one  of  the  program’s  good  features. 


more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
troops,  military  as  well  as  personal. 
They’ve  become  a lot  more  profi- 
cient. They  know  this  soldier  be- 
longs to  them,  and  they’ve  done  a 
heck  of  a lot  better  job.” 

COHORT  stability  has  made 
the  unit  more  willing  to  send  sol- 
diers to  local  schools  for  added 
training,  Colville  said.  Every  squad 
in  the  company  now  has  a man  who 
has  been  to  NBC  school  and  every 
platoon  has  a man  who  has  been  to 
armorer  school. 

“Before,  you  might  not  have 
sent  a man  to  school  because  he 
might  get  levied  in  three  or  four 
months,”  Colville  said.  “Being  able 
to  get  these  people  to  schools  has 
been  a big  help  to  us.” 

Training  the  entire  battalion 
as  mechanized  infantrymen  from 
the  start  enables  the  battalion  to 
maintain  its  vehicles  better,  accord- 
ing to  Maj.  Robert  E.  Andrews,  ex- 
ecutive officer. 

“As  infantrymen,  we  are 
often  criticized  that  we  don’t  main- 
tain our  (armored  personnel)  car- 
riers well,”  Andrews  said.  “But  we 
maintain  our  carriers  well.”  The 
soldiers  were  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  vehicles  up 
from  the  first  day.  Tlie  best  man 


from  each  squad  was  picked  as 
driver. 

“It  was  an  honor  to  be  se- 
lected as  driver,”  Andrews  said. 

There  are  other  benefits  to 
stabilization.  Soldiers  have  the 
chance  to  build  lasting  friendships. 
When  his  soldiers  gathered  at 
McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  N.J.,  for 
their  flight  to  Germany,  it  was  like  a 
family  reunion,  Gelhausen  said. 
Having  been  apart  during  their 
30-day  leaves,  his  soldiers  gathered 
in  groups,  passed  around  pictures 
and  shared  leave  stories.  In  con- 
trast, individual  soldiers  who  were 
going  to  Germany  sat  around  the 
terminal  looking  lonely  and  bored, 
waiting  for  their  Bights. 

Moving  as  a unit  has  other 
advantages.  First  Sgt.  Jake  Fryer 
cleared  the  entire  company  himself 
in  about  three  hours.  The  passport 
people  came  to  the  company  and 
processed  family  members  all  at 
once. 

When  the  unit  arrived  in  Ger- 
many, the  2nd  Armored  Division 
(Forward)  had  processing  stations 
set  up  in  the  recreation  center. 

Processing  was  quick  for  im- 
mediate needs,  such  as  ration  and 
meal  cards,  partial  pays  and  cur- 
rency exchanges. 


Within  a few  hours  after 
their  arris  al.  the  soldiers  were 
resting  in  their  barracks  or  family 
quarters.  Processing  was  completed 
the  next  day,  and  the  unit  was  ready 
to  go  to  work. 

Soldiers  with  family  mem- 
bers who  were  eligible  and  willing  to 
go  to  Germany  were  allowed  con- 
current trasel.  .All  they  had  to  do 
was  extend  long  enough  to  complete 
a three-year  tour. 

Family  quaners  were  ready 
when  the  group  arris ed.  Sponsors 
had  stocked  the  new  families’ 
refrigerators  with  enough  food  to 
last  until  the  svives  could  get  to  the 
commissary  the  next  day. 

Future  COHORT  units  going 
overseas,  however,  may  not  base 
blocks  of  family  quarters  set  aside 
for  them. 

“It  took  about  50  sets  of 
quarters  to  take  care  of  the  first 
COHORT  unit  to  go  to  Germany.” 
said  Lt.  Col.  .Andrew  Coffey,  a 
Department  of  the  .Arms  staff  of- 
ficer. The  next  unit  might  not  base 
that  many  married  people.  Trying  to 
accommodate  esery  COHORT  unit 
svould  create  a roller-coaster  effect 
svith  quarters’  occupancy. 

The  units  will  still  go  oser- 
seas  as  groups,  though,  and  family 
members  ssill  be  pan  of  the  group 
svhen  concurrent  travel  is  authev- 
rized. 

The  .Army  now  has  more  than 
30  COHORT  units  and  plans  to 
have  80  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  .Army  is  esaluating  its 
ability  to  manage  and  sustain  the 
program,  as  well  as  cost  and  troop 
acceptance. 

If  the  COHORT  program 
lives  up  to  expectations  of  increased 
readiness  and  improsed  training,  the 
.Army  will  begin  expanding  the  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1986.  The  system 
will  be  extended  to  include  most 
combat  arms  units  and  will  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  regimental  system. 

The  regimental  system  will 
allow  soldiers  to  remain  with  one 
regiment  for  an  entire  career.  The 
.Army  hopes  that  together,  the  CO- 
HORT and  regimental  systems  will 
aid  cohesion,  boost  esprit  and  mo- 
rale. and  increase  readiness. 
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Pen  Pals  Wanted 

SEOUL,  South  Korea  — Imagine  going  to  mail  call  one 
day  and  the  mail  clerk  hands  you  a stack  of  letters  — from 
people  you  don’t  even  know. 

This  is  what  happened  when  the  “Dear  Abby”  col- 
umn ran  a message  urging  readers  to  write  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  Korea.  After  the  item  appeared,  the  main  Army 
post  office  here  was  deluged  with  mail.  In  the  first  10 
days,  more  than  10,000  letters  came  in.  Even  after  several 
months,  letters  were  arriving  at  a rate  of  a thousand  per  day. 

Letters  addressed  to  “Operation  Dear  Abby”  have 
been  sent  from  all  50  states,  plus  Canada,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam  and  Germany.  Writers  have  included  former  sol- 
diers, retirees  and  other  active  duty  soldiers.  Families  as 
well  as  entire  grade-school  classes  have  written. 

Some  letters  have  been  addressed  as  specifically 
as  to  “A  Lady  Staff  Sergeant,”  or  as  generally  as  “Opera- 
tion Dear  Abby.”  Some  writers  have  asked  for  soldiers 
from  their  home  state,  but  most  just  want  pen  pals. 

Thanks  to  Abby,  thousands  of  soldiers  are  receiv- 
I ing  mail  now.  One  of  the  persons  working  with  “Opera- 
‘ tion  Dear  Abby”  said:  “I  didn’t  realize  we  were  thought  of 
so  much  over  here.  It’s  really  nice  to  know  there  are  peo- 
■ pie  out  there  who  care.” 

If  you  would  like  a pen  pal,  write  to:  Operation  Dear 
Abby,  c/o  Commander,  U.S.  Forces,  Korea,  APO  San  Fran- 
cisco 96301.  — SSgt.  Cindi  Small 


Water!  Water! 

WHITE  SANDS  MISSILE  RANGE,  N.M.  — Sailors  are 
teaching  soldiers  how  to  find  water  in  the  desert. 

Since  last  fall,  instructors  from  the  Naval  Con- 
struction Training  Center,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  have 
traveled  here  to  teach  soldiers  from  Forts  Campbell  and 
Knox,  Ky.,  and  Bragg,  N.C.,  how  to  find  and  drill  for  water. 

Forces  Command  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  and  the 
Engineer  School  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  organized  the  quar- 
terly class  to  instruct  Army  drilling  crews,  especially 
those  assigned  to  support  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force 
(RDF).  If  deployed  to  a remote  area  of  the  world,  the  RDF 
will  use  a drilling  rig  and  a nine-man  crew. 

Students  spend  one  week  in  the  classroom  and 
! three  weeks  digging  wells.  When  drilling,  crews  work  in 
eight-hour  shifts  around  the  clock. 

Instructors  teach  their  students  how  to  find  water 
jby  looking  for  clues  in  rock  samples,  vegetation  and  old 
‘ Wells.  Then,  as  they  drill,  the  crews  take  samples  of  cut- 
tings and  water  at  different  depths  for  more  information. 

So  far,  the  classes  are  helping  White  Sands  keep 
nrack  of  existing  fresh  water.  Future  classes  may  look  for 
'''  new  water  pockets  on  the  range.  And  the  Army  will  have 
i|  trained  crews  ready  to  go  anywhere  in  the  world  with  their 
I rigs  and  find  water.  — Jim  Eckles 


Islanders  Stick  Together 

HONOLULU,  Hawaii  — Think  back  to  the  day  when  you 
headed  off  for  basic  training.  Remember  that  lonesome 
feeling  as  you  boarded  the  bus  all  alone? 

Recruits  for  the  Army  Reserve  in  the  Pacific  area 
don’t  have  to  face  that.  They  attend  basic  together  as  a 
unit,  plus  they’re  given  a rousing  send-off  by  families, 
friends  and  VIPs. 

It’s  part  of  a pro- 
gram that  began  eight 
years  ago  in  Hawaii  as  a 
recruiting  device.  The  pro- 
gram now  includes  the  en- 
tire Pacific  basin. 

Last  summer’s  “All 
Pacific  Platoon”  consisted 
of  more  than  100  men  and 
women  from  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Saipan  and 
Hawaii.  One  of  the  re- 
cruits, Enrique  Semar  of 
Saipan,  said:  “I’m  going  to 
basic  with  mixed  feelings. 

But  it’s  a good  idea  to 
have  all  of  us  from  the  Pa- 
cific go  together  so  we 
can  work  together.” 

Of  course,  basic  is 
still  basic,  full  of  drill  ser- 
geants, long  marches  and 
quick  meals.  But  at  least 
the  Pacific  reservists  have 
someone  they  can  share 
the  experience  with  in 
years  to  come.  — Capt. 

James  Boersema 


FORT  HUACHUCA,  Ariz. 

— The  1st  Platoon  (Air- 
borne), 245th  Air  Traffic 
Control  (ATC)  Company 
(Forward),  58th  ATC  Bat- 
talion (Corps),  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  is  the  Army’s  best 
tactical  ATC  platoon  for 
1981-82.  The  Army  Com- 
munications Command 
made  the  selection. 

Sp4  Anthony  Coop- 
er was  selected  as  control- 
ler of  the  year.  Cooper  is 
currently  assigned  to  the 
16th  ATC  Battalion  at  Fort 
Hood,  Texas. 

Sp6  Ronald  Kondo, 
244th  ATC  Company  (For- 
ward), Camp  Morse,  South 
Korea,  was  named  mainte- 
nance specialist  of  the 
year.  The  Army  Radar  Ap- 
proach Control  Facility  at 
Fort  Sill,  Ckla.,  was  named 
facility  of  the  year.  — - Al 
Hinton 
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Capt.  James  Boersema 


REPORCER'82 

Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 


THE  road  leads  into  the  redeployment  assembly  area  at 
Kulsheim,  West  Germany.  Traveling  on  it  during  the 
waning  days  of  REFORGER  ’82,  you  could  really  start 
to  get  an  appreciation  of  the  scope  of  the  exercise. 

Tanks,  trucks,  self-propelled  howitzers,  and  ar- 
mored assault  bridges  lined  both  sides  of  the  winding 
brick  road.  The  rows  of  freshly  washed  vehicles,  parked 
just  inches  apart,  stretched  for  hundreds  of  meters. 

They  led  to  a sprawling  tent  city  that  housed 
more  than  3,400  soldiers  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized).  Those  soldiers  were  just  a fraction  of  the 
nearly  20,000  soldiers  and  airmen  who  were  heading 
home  from  REFORGER  and  a similar  Air  Force  exer- 
cise called  Crested  Cap. 

REFORGER,  which  means  return  of  forces  to 
Germany,  is  an  annual  exercise.  Through  it,  the  United 
States  shows  its  ability  to  reinforce  Europe  in  a crisis. 
Other  major  Army  units  that  took  part  in  REFORGER 
’82  included  the  3rd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas;  Headquarters  III  Corps,  and  the  1st  Bat- 
talion, 8th  Cavalry,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  both  of  Fort 
Hood,  Texas;  and  the  82nd  Airborne  Division,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C. 

There  were  also  several  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  units,  plus  39  Reserve  Compo- 
nent units  taking  part  in  the  exercise. 

The  REFORGER  troops  took  part  in  NATO’s 
Autumn  Forge  exercises,  along  with  U.S.  troops  based 
in  Europe  and  soldiers  from  several  NATO  countries. 

More  than  29,000  measurement  tons  of  equip- 
ment (1  measurement  ton  = 40  cubic  feet)  were  moved 
by  sea  and  air  to  Europe  for  REFORGER  and  Crested 
Cap.  That  tonnage  didn’t  include  most  of  the  equip- 
ment seen  around  Kulsheim.  The  vast  majority  of 
equipment  used  by  REFORGER  troops  came  from 
prepositioned  stocks. 

Looking  over  the  masses  of  equipment,  tents  and 
people  at  Kulsheim,  it  boggles  the  mind  to  picture  what 
it  would  look  like  if  all  the  REFORGER  folks  and 
equipment  were  gathered  in  one  place. 

“You  should’ve  seen  it  a few  days  ago,”  said 
SSgt.  Michael  Pope.  “We  had  almost  4,600  people  and 
a lot  more  vehicles.”  Pope’s  outfit,  the  2nd  Battalion, 
39th  Field  Artillery,  3rd  ID,  ran  two  of  the  three  assem- 
bly areas  set  up  mainly  for  the  1st  Infantry  Division. 

Getting  ready  for  the  influx  of  REFORGER 
troops.  Pope  was  able  to  put  his  civilian-learned  carpen- 
try skills  to  good  use.  Racks  for  rifles,  machine  guns 
and  pistols,  tent  partitions,  and  a movie  screen  all  had 
to  be  built  from  scratch. 

“There’s  always  something  for  you  to  do  — put- 
ting up  cots  and  tents,”  Pope  said.  “We  put  up  quite  a 
few  GP  (general  purpose)  medium  tents.” 


“Yeah,”  PFC  Steven  Seivers  added,  “so  man>, 
you  lose  count  after  a while.” 

Besides  the  tents  set  up  by  the  soldiers,  German 
contractors  put  up  several  120  meter  by  25  meter  "fesi” 
tents.  One  blue  and  white  striped  tent  held  a recreation 
center  and  movie  theater. 

Army  civilians  Joyce  Stull  and  Waterene  Hard- 
wick operated  the  center.  “On  a slow  day  we  have  about 
150  sign-outs  (of  games),”  Stull  said.  "W  e never  have 
that  many  people  at  one  time  in  our  center  back  in  Wer- 
theim.  It  feels  good  to  know  we’re  needed  and  reaching 
so  many  people.” 

“This  rec  center,  it’s  nice,  really. “ said  PFC 
Raymond  King  of  the  4th  Battalion,  63rd  .Armor,  1st 
ID.  “There’s  not  too  much  to  do  out  here  in  the  woods, 
so  what  is  done  is  appreciated.” 

Kulsheim,  a deserted  farm  village  that  is  now  a 
West  German  army  reservation,  definitely  qualifies  as 
“the  woods.”  Although  it’s  no  resort,  there  were  a few 
things  to  do.  Besides  board  and  card  games,  table  tennis 
and  quarter-eating  video  games,  the  rec  center  had 
sports  equipment.  At  almost  any  time  there  were 
baskets  being  shot,  and  Frisbees  and  footballs  being 
tossed. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  serv  ice  set  up 
post  exchange  (PX)  vans  containing  everyihint  from 
toothpaste  to  souvenir  beer  steins.  The  PX  also  pro- 
vided food  vans,  a T-shirt  concession,  barber  shop  and 
a bratwurst  stand. 

“The  bratwurst  was  an  afterthought,"  said 
Walter  Stegmaier,  the  P.X  representative.  “We  thought 
six  food  vans  would  do  it,  but  they  couldn’t  handle  all 
the  people.  So  we  brought  in  the  bratwurst  vendor.  One 
day  they  sold  2,5(X)  bratwursts.”  The  other  PX  facilities 
were  well-used  too.  “At  one  time,  there  were  168  guys 
lined  up  for  haircuts,”  he  added. 

The  soldiers  didn’t  have  to  settle  for  bratwurst 
and  the  usual  PX  food  van  fare,  though.  W iih  the  field 
problem  over,  the  cooks  and  the  soldiers  they  served 
were  reunited.  Cooks  working  in  self-contained  mess 
trailers  — real  kitchens  on  wheels  — pumped  out  three 
hots  a day.  For  the  most  part,  they  had  been  cooking 
two  hot  meals  a day  during  the  exercise.  But,  w hen  units 
are  on  the  move,  it  sometimes  takes  a while  for  the  food 
to  catch  up. 

“When  soldiers  come  in  from  the  field,  most  of 
them  want  hamburgers,”  said  SFC  William  NN'ooten, 
mess  sergeant.  4th  Battalion.  63rd  .Armor.  “.At  one 
meal  we  went  through  two  and  a half  cases  of  ham- 
burger patties  — that’s  about  240  patties. 

“And  look  at  the  kind  of  desserts  we  have," 
Wooten  added.  He  displayed  a devil’s  food  cake, 
frosted  with  chocolate  pudding,  coconut  and  pecans. 
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Clockwise  from  top: 
Members  of  Battery  A, 
1st  Battalion,  319th  Field 
Artillery,  82nd  Airborne 
Division,  rumble  off  for 
NATO’s  Carbine  Fortress 
exercise,  and  • set  up 
howitzers  outside  Wurz- 
burg, West  Germany.  • 
82nd  Airborne  para- 
troopers hook  up  for  a 
mass  airdrop.  • Blue  and 
orange  force  tank  col- 
umns create  a morning 
traffic  jam  when  they  ac- 
cidentally meet  head-on 
in  a small  village. 
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Ken  Hackman  Ken  Hackman 


MSgt.  Don  Sutherland  SSgt  Bob  Simons  SSgt  Jim  Pearson 


Top,  U.S.  troops  debark  at  Rhein-Main  Air  Base,  West  Germany.  • 
Above,  airmen  unioad  Black  Hawks  from  a C-5  transport,  and  • an 
Army  crew  uses  one  of  the  helicopters  at  a REFORGER  training  site. 

• Center,  RFC  Grace  Dunkley  makes  up  a “burn  victim”  for  a medical 
exercise.  • Right,  a soldier  grabs  a bite  to  eat  in  the  town  of  Gailbach. 

• Tanks  and  other  military  vehicles  are  as  common  as  cars  and  farm 
tractors  in  the  German  countryside  during  REFORGER. 
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The  cake  looked  good  and  smelled  good.  A visitor, 
picking  the  last  few  crumbs  of  a piece  of  it  from  his 
paper  plate,  pronounced  it  delicious. 

As  good  as  the  cake  was,  the  customers  don’t 
seem  to  show  much  appreciation  for  the  cooks’  handi- 
work. At  least  that’s  what  Sp4  Dan  Roebuck,  who 
baked  the  cake,  seemed  to  think.  He  expressed  his  frus- 
tration in  a poem,  hung  onto  a sheet  of  cardboard  at  the 
mess  trailer  entrance: 

An  Army  Cook 

The  life  of  a cook  is  never  gay 
Because  we  hustle  our  butts  all  day. 

A wake  at  three  and  to  work  we  go 

With  bacon  and  biscuits  and  taters  and  such. 

We  work  all  day  and  into  the  night 
Trying  to  ensure  the  food  tastes  right. 

Then,  when  it  seems  we’re  about  to  collapse 
Along  comes  “Joe”  and  calls  it  crap. 

We  get  riled  up,  but  what  can  we  do? 

When  our  only  mission  is  to  support  you. 
Quality  and  quantity,  we  do  our  best. 

Even  though  we  have  little  rest. 

So,  remember  next  time  you  dine. 

What  it  may  be  like  on  our  side  of  the  line. 

Be  pleasant  and  courteous  and  try  saying  thanks. 
Then  go  back  to  work  on  your  dumb  old  tanks. 

When  not  busy  playing  “bug  the  cooks’’  or  rec 
center  games  at  Kulsheim,  the  soldiers  could  go  on 
tours.  Many  took  advantage  of  the  chance  to  see  the  pic- 
turesque German  countryside  from  something  other 
than  the  hatch  of  an  armored  vehicle. 

There  was  also  the  chance  to  take  it  easy.  In  the 
fest  tent  that  housed  the  4th  Battalion,  63rd  Armor,  sol- 
diers played  cribbage,  pinochle  and  solitaire.  Some  were 
stretched  out  on  cots,  reading  or  stacking  a few  “zzzs.’’ 
Others  spit-shined  boots  and  shot  the  bull.  One  group  of 
spit-shiners  was  talking  about  the  field  exercise. 

“We’re  A Company,  the  mighty  ass-kickers,’’ 
PFC  Nathaniel  Grant  announced  to  a visitor. 

“Tell  him  again,’’  said  Sp4  Tucker  Eleby. 

He  did. 

“We  kicked  ass  on  that  field  problem,’’  said 
another  spit-shiner,  who  identified  himself  as  Teucher 
(pronounced  “TOO-chur’’)  the  Tanker,  a private  who  is 
sometimes  also  known  as  Dan. 

“They  let  everybody  get  wiped  out,  and  then 
when  there  were  15  battalions  on  their  side,  they  sent  us 
in,’’  claimed  PFC  Liet  Doel.  “This  company  took  on  a 
battalion-size  element  and  we  wiped  them  up.’’ 

But  for  every  kicker,  there’s  a kickee.  Take  the 
scout  platoon  that  ran  down  a road  instead  of  going 
across  country,  for  example.  As  they  rounded  a curve, 
they  found  themselves  staring  at  the  business  end  of  an 
entire  tank  battalion.  They  pulled  off  the  road  and  got 
into  a covered  position,  but  not  fast  enough.  Moments 
later  an  umpire’s  jeep  pulled  up  alongside  the  platoon 
leader’s  armored  personnel  carrier  (APC).  Climbing  up 
onto  the  hood  of  his  jeep  to  talk  to  the  platoon  leader. 


the  umpire  asked,  “If  you  could’ve  come  across  coun- 
try, how  would  you  have  come?’’ 

Unharvested  fields  were  off-limits  to  vehicles,  so 
the  umpire  wanted  to  know  what  the  lieutenant  would 
have  done  had  there  been  no  restrictions  on  him.  After 
the  platoon  leader  explained  what  route  he  should  have 
used,  the  umpire  asked,  “Could  you  have  done  that 
without  crossing  off-limits  fields?’’ 

“Yes,’’  was  the  answer. 

“Why  didn’t  you?’’ 

“Because  the  platoon  leader’s  a dumb-ass,’’  re- 
plied the  lieutenant. 

“Don’t  be  so  hard  on  yourself,’’  the  umpire  said. 

“No,  my  company  commander  has  been  telling 
me  for  two  weeks  to  stay  off  the  roads,  but  1 wouldn’t 
listen.’’ 

“Well,  everybody’s  dead  except  for  one  tank  and 
one  APC,’’  the  umpire  said.  “You’d  better  call  your 
CO  and  let  him  know  what  happened.’’ 

Reluctantly  picking  up  his  radio  handset,  the  pla- 
toon leader  called  in  his  spot  report.  The  commander 
answered  the  report  with  a question. 

“Did  you  take  those  losses  because  you  went 
down  the  road  instead  of  cross-country?’’ 

“That’s  affirmative,’’  answered  the  lieutenant, 
sighing. 

“Lesson  learned?’’ 

“That’s  affirmative.’’ 

Learning  lessons  is  what  field  problems  are  all 
about.  Kickees  who  learn  from  their  mistakes  in  training 
become  kickers  in  combat.  Losing  a skirmish  during  a 
training  exercise  is  not  the  end  of  the  world,  but  no  one 
feels  good  about  it.  It’s  one  of  the  bad  times. 

There  are  a lot  of  bad  times  on  an  exercise  like 
REFORGER:  Like  the  supper  that  doesn’t  catch  up 
with  you  until  10  p.m.  because  you’ve  been  moving  so 
fast  and  so  far.  Or  the  breakfast  you  haul  around  half  a 
day  before  you  get  a chance  to  stop  and  eat.  Like  being 
roused  from  your  sleep  to  refuel  your  truck,  driving  all 
hours  of  the  night  and  day,  trying  to  catch  up  with  your 
units  to  deliver  chow  or  fuel.  Like  eating  what  seems  to 
be  a million  pounds  of  German  dust  each  day,  as  you 
rumble  over  the  countryside,  getting  stuck  in  a traffic 
jam  of  tanks,  APCs  and  small  civilian  cars  on  the  nar- 
row roads  of  German  towns. 

But  there  are  good  times  too:  Like  winning  a bat- 
tle or  seeing  smiling  Germans  wave  and  make  “V’’  signs 
with  their  fingers  as  you  rumble  through  their  towns. 
Like  the  time  the  traffic  jam  left  you  parked  next  to  a 
butcher  shop  and  you  dashed  in  to  get  cold  cuts  for  the 
platoon.  Like  the  chances  to  see  just  enough  of  Ger- 
many, meet  just  enough  of  the  people  and  taste  just 
enough  of  their  food  to  make  you  think  you  might  want 
to  come  back. 

“1  loved  it,”  said  Sp4  Edward  Horton,  a tank 
driver  in  Company  A,  2nd  Battalion,  63rd  Armor,  while 
cleaning  his  tank  for  turn-in.  “1  might  get  married  and 
bring  my  wife  over  here.  But,  right  now,  1 can’t  wait  to 
get  back  to  Fort  Riley.  We’ve  done  our  job  and  I’m 
ready  to  go  home.”  □ 
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RETURNS 

TO  THE 

FRONT! 

Bill  Mauldin 


EDITOR’S  NOTE: 

William  Henry  (bet- 
ter known  as  Bill) 

Mauldin  is  an  award- 
winning cartoonist 
who  first  earned 
fame  for  his  rendi- 
tions of  infantry  life 
in  Europe  during 
World  War  II.  His 
Pulitzer  Prize- win- 
ning work  mirrored 
the  man  — a brash 
young  soldier  who 
held  a broad  irrever- 
ence for  everyone  but  “grunts.  ” He  returned 
to  Europe  to  cover  the  most  recent 
REFORGER.  Mauldin’s  account  of  the  exer- 
cise appears  here  courtesy  of  the  author  and 
Field  Newspaper  Syndicate.  © 1982  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc. 


Birth  of  a 
Proud  Tradition 


DAY  ONE:  Blasted  off  at  midnight 
in  an  Air  Force  C-I41  jet  transport 
from  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  in 
New  Jersey,  nonstop  for  Brussels. 
Belgium,  along  with  a co\  ey  of  cor- 
respondents and  a gaggle  of  armed 
cavalrymen  and  women  from  Fort 
Bliss.  Texas,  the  latter  wearing  cam- 
ouHage  suits  and  helmets. 

The  cavernous.  Spartan,  win- 
dowless vibrating  cabin  and  its  oc-  | 
cupants  made  me  think  of  an  e\pc- 
dition  to  take  the  moon.  Military  ij 
bucket  seats  have  improved  some- 
what from  those  in  ancient  C-4's. 
and.  of  course,  planes  are  much 
faster  now . Noisier  too.  Nothing  be- 
tween those  screaming  kerosene 
gobblers  strung  out  along  the  wing  , 
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I and  your  throbbing  brain  but  thin 
j aluminum  and  eardrums.  The  crew 
j gives  you  plugs  of  putty  to  mold  in- 
I to  your  aural  passages,  but  the  stuff 
irritated  me  even  more  than  the 
noise,  so  I ended  up  with  my  head  in 
a pillow  sandwich. 

Breakfast  at  dawn  consisted 
■ of  beef  chunks  swimming  in  hot  axle 
grease,  a slice  of  white  bread,  boiled 
carrots,  macaroni  and  a large  cookie. 
After  being  informed  that  we  jour- 
, nalists  hold  the  rank  of  colonel  for 
’ the  trip,  we  wondered  what  the  en- 
listed personnel  would  get  to  eat. 
Turned  out  to  be  the  same  stuff. 

We  were  also  told  this  air- 
]i  plane  was  identical  to  the  one  used 
to  bring  the  Iranian  hostages  home, 
and  the  exact  same  breakfast  was 
served  as  their  first  meal  in  freedom. 
Thus  are  proud  traditions  born. 


Murphy 

Joins  the  Army 

DAY  TWO:  In  Antwerp  we  were 
taken  to  see  a ship  unload  heavy 
U.S.  military  equipment.  The  char- 
tered vessel,  designed  for  this  work 
and  called  a “roll-on,  roll-off,’’  dis- 
places 14,000  tons,  is  named 
Cygnus,  out  of  New  Orleans,  and 
today  was  operating  under  Murphy’s 
Law. 

The  Cygnus  unloads  through 
a gaping  hole  (reminiscent  of  the 
way  LSTs  were  unloaded)  by  way  of 
a swiveling  (or  “slewing’’)  ramp 
which  facilitates  operation  to  either 
side  or  dead  astern.  Halfway  down, 
before  a hundred  awed  journalistic 
eyes,  the  massive  ramp  snapped  one 
of  its  main  supporting  cables.  We 
were  quickly  hustled  inside  a build- 
ing for  a briefing. 

One  of  our  briefers  was  the 
Belgian  owner  of  the  dock.  He  was 
amiable  enough  until  I asked  him 
about  several  huge  piles  outside  con- 
taining hundreds  of  miles  of  4-foot- 
diameter  steel  pipeline  sections.  He 
glowered  and  snapped  that  they 


were  destined  for  Mexico,  barely 
refraining  from  adding,  “.  . .if  it’s 
any  of  your  business.’’  Pipelines  ap- 
pear to  be  a touchy  subject  here. 

Finally  the  ramp  was  fixed 
and  an  assortment  of  anti-aircraft 
equipment,  heavy  trucks  and  bridge- 
laying devices  on  tank  chassis  rum- 
bled forth  onto  the  dock  without 
further  incident  and  without  undue 
haste.  Fortunately  the  dock  wasn’t 
under  fire  at  the  time. 

Some  of  the  vehicles  were  be- 
ing driven  by  troops  who  were  our 
fellow  passengers  on  yesterday’s 
ear-busting  flight  from  New  Jersey. 
Despite  their  rolling  stock  they  in- 
sisted they  were  still  cavalrymen  and 
women. 

They  still  wore  the  same  cam- 
ouflage suits.  Probably  the  same 
socks,  too.  While  we  civilians  — 
with  the  temporary  rank  of  colonel 
— had  been  taken  to  a hotel,  they 
had  been  bivouacked  in  a nearby 
woods  without  even  a case  of  beer. 
That’s  the  trouble  with  being  in  a 
volunteer  army.  If  you  don’t  like 
what  you  get,  you’re  reminded  that 
you  asked  for  it. 
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By  Force  of 
American  Arms 

DAY  THREE:  I think  they  brought 
in  the  media  too  early  for  this 
NATO  exercise  and  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  keeping  us  interested 
until  the  real  fun  starts. 

Today  we  were  taken  to  an 
airfield  in  Belgium  to  see  rolling 
equipment  discharged  from  low-fly- 
ing planes  without  benefit  of  para- 
chutes. Having  long  been  addicted 
to  vehicle-busting  shows  such  as 
“The  Dukes  of  Hazzard,”  I was  in 
the  forefront  of  volunteers  to  watch 
this  performance. 

The  airplanes  were  big  turbo- 
props, similar  to  our  old  C-130s,  but 
made  and  flown  by  Germans.  It  was 
a shock  to  me  to  see  that  dreaded 
black  Maltese  cross,  6 feet  high, 
painted  on  the  sides  of  an  aircraft 
full  of  friendly  American  trucks. 


The  Luftwaffe  crews  looked  very 
Luftwaffe,  too.  Spooky. 

Alas,  the  demolition  derby 
had  been  called  off  — if  indeed  it 
had  ever  been  planned.  Instead,  we 
watched  a truck  being  driven  in  and 
out  and  in  and  out  of  one  of  the  air- 
planes. 

There  was  a certain  enter- 
tainment value  even  to  this.  The 
American  driver,  a prototypical 
trucker  if  ever  there  was  one,  draped 
one  of  his  massive  elbows  languidly 
over  the  doorsill,  kept  but  one  hand 
on  the  wheel,  and  sat  in  a negligent 
slouch  as  he  tooled  expertly  along 
with  an  inch  to  spare  on  each  side. 

Meanwhile,  the  Luftwaffe 
types  teetered  on  the  balls  of  their 
feet,  craning  and  scowling  this  way 
and  that,  fearful  that  this  big  slob 
would  beat  up  their  immaculate 
hardware. 

He  never  left  a scratch. 


A Stealthy 
Advance 

DAY  FOUR:  \i  last  1 know  wh> 
they  brought  the  press  to  Europe  a 
week  before  the  real  start  of  the 
N.ATO  maneuvers.  They  wanted 
time  to  brief,  or  program,  us  at  their 
leisure  and  discretion. 

“They"  are  mostly  the  colo- 
nels and  commanders  of  all  nation- 
alities involved.  They  want  to  be 
sure  we  ha\e  got  the  word  before  we 
send  out  any  words.  Of  course, 
most  briefings  are  “background." 
which  means  off  the  record. 

1 ha\e  a system  to  beat  back- 
ground briefings.  1 don’t  attend 
them.  Giving  a man  background  in- 
formation is  like  gi\ing  him  steak 
and  telling  him  he  can  chew  but  not 
swallow. 

There  are  situations,  espe- 
cially military  ones,  where  some  of 
this  is  probably  justifiable.  Suppose 
you’re  a general  who’s  going  to  hit 
the  enemy  on  the  right  Hank,  and 
you  want  him  to  expev't  you  from 
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Memories  of 
Rommel 

DAY  FIVE:  Earlier  I mentioned  my 
trauma  at  seeing  German  military 
insignia  on  a friendly  aircraft.  Since 
then  I’ve  been  up  to  my  ears  in 
Maltese  crosses. 

NATO  assigned  a Bavarian 
captain,  Eduard  Schmid,  to  guide 
me  among  German  units  involved  in 
the  maneuvers.  One  of  Schmid’s 
first  efforts  was  to  get  me  to  say 
Bundeswehr  instead  of  Wehrmacht. 
I suppose  the  old  name  does  stir  up 
controversial  memories,  although 
the  Wehrmacht  existed  long  before 
the  Nazis.  After  all,  they  still  call  the 
Luftwaffe  by  its  old  name. 

Panzers  are  still  panzers,  too. 
Several  times  Schmid  and  I became 
caught  in  thundering  columns  of 
Leopard  tanks  from  the  12th  Panzer 
Division,  displaying  orange  discs  to 


show  their  side  and  racing  through 
German  villages  to  engage  the  Blue 
forces. 

The  Leopard  tank  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Panther  and  Tiger.  Ask 
your  granddaddy  about  those.  An- 
noying as  the  Germans  might  have 
been  in  my  distant  past,  they  always 
had  my  attention  and  when  it  came 
to  pure  soldierly  strut,  they  had  my 
grudging  respect.  Their  tanks,  artil- 
lery and  small  arms  have  always  had 
the  lethal  beauty  of  feral  cats. 

These  new  panzer  soldiers 
loping  along  in  their  Leopards  were 
young  enough  to  be  my  own  grand- 
children. Only  their  heads  and 
shoulders  showed  above  the  turrets 
of  the  roaring  vehicles.  But  to  a man 
they  had  that  familiar  old  style. 
What  was  it?  Of  course!  They  wore 
crash  helmets  with  Rommel  goggles, 
and  every  single  helmet  was  cocked 
at  a Rommelian  rake. 


the  left.  You  call  in  the  press  for  a 
briefing  and  announce  you  are  go- 
ing to  move  left  on  the  record  and 
right  off  the  record. 

The  briefed  reporter  now  has 
no  choice  but  to  do  his  duty  by  his 
country  and  drag  red  herrings  be- 
fore the  enemy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  readers.  The  journalist’s  reward 
is  in  knowing  where  to  go  and  wait 
for  the  real  action. 

The  way  to  beat  this  game  is 
to  hang  around  outside  the  briefing 
and  ask  all  the  guys  what  they 
learned  in  there.  Of  course,  ethics 
prevent  you  from  actually  exposing 
the  grand  strategy.  But  this  way, 
you’re  not  betraying  your  readers, 
either. 

Well,  there  have  now  been 
two  solid  days  of  briefings  in  Brus- 
sels and  each  busload  of  journalists 
has  found  me  waiting  for  them 
around  the  cafes  of  Antwerp. 

Tomorrow  I leave  for  the 
right  flank,  veering  toward  the 
center  at  first,  to  fool  anybody  who 
might  be  following. 
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Stalking  the  Elusive 
Luxembourger 

DAY  SEVEN:  One  of  ihe  smaller 
and  presumably  more  colorful  units 
listed  among  maneusering  NATO 
forces  is  Luxembourg’s  1st  Light  In- 
fantry Battalion. 

N.ATO  planners  should  be 
aware  that  where  this  outfit  is  indi- 
cated in  the  defense  line,  a gap 
might  e.xist. 

God  knows  1 tried  to  find  the 
ghostly  battalion.  1 was  accompa- 
nied by  the  Bundeswehr’s  Capt. 
Eduard  Schmid,  a portfolio  of  mili- 
tary maps,  and  an  alleged  itinerary 
of  Lu.xembourgian  movements. 

“Luxembourg?  Ja.  ja.  — 
that  way.”  .A  German  .MP  officer  at 
a crossroad  pointed  positively. 
Hours  later  we  concluded  he  had  di- 
rected us  toward  the  country  itself. 

“No,  no.  man  — this  way!” 
-An  .American  .MP  studied  our  charts 
and  jabbed  a forefinger  into  a 
woods.  There  we  found  only  scat- 


Bundeswehr  Troops: 
A Crack 

and  Admired  Outfit 

DAY  SIX:  Yesterday’s  essay  about 
the  Bundeswehr  of  today  vis-a-vis 
the  Wehrmacht  of  yore  was  mostly 
about  style.  What  of  substance?  The 
following  impressions  were  gathered 
hastily  over  a very  few  days.  How- 
ever, 1 have  been  hanging  around 
various  armies  for  40-odd  years, 
and  often  know  what  to  look  for. 

Germans  have  a long-stand- 
ing love  affair  with  machinery.  Even 
the  youngest  soldiers  handle  equip- 
ment, weapons  and  vehicles  with  re- 
spect and  care.  (Americans  often 
seem  determined  to  take  out  various 
frustrations  on  clutches,  gears  and 
sheet  metal.) 

Spending  time  with  a Ger- 
man artillery  observation  unit  which 
uses  small,  unmanned  drones  for 
target  spotting,  I found  the  techni- 
cians eager  to  explain  things  once 


they  realized  1 was  genuinely  inter- 
ested. Who  wouldn’t  be?  These  little 
buzzjobs  can  pinpoint  even  the  most 
cleverly  camouflaged  tactical  targets 
and  have  them  under  fire  within 
minutes. 

There  appears  to  be  immense 
affection  between  German  troops 
and  villagers,  at  least  in  this  part  of 
Bavaria.  One  reason  Bundeswehr 
units  can  be  hard  to  find  by  “foes” 
in  these  NATO  maneuvers  is  that 
tanks  and  cannon  are  often  parked 
in  trellised  gardens  and  under  porch 
roofs  by  invitation  of  the  residents. 
Troops  are  forbidden  to  partake  of 
alcoholic  hospitality,  but  plenty  is 
offered. 

As  soldiers  1 found  them 
sharp  and  motivated.  At  lower  lev- 
els, at  least,  the  old  spirit  of  Prus- 
sianism  must  have  evaporated.  Dis- 
cipline seems  tight  but  not  chicken. 
I’m  still  not  used  to  being  on  the 
same  side  with  them,  but  the  thought 
no  longer  causes  me  any  pain. 
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tered  elements  of  Belgium’s  2nd  Ca- 
rabinier  Cyclist  Battalion. 

(This  was  a coup  in  itself. 
Other  journalists  had  been  search- 
ing with  growing  skepticism  for  the 
Belgium  battalion.) 

Word  of  my  quest  got 
around.  An  hour  before  dawn  I was 
awakened  by  Greg  Mathieson,  a 
photographer,  Capt.  Bob  Bristow, 
his  guide,  and  my  own  Capt. 
Schmid,  all  in  a state  of  excitement. 

“We’ve  found  your  Luxem- 
bourgers!’’  Greg  cried.  “You  know 
the  big  bridge  across  the  Main  River 
the  Blues  ‘bombed’  yesterday?  A 
pontoon  bridge  is  going  in  and  your 
battalion  will  be  the  first  to  cross.’’ 

In  the  dark  and  fog  on  the 
river  bank  we  could  see  nothing  but 
could  hear  the  clank  of  construc- 
tion. As  day  broke,  Greg  readied  his 
camera  and  I opened  my  trembling 
notebook.  The  American  1st  Ar- 
mored Division  rumbled  across  in 
all  its  might,  but  no  Luxem- 
bourgers. 


A Nylon 
Overcast 

DAY  EIGHT:  Sometimes  our  mili- 
tary machine  can  really  do  it.  Today 
we  stood  in  a Bavarian  sugar-beet 
field  to  watch  700  men  of  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  drop  in  on  us 
after  a 5,000-mile,  10-hour,  nonstop 
trip  from  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.,  their 
home  base,  in  a display  of  quick- 
strike  capability. 

They  were  due  at  5:20  p.m. 
to  reinforce  some  hardpressed 
Orange  allies  in  the  NATO  maneu- 
vers. It  was  a still,  warm  day.  At 
precisely  5:19:55  the  first  C-141,  a 
four-engine  jet  built  for  this  pur- 
pose, appeared  out  of  the  haze  at 
900  feet  altitude.  Then  a dozen  or  so 
others  took  shape,  but  now  nobody 
was  bothering  to  count  airplanes. 

The  first  cargo  chutes  opened. 
Trucks,  jeeps  and  artillery  pieces 
rained  down  in  front  of  us,  each  on 


a wooden  pallet  under  its  huge  can- 
opy, bounced  once  on  the  beets,  and 
settled  upright.  And  now  the  sky 
was  full  of  men  and  parachutes:  a 
nylon  overcast. 

Paratroopers  raced  to  their 
vehicles  and  within  what  seemed  like 
seconds  had  them  rolling.  Foot- 
chutists,  each  landing  with  almost 
150  pounds  of  weapons  and  equip- 
ment, briskly  formed  up  and  moved 
out.  Howitzers  were  unlimbered  and 
exuberantly  fired  thunderous  blanks. 

Trying  to  keep  pace  with  a 
pair  of  fast-stepping  troopers,  I 
asked  if  they’d  had  a nice  trip.  They 
shrugged  soundlessly  and  one  point- 
ed at  his  ear.  Suddenly  I remem- 
bered that  I had  also  recently  ridden 
a C-141  nonstop  from  the  states. 

After  10  hours  in  one  of 
those  screeching  monsters,  I am. 
convinced  that  most  men  would  be 
willing  to  jump  out  of  it  without  a 
parachute. 
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Tanks 
for  Nuttin’ 

DAY  NINE:  You  can’t  maneuver 
several  armored  divisions  and  thou- 
sands of  foot  soldiers  through  prime 
German  farmland  and  narrow  vil- 
lage streets  without  messing  up  lots 
of  property.  There’s  obvious  dam- 
age, such  as  deep  ruts  and  broken 
curbs,  and  the  subtle  kind,  which 
manifests  itself  in  ceiling  and  wall 
cracks. 

According  to  NATO,  Ger- 
man property  laws  differ  from  ours. 
If  these  maneuvers  were  held  in  the 
U.S.  Midwest,  for  example,  I can 
envision  farmers  brandishing  shot- 
guns and  posting  “no  trespassing’’ 
notices. 

If  I had  just  plowed  a field,  I 
wouldn’t  want  50-ton  tanks  grind- 
ing my  carefully  nurtured  topsoil 
through  my  subsoil.  If  I sued  the 
government  it  would  take  10  years 


to  collect  — if  the  suit  were  suc- 
cessful. Better  to  just  keep  ’em  off. 

Germans  can’t  keep  ’em  off. 
When  a general  decides  to  run  his 
whole  damned  corps  through  a 
Bavarian’s  backyard  and  turn  a 
lovely  garden  into  deep-churned 
mud,  there’s  no  stopping  the  action. 
So  how  come  the  village  and  coun- 
try folk  I saw  seemed  to  have  such  a 
benign  attitude  toward  all  the  de- 
struction coming  down  on  them? 

The  answer  lies  in  a Beet  of 
NATO  jeeps  roaming  the  country- 
side with  “damage  control”  signs 
on  their  bumpers.  They’re  behind 
every  armored  column  like  fellows 
with  brooms  following  elephants  on 
parade. 

The  occupants  of  the  jeeps 
carry  cash  and  arc  experts  at  assess- 
ing messes.  In  most  cases  they  settle 
on  the  spot.  If  adjudication  is  neces- 
sary, it  is  swift  and  usually  ends  in 
satisfaction. 


Something  Old, 
Something  New  . . . 

DAY  TEN:  Last  time  I attended 
peacetime  military  maneuver-. 
Dwight  Eisenhower  was  a lieutenant 
colonel. 

We  used  stovepip>e\  to  -emu- 
late mortars  and  2-bv-4s  on  toy 
wagon  wheels  for  anti-tank  guns. 
The  .Army  was  so  broke  1 was  issued 
exactly  five  cartridges  for  range 
practice  in  my  first  year  as  an  infan- 
try rifleman. 

My  pay  was  S21  per  month. 
.An  airplane  salesman  named  Bill 
Strohmeier  dropped  little  paper 
bags  of  flour  on  our  heads  from  a 
Piper  Cub  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  close  air  support.  The  1st  Cavalry 
Division  was  still  on  horseback  and 
having  a hard  time  finding  fodder. 
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EDITOR ’S  NOTE:  Bill  Mauldin ’s  cartoon  character  “Willie”  is  a real flesh- 
and-blood  person  named  Rayson  J.  Billey.  Billey  talked  about  Mauldin, 
“Willie”  and  World  War  II  comrades  during  his  visit  to  the  dedication  and 
open  house  of  the  316th  Quartermaster  Battalion,  an  Army  Reserve  unit  in 
Stigler,  Ok  la. 


THE  63-year-old  Choctaw  Indian 
sat  in  his  wheelchair  wearing  an 
Australian-type  bush  hat  and  khaki 
shirt.  His  hat  was  covered  with  mili- 
tary pins  and  campaign  ribbons, 
and  his  shirt  had  a bright  red  and 
gold  45th  Infantry  Division  patch 
on  the  left  sleeve. 

The  old  soldier  slowly  and  si- 
lently looked  at  the  World  War  II 
memorabilia  and  photographs  show- 
ing some  of  the  action  of  “his  divi- 
sion” during  the  “Big  War.”  He 
carefully  picked  up  one  of  the  pho- 
tographs and  intently  stared  at  it  for 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  ROBERT  D.  WILLIAMS  is  the 
public  affairs  officer,  122nd  Army  Reserve  Command, 
North  Liftle  Rock,  Ark. 


a few  minutes,  then  lowered  his 
head,  raised  his  glasses  with  a 
gnarled  hand  and  wiped  his  eyes. 
Memories  of  comrades  from  a war 
fought  almost  40  years  ago  painfully 
and  sadly  came  back  to  “Buck  Ser- 
geant” Rayson  J.  Billey. 

“There  were  some  awfully 
good  men  who  didn’t  come  back.  I 
was  lucky  and  got  back,  although  a 
little  crippled  up.  These  men  were 
true  Americans  who  fought  because 
their  country  sent  them  and  they  be- 
lieved in  what  they  were  doing,”  he 
said  in  a clear,  soft  voice. 

“Sometimes  I can’t  under- 
stand young  folks  today.  They  don’t 
believe  in  their  country  like  these 


So  I’ve  been  watching  these 
current  NATO  maneuvers  with  the 
pop-eyed  wonder  of  a kid  in  a toy 
store.  In  a few  days  I’ve  been  ex- 
posed to  skies  full  of  helicopters  and 
armored  columns  stretching  as  far 
as  I could  see.  Almost  a thousand 
men  and  their  heavy  equipment  ca- 
sually made  a flawless  parachute 
drop  on  a tiny  German  beetfield 
precisely  on  time  only  10  nonstop 
hours  from  their  U.S.  base. 

Our  soldiers  are  better  paid 
now.  Even  though  the  money  doesn’t 
go  far  in  civilian  stores  these  days, 
the  military  has  been  attracting  a 
high  grade  of  recruit.  (I’ve  always 
felt  that  people  whose  lives  are  on 
the  line,  such  as  soldiers  and  cops, 
are  at  least  entitled  to  a full  belly.) 
It’s  good  to  find  lots  of  women  in  the 
armed  forces.  What  took  so  long? 


BUCK  SERGEANT 
BILLEY 

Story  and  Photo  by  Lt.  Col.  Robert  D.  Williams 
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guys  did  and  like  I still  do,”  he  added. 

Billey  is  one  of  the  men  who 
gave  editorial  cartoonist  Bill  Maul- 
din ideas  for  his  famous  cartoons 
depicting  the  infantry  soldier  during 
the  war.  Billey  was  Mauldin’s  in- 
spiration for  the  cartoon  character 
of  “Willie.” 

“1  don’t  know  who  his  ex- 
ample for  ‘Joe’  was,  but  Bill  said  I 
was  ‘Willie.’  ” The  cartoons  and  his 
writing  helped  Mauldin  win  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  journalism 
following  the  war. 

When  asked  how  be  became 
Mauldin’s  inspiration,  Billey  said, 
“I  was  the  hand-to-hand-combat  in- 
structor when  Bill  joined  Company 
K of  the  45th  Division’s  180th  In- 
fantry. He  was  really  green. 

“The  reason  I got  his  atten- 
tion real  fast  was  the  same  reason  I 
got  everybody  else’s  attention.  I was 
the  meanest  damn  sergeant  in  the 
whole  United  States  Army  and 
everybody  knew  it,”  Billey  said  dur- 
ing the  dedication  and  open  house 
of  the  316th  Quartermaster  Battal- 
ion, an  Army  Reserve  unit  in  Stig- 
ler,  Okla. 

Lt.  Col.  Ray  Fioretti,  316th 
commander,  said,  “Sgt.  Billey  was 
one  of  the  unit’s  biggest  supporters 
when  we  were  trying  to  organize.  He 
expressed  his  support  when  he  saw 
the  article  about  our  activation  in 
the  paper,  so  I thought  it  was  ap- 
propriate to  send  a special  invitation 
to  him.”  The  unit  was  activated  last 
April. 

“1  haven’t  always  felt  that 
outfits  like  the  Stigler  unit  were  im- 
portant. For  a long  time  in  my 
younger  days,  1 thought  that  anyone 
who  wasn’t  in  the  infantry  was 
‘chicken,’  ” Billey  said.  “I  felt  that 
way  and  said  it  every  chance  1 got 
until  one  time  my  company  almost 
ran  out  of  ammunition  on  the  Anzio 
beachhead. 

“We  were  getting  ready  to 
stand  and  fight  until  we  all  died  be- 
cause we  weren’t  going  to  retreat  in- 
to the  water.  We  didn’t  have  any- 


where else  to  go,”  he  continued. 
“And  then  one  of  those  ammuni- 
tion companies  that  1 had  been  call- 
ing chicken  got  ammunition  to  us 
somehow  and  saved  our  hides.  I 
never  called  them  chicken  again  and 
really  realized  that  the  infantry 
couldn’t  fight  if  they  didn’t  have 
bullets  and  supplies. 

“This  type  Army  Reserve 
outfit  is  very  important  because  it 
will  resupply  the  infantry  during  a 
war.” 

Billey  had  his  scrapbook 
along,  which  he  added  to  the  old 
uniform  and  photograph  display 
loaned  by  the  45th  Infantry  Brigade 


"Go  ahead,  Willie.  If  ya  don’t  bust  it 
ya’ll  worry  about  it  alt  night.  " 

“Thunderbird”  museum  from 
Oklahoma  City.  It  contained  many 
newspaper  articles,  letters  and  pho- 
tographs from  people  who  had  been 
trained  by  Billey  and  later  fought  by 
his  side,  including  Mauldin. 

When  asked  about  his 
awards,  the  man  who  said  his  rank 
was  buck  sergeant  replied  in  his 
Oklahoma  Indian  drawl:  “Awards 
aren’t  important  and  a person  in 
combat  is  always  scared  anyway.  ,\t 
least  1 was,  but  my  country  gave  me 
some  stripes  and  those  stripes  gave 
me  the  responsibility  to  lead.  That  is 


w hat  1 tried  to  do,  as  best  as  I could. 
Besides,  all  my  awards  are  in  the 
45ih  museum  and  I’m  not  sure  what 
I got  anyway.” 

check  with  the  museum  re- 
vealed Billey  was  awarded  two 
Bronze  Stars  for  valor,  two  Purple 
Hearts  and  a Combat  Infantryman 
Badge,  along  with  a number  of  ser- 
vice ribbons.  .\  newspap>er  article  in 
the  museum  noted  that  he  had  been 
captured  and  escaped  from  the  Ger- 
mans and  was  twice  listed  as  killed 
in  action. 

“1  got  shot  in  the  head  and 
through  both  knees,  so  I ha\e  to  use 
this,”  he  said,  explaining  the  wheel- 
chair. “It  kinda  hampers  me.  but  1 
manage  to  get  around  and  fish  and 
do  some  other  things  people  don’t 
think  1 can  do.” 

During  a break  in  the  music 
furnished  by  the  95th  Division 
(Training)  band  for  the  open  house. 
Billey  showed  he  wasn’t  totally 
hampered.  “Watch  this,”  he  said. 
He  rolled  his  wheelchair  to  a nearby 
piano,  fle.xed  his  stubby  fingers  and 
started  his  left  hand  moving  on  the 
keyboard  in  a smooth,  strong, 
boogie-woogie  beat. 

.As  he  moved  his  right  hand 
to  the  keyboard,  he  looked  up  with 
a smile  and  said,  “See.  they  can’t  do 
this  because  most  of  them  have 
never  even  heard  this  type  music, 
but  it  gets  'em  goin’.  no  matter  what 
age  they  are.”  The  crowd  in  the 
center  did  as  he  expected  and  quick- 
ly surrounded  the  piano  to  listen. 

.After  playing  a number  of 
songs  from  the  ’40s  and  receiving 
applause  from  the  people  at  the 
open  house,  he  moved  his  wheel- 
chair back  to  the  display.  He  began 
slowly  looking  at  all  of  the  display, 
again  sadly  remembering. 

“I  wish  1 could  be  in  this  Re- 
serve outfit.”  Billey  suddenly  looked 
up  and  said.  “It  is  a good  unit  and  is 
good  for  this  part  of  Oklahoma, 
^'ou  know,  if  1 could  join  this  unit.  I 
bet  I would  still  be  the  best  sergeant 
in  the  United  States  .Army!” 
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STANDARDS  OT 
CCWDUCT 

Faith  Faircloth 

“GO  VERNMENT service  or  employment,  as  a public  trust,  requires  that  DA 
personnel  place  loyalty  to  country,  ethical  principles,  and  law  above  private 
gain  and  other  interests.  The  performance  of  their  duties  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  tradition  of  the  military  service  and  civilian  service  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  ” — AR  600-50 


FOOTBALL  pools,  raffles  and  lotteries  are  as  Ameri- 
can as  apple  pie  to  most  people.  Even  churches  and  state 
governments  have  them  in  one  form  or  another. 

But  taking  part  in  these  activities  while  on  gov- 
ernment property  or  on  duty  for  the  government  is  a 
violation  of  Army  Regulation  (AR)  600-50  (Standards 
of  Conduct  for  Department  of  the  Army  Personnel). 
This  regulation  tells  how  to  avoid  conflicts  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  conflicts  of  interest. 

Conflict  of  interest  is  defined  as  a conflict  be- 
tween an  individual’s  private  interests  and  his  duties  or 
actions  as  a government  official. 

While  having  a financial  interest  in  a company 
that  does  business  with  the  government  can  cause  a con- 
flict of  interest,  there  are  other  areas  that  can  cause  the 
appearance  of  a conflict  of  interest.  The  regulation 
spells  out  the  dos  and  don’ts  to  avoid  this. 

The  regulation  gives  some  common  sense  rules  to 
follow  in  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities. For  instance,  DA 
personnel  who  work  as  sales 
agents  (home  care  products, 
cosmetics  and  so  forth)  can- 
not seek  sales  from  lower- 
ranking  employees.  This 
rule  prevents  the  appear- 
ance of  a conflict  of  interest 
that  one  is  using  rank  or 
grade  to  influence  others 
for  personal  profit. 

The  regulation  does 
not,  however,  prevent  some- 
one from  selling  or  leasing  a 
privately  owned  former  res- 
idence or  certain  kinds  of 
personal  property  to  some- 
one junior  in  rank  or  grade. 

It  also  does  not  affect  off- 
duty  employment  of  Army 
personnel  or  their  spouses 
with  respect  to  across-the- 
counter  sales  in  retail  stores. 


Employees  cannot  accept  gifts  from  someone  do- 
ing or  seeking  to  do  business  with  the  government.  So  is 
asking  for  contributions  from  other  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  employees  for  a gift  to  a superior.  AR 
600-50  does  not  forbid  voluntary  gifts  of  a sentimental 
nature  or  small  value. 

Using  government  property,  supplies  and  per- 
sonnel for  personal  business  or  allowing  others  to  use 
them  violates  the  regulation.  This  rule  applies  to  every- 
thing from  stationery  to  chauffeur  services. 

Using  a civilian  or  military  title  or  position  in 
connection  with  any  commercial  business  or  endorsing 
any  commercial  product  is  forbidden.  This  even  applies 
to  retired  military  people  if  their  approval  of  a product 
appears  to  give  Army  or  DOD  approval. 

A part-time  job  or  other  outside  activities  could 
also  create  a conflict  of  interest  if  it  interferes  with  the 
employee’s  duties  or  has  a bad  effect  on  the  Army  or 

government.  An  example 
could  be  expressing  per- 
sonal opinions  in  uniform 
to  a civic  group.  The  group 
could  believe  the  opinions 
were  the  Army’s  or  govern- 
ment’s. 

The  regulation  also 
covers  debts,  financial  dis- 
closures, prohibited  jobs 
after  federal  service  and 
other  subjects.  Agencies, 
commands  and  installations 
have  standards  of  conduct 
counselors  to  assist  workers. 

Because  the  appear- 
ance of  a conflict  can  be 
just  as  bad  as  the  real  thing, 
one  might  avoid  a lot  of 
trouble  by  asking,  “Would 
I think  it  fishy  if  someone 
else  was  doing  it?’’  See  a 
counselor  if  you  can’t  an- 
swer that  question.  □ 


“But  how  could  I have  won?  I never 
bought  a raffle  ticket  for  a six-week 
vacation  in  Greenland!” 
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FITNESS> 

GETTING 

INTO 

SH>**E 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 

IF  you  can  do  push-ups,  sit-ups  and  run  two 
miles  to  pass  the  physical  fitness  (PT)  test, 
you  probably  think  you’re  physically  fit,  but 
that  ain’t  necessarily  so.  It  just  means  that 
you’re  at  a certain  level  of  physical  fitness. 

Today,  Army  leaders  are  interested  in 
more  than  just  passing  PT  tests. 

“This  era  of  physical  fitness  isn’t  just 
a focus  on  exercise,’’  said  Lt.  Col.  Gerald  C. 
Werner,  a former  Pentagon  Army  physical 
fitness  staff  officer.  “It’s  a whole  range  of 
things  — like  improving  your  lifestyle, 
changing  your  eating  habits,  not  smoking 
and  things  like  that. 

“Our  focus  is  on  trying  to  change  the 
soldiers’  lifestyle  from  one  of  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends,’’  he  said,  “to  one  that, 
when  they  become  senior  NCOs  or  officers, 
they  are  still  able  to  carry  on  effectively. 
They  don’t  have  their  arteries  blocked  up, 
they  can  see  their  shoes  without  leaning  over 
their  tummy,  they  can  work  and  lead  the  way 
they  should.’’ 

The  physical  fitness  regulation,  AR 
350-15,  tries  to  coordinate  that  entire  pro- 
gram, Werner  said.  It  does  that  by  setting 
new  guidelines  for  soldiers  age  40  and  over, 
the  type  of  uniform  worn  for  PT,  Reserve 
Component  testing,  and  safety. 

“One  of  the  biggest  changes  we  made 
was  the  40-and-over  program,’’  Werner 
said.  “You’ll  be  notified  to  schedule  your 
medical  exam,  and  get  a special  screening 
which  gives  you  a risk  factor.  That  number 
predicts  your  chances  of  having  a heart  at- 
tack or  heart  disease  during  the  next  six 
years.  Anybody  with  a 5 percent  risk  factor 
will  take  further  tests.’’ 

Soldiers  40  and  over  who  have  been 
medically  cleared  do  just  the  two-mile  run 
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Body  Fat  Percentages 


The  maximum  allowable  percent  body  fat  standards  are  as 
follows: 


Age  Group 

17-20  21-27  28-39  40  + Older 

Male  (%  body  fat)  20  22  24  26 

Female  (%  body  fat)  28  30  32  34 

However,  all  personnel  are  encouraged  to  achieve  the  more  strin- 
gent DOD-wide  goal,  which  is  20  percent  body  fat  for  males  and 
26  percent  for  females. 

Weight  For  Height  Table 

(screening  table  weight) 

MALE  FEMALE 

Age  Age 


HT 

17-20 

21-27 

28-39 

40 -t- 

17-20 

21-27 

28-39 

40-t- 

58 

— 

— 

— 

— 

104 

107 

110 

113 

59 

— 

— 

— 

— 

107 

110 

114 

117 

60 

132 

136 

139 

141 

111 

114 

117 

121 

61 

136 

140 

144 

146 

115 

118 

121 

125 

62 

141 

144 

148 

150 

119 

123 

126 

130 

63 

145 

149 

153 

155 

123 

126 

130 

134 

64 

150 

154 

158 

160 

126 

130 

134 

138 

65 

155 

159 

163 

165 

130 

134 

138 

142 

66 

160 

163 

168 

170 

135 

139 

143 

147 

67 

165 

169 

174 

176 

139 

143 

148 

151 

68 

170 

174 

179 

181 

143 

147 

151 

156 

69 

175 

179 

184 

186 

147 

151 

155 

160 

70 

180 

185 

189 

192 

151 

156 

160 

165 

71 

185 

189 

194 

197 

155 

159 

164 

169 

72 

190 

195 

200 

203 

160 

164 

169 

174 

73 

195 

200 

205 

208 

165 

169 

174 

179 

74 

201 

206 

211 

214 

170 

174 

180 

185 

75 

206 

212 

217 

220 

175 

179 

184 

190 

76 

212 

217 

223 

226 

180 

185 

190 

196 

77 

218 

223 

229 

232 

184 

190 

195 

201 

78 

223 

229 

235 

238 

189 

194 

200 

206 

79 

229 

235 
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part  of  the  PT  test  on  a “go/no-go”  basis. 
Push-ups  and  sit-ups  will  be  added  in  April. 

Soldiers  who  are  40  and  over  should 
not  begin  an  exercise  program  or  raise  their 
present  level  of  activity  until  they  have  been 
medically  cleared,  he  warned. 

“This  is  serious  business,”  Werner 
said.  “If  you  have  a risk  factor  or  if  you 
have  chest  pains,  if  you  can’t  breathe  or 
whatever,  for  God’s  sake,  don’t  think  you’re 
immune  to  this  sort  of  thing.” 

The  importance  of  safety  is  also 
stressed  in  the  new  regulation.  It  points  out 
things  that  people  conducting  PT  should 
look  for,  like  shortness  of  breath,  nausea 
and  muscle  cramps. 

Under  the  new  program,  the  stan- 
dards for  Active  and  Reserve  components 
are  pretty  much  the  same,  Werner  said. 

“Up  until  now,  the  reserves  had  their 
own  test,  consisting  of  a four-mile  march,” 
Werner  said.  “Now,  they  are  gradually  con- 
verting.” The  Army  Reserve  has  already 
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Soldiers  at  Fort  Benja- 
min Harrison,  Ind., 
exercise  together  in 
preparation  for  a com- 
mander’s run. 


switched  to  the  three-event  PT  test  for  those 
under  40.  Reservists  over  40  still  do  only  the 
four-mile  march.  The  Army  National  Guard 
plans  to  adopt  all  three  events  for  all  age 
groups  in  FY  84. 

Another  thing  changed  by  the  new 
regulation  is  what  is  worn  during  PT.  “VS'e 
also  wanted  to  change  the  emphasis  on  w hat 
kind  of  uniform  we  wear,”  Werner  said. 
‘‘We  wanted  to  get  away  from  combat 
boots.  There  is  going  to  be  a change  issued  to 
the  regulation.  It  will  say  commanders  de- 
cide the  uniform.” 

‘‘Hopefully,  that  will  make  exercise 
more  fun  and  less  painful,”  said  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  Di  Eduardo,  deputy  director  of  the 
Soldier  Physical  Fitness  Center,  Fort  Benja- 
min Harrison,  Ind. 

Another  idea  being  considered  is  a fit- 
ness badge  to  be  worn  on  the  class  A uni- 
form. ‘‘The  badge  would  be  for  someone 
who  has  really  achieved  excellence  in  fitness, 
not  just  a one-time  flash  in  the  pan,” 
Werner  said.  ‘‘They  won’t  give  it  to  him  this 
year  and  next  year  he  turns  into  a lard  pail.” 

The  problem  of  being  overweight  is 
addressed  in  AR  600-9,  The  Army  Weight 
Control  Program.  Under  this  new  regula- 
tion, soldiers  are  considered  overweight 
when  their  percentage  of  body  fat  exceeds 
Army  standards.  That  is,  if  a soldier  exceeds 
the  height-for-weight  table  in  the  regulation, 
then  medical  personnel  measure  his  or  her 
body  fat.  For  example,  a male  aged  17  to  20 
who  is  5 feet  10  inches  tall  can  weigh  up  to 
180  pounds.  Soldiers  may  also  have  their 
body  fat  measured  if  they  appear  overweight. 

If  soldiers  meet  body  fat  standards, 
then  no  further  action  is  taken.  If  soldiers 
don’t  meet  those  standards,  they  will  be 
checked  to  see  if  they  have  a medical  prob- 
lem. If  so,  they  receive  medical  help.  Other- 
wise, they  enter  the  weight  control  program. 

The  new  weight  control  regulation 
tells  soldiers  what  is  expected.  The  Army  is 
also  concerned  about  how  they  got  that  way. 


“Leadership  and  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  ha\e  recognized,  as 
they  got  older,  that  they  abused  their  bodice 
by  wrong  eating  habits  can  instruct  the 
young  soldiers  coming  in,”  V^  erncr  said. 

Teaching  soldiers  about  good  nutri- 
tion by  what  is  served  in  the  dining  facilitv 
also  important,  he  noted.  “If  we’ve  got  a big 
ice  cream  machine  there  and  a soda  machine, 
heavy  fat  gravies  and  all  that,  we’re  telling 
the  soldier  that  this  is  the  wav  the  Armv 
wants  you  to  eat,”  Werner  said. 

The  Army  is  working  on  reducing  the 
fat  and  calories  in  dining  facilitv  meals,  and 
is  trying  to  find  ways  to  improve  soldiers’ 
eating  habits.  In  fact,  low -calorie  meals  will 
be  served  also.  a 

Smoking  is  another  concern.  “Per-  | 
haps  the  single  most  effective  lifestyle  iT 
change  we  could  make  in  this  country  is  to  ' 
stop  cigarette  smoking,”  said  Lt.  Gen.  B.T. 
Mittemeyer,  the  .Army  Surgeon  General.  “If 
the  bad  effects  were  more  immediate,  most  j 
people  would  not  smoke.” 

For  some  people,  the  more  involved 
you  are  in  a fitness  program,  the  less  you 
smoke.  “1  smoked  for  eight  years.”  Werner 
said.  “1  started  smoking  in  Vietnam.  The 
thing  that  made  me  quit  was  1 started  run- 
ning again.  1 realized  that  running  was  just  j 
marking  time  because  my  smoking  defeated  | 
all  the  benefits  I got  out  of  running.  ' 

“It’s  sort  of  like  when  you  realize 
that  what  you’re  after  is  a bit  of  the  fountain  j. 
of  youth,  a little  bit  of  extra  energy.”  he  J 
said.  “Smoking  destroys  everything  you’re 
working  for.” 

“Before  1 got  involved  in  a big  way  in  » 
my  own  fitness  program.  1 smoked  for  20  * 
years,”  Di  Eduardo  said.  “There  are  other 
people  here  at  the  center  who  smoked  that 
no  longer  smoke.  It  is  just  something  that 
naturally  occurs.”  I 

Werner  commented  that  he  would  , 
like  to  see  almost  a subculture  of  well-being 
throughout  the  .Army.  “We’ve  tended  over  ^ 
the  years  to  get  soft  — where  we  go  out  and  ^ 
exercise,  and  have  to  have  a case  of  soda  f 
for  the  platoon. ’’  he  said.  “Then  you  come  , 
back  to  the  platoon  area  and  find  a big  trash 
area  with  soda  and  C ration  cans  and  every-  ' 
thing  else  laying  around.  It  shows  a lack  of  ^ 
discipline.” 

\\  enter  admits  that  it’s  going  to  take  r 
more  than  just  regulations  to  reach  the  level  f 
of  total  fitness  that  the  Army  wants. 

“.A  regulation  is  just  a piece  of  L 
paper,"  he  said.  “What  makes  the  differ- 
ence is  the  commander,  the  leadership  and  | 
the  people  who  follow  the  poliev.”  [|i 
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Capt.  Molly  Maguire  demonstrates  the  proper  way  to  take  body  fat  measurements  for  students  in  the  physical  activities  specialist 
course  at  the  Soldier  Physical  Fitness  Center,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 
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Some  soldiers  brush  up  on  their 
skills  here,  while  others  will  come 
here  to  become  trainers. 


THE  next  best  thing  to  having  someone  take 
your  physical  training  (PT)  test  for  you  is 
having  someone  give  you  a helping  hand 
with  it.  The  Army  actually  has  people  who 
are  doing  that.  They  work  at  the  Soldier 
Physical  Fitness  Center,  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Ind. 

The  center  is  the  central  point  for  all 
of  the  Army’s  physical  fitness  activities. 
However,  it  does  more  than  just  help  with 
sit-ups,  push-ups  and  running.  The  staff  is 
interested  also  in  diet,  weight  control  and 
teaching  soldiers  to  take  better  care  of  their 
bodies. 

“What  we’re  doing  is  taking  what  has 
been  done  in  the  civilian  community  and  see- 
ing how  it  applies  to  our  missions  in  the 
Army,’’  said  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  Di  Eduardo, 
the  center’s  deputy  director.  “The  ultimate 
goal  is  having  a more  combat  ready  force.’’ 

One  route  to  this  goal  is  to  get  people 
“to  make  conscious  lifestyle  changes  that  en- 
hance their  total  health  and  fitness,’’  Di 
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Eduardo  said.  For  example,  the  center’s 
Physical  Fitness  Academy  trains  soldiers 
who  already  hold  the  physical  activities  spe- 
cialist MOS  (military  occupational  specialty 
03C). 

“The  Army  felt  that  one  of  the  things 
we  needed  to  do  to  improve  our  physical  fit- 
ness was  to  educate  our  personnel,’’  said 
Capt.  Dale  Fletcher,  03C  course  director. 
“The  03Cs  work  in  our  gymnasiums  and 
outdoor  recreation  activities.  Up  to  this 
point,  they  have  not  been  trained.’’ 

“They  will  be  trained  in  how  to  main- 
tain a facility  and  how  to  run  a sports  pro- 
gram,’’ he  said.  “They  will  also  get  more 
than  90  hours  of  instruction  in  individual 
conditioning,  basic  exercises  and  how  the 
body  functions.  With  that  training  they  can 
assist  the  commander  in  developing  pro- 
grams for  individuals  who  need  help.  That  is 
something  that  has  never  been  done  before.’’ 

There  are  about  8(K)  03Cs  in  the  field 
who  will  attend  the  seven-week  course  at  the 
academy  in  the  next  couple  of  years,  Fletcher 
said.  The  academy  plans  to  run  about  10 
classes  per  year  during  that  time  just  to  train 


Capt.  Dale  Fletcher,  di- 
rector of  the  physical 
activities  specialist 
course,  watches 
students  during  the 
hands-on  portion  of  a 
classroom  assign- 
ment. 


the  soldiers  holding  the  .MOS.  Di 

Eduardo  said. 

.Although  every  fitness  center  in  the 
Army  does  not  have  03Cs,  the  academy  ix 
recommending  that  they  be  assigned  to  every 
fitness  facility,  said  Lt.  Col.  Harry  Hick^, 
academy  director. 

“Everybody  has  worked  hard,  both 
the  staff  and  the  students.”  said  Capt.  Molly 
Maguire,  chief  of  physical  therapy.  Institute 
of  Surgical  Research.  Fort  Sam  Houston. 
Texas. 

.Maguire  w as  on  temporary  duty  from 
Fort  Sam  for  three  months  to  help  set  up  and 
teach  the  pilot  course,  which  ran  last  Octo- 
ber and  November.  She  has  a master’s  de- 
gree in  sports  medicine  and  exercise  physiol- 
ogy, and  is  a certified  athletic  trainer. 

“The  class  is  going  really  well."  she 
said.  “The  students  have  been  eager  and 
have  worked  hard.  I think  they’re  going  to 
set  the  trend.” 

“For  me.  it’s  been  a good  and  en- 
lightening course.’’  said  Sp4  .Mark  \k  illiams. 
an  03C  at  the  U.S.  Military  .Academy.  \S  est 
Point,  N.Y.  “It’s  really  the  first  time  that 
I’ve  been  around  03Cs.“ 

The  center  also  plans  to  begin  prepar- 
ing physical  fitness  trainers  in  .May.  “The 
trainers  will  have  the  capacity,  skills  and 
knowledge  to  design  programs  for  a unit, 
small  group  or  an  individual,”  Di  Eduardo 
said.  “They  will  be  able  to  work  with  per- 
sons to  assess  their  total  fitness.  They  will 
also  be  able  to  work  with  people  in  the  areas 
of  diet  and  nutrition,  weight  control  and 
medical  limitations.  If  persons  have  a pro- 
file, the  trainer  will  be  able  to  work  with 
them  so  they  can  maintain  a viable  program 
for  themselves.’’ 

The  academy  plans  to  graduate  about 
1,100  physical  fitness  trainers  per  year,  Di 
Eduardo  said.  They  will  be  assigned  to  every 
level  in  the  .Army,  not  only  in  battalion-si/ed 
units,  but  also  in  schools  and  headquarters. 

“.A  guy  can  go  to  the  physical  fitness 
trainer  and  say.  ‘I  can’t  do  push-ups,  what 
can  1 do  to  help  myself?’  ’’  said  Hicks. 
“When  the  trainers  graduate  from  here, 
they'll  be  able  to  give  guys  some  advice  be- 
cause they’re  going  to  know  the  equipment, 
which  they  might  not  have  known  in  the 
past.  They’re  going  to  know  about  the 
body’s  structure,  so  if  the  guy  says  he  can't 
do  push-ups.  the  trainer  will  be  able  to  help 
him  set  up  a program  — suggest  something 
he  can  do  that  will  work  on  that  part  of  the 
body.” 

Basically,  there  will  be  one  trainer 
for  every  700  soldiers  in  the  Arinv.”  Di 
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Eduardo  said.  “That  individual  will  be  an 
assistant  to  commanders,  directors  and  staff 
chiefs.  He  or  she  will  ensure  that  safe,  sound 
physical  conditioning  programs  are  being 
conducted  to  promote  healthy  lifestyle 
changes  that  produce  a more  combat-ready 
soldier.” 

The  center  has  also  published  a com- 
mander’s guide  to  physical  fitness  (DA  Pam 
350-15).  “The  guide  gives  the  commander  an 
idea  of  how  to  structure  a program  from  an 
individual  point  of  view,”  said  Lt.  Col. 
Gerald  C.  Werner,  former  Pentagon  Army 
physical  fitness  staff  officer.  “There  are 
some  things  that  are  not  covered  in  FM  21-20 
;(field  manual  on  physical  readiness  training) 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  guide. 

“The  FM  could  probably  do  a better 
job  on  stretching  warm-ups,  post-exercise 
activities  and  modern  stretching  tech- 
niques,” he  said.  “The  handbook  has  infor- 
.mation  on  those.  It  also  has  tables  on  aero- 
bic fitness  and  gives  workout  plans.  It  also 
can  be  used  in  instructing  a remedial  pro- 
gram.” 


Besides  the  commander’s  guide,  the 
center  staff  has  also  prepared  an  individual 
handbook  on  physical  fitness.  “It’s  a sort  of 
a cookbook,”  Di  Eduardo  said.  “Individu- 
als can  use  the  book  to  assess  both  their 
health  and  physical  fitness.  Then,  they  are 
directed  where  to  go  in  the  book  to  design 
Itheir  own  programs.  The  book’s  really  for 
(Soldiers  who  don’t  have  access  to  an  orga- 
Inized  program,  such  as  headquarters  staffs, 
[recruiters  and  such.  We  feel  the  Reserve 
Components  will  use  it  because  they  don’t 
|get  together  very  often.” 

[ The  center’s  unit  sports  division  is 
looking  for  new  ways  to  get  people  involved 
in  unit  sports.  “What  we’re  trying  to  come 
lup  with  are  sports  that  the  entire  unit  can 
[take  part  in  which  don’t  require  special 
iskills,”  Di  Eduardo  said. 

“We’re  trying  to  get  unit  programs 
with  some  variety,”  Werner  said.  “We  tend 
to  put  PT  on  the  schedule,  show  up,  and 
every  day  it’s  the  same  thing.  We  want  to  get 
a little  variety  in  there.  We’ve  got  some  ob- 
stacle courses  and  some  places  have  par- 
. courses  (station-to-station  exercise  courses). 
There’s  a new  thing  coming  out  called 
‘Marsh  ball,’  named  after  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (John  O.)  Marsh.” 

Marsh  ball  is  push  ball  with  new 
rules,  he  said.  “It’s  played  sort  of  like  you 
^were  in  a combat  environment,  where  each 
team  has  to  defend  its  goal  and  try  to  get  a 
ball  across  to  the  opponent’s  goal.” 

“In  Marsh  ball,  the  leaders  have  a 


few  reserves,”  Di  Eduardo  said.  “Since 
you’re  using  two  balls,  you  sort  of  have  an 
offense  and  defense  together.  The  leader  has 
to  decide  how  many  people  he  wants  on  each 
one,  how  often  he  needs  to  shift  them  and 
when  he  wants  to  commit  his  reserves.” 

These  types  of  sports  are  as  much  re- 
lated to  combat  as  to  physical  fitness,  Di 
Eduardo  said.  “You  know  that’s  what  we’re 
going  to  have  to  do  if  we  go  into  combat. 
You’ve  got  to  make  those  types  of  decisions 
and  make  them  quickly.  We  know  that  we’re 
outgunned  and  outnumbered,  so  we’ve  got 
to  get  used  to  working  against  superior  num- 
bers. These  games  are  designed  for  that  dual 
purpose  — not  only  to  provide  conditioning 
and  variety  to  our  standard  programs,  but 
also  to  provide  some  mental  work  too.” 

The  center  has  also  sent  a four-hour 
block  of  instruction  on  physical  exercise, 
diet  and  nutrition,  stress  management, 
weight  control  and  substance  abuse  to  all 
Army  service  schools. 

The  center  has  also  produced  a TV 
tape  on  the  PT  test.  “It  is  designed  to  train 
PT  testers  on  how  to  administer  the  test,”  Di 
Eduardo  said.  “But  it  also  gives  soldiers  tips 
on  how  to  do  push-ups  and  sit-ups,  and  con- 
duct a run  properly.” 

Although  the  center  is  helping  sol- 
diers get  fit,  it’s  still  up  to  each  person  to  get 
involved. 

“The  bottom  line  is  you’re  going  to 
be  taking  part  in  a program,  whether  you 
want  to  or  not,”  Di  Eduardo  said.  “I  can  get 
you  physically  fit,  whether  you  want  to  or 
not.  What  we  hope  to  achieve  is  that  you  will 
then  want  to  do  it  on  your  own.”  □ 


Students  in  the  physi- 
cal activities  specialist 
course  work  together 
to  help  each  other 
determine  their  level 
of  physical  fitness  as 
well  as  ensure  that 
exercises  are  per- 
formed correctly. 
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Gomez;  Clown 


Sp5  Raymond 
Gomez  didn’t  go  to  Korea 
to  clown  around,  but  that’s 
exactly  what  he  has  been 
doing. 

The  28-year-old 
traffic  management  spe- 
cialist, stationed  at  Osan 
Air  Base,  said  he  got  the 
idea  after  reading  about 
the  orphanages  in  Korea. 

“It  gave  me  the 
idea  to  put  on  an  act  for 
them,"  he  said.  "I  got  in 
touch  with  chapel  activi- 
ties and  they  gave  me  all 
the  information  I needed 
to  get  started.  I’ve  been 


doing  my  ‘Mitchaso’  act 
ever  since.  Mitchaso  is  Ko- 
rean for  ‘crazy,’  " he  said. 

Gomez  admits  an 
ulterior  motive  for  his 
clown  performances.  "Just 
being  with  these  kids  fills 
the  emptiness  of  not  be- 
ing with  my  own  family  in 
the  states,”  Gomez  said. 
“I  get  more  out  of  making 
the  kids  laugh  and  being 
with  them  than  they  get 
out  of  the  act.  When  I per- 
form, the  Koreans  come 
up  and  touch  my  face  to 
see  if  it’s  real.  I guess  they 
never  saw  a clown  before.” 

The  unicycle  he 
rides  also  causes  a stir. 
“They  don’t  know  what  to 
make  of  the  unicycle,” 
Gomez  said.  “They  can’t 
figure  out  where  the  other 
part  of  my  bicycle  is.”  — 
Sp5  Linda  Spillane 


The  Drill  Sergeant 
of  the  Year  for  1982  said 
he  wasn’t  sure  he  even 
wanted  to  be  a drill  ser- 
geant when  he  was  se- 
lected to  become  one. 

“I  enjoyed  assign- 
ments working  with  sol- 
diers as  a team,  and  the 
idea  of  training  soldiers 
didn’t  appeal  to  me,”  SFC 
Charles  W.  Fitzpatrick 
said.  “My  opinion  began 
to  change  as  I got  into  the 
job.  Helping  to  shape  sol- 
diers from  the  beginning 
turned  out  to  be  very  re- 
warding.” 

Six  of  the  seven  ba- 
sic training  platoons  he 
has  trained  at  Fort  Knox. 
Ky..  have  been  named  dis- 
tinguished honor  pla- 
toons. 

Fitzpatrick,  who 
competed  with  more  than 
250  other  drill  sergeants 
for  the  1982  title,  believes 
competent  drill  sergeants 
are  vital.  “If  you’ve  got 
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good  drill  sergeants  to 
tram  the  soldiers,  you've 
got  a good  Army,  " he  said. 
— SFC  Robert  W.  Griffin 


A Fort  Rucker.  Ala., 
military  policeman  has 
been  honored  by  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature  for  his 
work  with  the  youth  of  the 
military  and  civilian  com- 
munities of  Dale  County 

Sgt.  Carl  K.  Can- 
non, the  provost  marshal 
community  relations  NCO. 
started  the  "Officer  Friend- 
ly” program  and  the  Junior 
MP  Cadets  at  Fort  Rucker. 

The  mam  objective 
of  the  Junior  MP  Cadets  is 
to  create  a favorable  im- 
age of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  a greater  re- 
spect for  the  law. 

“I  have  lived 
around  the  world,  but  have 
never  heard  my  children 
say  anything  positive 
about  police  until  now." 
said  one  parent,  CWO  2 
Jerry  W.  Sturdivant.  Stur- 
divant said  that  before 
Cannon  s “Officer  Friend- 
ly” program,  his  children 
feared  the  police. 

Cannon  also 
coaches  baseball,  softball 
and  chaperons  youth  ac- 
tivities. 

The  commanding 
general  of  Fort  Rucker,  a 
state  representative,  a 
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Cannon:  Officer  Friendly 
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jband  and  600  students 
[turned  out  to  see  Cannon 
deceive  the  legislature’s 
resolution  honoring  him. 

“I  know  myself,  it 
wouldn’t  have  been  possi- 
ble at  all  without  ‘my 
kids,’  ” said  the  22-year- 
old  Cannon.  “They’re  all 
mine,  each  and  every 
one.”  — Jacquelyn  Griffin 


You  don’t  get  many 
social  calls  at  2 a.m.  when 
you’re  out  in  the  field. 

For  brothers  Virgil 
and  Jackie  Adams,  a break 
in  REFORGER  activities 
gave  the  two  a chance  for 
a short  family  reunion  in 
the  back  of  an  armored 
personnel  carrier. 

Virgil  is  assigned 
to  2nd  Battalion,  16th  In- 
fantry, 1st  Infantry  Divi- 


sion, Fort  Riley,  Kan. 
Jackie  is  assigned  to  the 
2nd  Battalion,  36th  Infan- 
try, 3rd  Armored  Division, 
U.S.  Army  Europe. 

Jackie  said  he 
knew  Virgil  would  be  in 
Germany  for  REFORGER 
’82.  “I  got  letters  from 
Mom  telling  me  that  Virgil 
was  in  Germany,”  he  said. 
“I  didn’t  try  to  call  him  be- 
cause I knew  that  he  was 
in  the  field.  So  I just  de- 
cided to  come  down  here 
and  try  to  find  him.”  When 
Jackie  finally  found  his 
brother,  they  exchanged 
news  of  home. 

“I  was  surprised 
and  happy  to  see  him,” 
Virgil  said.  And  of  his  trip 
to  Europe,  he  added,  “RE- 
FORGER’s  not  that  bad. 
It’s  turning  out  better  than 
I thought  it  would.”  — 
Maj.  Ed  Aymar 


A Rhode  Island 
Army  National  Guardsman 
is  an  Emmy  winner  for  his 
civilian  TV  coverage  of  the 
Claus  von  Bulow  trial. 

Capt.  Glenn  V.  Lax- 
ton,  radio  and  TV  officer  of 
the  noth  Public  Affairs 
Detachment,  received  the 
Emmy  for  Outstanding 
Special  News  Program 
from  the  National  Acad- 


Adams  Brothers:  Reunited 


Laxton:  Emmy  Winner 

emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
during  ceremonies  in  Bos- 
ton. A TV  reporter  and  an- 
chorman at  station  WPRI 
in  Providence,  R.I.,  Laxton 
covered  the  trial  for  nine 
weeks. 

An  international 
businessman,  von  Bulow 
was  tried  and  convicted  of 
the  attempted  murder  of 
his  wife.  He  is  appealing 
the  decision.  The  trial 
drew  international  media 
attention  and  also  marked 
the  first  time  in  the  state 
that  TV  and  still  cameras 
were  allowed  into  court. 

Laxton,  a guards- 
man for  10  years,  pro- 
duced a number  of  fea- 
tures for  Armed  Forces 
Television  during  RE- 
FORGER ’82  exercises  in 
West  Germany.  — Capt. 
John  P.  Leistritz 
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Edward  O.  Aymar 


TOGETHER 

AGAIN' 

VIETNAM 

VETS 

Story  and  Photos  by 
SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 
and  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


TO  SOME,  it  was  a time  for  questions.  .As 
two  men  walked  back  to  their  hotel,  one 
said  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  felt 
“loose”  in  10  years.  His  friend  replied. 
“Yeah,  me  too.  But  how  do  you  explain  to 
these  kids  what  we  fought  for?” 

To  others,  it  was  a time  for  thanks. 
Former  1st  Lt.  Maryagnes  Cole  served  with 
the  85th  Evacuation  Hospital  in  Qui  Nhon. 
“Over  there,  1 had  to  keep  telling  patients 
1 wasn’t  a ‘Doughnut  Dolly.’  But  y’know, 
now  the  guys  arc  thanking  me  for  helping 
save  their  lives.  This  is  the  first  time  I've 
heard  that.” 

More  than  l(X).tXX)  people  had  come 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  during  November  to 
honor  the  men  and  women  who  served  in 
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Vietnam.  The  national  salute  brought 
together  Vietnam  veterans  and  their 
families,  and  veterans  of  other  wars. 
Events  included  a Veterans  Day  ceremony, 
a parade,  and  the  dedication  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  memorial. 

On  Nov.  11,  a color  guard  stood 
outside  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
amphitheater  waiting  to  march  in.  Inside, 
the  traditional  Veterans  Day  observance 
honored  the  Vietnam  veterans.  Two  days 
later,  thousands  of  yets  from  every  state 
marched  down  Washington’s  Constitution 
Avenue.  People  from  the  sidelines  called 
out,  “We  love  you!’’  and  “Welcome 


home!’’  The  vets  marched  out  of  step  and 
some  wore  rag-tag  uniforms,  but  it  didn’t 
matter.  This  was  their  day. 

After  the  parade,  people  watched  as 
the  memorial’s  two  sloping  walls  — in- 
scribed with  57,939  names  — were 
dedicated. 

A former  Marine  yelled,  “Look  at 
that  wall,  just  look  at  that  wall.  It’s 
enough  to  make  a grown  man  cry!’’ 

Another  man  answered,  “We  fought 
for  peace.  Let’s  just  enjoy  that.’’  He 
started  singing  “Amazing  Grace.’’  Some  in 
the  crowd  joined  in. 

Others  cried.  □ 
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POMCUS: 


CEGE  KEEPS 
THEM  READY 


Story  and  Photos  by  Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 


ASK  A MAN  who  drives  one. 

“Better  than  anything  we  got  back  in  the  states.” 
“I’d  like  to  put  it  into  a bag  and  take  it  home.” 
“The  first  time  I’ve  been  on  an  e.xereise  with  five 
trucks  and  none  of  ’em  broke  down.  The  guys  just  did 
their  PM  (preventive  maintenance)  and  they  kept  on  go- 
ing.” 

That’s  what  you  hear  from  soldiers  who  have 
driven  POMCUS  vehicles.  POMCUS  stands  for  prepo- 
sitioning of  materiel  configured  to  unit  sets.  POMCUS 
stockpiles  in  IZuropc  contain  enough  equipment  to  out- 
fit four  divisions,  their  corps  support  units  and  an  ar- 
mored cavalry  regiment.  That  means  nearly  17,5(X) 
wheeled  and  more  than  5,000  tracked  vehicles.  But  it 
takes  more  than  vehicles  to  outfit  Army  units. 

POMCUS  stocks  also  include  generators,  mess 


sets,  crew-served  weapons,  tents,  camounage  screens 
and  communications  gear.  Selected  rations,  fuel  and 
medical  items  are  being  added  to  POMCUS  stocks. 

Troops  coming  to  Germany,  whether  for  RT- 
FORGER  exercises  or  war.  need  only  bring  their  indi- 
vidual clothing,  equipment  and  weapons,  plus  any  spe- 
cial tools  they  may  need. 

•Ammo,  helicopters,  missiles,  cvtinnuinications 
security  equipment  and  maps  are  about  the  only  things 
not  kept  in  POMCUS  stocks.  These  items  are  either 
airlifted  in  with  the  troops  or  are  sent  o\er  by  ship. 

The  mission  of  recei\ing.  storing,  maintain- 
ing and  issuing  I’OMCL'S  equipment  belongs  to  the 
Combat  Equipment  Group  Europe.  CT-GE  (pro- 
nounced “KEiCi-ghee”)  has  three  combat  equipment 
battalions,  which  are  di\ided  into  combat  equipment 
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companies  (CEC).  The  companies  operate  the  sites  at 
which  the  POMCUS  equipment  is  stored. 

When  a unit  arrives  from  the  states,  all  it  has  to 
do  is  go  to  one  site,  where  all  the  equipment  is  stored. 
As  soon  as  batteries  and  fuel  are  put  into  the  vehicles 
and  the  lubricant  levels  are  checked,  units  are  ready  to 
roll. 

“You  may  get  a little  black  smoke  and  they  may 
run  a little  rough  at  first,  because  of  the  preservative  oil 
in  the  engines,”  said  Maj.  Charles  R.  Thornton,  CEGE 
deputy  commander.  “But  you  can  count  on  99  percent 
of  them  driving  off  the  site.” 

Making  sure  the  vehicles  roll  requires  the  CEGE 
people  to  take  a lot  of  care  with  the  storage  and  mainte- 
ii  nance  tasks  of  their  mission. 

I Much  of  the  equipment  is  stored  in  controlled- 

[ humidity  warehouses  (CHWs).  The  40,000-square-foot 
CHWs  are  kept  dry  enough  to  keep  metal  from  rusting, 
yet  damp  enough  to  keep  rubber  from  cracking, 
j “That’s  our  first  choice,”  Thornton  said.  “We’d 

I like  to  have  everything  in  CHWs,  but  we  just  don’t  have 
j enough  of  them.” 

j CEGE  also  has  26  stress  tension  structures  (STS), 
i which  are  like  large  tents.  They  can  be  humidity-con- 
trolled, though,  and  two  of  them  equal  the  size  of  a 
CHW.  “They’re  a quick-fix,”  Thornton  said,  “and  you 
^lose  a little  bit  with  them.  You  lose  some  floor  space  be- 
cause the  walls  slope,  and  an  STS  has  only  two  doors 
compared  to  the  CHW’s  six  doors.” 

Conventional  warehouses  are  another  choice. 
They  are  used  to  store  items  for  which  humidity  control 
jis  not  as  critical.  Items  which  are  too  large  for  storage  or 
that  have  a low  dollar  value  are  stored  outside. 

“Open  storage  is  our  last  choice,”  Thornton 
said.  “Generally  speaking,  everything  with  an  engine 
goes  inside.  Things  like  trailers  are  stored  outside.” 
j Of  course,  there  are  always  exceptions.  Graders, 

for  instance,  are  kept  outside,  he  remarked,  because 
they’re  too  big  to  go  into  warehouses.  Besides,  they’re 


designed  to  be  kept  outside. 

While  the  equipment  is  in  storage,  it  is  continual- 
ly checked  for  leaks  and  flat  tires.  Unit  sets  are  pulled 
out  of  storage  and  sent  through  a maintenance  cycle  reg- 
ularly. Equipment  stored  in  CHWs  or  STSs  goes 
through  maintenance  every  four  years.  Other  equipment 
has  to  be  put  through  the  cycle  every  two  years. 

CEGE  sites  are  staffed  with  a small  cadre  of  sol- 
diers and  civilians.  Because  the  units  are  small,  keeping 
the  equipment  up  is  a year-round  job. 

“We  run  about  eight  battalions  sets  through 
cyclic  maintenance  in  a year,”  said  1st  Lt.  Mark  Chand- 
ler, a CEC  property  book  officer.  That  company  stores 
POMCUS  equipment  for  three  self-propelled  artillery 
battalions,  two  mechanized  infantry  battalions  and  an 
armor  battalion.  They  also  store  equipment  for  smaller 
units  ranging  from  a transportation  headquarters  com- 
pany to  an  entomology  detachment  with  only  one  ve- 
hicle. 

To  help  speed  the  maintenance  process,  CEGE 
tries  to  tie  cyclic  maintenance  to  REFORGER  exercises. 
Each  unit  set  stored  by  CEGE  is  earmarked  for  a certain 
unit  in  the  United  States.  In  past  years  when  a unit  came 
to  Germany  for  REFORGER,  the  unit  would  get  its 
own  set.  That’s  not  always  the  case  anymore. 

“That  has  us  running  around  in  circles,”  Thorn- 
ton said.  A unit  might  come  in  and  draw  a set  that  had 
just  gone  through  cyclic  maintenance.  That  set  would 
have  to  go  through  the  cycle  again  after  the  exercise. 
Then  the  CEGE  people  would  still  be  faced  with  pulling 
maintenance  on  another  set  that  was  due  for  a checkup. 

“An  infantry  battalion  is  an  infantry  battalion,” 
Thornton  said.  “It  doesn’t  matter  whether  a battalion 
commander  gets  his  set  of  equipment  or  another  set. 
That  way,  we  can  use  a set  that’s  due  for  maintenance 
anyway.” 

Doing  this  during  REFORGER  gives  the  equip- 
ment a good  workout  and  helps  locate  any  bugs  it  may 
have.  Following  the  exercise,  users  can  help  the  CEGE 


Right,  keeping 
POMCUS  equip- 
ment up  is  a 
year-round  job 
for  these  CEGE 
civilian 
mechanics. 
When  they 
finish  with  the 
personnel  car- 
rier, it  will  be 
stored  in  a giant 
warehouse.  • 
Far  right,  an  en- 
tire artillery  bat- 
talion’s vehicles 
are  together  in  a 
warehouse. 
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folks  pull  maintenance,  greatly  speeding  the  process. 

“The  troops  should  help  us  maintain  the  equip- 
ment because  they’ll  be  using  it  in  combat,”  said  Thorn- 
ton. “They  may  need  it  before  the  next  REFORGER. 

“Two  weeks  ago,  after  a no-notice  exercise,  a 
major  combat  unit,  for  the  first  time,  put  away  100  per- 
cent of  its  equipment,”  Thornton  said.  “It  blew  our 
minds.  Now  the  equipment  is  more  ready  than  when 
they  drew  it.” 

When  vehicles  come  back  to  the  sites  for  turn-in, 
all  the  tools,  radios,  camouflage  screens  and  such  are 
unloaded.  Everything  that  comes  off  the  vehicles  has  to 
be  cleaned,  counted  and  checked  to  make  sure  it  works. 
Then  it’s  arranged  into  sets  to  go  back  onto  vehicles 
after  they  are  serviced. 

“The  hardest  part  is  keeping  track  of  all  these 
small  tools  and  getting  them  back  into  order  for  specific 


A 1st  Infantry  Division  mechanic  works  on  a personnel  carrier, 
readying  it  for  turn-in  and  storage  after  REFORGER  ’82. 


vehicles,”  said  Sgt.  Willie  Buie,  a CEC  storage  special- 
ist. “There’s  really  just  a small  amount  of  loss,  though. 
I’d  say  over  90  percent  of  the  stuff  comes  back  in.” 

In  fact,  CEGE  boasts  an  accountability  rate  of 
more  than  99  percent.  Having  issued  more  than  1,000 
tracked  vehicles  alone  for  REFORGER,  they  have  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  that  rate.  Granted,  it’s  hard  to  mis- 
place an  M-60  tank.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  misplace 
some  of  the  tools,  a first  aid  kit  or  a flashlight  carried  on 
it. 

After  unloading  the  vehicles,  soldiers  from  RE- 
FORGER units  help  CEGE  to  place,  wash  and  grease 
equipment  before  returning  it  to  storage.  “And  if  units 
have  mechanics,  they  do  repair  work,”  Chandler  ex- 
plained. 

The  serviced  vehicles  arc  then  given  a technical 
inspection  (TI)  and  the  mechanics  go  to  work  fixing 
faults. 

The  weeks  following  REEORGER  are  the  busiest 
for  the  vehicle  shops.  Civilians  and  soldiers  alike  put  in 
12-hour  days.  The  work  goes  on  every  day,  including 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

“These  civilians  don’t  have  to  work  those  hours 


if  they  don’t  want  to.”  said  Capt.  Gary  W.  Gcnir>,  a 
CEC  maintenance  officer.  “They  could  just  say,  ‘Hey. 
I’m  not  going  to  work  today.’  ” But  they  do  come  to 
work  and  put  in  the  same  long,  hard  hours  a>  the 
soldiers. 

“It’s  good  work,  hard  work,”  said  Bernhard 
“Blackie”  Lambacher,  shopmasier.  “The  hardest  pan 
is  keeping  an  eye  on  the  REFORGER  troops  who  are 
helping  out  with  the  maintenance.  They’re  in  a strange 
place.  We  have  to  watch  them  to  make  sure  they  don’t 
kill  themselves.” 

“Bodies  get  tired,”  Gentr\  explained.  "ENer>- 
body’s  anxious  to  get  home,  especially  the  mechanics. 
They’re  the  ones  who  get  all  the  work  and  no  glory. 
They’re  usually  the  last  to  go  home,  but  they’re  good. 
They’re  dedicated.” 

The  CEGE  military  mechanics  supervise  the 
REFORGER  soldiers  working  the  gigs  off  the  TI  sheets. 
They  have  to  make  sure  the  troops  get  the  pans  they 
need  and  that  the  parts  are  put  on. 

“The  hardest  part  is  keeping  people  on  track,” 
said  Sgt.  Rodell  Johnson.  “You  have  to  make  sure  they 
don’t  do  too  much  or  get  off  track.  You  have  to  keep 
them  on  track  with  the  TI  sheet.” 

When  the  post-REFORGER  rush  is  over  and  the 
helpers  are  gone,  activity  doesn’t  stop  at  the  CEGE 
sites.  There’s  always  something  to  do. 

“Cyclic  maintenance  keeps  us  busy,”  Johnson 
said.  “It  keeps  me  ready.  I know  what  1 ha\e  to  do 
when  I get  up.  I don’t  have  to  go  anywhere  but  my  shop 
or  my  company  to  get  anything  done.” 

Upgraded  equipment  sometimes  comes  in  to  re- 
place older  items  on  hand.  The  new  items  have  to  be 
checked  before  they  are  put  into  storage. 

“Last  year  at  this  time  we  got  in  72  new  guns 
(self-propelled  howitzers),  upgraded  from  M-I09AIs  to 
A3s,”  Chandler  said.  “You  don’t  know  if  you’re  recei\- 
ing  a track  that  may  have  been  damaged  in  transit.  You 
have  to  TI  it  and  make  sure  it’s  fixed.” 

Other  work  has  to  be  done  as  well,  like  painting 
vehicles  in  camoufiage  patterns.  “W  e just  had  10  people 
paint  2.500  pieces  of  equipment.”  Chandler  said.  And 
then  there’s  something  called  uploading. 

“That’s  what  we’ve  been  doing  for  the  past  few 
years,”  Chandler  said.  “I’ve  been  know  n as  ‘Lieutenant 
Upload’  for  the  past  two  years.” 

Uploading  is  placing  onto  vehicles  all  the  basic 
issue  items,  camoufiage  screens,  shop  sets  and  installa- 
tion of  communications  that  are  needed  to  perform  a 
mission.  Those  items  used  to  be  issued  separately.  This 
past  REFORGER  was  the  first  time  all  the  vehicles  were 
issued  loaded.  “That’s  four  fewer  things  that  have  to  be 
rearranged  before  they  can  go  to  war.”  Chandler  said. 

In  peacetime,  duty  at  CEGE  site  is  like  a circle. 
Equipment  is  stored  — or  “put  to  sleep.”  as  the  CEGE 
people  like  to  say  — awakened,  checked  out  and  put 
back  to  sleep  again.  It’s  a circle  that  remains  unbroken 
as  long  as  the  peace  is  unbroken.  If  the  peace  is  broken, 
you  can  be  sure  the  vehicles  won't  be. 

.Ask  a man  who  drives  one. 
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2ND  INFANTRY  DIVISION 


ORGANIZED  in  Bourmont,  France, 
jon  Oct.  26,  1917,  the  2nd  Infantry 
iDivision  was  formed  from  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  units  and  had  a 
Marine  brigadier  general  as  its  first 
commander.  In  World  War  I,  the 
2nd  Division  participated  in  six  ma- 
jor campaigns  and  won  more  deco- 
rations than  any  other  U.S.  divi- 
sion. The  division  departed  France 
jjin  August  1919  for  Camp  Travis, 
Texas. 

In  the  years  between  World 
‘War  I and  World  War  II,  the  divi- 
.;sion  made  its  home  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas.  In  November 
1942,  it  moved  to  Camp  McCoy, 
Wis.  October  1943  found  the  2nd 
Division  deployed  to  England  for 
training.  During  World  War  II,  the 
division  landed  in  Normandy  on 
■June  7,  1944;  it  fought  through 
'France  and  Germany  and  reached 
Pilsen,  Czechoslovakia,  when  the 
European  fighting  ended.  The  unit 
participated  in  five  campaigns  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  It  moved  to  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.,  in  April  1946. 

In  July  1950,  the  division 
deployed  to  South  Korea,  where  it 
participated  in  10  campaigns  and 
was  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  and  two  Republic  of  Korea 
Presidential  Unit  citations.  The  divi- 

This  article  on  an  Active  Army  division  is  one  in  a 
series  compiled  from  official  Army  sources  by  Danny 
M.  Johnson,  a management  analyst  who  works  for  the 
assistant  chief  of  staff  for  intelligence  at  the  Penta- 
gon. 
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sion  returned  to  Fort  Lewis  in  Octo- 
ber 1954. 

In  August  1956,  the  division 
replaced  elements  of  the  71st  Infan- 
try Division  in  Alaska  and  the 
northwestern  United  States.  In  De- 
cember 1957,  the  division  was  re- 
duced to  zero  strength  under  De- 
partment of  the  Army  control.  It 
was  brought  up  to  strength  as  a 
combat  division  in  March  1958  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

On  July  1,  1965,  the  division 
was  transferred,  minus  personnel 


and  equipment,  to  South  Korea. 

Since  April  1971,  the  2nd  In- 
fantry has  been  the  only  U.S.  divi- 
sion in  South  Korea.  An  integral 
part  of  the  Republic  of  Korea-U.S. 
Combined  Forces  Command  and 
8th  U.S.  Army,  the  2nd  Infantry 
plays  a special  role  in  the  plans  for 
the  defense  of  Korea.  The  division  is 
located  along  a principal  invasion 
route  leading  to  the  capital  city, 
Seoul.  Proximity  to  the  demilita- 
rized zone  makes  tasks  meaningful 
and  urgent  for  division  soldiers.  □ 


Men  and  M-26  tanks  of  the  9th  Infantry  Regiment,  2nd  Infantry  Division,  hold  their 
ground  near  the  Naktong  River  along  the  “Pusan  Perimeter”  on  Sept.  3,  1950.  With 
their  backs  to  the  sea  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  North  Koreans,  the  U.S.  and 
South  Korean  forces  would  break  out  on  Sept.  16  and  force  the  enemy  back  into  North 
Korea  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
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CpI.  Thomas  Marotta 


Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Gary  KieMer 


WHEN  SOMEONE  tells  you  to  go  Oy  a kite,  besides 
getting  lost,  what  else  are  they  talking  about? 

Kite-Hying  is  for  people  of  all  ages.  It’s  the  na- 
tional pastime  in  some  .\sian  countries.  The  Chinese  arc 
said  to  have  invented  the  kite  centuries  before  anyone 
else.  However,  some  believe  the  Greeks  inxented  the  kite 
in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

No  matter  who  invented  kites,  these  airborne 
free  spirits  have  had  many  u.ses  around  the  world. 

Kites  have  been  used  in  religious  celebrations  and 
military  operations.  They  have  pulled  cables  across 
gorges  to  help  build  bridges.  Benjamin  Franklin  used  a 
kite  for  his  famous  experiment  with  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity in  1752. 

Aviation  pioneers  such  as  the  \\  right  brothers 
used  kites  to  test  aerodynamic  theories.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  when  he  wasn’t  working  on  his  telephone, 
was  an  avid  kite  llier.  He  designed  a kite  that  actually 
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The  coming  of  spring  beckons  a rainbow  of  kites  into  the  crisp 
air.  Gentle  breezes  tug  the  kites  against  their  harnesses,  held 
in  check  by  children  of  all  ages. 


lifted  a man  200  feet  into  the  air  over  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  in  1907. 

But  for  most  people,  kite-flying  means  fun  and 
relaxation. 

Kites  are  named  for  the  graceful  swallow-tailed 
hawks  of  the  same  name.  They  are  fabric-  or  paper- 
covered  frames  that  rely  on  the  winds  to  keep  them 
aloft. 

They  come  in  a dizzying  array  of  designs,  from 
the  surprisingly  simple  to  the  extremely  complex.  Some 
types  of  kites  are:  deltoid,  dihedral,  compound  and 
complex. 

But  as  one  expert  said,  “There  are  really  only 
two  types  of  kites:  those  that  fly,  and  those  that  don’t.’’ 

Depending  upon  the  design  and  the  materials 
used,  kites  can  vary  in  price  from  virtually  nothing  to 
hundreds  of  dollars.  If  you  add  the  antique  or  ancient 
kites  sought  by  collectors,  the  prices  rise  into  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Kites  are  flown  in  competition,  solo  or  in  combat 
with  other  kites.  They  can  be  flown  by  children  and 
grandparents. 

Kite-flying  requires  little  skill  or  athletic  ability. 
Yet  they  are  able  to  draw  attention  away  from  daily 
stress  and  troubles  and  provide  a means  of  relaxation. 

When  spring  erupts  with  blooming  flowers  and 
the  gentle  winds  roll  across  the  countryside,  kites 
naturally  follow.  Kites  are  best  when  flown  in  winds  be- 
tween 10  to  20  miles  per  hour,  preferably  in  open  fields 
free  of  kite-eating  trees  and  high-voltage  power  lines. 

Kites  should  never  be  flown  in  bad  weather  be- 
cause wet  string  can  conduct  electricity  from  lightning 
or  static  charges  in  the  atmosphere.  Then  too,  they 
should  never  be  built  with  wire,  foil  or  any  other  metal 
products. 

With  just  a little  time  and  forethought,  kite-fly- 
ing can  prove  to  be  an  enjoyable,  inexpensive,  relaxing 
and  fulfilling  hobby. 

Kites  go  well  with  picnics  in  the  country  or  to  the 
beach  for  an  afternoon  of  sun. 

It  seems  that  whenever  the  weather  turns  warm, 
when  the  warm  winds  whisper  through  the  budding 
trees,  kites  appear  in  the  sky  as  if  they,  too,  are  another 
rite  of  spring. 

So  the  next  time  you’re  told  to  go  fly  a kite,  do  it. 
And  let  your  spirits  ride  with  the  winds.  □ 
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Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 
IN  its  more  than  100-year  history,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  has  sheltered  the  famous 
and  the  not-so-famous.  It  has  been  the  home 
of  Indians,  mule  drivers  and  future  presi- 
dents. 

In  1876  the  Army  started  construc- 
tion on  what  was  then  called  the  Post  of  San 
Antonio.  The  post  was  built  on  40  acres  of 
land  donated  in  1870  by  the  city  of  San 
Antonio. 

The  Quadrangle  was  the  first  build- 
ing. It  consisted  of  a seven-and-a-half-acre 
square  that  housed  rooms,  offices,  shops 
and  wagon  sheds.  The  Quadrangle  was  fin- 
ished in  1879  and  was  occupied  as  a quarter- 
master depot.  Work  was  started  soon  after 
on  15  sets  of  permanent  officers’  quarters 
and  a temporary  hospital. 

From  the  time  the  post  was  founded 
until  the  late  1800s,  Fort  Sam  soldiers  were 
sent  to  areas  of  the  Southwest  to  quell  Indian 
unrest  caused  by  the  Apache  warrior  Geron- 
imo  and  other  Indian  leaders  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

Geronimo  himself  was  among  the 
first  of  several  famous  personalities  who 
would  call  Fort  Sam  home.  In  September 
1886  he,  his  son  Chapo,  Chief  Natchez  (son 
of  Cochise)  and  about  30  other  Apache  rene- 
gades surrendered  in  Arizona  and  were  es- 
corted to  the  Quadrangle.  There,  tents 
served  as  their  wigwams.  Many  stories  sur- 
round their  stay. 

After  being  confined  in  the  Quad- 
rangle for  about  40  days,  the  Indians  were 
taken  to  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  for  resettlement. 
With  Geronimo’s  surrender,  the  last  impor- 
tant Indian  campaign  in  the  region  ended. 

In  1890  the  War  Department  renamed 
the  post  after  General  Sam  Houston,  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  governor  of 
Texas,  Indian  scout  and  hero  of  Texas  inde- 
pendence. He  is  credited  with  the  famous 
cry,  “Remember  the  Alamo!’’ 

By  that  time,  the  area  had  lost  much 
of  its  frontier  character.  Band  concerts, 
parties  and  6 o’clock  dress  parades  were 
popular.  Within  a few  years  all  that  would 
change. 
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Clockwise  from  left:  Lt.  Benjamin  Foulois,  first  mili- 
tary pilot  to  fly  a military  airplane.  • Bachelor  of- 
ficer quarters  at  Fort  Sam.  • Quadrangle  under  con- 
struction in  the  late  1870s.  • Young  Dwight  and 
Mamie  Eisenhower.  • The  watch  tower  in  the  Quad- 
rangle today.  • A statue  honors  combat  medics. 


Fort  Sam  ‘‘Firsts 


3 3 


OVER  the  years,  Fort  Sam  has  been  the  site 
of  several  Army  “firsts,"  including: 

• The  first  flight  of  a military  airplane 
by  a military  pilot.  Lt.  Benjamin  Foulois 
would  arrive  in  November  1909  and  later  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  Army  Air  Corps  by 
flying  a Wright  Bros.’  airplane  for  seven 
minutes.  The  Army  would  have  no  other 
planes  or  full  time  pilots  until  spring  1911. 

• First  airborne  maneuvers  and  the 
birth  of  airborne  infantry.  The  maneuvers 
were  conducted  in  1942  between  Fort  Sam 
and  old  Fort  Clark  in  Brackettville,  Texas. 

• Testing  jeeps  for  military  use,  and 
using  mechanized  artillery  instead  of  horse- 
drawn  caissons.  The  testing  was  conducted 
by  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  during  the 
1930s. 

• First  MAST  program  (Military  As- 
sistance to  Safety  and  Traffic).  The  507th 
Medical  Company  (Air  Ambulance)  tested 
the  program  in  1970. 


In  April  1898  the  Spanish-American 
War  was  declared,  and  the  18th  Infantry  left 
Fort  Sam  for  the  war.  In  May  the  5th  Cav- 
alry left  the  post  to  join  them.  The  departure 
of  troops  for  the  war  left  the  garrison  with 
eight  soldiers,  the  post  surgeon  and  the  quar- 
termaster. Then  the  first  units  of  the  1st 
Volunteer  Cavalry  arrived. 

Better  known  as  the  “Rough  Riders,” 
the  regiment  was  made  up  mostly  of  men 
from  the  West.  There  were  gunmen  and 
horsemen  from  Tombstone  and  other  parts 
of  Arizona.  There  were  also  volunteers  from 
Oklahoma  in  the  unit  as  well  as  the  sons  of 
millionaires.  The  Rough  Riders  were  led  by 
Col.  Leonard  Wood  and  Lt.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  unit  was  outfitted  and  sup- 
plied at  Fort  Sam  before  going  to  Cuba  and 
the  war.  Three  years  later,  Roosevelt  would 
become  the  26th  U.S.  president. 

Wood,  who  had  started  his  military 
career  as  a surgeon  during  the  Indian  Wars, 
would  attain  two-star  rank  and  become 
Army  chief  of  staff  in  1910.  When  he  arrived 
at  Fort  Sam,  he  had  just  received  a belated 
Medal  of  Honor  for  combat  action  12  years 
earlier  against  Geronimo’s  allies.  Like  Gen. 
Sam  Houston,  Wood  would  have  a post 
named  after  him  at  a later  date. 

Fort  Sam  was  also  the  home  of 
another  famous  general.  Brig.  Gen.  John  J. 
“Black  Jack”  Pershing,  used  the  post  as  a 
supply  base  and  led  border  expeditions 
against  Francisco  “Pancho”  Villa  in  1916. 
Villa  was  a Mexican  guerrilla  leader  who  had 
killed  16  Americans  in  Mexico  and  attacked 
the  town  of  Columbus,  N.M. 

The  death  of  Fort  Sam’s  commander 
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From  top  to  bottom; 
Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center’s  main  hospital 
building.  • The  Persh- 
ing House,  named  in 
honor  of  Gen.  John  J. 

“Black  Jack”  Persh- 
ing, who  commanded 
Fort  Sam  Houston  at 
one  time.  • Hope 
Chapel,  built  in  1909 
and  dedicated  by  Pres- 
ident William  Taft.  • 
Barracks  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston  today. 


caused  Pershing’s  recall  to  take  charge  of  the 
post.  While  stationed  there,  he  was  chosen  to 
command  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France  during  World  War  I. 

Another  future  president  spent  his 
early  years  at  Fort  Sam.  Second  Lt.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower’s  first  assignment  following 
graduation  from  West  Point  in  1915  was 
Fort  Sam.  Fie  met  Mamie  Doud,  and  on  July 
1,  1916,  they  were  married.  For  the  next 
year,  they  lived  at  Fort  Sam.  They  returned 
to  the  post  again  in  1941  on  their  25th  wed- 
ding anniversary.  It  was  here  in  December 
that  Eisenhower  received  word  of  the  war. 
He  left  the  post,  and  went  on  to  become  the 
supreme  commander  of  the  allied  forces  in 
Europe  during  World  War  II  and  later  34th 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  Fort  Sam  is  the  home  of  Army 
medicine.  In  1946,  the  Academy  of  Health 
Sciences  moved  there  from  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, Pa.  The  academy  is  the  largest  health 
care  center  in  the  free  world  and  one  of  the 
Army’s  largest  service  schools.  Each  year  it 
trains  more  than  35,000  enlisted  and  officer 
students  in  more  than  150  medical  special- 
ties. 

Fort  Sam  is  also  home  to  many  other 
units.  Among  them  are  the  U.S.  Modern 
Pentathlon  Training  Center,  and  headquar- 
ters to  the  U.S.  Army  Health  Services  Com- 
mand and  the  5th  U.S.  Army. 

The  Modern  Pentathlon  Training 
Center  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. It  trains  both  military  and  civilian  ath- 
letes in  riding,  swimming,  fencing,  shooting 
and  running. 

Health  Services  Command,  a major 
Army  command,  manages  all  Army  health 
care  services  in  the  United  States. 

Fifth  Army  supervises  the  training  of 
Army  National  Guard  units  and  commands 
Arm.y  Reserve  units  in  13  states.  Army  Read- 
iness and  Mobilization  Region  VI 1 (ARMR 
VII)  headquarters  is  also  on  the  post.  ARMR 
VII  coordinates  Active  Army  support  of 
training  and  readiness  for  Reserve  Compo- 
nents in  a four-state  area. 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  one  of 
the  Army’s  largest  teaching  and  medical  cen- 
ters, is  also  at  Fort  Sam.  Brooke  supports 
the  Army  Institute  of  Surgical  Research, 
which  is  located  on  the  post  and  is  interna- 
tionally known  for  its  treatment  and  re- 
search in  burn  cases. 

Fort  Sam  is  a llavorful  mixture  of  old 
and  new  in  other  ways  too.  The  area’s  His- 
panic influence  on  many  of  the  older  build- 
ings — whitewashed  walls  and  red-tiled 
roofs  — contrasts  with  the  modern,  sand- 


colored  brick  of  facilities  -uch  as  the  p>ost  ex- 
change and  dental  clinic. 

The  century-old  Quadrangle,  which 
houses  5th  .Army  headquarters,  is  still  the 
hub  of  the  post.  The  building  opens  onto  an 
inner  courtyard  that  has  a park-like  netting. 
Deer,  ducks,  rabbits  and  peacock'-  live  where  I 
Indians  once  camped.  Wide  glas-  window;, 
have  replaced  earlier  openings.  The  original 
bare,  split-log  floors  are  gone.  Still,  the  , 
stone  walls  recall  the  post’s  past. 

In  the  middle  of  the  yard  is  an  8'’-fooi 
tower.  Stationed  65  feet  up  in  an  open 
guardroom,  soldiers  once  kept  watch  on  all 
the  storerooms  and  on  the  goings-on  down 
below. 

The  tower  once  supported  a water 
tank,  but  it  was  replaced  in  1882  by  a four- 
faced clock  that’s  still  in  use  today.  Beneath 
the  clock’s  south  face  is  the  inscription: 
“.AD  1876.  In  Peace,  Prepare  for  War.’’ 

The  tower  also  has  a bell  that  tolls  the 
time.  Legend  has  it  the  bell  came  from  a gun- 
boat grounded  in  Galveston  Harbor.  The 
bell  was  taken  to  the  .-Mamo  in  San  Antonio. 
.After  a fire  in  the  old  mission,  the  bell  was 
moved  to  the  tower  at  Fort  Sam. 

The  first  15  quarters,  now  called  the 
staff  post,  have  been  in  serxice  since  the 
1880s.  With  stone  walls  more  than  a foot  ' 
thick,  the  houses  are  large  and  roomy . Quar-  I 
ters  No.  6,  for  example,  has  six  bedrooms, 
three  living  rooms  and  two  Boors  of 
screened-in  porches  surrounding  the  house. 
Completed  in  1881.  it  is  the  commanding 
general’s  quarters. 

In  other  areas  of  the  post,  asphalt 
now  covers  the  trails  where  horses  once 
picked  their  way  through  mud  and  dust.  \ 
swimming  pool  now  occupies  the  ground 
that  once  supported  a clapboard  warehouse.  | 
What  some  people  say  is  the  Army’s  best 
golf  course  was  once  a machine-gun  range.  ) 
Fort  Sam  Houston’s  historical  imixsr-  j 
tance  was  recognized  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  which  designated  it  a national  his- 
torical landmark  in  1976.  i 

Visitors  to  the  post’s  military  muse- 
um can  find  out  more  about  the  history  of 
Fort  Sam  and  San  .\ntonio.  They  can  also 
see  the  Pershing  House.  Eisenhower’s  quar-  j 
ters  and  other  historical  buildings  still  being 
used.  ] 

I rom  its  original  40  acres,  the  post  | 
has  grown  to  more  than  35. (XXI  acres.  From 
its  beginning  as  a quartermaster  depot.  1 ort 
Sam  Houston  has  become  a major  \rmy  [ 
training  post.  Although  its  job  has  changed  ■ 
over  the  years,  history  is  still  \ery  much  a 
part  of  the  post  today. 
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ii/!arathon  — some  call  it  the  ultimate  test  of  a runner, 
■ilany  who  have  run  it  simply  call  it  a new  kind  of  pain. 
Last  year  at  least  half  a million  Americans  ran  a mara- 
hon.  About  half  ran  the  26.2-mile  endurance  race  for  the 
irst  time. 

Typifying  the  sport’s  mass  appeal,  more  than  180 
‘Hell  on  Wheels”  soldiers  (photo)  from  the  2nd  Armored 
pivision  joined  their  boss,  Maj.  Gen.  John  W.  Wood- 
nansee,  in  November’s  Killeen  (Texas)  Marathon.  First  Lt. 
David  Malone,  coming  off  a knee  injury  sustained  in  the 
view  York  Marathon,  crossed  the  finish  line  first  in 
;?:43:31 . Prior  to  the  race,  Malone  and  division  surgeon  Dr. 
iMaj.)  Robert  Hales  developed  a marathon  training  pro- 
gram and  wrote  a series  of  weekly  newspaper  articles  on 
raining,  health  and  nutrition. 

The  Fort  Hood  soldiers  weren’t  the  only  ones  who 
were  “Hell  on  Heels”  last  year.  The  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion’s marathon  team  ran  away  with  top  honors  in  the 
British  Military  Marathon  at  Hereford,  England.  Four  para- 
Toopers  finished  in  the  top  ten  including  co-champions 
1st  Lt.  John  Zizzi  and  Sp4  Jerry  Tanner.  Despite  heavy 
ain,  wind  gusts  to  35  mph  and  40-degree  temperatures, 
the  duo  finished  in  2:41:24. 

At  least  two  soldiers  are  taking  aim  at  the  Olympic 
tryouts.  Sgt.  Richard  Mata  of  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  ran  his 
10th  marathon,  the  Fiesta  Bowl  Marathon,  at  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.,  in  2:31. 

SSgt.  Walter  F.  Mann  Jr.  was  the  top  Army  finisher 
and  20th  overall  In  the  Marine  Corps  Marathon  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Mann,  who  works  at  the  Military  Personnel 
Center  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  finished  in  2:27:51. 


U.S.  Boxers  Take  3rd  in  CISM 

ALGIERS,  Algeria  — The  U.S.  boxing  team  finished  third 
in  the  annual  CISM  bouts  in  December.  CISM  is  the  French 
abbreviation  for  International  Military  Sports  Council. 

Algeria  came  in  tops  with  24  points,  followed  by 
Egypt  with  14  and  the  United  States  with  13. 

The  three  soldiers  on  the  interservice  team  were 
Sgt.  James  McGee  (heavyweight),  who  won  a silver  med- 
al, and  Sp4s  Steve  Hayward  (bantamweight)  and  Dewayne 
Embrey  (light  heavyweight),  who  claimed  bronze  medals. 
The  three  are  from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  — Sp5  Bill  Branley 


AMU  Shooters  Shine 

CARACAS,  Venezuela  — Sp5  Daniel  Carlisle  captured  the 
only  U.S.  individual  gold  medal  at  the  43rd  World  Shoot- 
ing Championships  in  November.  The  Soviet  Union 
dominated  the  matches  and  took  home  34  gold,  15  silver 
and  15  bronze  medals.  The  United  States  wound  up  sec- 
ond with  three  gold,  nine  silver  and  eight  bronze  medals. 

Carlisle  took  his  crown  in  the  skeet  event.  The  reg- 
ulation shooting  ended  with  three  shooters  tied  at  199  out 
of  200  targets  hit.  Carlisle  then  broke  75  straight  to  win 
the  shoot-off. 

Carlisle  is  a member  of  the  Army  Marksmanship 
Unit  from  Fort  Banning,  Ga.  He  and  fellow  unit  members 
SFC  Alger  Mullins  and  Sgt.  Matt  Dryke  competed  on  the 
four-member  team,  which  took  top  honors  in  the  skeet 
championships.  Carlisle’s  wife,  Terry,  and  Dryke’s  sister, 
Ellen,  shot  on  the  U.S.  women’s  team,  which  scored  a 
gold  medal  in  clay  pigeon  shooting.  — Tommy  Pool 
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Story  by  SFC  Norman  Oliver 
Photos  courtesy  of  the  American  Red  Cross 


A hospitalized  serviceman  dictates  a letter  home  to  a Red  Cross  volunteer.  The  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  has  staff  and  volunteers  at  military  bases  and  hospitals  worldwide. 


IT’S  A BIRTHRIGHT  for  most  of 
us.  You  can’t  put  a price  on  what 
soldiers  have  fought  and  died  for  — 
American  citizenship.  But  some- 
times money  can  stand  in  its  way. 

At  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  last  Sep- 
tember, Sgt.  Thomas  S.  Bernard  was 
about  to  miss  a deadline  for  naturali- 
zation. He  needed  the  filing  fee  and 
gas  money.  His  wallet  was  thin. 

“I  walked  into  the  Fort  Ord 
Red  Cross  office  for  financial  aid.  I 
knew  my  situation  was  unique  and 
felt  doubtful  about  receiving  any 
help,”  he  said. 

‘T  received  the  $25  for  the 
filing  fee  with  the  U.S.  government. 
In  addition,  I received  $15  to  pay 
for  gas  to  make  the  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Without  this  needed  $40,  I 
would  have  had  to  reapply  for  my 
citizenship.” 

Last  year,  military  members 
and  their  families  needed  about  $20 
million  in  help  from  the  Red  Cross 
for  more  than  100,000  loans  or 
grants.  Help  also  came  as  high- 
speed messages  home,  or  as  insights 
into  problems. 

Helping  soldiers  is  how  the 
Red  Cross  began.  Battlefield  hor- 
rors of  a century  ago  sparked  the 
movement  on  two  continents. 

In  the  United  States,  Clara 
Barton,  a former  school  teacher, 
was  working  in  Washington,  D.C., 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
1861,  the  year  she  would  turn  40, 
the  first  Union  soldiers  poured  into 
the  city.  The  war  was  young,  the 
troops  green,  and  the  citizens 
alarmed  and  confused. 

Among  the  soldiers  was  the 
6th  Massachusetts  Regiment  from 
Barton’s  home  state.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  were  her  friends  and  former 
students. 

The  regiment  had  lost  its 
baggage  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  The  incident  opened 
Barton’s  eyes  to  the  needs  of  those 


in  distress. 

During  the  war.  Barton  read 
to  soldiers,  wrote  their  letters  and  lis- 
tened to  their  problems.  She  tended 
the  wounded  and  comforted  the  dy- 
ing. She  appealed  for  supplies  and 
learned  how  to  store  and  distribute 
them. 

Barton  saw  the  greatest  need 
at  the  front.  She  kept  after  leaders 


in  government  and  the  .Army.  Final-  • 
ly,  she  was  allowed  to  bring  help  to  ■ 
battlegrounds  and  field  hospitals.  , 
After  the  war,  she  worked  in  the 
search  for  missing  soldiers. 

She  sought  rest  in  Gcne\a. 
Switzerland,  in  1869.  There,  friends  J 
told  her  of  the  Red  Cross  move-  H 
mem.  barely  a decade  old.  I 

In  1859,  Henry  Dunam,  ag 
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30-year-old  French  businessman, 
saw  the  human  waste  of  the  Battle 
of  Solferino.  That  one-day  clash  be- 
tween French  and  Austrian  armies 
‘in  northern  Italy  left  40,000  dead 
^nd  wounded.  Dunant  joined  the  re- 
lief workers,  sent  his  carriage  for 
supplies  and  wrote  to  friends  in 
Switzerland  for  aid.  Three  days  in 
the  makeshift  hospitals  left  him  a 
bhanged  man. 

Dunant  wrote  a book,  “A 
jMemory  of  Solferino,”  proposing 
elief  societies  in  all  countries.  He 
called  for  trained  volunteers  and  in- 
ternational cooperation.  He  mailed 
his  book  to  influential  Europeans.  It 
Was  a hit,  and  his  ideas  caught  on. 
|In  1 864  his  proposals  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  the  protec- 
tion of  battlefield  casualties. 

I Spurred  on  by  Dunant’ s 
movement  and  before  leaving 
Europe,  Barton  helped  with  Red 
Cross  relief  in  the  1870  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Back  in  the  United 
[States,  she  lobbied  for  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  the  1864  Geneva  Treaty.  In 
1881  she  founded  the  American  Red 
Cross.  A year  later  the  United  States 
ratified  the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  American  Red  Cross  — 
jwith  about  3,000  local  chapters  — 
operates  under  a congressional  char- 
ter, but  is  a private  group  supported 
by  public  donations, 
j The  Red  Cross  receives  mon- 
ey from  local  United  Way  groups, 
the  Combined  Federal  Campaign, 
memberships,  disaster  campaigns, 
gifts  and  “at  cost”  fees  for  its  blood 
services.  It  also  gets  funds  from 
wills,  trusts,  foundation  grants, 
[government  contracts,  and  interest 
from  endowments  and  investments. 

The  Red  Cross  has  three  mis- 
sions from  Congress:  to  provide  ser- 
vices and  aid  to  members  of  the  mil- 
itary; to  run  disaster  readiness  and 
relief  programs;  and  to  assist  in  car- 
rying out  the  Geneva  convention. 

In  a century  of  service,  the 
Red  Cross  has  met  repeated  chal- 
lenges. Its  first  mission  in  the  United 
States  was  disaster  relief,  for  which 
it  is  regarded  as  the  expert  in  the 
field.  The  Red  Cross  is  there  for 
sheltering,  feeding,  immediate  assis- 


tance to  families  and  surveys  of 
damage.  Last  year,  the  Red  Cross 
spent  $48  million  on  disaster  readi- 
ness and  relief.  All  aid  to  disaster 
victims  is  free. 

Blood  donor  recruiting  be- 
gan before  U.S.  entry  into  World 
War  II.  Today  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  the  world’s  largest  pro- 
gram for  voluntarily  donated  blood. 

The  Red  Cross  also  has  a spe- 
cial program  for  military  members, 
their  families  and  veterans.  It’s  run 
by  station  directors  at  military  posts 
and  hospitals  and  by  local  chapters. 

“The  thing  that  makes  us  a 
little  bit  different  from  any  other  or- 
ganization in  or  out  of  the  military 
is  that  we  have  worldwide  communi- 
cations,” says  Katherine  Van  Auken. 
Van  Auken  is  associate  director  of 
the  military  program,  called  Ser- 
vices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Vet- 
erans. 

Many  soldiers  lose  touch 
with  home.  They  find  it  hard  to 
write  about  their  feelings  and 
thoughts.  When  letters  home  are 
few  and  far  between,  families  begin 
to  worry  about  loved  ones.  Fears 
grow  worse.  In  emergencies,  mail 
can  take  too  long. 

‘‘We  have  a special  ability  to 
contact  people  in  their  home  com- 
munities and  to  reach  them  on  a mil- 
itary post,”  Van  Auken  said. 

‘‘Many  military  families  are 
still  in  home  communities.  There 
may  not  be  a post  exchange  for  miles 
around.  There  is  no  military  hospital 
where  they  can  take  a sick  child. 

‘‘They’re  still  back  in  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  or  wherever.  Well,  the 
Red  Cross  is  in  Keokuk  as  well  as 
where  the  military  person  is,”  she 
said.  ‘‘It’s  this  ability  to  communi- 
cate back  and  forth  in  behalf  of 
separated  families  that  no  other  or- 
ganization has.” 

The  Red  Cross  runs  a com- 
munications center  at  national  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
center  links  local  chapters  with  the 
U.S.  military  worldwide.  To  do  this, 
it  can  use  the  military  communica- 
tions network. 

The  center  handles  1,700  to 
2,200  high-speed  overseas  messages 
a day.  That’s  about  one  every  48 
seconds,  day  in  and  day  out.  The 


Red  Cross  can  reach  soldiers  at  re- 
mote outposts  and  sailors  on  ships 
at  sea. 

Most  of  these  messages  are 
about  emergencies  — death,  serious 
illness,  marital  problems,  disasters. 
These  crises  often  create  a need  for 


Italy,  1943;  Top,  mud  in  a 5th  Army  field 
hospital  can’t  stop  Red  Cross  worker 
Nancy  Wright.  • Medic  RFC  Harvey 
White  gives  Red  Cross  plasma  to  a 
wounded  buddy. 


counseling  and  other  services.  The 
Red  Cross  is  ready  to  offer  them. 

The  Red  Cross  can  get  re- 
ports from  families  and  experts  in 
the  community  and  can  contact  doc-  i 

tors,  lawyers,  teachers,  ministers  ' 

and  social  workers.  These  reports 
help  overseas  soldiers  and  their  I 

commanders  make  decisions  about  i 

emergency  leave.  (In  the  continental 
United  States,  a Red  Cross  report 
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isn’t  required  for  emergency  leave.) 

Sometimes  the  soldier  isn’t 
needed  at  home.  The  report  may 
bring  reassurance.  The  local  chap- 
ter, alerted  by  the  report,  may  be 
able  to  counsel  or  aid  the  soldier’s 
family. 


wife  and  four  children  were  left 
stranded  and  had  to  clear  post 
alone.  They  needed  money  to  move 
back  to  the  states  on  short  notice. 
The  Red  Cross  station  director  in 
Giessen  pitched  in  “before  the  wink 
of  an  eye,’’  said  Landers. 


Wheeling, 
W.Va.,  1924: 
The  symbol 
and  uniform 
made  it  easy 
to  find  a Red 
Cross  public 
health  nurse 
in  time  of  ill- 
ness or  emer- 
gency. 


Some  soldiers  have  families 
who  are  foreign  citizens  living  in 
foreign  countries.  Reports  on  their 
health  and  well-being  are  available 
only  sometimes.  Many  foreign  soci- 
eties aren’t  set  up  to  give  reports  as 
the  American  Red  Cross  does.  In 
some  cases,  the  Red  Cross  can  help 
the  soldier  get  in  touch  with  a doctor 
or  hospital  who  is  treating  the  fam- 
ily member. 

Sometimes  local  agencies  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  stresses  of  mili- 
tary life.  Red  Cross  counseling  can 
help  a soldier  understand  problems 
and  identify  solutions.  Soldiers 
move  frequently.  The  Red  Cross  can 
supply  knowledge  about  resources 
in  new  communities  and  make  re- 
ferrals. Soldiers  and  their  families 
may  not  be  legal  residents  where 
they’re  stationed.  That  may  make 
them  ineligible  for  local  and  state 
benefits.  The  Red  Cross  may  have 
to  help  directly. 

SSgt.  Cyril  A.  Landers 
knows  how  vital  Red  Cross  aid  can 
be.  He  was  evacuated  from  Ger- 
many to  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  His 


Once  in  Washington,  Lan- 
ders’ family  stayed  with  his  older 
brother.  Two  days  later,  a fire 
burned  out  his  brother’s  home.  The 
Washington  Red  Cross  helped  the. 
family. 

Landers’  stay  in  the  hospital 
grew  longer.  His  family  again 
needed  help  with  lodging  and  food 
costs.  The  Red  Cross  at  Walter  Reed 
helped  out  with  a grant.  “Again  the 
Red  Cross  was  available  to  help  in  a 
time  of  confusion,  stress,  aaxiety 
and  humiliation,’’  said  Landers. 

Red  Cross  helps  with  either 
interest-free  loans  or  grants.  Loans 
are  usually  repaid  by  allotment, 
geared  to  a soldier’s  means.  If  pay- 
ments would  cause  extra  hardship, 
then  a grant  is  made.  Sometimes 
help  is  a mix  of  a loan  and  grant. 
The  most  common  types  of  help  are: 

• Emergency  leave  expenses.  The  Red  Cross 
helps  soldiers  who  lack  money  for  travel  and 
living  costs,  when  there's  a death,  serious  ill- 
ness or  other  emergency  in  the  family. 

• Convalescent  leave  expenses.  Soldiers  in 
military  hospitals  may  get  convalescent  leave 
as  part  of  their  treatment.  The  Red  Cross 
helps  when  they  lack  money  for  travel  and 
living  costs. 


• Travel  of  Mext  of  kia  to  ■ miliuirv  bosplul 
oveneas.  Wliea  a patieat  b terioavJv  bl  m a 
military  hospital,  the  docion  auv  samaioa 
hb  or  her  famUv.  The  Red  Cross  raa  hcTf 
with  travel  and  Uviag  costs. 

• Support  of  families.  Red  Cross  caa  help 
with  costs  until  a soldier's  first  paycheck 
comes  or  an  allotment  starts.  It  caa  ah«  help 
when  either  b delayed.  Overseas,  it  helps  with 
the  high  costs  of  starling  np  a household. 

• Stranded  families.  W hen  a soldier's  faatily 
b without  mooev  at  a aew  post  or  en  route 
between  posts.  Red  Cross  raa  help. 

Last  year  the  Red  Cross 
helped  veterans  and  their  survivors 
secure  more  than  S350  million  m 
veteran  benefits,  according  to  the 
Veterans  .Administration  (\  .At.  Red 
Cross  workers  are  trained  »o  help 
veterans  apply  for  benefits  and  deal 
with  the  bureaucracy.  Mans  chap- 
ters cooperate  with  other  groups 
and  people  to  help  sets  adjust  to 
civilian  life. 

The  Red  Cross  also  has 
trained  workers  at  \ .A  offices. 
Members  of  local  chapters  can  guide 
vets  who  apply  for  a review  or  cor- 
rection of  their  military  records. 
Red  Cross  specialists  can  represent 
vets  before  discharge  resiew  and 
correction  boards. 

The  volunteer  spirit  of  Clara 
Barton  still  guides  the  .American 
Red  Cross.  .Across  the  nation  last 
year,  1.3  million  volunteers  ga%c 
their  time  and  effort.  More  than 
12,000  volunteers  at  any  one  time 
are  working  at  military  posts  and 
hospitals.  .More  than  900  are  fully 
qualified  case  workers.  They  can 
provide  all  Red  Cross  help,  includ- 
ing financial  aid. 

Volunteerism  isn’t  a one-way 
street,  says  the  Red  Cross.  Many 
learn  the  skills  and  self-confidence 
needed  for  professional  life.  Many 
military  spouses  find  a sense  of  com- 
munity through  volunteer  work. 
Commanders  have  recognized  this, 
the  Red  Cross  says.  Many  posts  are 
upgrading  facilities  and  giving  more 
support  to  volunteers. 

Confederate  cannon  fire 
shook  a bridge  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock River  in  \ irginia  1 20  years  ago. 
Shrapnel  tore  Clara  Barton’s  cloth- 
ing as  she  crossed.  But  it  didn’t  stop 
her  from  bringing  help  to  a Union 
surgeon.  In  peace  and  war.  ttxJay’s 
Red  Cross  carries  on  that  superb 
tradition  of  ser\  ice  to  the  military . 
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I 


“Talk  about  your  tough  outfits  — each  Saturday 
night,  the  entire  battery  went  down  to  the 
club  and  drank-up  every  orange  soda  in  the  place!’ 


“Fillmond!  ...  In  seven  weeks,  I want  to  be  able  to 
charge  40  pounds  of  you  with  desertion.” 


“It’s  really  very  simple.  You  make  out  the  duty 
roster,  I disapprove  it,  make  out  my  own  and  you 
type  six  copies.” 
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• If  your  car  is  burning  more  gas  than  you 
think  it  should,  you  may  need  a tune-up  or  other 
routine  maintenance. 

An  engine  that  needs  a tune-up  uses  an 
average  of  11  percent  more  gas  than  it  would  if 
it  were  performing  up  to  par,  says  the  Car  Care 
Council.  This  percentage  increases  with  smaller 
engines.  One  misfiring  spark  plug  out  of  four  has 
a greater  effect  than  one  out  of  six  or  eight. 

Industry  reports  show  our  nation's  cars  are 
in  the  worst  shape  ever,  according  to  the  council. 
The  average  age  of  an  automobile  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  of  6.6  years.  Meanwhile,  because 
money  has  been  tight  and  recent  winters  un- 
seasonably mild,  many  motorists  have  found  it 
easy  to  postpone  routine  maintenance. 

Additionally,  there  is  a misconception  that 
engines  with  electronic  ignitions  are  virtually 
maintenance  free,  that  there  is  no  need  for  a 
tune-up  because  of  extended  service  intervals. 

It's  true  that  electronic-ignition  engines 
don't  need  ignition  points  or  condensers.  But 
spark  plugs,  distributor  caps,  rotors  and  ignition 
wiring  still  need  periodic  replacement.  Adjust- 
ments of  ignition  timing,  carburetor  and  choke 
are  essential,  as  is  attention  to  the  PCV  valve. 
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and  fuel  and  air  filters. 

How  can  you  tell  when  your  engine  needs  a 
tune-up?  The  council  lists  the  following  symp- 
toms: 

A noticeable  increase  in  fuel  use.  Keep  a 
running  record  of  fuel  used  vs.  mileage  to  be 
aware  of  increasing  consumption. 

Rough  idling  or  roughness  on  acceleration. 

Hard  starting. 

Dieseling,  or  run-on,  where  the  engine 
keeps  running  a few  seconds  after  the  ignition  is 
turned  off. 

Knocking  or  pinging,  especially  under  load. 
This  can  be  caused  by  running  on  fuel  with  too 
low  an  octane,  but  it  can  also  be  due  to  the  need 
of  a tune-up. 

A noticeable  drop  in  power  or  performance. 

If  your  engine  is  a fairly  simple  one  and  you 
can  get  the  proper  tools  and  instruction  (from 
books  or  a crafts  shop  instructor),  you  can  save 
some  money  by  doing  your  own  tune-ups.  Other- 
wise, the  council  advises  having  a professional 
mechanic  do  it. 

Another  factor  that  can  reduce  gas  mileage 
is  rolling  resistance.  When  underinflated,  tires 
don't  roll  as  easily  as  they  should  and  it  takes 
more  energy  to  keep  the  car  in  motion.  If  tires 
are  underinflated  by  four  pounds,  gas  consump- 
tion goes  up  about  8 percent. 

Rolling  resistance  due  to  incorrect  wheel 
alignment  also  cuts  gas  mileage.  A one-quarter 
inch  misalignment  can  cost  about  2 percent. 

Misalignment  and  underinflation  can  dras- 
tically cut  tire  life,  too. 

If  the  thermostat  in  the  cooling  system  is 
missing  or  stuck  in  the  open  position,  the  engine 
could  run  too  cool.  This  could  cut  mileage 
another  7 percent.  A sticking  choke  could  cut 
mileage  even  more. 

Now  take  a car  that  normally  gets  20  miles 
per  gallon  and  assume  it's  driven  1,000  miles  per 
month  and  gas  costs  $1.40  per  gallon. 

Needing  a tune-up  could  add  $7.70  to  the 
monthly  gas  bill.  Tire  underinflation  could  add 
$5.60  and  misalignment,  $1.40.  Add  $4.90  for  a 
bad  thermostat  and  you'd  waste  $19.60  every 
month! 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


Maintenance  Award 

• U.S.  Army  Europe  (USAREUR)  units  can 
compete  for  a Department  of  the  Army  award 
for  maintenance  excellence. 

The  new  annual  award  to  the  company  or 
battery  with  the  best  maintenance  operation,  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Defense  Preparedness 
Association. 

Major  subordinate  USAREUR  commands 
may  nominate  one  unit  in  each  of  three  cate- 
gories by  Nov.  1.  The  categories,  based  on 
pieces  of  authorized  equipment,  are  light  (50-700 
pieces),  intermediate  (701-1000  pieces)  and 
heavy  (more  than  1,000). 

The  USAREUR  logistics  office  will  eval- 
uate nominees  in  five  areas  - readiness,  training, 
management,  cost  and  innovation  - and  select 
finalists  by  mid-January  to  represent  the  com- 
mand in  the  Armywide  competition.  USAREUR 
awards  will  be  presented  to  the  winners  and 
runners-up  in  each  category. 


CHAMPUS  Claims 

• CHAMPUS  (Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  for  the  Uniformed  Services)  claims  for 
Arizona,  California,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico  are 
now  being  processed  by  Blue  Cross  of  Washing- 
ton/Alaska. 

The  new  CHAMPUS  claims  processor  is 
offering  a toll-free  number  for  questions  about 
claims.  People  in  the  four-state  area  can  call 
(800)  426-8802. 

Blue  Cross  of  Washington/Alaska  also  has  a 
different  post  office  box  number  for  claims  from 
each  of  the  four  states.  The  post  office  box 
numbers  are: 

Arizona,  P.O.  Box  1808; 

California,  P.O.  Box  1231; 

Nevada,  P.O.  Box  2616; 

New  Mexico,  P.O.  Box  21364. 

Using  the  correct  post  office  box  number, 
send  claims  to  Blue  Cross  of  Washington/Alaska, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98111. 


• EXJAM,  an  artillery  shell 
that  delivers  expendable  communi- 
cations jammers,  right,  was  found 
to  be  gun-rugged  and  safe  to  fire 
during  engineering  tests  at  Yuma 
Proving  Ground. 

The  155mm  EXJAM  howitzer 
round  contains  several  jammers 
that  are  released  at  preset  intei^ 
vals  during  flight.  When  the  jam- 
mers hit  the  ground,  they  are 
imbedded  one  to  three  inches.  An 
antenna  is  then  deployed  and  jam- 
ming begins  automatically  within 
seconds.  EXJAM  can  disrupt 
nearly  every  type  of  communica- 
tions, according  to  Howard  Phalan, 
an  EXJAM  project  leader. 

The  shell  was  developed  by 
the  Army  Electronics  Research  and 
Development  Command's  Signals 
Warfare  Laboratory.  Joseph  W. 
Miller,  a project  engineer,  pointed 
out  that  the  jammers  are  harder  to 
detect  and  less  expensive  than 
those  now  in  the  field. 


Re-up  Priorities 

• The  Army  has  set  up  re- 
enlistment  priorities  and  screening 
boards  in  an  effort  to  keep  top- 
quality  first-termers.  E-5s  are 
priority  one  and  those  on  an  E5 
promotion  list  are  priority  two. 
They  may  re-enlist  if  qualified  and 
recommended  by  their  commander. 
E-4s  and  E-3s  are  priority  three 
and  should  apply  for  re-enlistment 
at  least  seven  months  before  their 
release  date.  If  the  unit  command- 
er recommends  approval,  the  appli- 
cation will  be  considered. 

• A change  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  loan  guaranty  pol- 
icy now  allows  veterans  to  take 
part  in  home  purchase  programs 
that  benefit  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families.  The  new  policy 
applies  to  conventional  and  mobile 
homes,  but  not  to  those  sold  with 
age  restrictions  to  the  owner. 
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(More  What's  Ne^  on  Pages  2.  S4 


New  Patch,  Crests  Designed 

• The  Institute  of  Heraldry,  Cameron  Station,  Va.,  has  designed 
a shoulder  patch,  above  left,  for  the  National  Training  Center 
(NTC),  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.  The  nine-sided  green  insignia  has 
converging  arrowheads  of  infantry  blue,  armor  yellow  and  artillery 
red  that  symbolize  NTC's  mission  and  capabilities. 

The  new  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  crest,  second  from  left,  has  a green 
silhouetted  soldier  over  a gold  compass  rose  on  a blue  and  red  disc. 
The  other  units  crests  are,  left  to  right,  for  the  203rd  Military 
Intelligence  Battalion,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.;  the  341st  Medical 
Group  (USAR),  Seagoville,  Texas;  and  the  505th  Engineer  Battalion, 
North  Carolina  National  Guard. 


Article  15  Records  Can  Be  Moved 

• Officers  and  enlisted  soldiers  in  grades  E-6  and  above  may  now 
petition  the  Department  of  the  Army  Suitability  Evaluation  Board 
(DASEB)  to  transfer  records  of  Article  15s  from  the  performance  to 
the  restricted  portion  of  their  official  file. 

The  board  will  not  normally  consider  petitions  unless  the 
Article  15  has  been  in  the  file  for  at  least  a year  and  the  soldier  has 
received  at  least  one  official  evaluation  report  (other  than  an 
academic  report).  Petitions  and  appeals  that  don't  fall  within  these 
limits  may  be  returned  without  action. 

The  board  considers  the  member's  age  and  grade  at  the  time  of 
Article  15;  severity  and  circumstances  of  offenses;  performance 
before  and  after  the  Article  15  was  imposed;  recommendations  of 
imposing  officials  or  the  current  chain  of  command,  or  both;  effect 
of  the  Article  15  on  the  petitioner's  career;  and  the  quality  of 
evidence  presented. 

A favorable  ruling  by  DASEB  will  not  be  the  basis  for  special 
selection  board  consideration.  DASEB  also  will  not  act  on  requests 
that  Article  15  records  be  removed  because  of  error  or  injustice. 
Such  requests  are  handled  in  different  channels. 

Petitions  must  be  made  before  Nov.  1,  1985,  or  within  three 
years  after  the  Article  15  was  imposed  or  the  appeal  was  denied,  or 
within  three  years  of  making  E-6,  whichever  is  later.  Petitions  must 
be  submitted  to  the  President,  DA  Suitability  Evaluation  Board, 
HQDA  (DAPE-MPC-E),  Washington,  D.C.  20310. 


PX  Sells  Furniture 

• Thirteen  post  exchanges  in 
the  United  States  now  have  casual 
living  furniture  departments.  A 
new  Defense  Department  directive 
now  allows  exchanges  to  sell 
"knockdown"  furniture  - types  that 
are  completely  disassembled  and 
can  be  assembled  by  customers. 
The  stores  stock  traditional  and 
modern  designs  in  wood,  glass  and 
chrome  for  living  rooms,  family 
rooms,  dining  rooms,  kitchens  and 
children's  rooms.  Exchanges  must 
have  at  least  500  square  feet  for 
furniture  displays  before  they  can 
join  the  program.  The  posts  cur- 
rently carrying  the  furniture  are 
Forts  Knox  and  Camp>t>ell,  Ky.; 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.;  Riley,  Kan.; 
Carson,  Colo.;  Lewis,  Wash.; 
Eustis,  Va.;  Dix,  N.J.;  Polk,  La.; 
Sill,  Okla;  and  Sam  Houston,  Bliss  | 
and  Hood,  Texas.  Others  will  be  i 
added  when  space  can  be  allocated,  j 

Overseas  Births 

• Soldiers  will  no  longer  have 
to  get  a Certificate  of  Citizenship 
for  family  members  born  overseas. 
Public  Law  97-241,  passed  Aug. 
24,  1982,  now  makes  an  unexpired 
full-validity  U.S.  passport  and  the 
Foreign  Service  Report  of  Birth 
Abroad  acceptable  proof  of  U.S. 
citizenship. 

ARMRs  Out 

• The  Army  will  reorganize  the 
Army  Reserve  management  struc- 
ture by  eliminating  the  nine  Army 
Readiness  and  Mobilization  Regions 
(ARMR)  and  adding  two  continental 
army  headquarters.  ARMR  func- 
tions and  resources  will  be  passed 
on  to  continental  armies,  readiness 
groups.  Army  Reserve  commands 
and  other  headquarters. 
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here  were  wet  nights  and  long  road 
arches,  cold  C’s  for  dinner  and  a 
jriissed  meal.  You  attacked,  defended 
jind  counter-attacked,  and  saw  Ger- 
nany  from  the  loader’s  hatch  of  an 
k-60  tank.  You  proved  you  are  among 
he  finest.  You  came  to  do  a job,  and 
lid  it  with  style.  But  REFORGER,  just 
ke  this  day,  is  done.  Now  it’s  time 
b clean  up  and  go  home. 
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Wickham  Nominated  for  CSA 

• Gen,  John  A.  Wickham  Jr.  has  been  nominated  to  become  the 
30th  Army  chief  of  staff.  Wickham,  vice  chief  since  June  1982,  <»ill 
succeed  Gen,  Edward  C.  Meyer,  who  will  retire  in  June. 

In  accepting  President  Reagan's  nomination,  Wickham  said, 
"The  task  will  be  to  ensure  that  the  Army  is  provided  with  the  best 
leadership,  best  training  and  best  equipment  possible  as  we  fulfill 
national  security  tasks." 

His  past  assignments  include  commands  of  an  infantry  battal- 
ion with  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  in  Vietnam,  a brigade  in  the  3rd 
Infantry  Division,  and  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault).  In 
addition,  Wickham  was  the  commander  of  8th  U.S.  Army  and  U.S. 
Forces,  Korea,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  U.N.  Command,  and 
served  as  senior  military  assistant  to  two  secretaries  of  defense. 

"He's  a combat  veteran  with  an  outstanding  record  of  courage 
and  valor,"  said  Army  Secretary  John  O.  Marsh.  "He  possesses  a 
concern  and  an  understanding  for  the  individual  soldier  and  the 
proven  capacity  to  deal  with  policy  decisions  at  the  highest  levels.” 

The  New  York  native  is  a 1950  West  Point  graduate.  His 
awards  include  the  Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with  two 
oak  leaf  clusters.  Silver  Star  with  oak  leaf  cluster.  Legion  of  Merit 
with  three  oak  leaf  clusters.  Bronze  Star  with  valor  device.  Purple 
Heart,  and  Expert  and  Combat  Infantryman  badges. 


Discount  Bus  Fares  Offered 

• Active  duty  military  personnel  and  their  families,  and  service 
academy  cadets  can  take  advantage  of  special  discount  bus  fares 
when  traveling  at  their  own  expense  within  the  48  contiguous  states. 

The  discount  fares  are  offered  by  64  bus  companies  and  are 
patterned  after  a 1982  discount  program  that  expired  in  December. 
The  discounts  apply  to  interstate  travel  only. 

When  the  standard  adult  one-way  fare  is  between  $30  and  $40, 
the  reduced  fare  will  be  $30.  A 25  percent  discount  will  apply  when 
the  adult  one-way  fare  is  between  $40  and  $60.  The  discount  fare  is 
a flat  $45  when  the  standard  fare  is  between  $60  and  $75.  Fares  of 
more  than  $75  will  be  discounted  40  percent, 

Servicemembers  are  not  required  to  wear  uniforms  to  take 
advantage  of  the  discounts.  Travelers  must,  however,  be  prepared 
to  show  military  identification. 

Family  members  must  travel  with  their  military  sponsors  to 
receive  the  discounts.  Children  aged  5 and  under  may  travel  free. 

Return  Defective  Lawn  Mowers 

• The  Lawn-Boy  21-inch,  self-propelled  lawn  mower  (model 
8240)  has  been  removed  from  exchange  shelves  until  modification  is 
made  to  the  mower's  blade  brake  clutch.  Owners  of  this  model  lawn 
mower  should  take  it  to  a local  lyawn-Boy  service  center. 


• Soldiers  who  want  to  start 
direct  pay  deposits  with  a bank  or 
other  tinancial  institution  are  re- 
quired to  fill  out  an  additional  form 
because  of  a recent  change  in  the 
method  of  transferring  monies. 

A completed  SF  1199A  (Auth- 
orization for  Deposit  of  Recurring 
Payments)  must  accompany  the  D \ 
Form  3685  (JUMPS  Army  Pay  Flec- 
tions) if  a soldier  selects  the 
check-to-bank  option  for  the  first 
time,  or  if  changing  any  existing 
deposit  instructions. 

The  remarks  portion  of  the 
Leave  and  Earnings  Statement  will 
note  a routing  number  beside  the 
financial  organization's  name  and 
the  word  "guaranteed"  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  term  "direct 
deposit."  The  changes  stem  from 
the  Treasury  De(xirtment's  shift 
from  composite  checks  to  an  elec- 
tronic fund-transfer  system. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54-56) 


Improved  M-16 

• Though  it  may  not  happen  for  a few  years, 
when  the  Army  buys  new  rifles,  it  will  buy  the 
M-16A2  (shown  at  left),  the  improved  version  of 
the  M-16.  The  improvements  to  the  rifle 
include: 

-a  heavier  barrel  with  increased  rifling 
twist,  to  provide  more  accuracy  and  longer  range 
with  the  heavier  NATO  standard  SS109  5.56mm 
ammunition  (called  M855  in  the  United  States); 

-automatic  fire  changed  to  three-round 
bursts; 

-a  new  rear  sight  adjustment  knob  that  can 
be  grasped  with  the  fingers,  and  a square-edged 
front  sight; 

-rounded  handguards  for  better  cooling,  and 
a redesigned  slip  ring  that  makes  handguard 
removal  easier; 

-changes  to  the  upper  receiver  to  deflect 
cartridges  away  from  faces  of  left-handed 
shooters; 

-a  buttstock  that  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
longer,  to  improve  the  user's  line  of  sight;  and 

-elimination  of  the  lower  slot  in  the  flash 
suppressor  to  retard  muzzle  climb  during  auto- 
matic fire. 

The  Marine  Corps  plans  to  replace  all  its 
M-16A1S  within  five  years.  The  Army  will 
replace  them  only  as  they  wear  out. 


Catalytic  Converter  Changeover 

• Automobiles  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  another 
country  must  meet  U.S.  emission  control  standards.  Military  Traffic 
Management  Command  officials  warn.  In  many  cases,  that  means 
reinstalling  the  catalytic  converter,  oxygen  sensor  and  other 
emission  control  components  which  were  removed  before  taking  the 
car  overseas.  This  must  be  done  at  the  overseas  port  or  in  the  states 
within  five  days  after  picking  up  the  car  at  the  U.S.  port.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  parts  must  be  shipped  with  the  car. 

If  you  have  been  burning  leaded  gas  in  an  unleaded-only  engine, 
without  removing  the  emission  control  components,  you  will  have  to 
replace  them  at  the  port  or  ship  new  ones  with  the  car  for 
installation  in  the  states. 

Overseas  Ford  owners  can  get  new  catalytic  converters  at  a 
discount  by  contacting  the  Ford  Export  Division,  153  Halsey  St., 
Newark,  N.J.  07102. 


• The  new  Retirement  Points 
Accounting  System  (RPAS)  for 
members  of  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents is  now  in  use  for  individual 
ready  reservists.  Unit  members 
should  be  included  in  the  system  by 
late  summer.  The  old  system 
provided  a statement  of  points 
earned  during  the  current  year 
only.  Under  RPAS,  reservists  will 
receive  statements  that  will  show 
all  points  earned.  The  statements 
will  go  out  annually,  following  the 
member's  retirement  year  ending 
date.  To  correct  errors  on  the 
statements,  send  documentation  to 
the  address  on  the  form. 
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MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 

Your  January  issue  of  SOLDIERS 
was  excellent  but  I would  like  to  point 
out  one  mistake.  The  photograph  of  a 
B Company  ranger  on  page  18  was 
identified  as  RFC  Mark  Beaudro.  This 
is  incorrect.  The  ranger  in  that  photo 
is  then  - RFC  Thomas  R.  Williams, 
since  promoted  to  specialist  four.  I 
would  appreciate  a correction  to  that 
effect. 

Sp4  Thomas  R.  Williams 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

We  checked  again  with  the 
photographer,  and  he  has  verified  that 
the  soldier  pictured  is  - as  originally 
identified  - PFC  Mark  Beaudro.  May- 
be you  have  a twin. 

SIGNALS  CROSSED 

I have  read  your  January  1983  issue 
of  SOLDIERS,  and  was  very  dis- 
appointed with  little  or  no  mention 
about  signal  soldiers. 

Most  of  our  job  is  not  just  training. 
It  is  the  real  thing  to  have  day-to-day 
communications  that  support  the  sol- 
diers you  mention  so  they  can  perform 
their  training.  You  also  omitted  us  in 


paragraph  5,  page  1 5. 

A command  is  nothing  without 
communications.  So  give  us  a full 
page  like  the  ones  you  gave  the  MRs  or 
the  medics. 

Sp5  John  H.  Edmond  Jr. 

Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

We,  too,  were  disappointed.  None  of 
your  signal  comrades  thought  June  17, 
1982,  to  be  important  enough  to  sub- 
mit usable  photographs  to  us  of  their 
activities  on  that  day.  All  input  for 
that  day  was  solicited  through  several 
channels.  In  other  words,  we  used 
what  we  received.  It's  too  bad  signal 
photographers  out  there  failed  to 
capture  their  own  corps  in  photos. 

A DRESSING  THE  ISSUE 
Several  readers  have  written  us 
about  the  front  cover  (at  right)  of  the 
January  1983  issue  on  "A  Day  in  the 
Life  of  the  Army."  Here  is  a response 
to  their  comments: 

Sgt.  Dekleermaeker  and  his  fellow 
soldiers  as  shown  in  the  photograph  are 
members  of  a Gabriel  demonstration 
team  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.  The  informa- 
tion originally  on  the  photo  submitted 


to  us  was  incorrect. 

As  a general  rule,  soldters  who 
wear  the  beret  in  garrison  wear  tF< 
steel  pot  or  BDL'  cap  in  a tacucat 
environment.  Exceptions  are  a matter 
of  local  command  policy.  Spectai  | 
Forces  soldiers,  as  member ^ of  mobilo^ 
training  teams  in  foreign  countries, 
could  wear  the  beret  for  identification  ^ 
purposes.  ' 

Dekleermaeker  is  wearing  camou- 
flaged jungle  fatigues,  not  a battle 
dress  uniform.  As  the  commies  wear 
out  that  Bragg  Green  Berets  recen'ed 
as  organizational  clothing,  they  are 
being  replaced  by  BDL's.  How  or  when 
sleeves  are  rolled  is  another  matter  of 
local  policy.  Also,  Army  Regulation 
670-1,  which  contains  information  on 
uniform  wear,  does  not  address  the 
wearing  of  jewelry,  subdued  or  other- 
wise, in  a tactical  environment. 

Finally,  DekleermaekeHs  weapon 
was  purposely  modified  to  be  in- 
operative. The  M-I6  which  he  was 
carrying  in  the  photo  was  permanently 
inoperative  after  it  was  determined  to 
be  uneconomical  to  repair. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUE 

Bravo!  Your  January  1983  issue, 
"A  Day  in  the  Life  of  the  Army,"  was  a 
masterpiece.  The  varied  photos  and 
superb  text  complemented  each  other 
perfectly.  In  one  single  issue  you  have 
captured  a realistic,  true-to-life  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "What  do  people 
in  the  Army  do?"  This  is  something 
that  countless  government-contracted 
advertising  agencies  have  been  trying 
to  do  for  years  — usually  with  minimal 
success. 

Personnel  assigned  to  duties  requir- 
ing extensive  contact  with  the  civilian 
community  (recruiting,  ROTC,  etc.) 
have  never  had  a more  effective  re- 
cruiting publicity  item  than  this  issue 
of  SOLDIERS.  The  meager  quantity  I 
received  was  quickly  exhausted 
through  distribution  to  ROTC  students, 
prospects,  and  campus  leaders  alike. 
Everyone  seems  to  find  it  interesting 
and  very  informative.  Several  people 
have  asked  me  for  additional  copies. 

Congratulations  to  SSgt.  Kieffer, 
Maj.  Bernath,  Mr.  Zidek,  and  all  others 
who  did  a splendid  job  in  this  pro- 
fessional example  of  military 
journalism. 

Capt.  John  L.  Hutchinson 

Southwest  Missouri  State  Univ. 

Thanks  for  the  kudos.  Many 
others  like  the  special  issue  as  well. 
Hope  we  can  surprise  you  with  some- 
thing again  in  January. 

CYCLE  BUFF 

In  your  article  "Airborne  Cyclists," 
which  appeared  in  SOLDIERS,  Decem- 
ber 1982,  you  stated  that  motorbikes 
were  also  being  used  by  the  lOlst 
Airborne  Division  and  the  4th  Battal- 
ion, 9th  Cavalry,  at  Fort  Hood. 
Omitted  were  the  motorcycle  scouts 
of  our  unit  — the  2nd  Squadron  (AIR), 
lOth  Cavalry,  7th  Infantry  Division. 

The  Buffalo  soldiers  received  their 
Yamaha  XT  250s  in  August  1981  and 


have  made  significant  innovations  in 
their  utilization  ever  since.  We  have 
fabricated  motorcycle  racks  for  our 
UH-I  aircraft,  and  our  cyclists  are 
routinely  deployed  from  aircraft  to 
perform  remote  scouting  missions. 
Our  scouts  have  been  deployed  to  the 
National  Training  Center  at  Fort 
Irwin,  Calif.,  and  Cowan  Field.  Idaho. 
In  the  spring  of  1982  they  were  de- 
ployed to  Korea  for  Team  Spirit  '82  in 
support  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  32d  In- 
fantry, 7th  Infantry  Division.  In  June 
1982  they  participated  in  the  Calif- 
ornia National  Airshow. 

Far  from  being  an  "also  ran,"  the 
motorcycle  platoon  of  the  2nd  Squad- 
ron (AIR),  1 0th  Cavalry,  has  made 
great  strides  in  developing  the  employ- 
ment techniques  which  will  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  motorcycle  on 
the  modern  battlefield. 

Capt.  John  T.  Plant  Jr. 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. 


Bougainville,  Solomon  Islands,  39  years 
ago.  As  I'm  in  this  picture,  could  I get 
a big  blowup  of  it?  My  unit  was 
Company  A,  132  Infantry,  Americal 
Division. 

SFC  Jack  C.  Henley,  USAR 
Elk  City,  Okla. 

Sorry,  we  can't  release  the  only 
photo  we  have  of  your  tank.  But 
you're  still  in  luck.  You  may  order  the 
photo  as  large  as  you  probably  want 
from  the  following  address: 

Defense  Audiovisual  Agency 
Still  Photo  Depository 
Room  5A518 
Pentagon 

Washington,  D.C.  20310 
Use  photo  reference  number  SC-USA- 
320560.  Sizes  available  and  prices  are 
as  follows:  8x10  black  and  white 

glossy,  $1.25;  11x14  matte  finish, 

$4.20;  16x20  matte,  $5.50;  and  20x24 
matte,  $7.75. 


Right  you  are!  Thanks  for  keep- 
ing our  wheels  on  track. 

LUCKY  LEGS 

In  SOLDIERS,  September  1981, 
page  22,  is  a picture  of  a tank.  Lucky 
Legs  II,  and  men  in  a firefight. 

This  is  the  tank  I worked  behind  on 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  Invite 
readers'  views.  Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will 
do — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  may  condense 
views  because  of  space.  We-  can't  publish  or  answer 
every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  views.  Send 
your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria.  VA  22314. 
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CROSS-COUN  TRU 

TRACKS 


SSgt.  Victoria  M| 

These  guys  have  a fighting  machine  that  goes  from  zero  to  20  iri 
seconds  flat,  has  1,500  horses  under  the  hood  and  weighs  60  toil 
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THERE’S  something  akin  to  a love 
affair  going  on  between  some  tank- 
ers and  120,000  pounds  of  rolling 
steel.  There  is  pride  in  the  men’s 
voices  when  they  call  their  tank  the 
most  accurate,  fastest,  and  smooth- 
est one  around.  They  say  if  ever  put 
to  the  ultimate  test,  they’d  feel 
much  safer  going  into  battle  with  it. 

The  object  of  this  affection  is 
the  Army’s  M-1  Abrams  tank.  The 
tank’s  fan  club  is  members  of  2nd 
Battalion,  67th  Armor,  2nd  Ar- 


mored Division,  Fort  Hood,  Texas, 
and  1st  and  2nd  Battalions,  64th 
Armor,  3rd  Infantry  Division,  Kitz- 
ingen.  West  Germany. 

The  M-1  is  the  Army’s  first 
new  main  battle  tank  in  about  20 
years.  It  is  replacing  the  M-60  series 
tank. 

The  M-1  program  started  in 
December  1971  after  Congress  nixed 
two  other  tank  designs,  the  MBT-70 
and  the  XM-803,  as  too  expensive 
and  complex.  After  nine  years  of  de- 
velopment, limited  M-1  production 
began  in  February  1980  at  the  Lima 
Army  Tank  Plant  in  Lima,  Ohio. 

In  the  fall  of  1980,  opera- 
tional tests  were  made  at  Forts 
Knox,  Ky.,  and  Hood,  Texas.  The 
Lima  plant  started  full-scale  pro- 
duction in  November  1981.  The 
Detroit  Arsenal  Tank  Plant  in  War- 
ren, Mich.,  became  the  second  pro- 
ducer in  March  1982. 

The  tank  was  fielded  last 
year  and  boasts  state-of-the-art  com- 
puterized fire  control,  a 1,500-horse- 
power gas-turbine  engine,  and  im- 
proved crew  protection.  Mainte- 
nance is  also  easier. 

Tankers  in  Company  C,  2nd 
Battalion,  67th  Armor,  got  their 
M-ls  early  last  year.  The  unit  was 
part  of  the  Army’s  first  fully  opera- 
tional M-1  tank  battalion.  “We 
thought  it  might  be  too  complicated 
for  the  tankers  to  go  from  the  M-60s 
to  the  M-1,’’  said  Capt.  Rick  Werner, 
company  commander.  “At  first,  the 
training  process  was  long  and  drawn 
out.  But  we  learned  that  the  soldiers 
picked  it  up  very  quickly.  The  tran- 
sition isn’t  tough.’’ 

“When  I first  saw  the  tank,  I 
thought  it  was  too  complex,’’  said 
SSgt.  Ronald  Coplan,  a C Company 
tank  commander.  “I  took  one  look 
inside  the  turret,  saw  all  that  high 
tech  stuff,  and  thought,  ‘Wow,  is 
this  tank  ever  going  to  be  hard  to 
learn.’  But  after  I trained  on  it  and 
studied  it,  it  wasn’t.  It  looks  com- 
plicated, but  anyone  can  handle  the 
simplified  computer.’’ 

The  digital  ballistic  computer 
is  part  of  the  tank’s  fire  control  sys- 
tem. Once  the  gunner  identifies  the 
target,  he  lines  up  the  cross  hairs, 
selects  the  type  of  ammunition  he 
wants  and  pushes  a button  that 


starts  the  tank’s  laser  rangefinder. 

While  the  rangefinder  mea- 
sures the  distance  to  the  target, 
other  instruments  take  readings  that 
will  affect  the  flight  of  the  round. 
The  data  is  automatically  fed  into 
the  computer. 

“When  we  fired  the  M-60’s 
main  gun,  we  had  to  stay  station- 
ary,’’ Werner  said.  “But,  we  can 
shoot  on  the  move  with  the  M-1.’’ 
An  M-1  crew  can  zip  along  at  speeds 
up  to  30  mph  over  the  roughest  ter- 
rain and  the  main  gun  will  stay  on 
target.  The  gun’s  stabilizer  takes 
care  of  that.  It  senses  every  motion 
of  the  tank  and  sends  signals  to  the 
hydraulic  system  that  controls  the 
turret,  keeping  it  on  target. 

“We  get  a higher  percentage 
of  first-round  hits  with  the  M-1  than 
with  the  M-60,’’  said  Cpl.  Darrell 
Hawkins,  a loader  assigned  to  C 
Company.  “The  main  gun  is  defi- 
nitely more  accurate  and  faster.’’ 

“Plus,  we  have  improved 
night-firing  capabilities,’’  said  gun- 
ner Sp5  Michael  Dameron,  also  of  C 
Company.  “With  the  M-60,  we  had 
to  use  flares  and  searchlights  to  illu- 
minate the  target,  but  that  gave  our 
position  away.  But  with  the  M-l’s 
TIS  (thermal  imaging  day/night 
sight),  we  can  see  everything  with- 
out that  danger.’’ 

Dameron  said  that  when  he 
turns  on  the  TIS  at  night,  everything 
looks  like  daylight.  Greenish,  ghost- 
like images  with  super-imposed 
cross-hairs  appear  in  the  sight.  The 
TIS  also  lets  the  crew  fire  in  all 
kinds  of  conditions,  including  dust, 
haze  and  smoke  screens. 

“You  just  can’t  compare  the 
two  tanks  in  terms  of  the  fire  con- 
trol system,’’  Werner  said.  “It’s 
definitely  an  improvement. 

“Another  good  point  is  im- 
proved mobility,’’  Werner  said. 
“The  speed  and  smoothness  of  the 
ride  are  the  best  things  about  the 
M-1.’’  The  tank’s  1,500-horsepower 
turbine  engine  has  twice  the  M-60’s 
horsepower.  It  can  go  from  zero  to 
20  mph  in  just  7 seconds.  And  for  a 
tank  weighing  60  tons,  that  ain’t 
bad.  Top  speed  with  a governor  is 
45  mph  on  hard  surfaces  and  30 
mph  cross-country.  Top  road  speed 
for  the  M-60A3  is  30  mph.  The  en- 
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A .50-caliber  and  two  7.62mm  machine  guns  and  a 105mm  main  gun  make  up  the  M-1's 
armament.  The  main  gun  can  lock  on  target  and  shoot  while  the  tank  is  on  the  move 
over  the  roughest  terrain. 


gine,  improved  torsion-bar  springs 
and  rotary  shock  absorbers  give 
tankers  a much  smoother  ride. 

“I  just  can’t  believe  it  when 
we  ride  over  rough  terrain,”  said 
SSgt.  Ollie  Lowder,  a tank  com- 
mander with  Company  C,  1st  Bat- 
talion, 64th  Armor,  3rd  Infantry  Di- 
vision, Kitzingen,  West  Germany. 
“The  tank’s  stability  is  great.  When 
we  hit  those  big  holes,  the  ride  is  as 
smooth  as  a Cadillac.  By  being 
smoother,  you  don’t  have  to  con- 
centrate as  much  on  the  terrain.  You 
can  think  more  about  your  job,  like 
looking  for  fields  of  fire  or  targets.” 

Lowder  also  said  that  he 
would  feel  100  percent  safer  going 
into  combat  with  the  M-1  than  with 
the  M-60.  “You  just  can’t  compare 
the  survivability  of  this  with  the 
M-60.  If  I went  in  with  a ’60,  I’d  feel 
as  safe  as  if  I were  in  a submarine 
made  out  of  screen  doors.” 

“I’ve  never  been  shot  at  in  an 
M-1,  but  from  what  I’ve  seen  I’d 
definitely  feel  more  confident  in 
one,”  Werner  said.  He  said  he  had 
seen  a movie  where  an  M-1  was  fired 
upon  by  Soviet  tank  guns.  The  M-1 
was  then  driven  down  a tank  course 
and  was  still  operational. 

The  tank’s  special  armor 
protects  the  crew  from  all  known 
armor-piercing  ammo.  That’s  be- 
cause of  improved,  layered  and 
spaced  armor  that  can  break  up 
.solid  projectiles  or  shaped-charge 
gases.  If  charges  stowed  inside  the 
crew  compartment  were  set  off, 
blowoff  doors  on  the  tank’s  top,  or 
bustle,  would  break  away,  sending 
the  explosion  away  from  the  crew. 


Sliding  steel  doors  separate 
the  crew  from  on-board  main-gun 
ammunition  and  protect  them  from 
its  possible  detonation.  .After  the 
loader  takes  out  a round,  the  door 
automatically  closes. 

Although  the  M-1  is  more  so- 
phisticated than  older  tanks,  it’s 
easier  to  maintain  and  repair.  Easy 
maintenance  is  built-in.  For  exam- 
ple, a mechanic  can  pull  mainte- 
nance on  70  percent  of  the  engine 
and  transmission  without  having  to 
remove  them.  If  they  do  need  re- 
moving, it  takes  about  one  hour 
compared  to  almost  four  required 
on  the  M-60. 

The  M-l’s  oil  never  needs 
changing.  The  tank  even  has  built-in 
test  equipment  that  lets  the  driver 
and  mechanics  know  if  something  is 
wrong. 

“The  maintenance  isn’t  hard 
at  all,”  said  SFC  Orlando  Lacy,  a 
platoon  sergeant  with  Company  C. 
2nd  Battalion,  67th  Armor.  “The 


parts  and  components  are  \er\  ac- 
cessible. e don’t  base  problems 
with  that. 

hat  we  do  ha\e  problems 
with  is  the  engine’s  air  filter  ssv 
tern,”  Lacy  said.  “Dust  clogs  the 
filter,  causing  it  to  overheat.” 

\S  hen  that  happens.  Damer- 
on  and  Hawkins  said,  you  just  take 
the  filter  out.  clean  it  and  put  it  back 
in.  “Then,  you’re  ready  to  roll.” 
Dameron  added. 

While  the  67th’s  tankers  at 
Hood  had  problems  with  the  air  fil- 
ter. the  64th’s  tankers  in  Germany- 
had  problems  with  track  life.  “They 
get  chewed  up  pretty  quick.”  said 
Pvt.  2 Kenneth  Henery.  a driver  as- 
signed to  Company  A.  2nd  Battal- 
ion. 64th  .Armor.  “That’s  a bad 
point.” 

The  .Army  is  working  on  these 
problems.  For  example,  improve- 
ment efforts  are  under  way  for  the 
tracks,  which  are  lightweight  by 
design  and  haven’t  yet  met  their 
2.000-mile  design  life. 

Engineers  with  the  Tank 
.Automotive  Command  in  Warren. 
Mich.,  are  researching  ways  to  make 
the  parts  better  to  improve  the  tank. 
Changes  include  replacing  the  cur- 
rent 105mm  main  gun  with  a 120mm. 
the  same  one  used  on  West  Ger- 
many’s Leopard  2 tank,  and  adding 
a nuclear,  biological,  chemical  over- 
pressure system.  Production  of  the 
improved  tank  is  due  in  1985.  with 
fielding  set  for  1987. 

For  the  time  being,  though, 
tankers  like  the  M-1 . As  Werner  put 
it,  “Once  a tanker  gets  on  an  M-1. 
he’ll  never  go  back  to  a ’60.” 


An  M-1  tank  crew  travels  through  Gailsbach,  West  Germany,  during  REFORGER  '82. 
M-1s  made  their  European  field  training  debut  during  the  exercise. 
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The  M-1  Abrams  can  hit  targets  while  traveling  at  speeds  of  about  50  kilometers  per  hour.  The  7th  Army  Training  Command’s  Grafen- 
woehr  ranges  are  being  upgraded  so  crews  can  fully  exploit  the  Abrams  and,  when  they  come  on  line,  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicles. 


THERE’S  one  sure  way  to  bring 
folks  out  of  the  woodwork.  Just 
publicly  state  that  you  have  the  big- 
gest, smallest,  shortest,  tallest,  skin- 
niest, fattest,  fastest,  slowest,  pret- 
tiest, ugliest  — or  any  other  “-est” 
you  can  come  up  with  — anything. 
Quicker  than  you  can  say,  “That’s  a 
fact,’’  everyone  in  the  entire  world 
will  try  to  prove  you  wrong. 

That  doesn’t  scare  the  com- 
mander of  7th  Army’s  18th  Engi- 
neer Brigade,  Karlsruhe,  West  Ger- 
many. 

“Unequivocally,’’  said  Col. 
Charles  E.  Williams,  “this  is  the 
largest  troop  construction  project 
our  Army  has  undertaken  since 
World  War  11.’’ 

Williams  was  talking  about  a 
three-year  project  to  upgrade  ranges 
at  the  7th  Army  Training  Com- 
mand’s Grafenwoehr  Training  Area. 
He  backed  up  his  claim  with  a lot  of 
facts. 

During  Graf  ’82,  as  they 
dubbed  the  first  phase  of  the  proj- 


ect, engineers  worked  non-stop  on 
six  of  the  training  ranges  from  April 
into  November. 

Augmented  by  V Corps’ 
317th  Combat  Engineer  Battalion 
and  VII  Corps’  82nd  Combat  Engi- 
neer Battalion,  the  brigade  had  one 
support  and  six  construction  battal- 
ions working  on  the  project. 

They  put  in  550  target  pits, 
17  moving  target  systems,  and  44 
firing  positions.  They  built  52  kilo- 
meters of  roads,  dug  33  kilometers 
of  trenching  for  electrical  cables, 
and  erected  five  kilometers  of  fenc- 
ing. The  engineers  also  built  24  con- 
crete turn  pads  to  keep  tanks  from 
screwing  themselves  into  the  ground 
when  they  make  90-degree  turns. 
Add  to  all  that  16  pre-engineered 
buildings  for  field  messing  and 
sleeping  facilities. 

This  month,  Graf  ’83  begins. 
The  final  phase  of  the  project  is 
scheduled  to  begin  next  year. 

Last  year’s  introduction  of 
the  Abrams  tank  to  U.S.  Army, 


Europe,  and  the  pending  arrival  of 
the  Bradley  fighting  vehicles  there 
drove  the  upgrading  of  the  ranges. 

“The  Abrams  can  move  at  50 
kilometers  per  hour,  acquire  a target 
and  kill  it,’’  said  Maj.  Tom  Gray, 
Grafenwoehr  Training  Area  opera- 
tions officer.  “So,  we  had  to  take  a 
look  at  weapons  systems  capabilities 
vs.  the  ranges  to  support  them.’’ 

Shooting  on  the  move,  the 
Abrams  engages  five  separate  tar- 
gets over  9,300  meters  of  road.  No 
range  at  Grafenwoehr  could  handle 
that.  More  course  roads  had  to  be 
built. 

“One  thing  is  for  sure,’’ 
Gray  said.  “Graf  isn’t  going  to  get 
any  larger.’’  The  amount  of  space 
available  is  fixed.  So  new  ranges 
couldn’t  be  built  nor  old  ones  ex- 
panded, Gray  explained.  Existing 
ranges  had  to  be  modified  to  accom- 
modate the  fast-moving  weapons 
systems. 

With  the  limited  amount  of 
space,  tanks  have  to  make  more  than 
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one  pass  to  get  through  all  their  re- 
quired tasks.  That  meant  putting  in 
more  targets  to  keep  the  gunner  from 
seeing  the  same  scenario  on  each 
pass.  So  to  satisfy  a need  for  three 
tank  targets,  nine  were  installed. 

The  moving  targets,  like  the 
weapons  system  firing  at  them,  are 
more  sophisticated  than  older  ver- 
sions. The  variable-speed  moving 
targets  can  travel  on  elevated  rails  at 
speeds  of  up  to  50  kilometers  per 
hour,  make  turns  and  move  up  8 
percent  grades.  Because  the  rails 
follow  the  contour  of  the  ground, 
the  targets  simulate  combat  vehicles 
on  the  battlefield.  Gray  explained. 

All  the  targets  on  the  upgrad- 
ed ranges  are  hooked  up  to  the  con- 
trol tower  by  electrical  cables.  In 
each  tower,  a programmable  control 
unit  (PCU)  controls  the  targets  and 
scores  hits.  Various  scenarios  can  be 
programmed  into  the  PCU.  During 
the  firing,  the  PCU  shows  when  a 
target  popped  up,  how  long  it  was 
up,  and  how  many  times  it  was  hit. 
The  unit  can  also  give  a printout 
showing  a vehicle’s  total  hits.  Scor- 
ers no  longer  have  to  peer  down- 
range  through  binoculars  to  deter- 
mine hits. 

Much  of  the  upgrade  work 
had  to  be  done  in  an  impact  area. 
Over  the  years,  thousands  of  high- 
explosive  rounds  have  been  fired  in- 
to the  area.  Not  all  of  them  explod- 
ed. A slight  movement  could  set  off 


r 

those  duds.  Before  the  engineers 
could  start  putting  in  new  target  pits 
and  course  roads,  they  had  to  make 
a safe  place  to  work. 

Clearing  the  entire  impact 
area  would  have  been  an  impossible 
task.  So  the  engineers  and  explosive 
ordnance  disposal  (EOD)  people 
cleared  only  those  areas  where  work 
was  to  be  done. 

An  engineer  range  clearing 
battalion  and  an  EOD  detachment 
spent  a month  and  a half  clearing 
the  range.  Walking  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  the  engineers  swept  the 
area,  identifying  and  marking  duds. 
Then  they  had  to  go  back  through  to 
confirm  their  findings  before  the 
EOD  team  blew  the  duds  in  place. 

“Basically,  we’re  working  in 
the  middle  of  a minefield."  Wil- 


liams said.  “Thai’s  got  to  make  you 
a little  nervous.” 

Nervous  or  not.  morale  wa> 
high.  The  challenge  of  the  projeci 
seemed  to  offset  the  family  separa- 
tions. long  hours  and  grueling  work. 

“\S  hai  has  fine-tuned  morale 
is  that  the  soldiers  working  here  are 
doing  the  job  they  joined  the  Arms 
to  do.”  W illiams  said.  “It's  a real- 
time project.  They’\e  moved  din. 
blown  things  up.  put  concrete  down 
and  it  stayed.  The\  are  working 
harder  and  happier." 

"It  gives  us  a chance  to  use 
our  skills,  our  abilities.”  said  Sj'sJ 
.lames  Sieverson.  Companv  B.  v''2nd 
Engineers.”  as  he  pushed  a plate  | 
compactor  up  the  sloping  ground 
near  a target  pit.  “It's  a challenge  to 
do  both  combat  engineering  and 
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Clockwise,  from  top  left:  Soldiers  of 
Company  B,  82nd  Engineer  Battal- 
ion, fuel  a bucket  loader  during  Graf 
’82.  • Others  shovel  in  earth  around 
new  concrete  target  pits  • which  is 
then  tamped  down  with  a plate  com- 
pactor. • Drainage  is  a problem 
solved  with  a lot  of  pick  and  shovel 
work.  • One  of  the  improvements 
going  into  the  Grafenwoehr  ranges 
is  new  moving  targets.  The  targets 
travel  on  rails  high  enough  off  the 
ground  that  they  won’t  be  impeded 
by  rain.  The  targets  follow  the  con- 
tour of  the  ground,  make  turns  and 
can  move  at  up  to  50  kilometers  per 
hour,  and  more  closely  represent  a 
vehicle  on  a battlefield  than  older 
types  of  targets.  • After  running  its 
course,  the  target  returns  to  its  con- 
crete shelter. 


r construction  engineering.” 

' As  Steverson  pushed,  Sp4 

Anthony  Ryland  and  Pvt.  2 Dave 
j McCoy  pulled  the  compactor  with 
I rakes  hooked  to  the  machine, 
i “The  worst  part  is  putting  up 

j with  the  weather,”  Steverson  con- 
tinued. 

1 “The  rain,  mud  and  all 

[ that,”  McCoy  added. 

[ “This  thing  gets  stuck  in  the 
I mud,”  Ryland  explained. 

: “Everything  gets  stuck,” 

McCoy  said. 

j The  weather  was  a major  ob- 

stacle last  year. 

“A  good  rain  can  delay  us 
i two  to  three  days,”  Williams  ex- 
[ plained.  “We  have  to  take  care  of 
i!  the  water,  then  repair  any  damage 
i that  was  done.  It  seems  we  spend 


more  time  putting  in  temporary 
drainage  than  anything  else.” 

The  first  year’s  effort  includ- 
ed more  than  half  of  all  the  up- 
grades scheduled,  so  the  last  two 
years  won’t  be  as  hard,  Army  of- 
ficials in  the  Pentagon  noted. 

Williams  pointed  out  the 
engineers  made  141  field  changes  to 
the  original  design  last  year.  As  they 
worked,  they  learned  a lot  about 
how  to  do  the  project. 

“It’s  like  baking  a cake,” 
Williams  said.  “We  didn’t  have  the 
recipe  before.  As  we  started  explor- 
ing what  we  were  supposed  to  build, 
we  saw  how  things  could  be  im- 
proved.” 

To  the  soldiers  who  will  use 
the  upgraded  ranges,  the  value  of 
the  project  lies  in  the  finished  proj- 


ect. To  the  engineers,  however,  the 
real  value  is  in  the  hands-on  doing 
and  learning. 

“This  is  without  question  the 
best  training  engineer  soldiers  can 
get,”  Williams  said.  “After  six 
months’  experience,  they  probably 
are  the  best  trained  soldiers  I have 
seen  in  21  years  of  service.” 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the 
project  has  been  the  individual  sol- 
dier, Williams  stressed. 

“They’ve  been  the  real 
trump  card,”  Williams  said.  “There 
has  been  a lot  said  about  the  quality 
of  our  soldiers  and  how  they  would 
hold  up  under  a stressful  situation. 
Having  led  3,700  soldiers  in  a dif- 
ficult wartime-like  mission,  there’s 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  can 
hold  up.”  □ 
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Iwa  Batters  Schofield 


Guardsmen  Lend  Helping  Hand 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — Army  National  Guard  units  m 
several  states  spent  the  Christmas  holiday  season  help- 
ing civilian  authorities  in  rescue  operations. 

Soldiers  from  Colorado.  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
provided  medical  evacuation  and  transportation  support 
during  snowstorms  that  covered  the  three  states.  Units 
were  the  5th  Battalion  of  the  I9th  Special  Forces,  3650th 
Maintenance  Company  and  21 7th  Medical  Battalion,  ail  of 
Colorado:  Battery  C of  the  161st  Field  Artillery  Battalion. 
Detachments  1 and  2 of  the  995th  Maintenance  Company. 

and  Headquarters  Detach- 
ment of  the  287th  Mainte- 
nance Battalion,  all  of 
Kansas;  and  B and  Sup- 
port companies  of  the 
195th  Armor  of  Nebraska. 

Fire  units  evacu- 
ated people,  towed  ve- 
hicles and  hauled  sand- 
bags during  a severe  flood 
in  Louisiana.  The  units 
were;  527th  Engineer  Bat- 
talion; 2nd  Battalion.  156th 
Infantry;  415th  Mainte- 
nance Company;  108th  Me- 
dium Truck  Company;  and 
the  199th  Support  Battal- 
ion.—Capf.  Blanche  Mazur 


‘‘New”  Units 

FORT  RICHARDSON.  Alas- 
ka — Fort  Richardson  s 
1st  Battalion.  60th  Infan- 
try, and  4th  Battalion.  23rd 
Infantry,  and  Fort  Wain- 
wright  s 4th  Battalion,  9th 
Infantry,  are  the  first  units 
redesignated  in  the  Army’s 
new  regimental  system. 
Missions  are  unchanged. 

The  units  respec- 
tively became  the  4th.  5th 
and  6th  Battalions.  327th 
Infantry  Regiment,  on  Jan. 
6.  The  regiment  is  based  at 
Fort  Campbell.  Ky..  where 
the  1st.  2nd  and  3rd  Battal- 
ions are  stationed. 

Planners  hope  the 
regimental  system  im- 
proves combat  readiness 
by  keeping  soldiers  to- 
gether longer  in  one  unit 


SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS,  Hawaii  — Last  Thanksgiving, 
25th  Infantry  Division  soldiers  and  families  had  a lot  to  be 
thankful  for  — their  lives. 

Hurricane  Iwa  ripped  through  Schofield  Barracks 
at  speeds  of  more  than  50  knots  on  Nov.  23,  leaving  one 
person  dead,  92  others  injured  and  massive  property 
damage.  Iwa  was  the  largest  recorded  hurricane  to  ever 
hit  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Sp4  Darren  Chastain,  F Company,  25th  Combat 
Aviation  Battalion,  was  killed  when  he  fell  from  a truck 
during  cleanup  operations.  None  of  the  92  storm-related 
injuries  was  serious. 

Damage  to  the  post  was  massive.  No  family  quar- 
ters were  destroyed,  although  275  were  damaged.  Seven- 
teen warehouses  were  demolished  and  32  others  were 
marred  by  the  high  winds.  Many  of  the  facilities  will  have 
to  be  replaced. 

The  winds  ripped  off  the  roof  of  the  25th  Supply 
and  Transportation  Battalion’s  billets  and  mess  hall.  Sol- 
diers still  ate  their  Thanksgiving  meal,  feasting  on  turkey 
under  the  open  sky  amid  puddles  and  debris.  Eleven  bar- 
racks sustained  damage. 

The  hurricane’s  fury 
also  severed  all  electrical 
and  water  services.  The  di- 
vision reacted  quickly,  liv- 
ing up  to  its  nickname, 

“Tropic  Lightning.’’  Sol- 
diers, families,  and  post 
engineering  and  housing 
personnel  worked  through 
the  Thanksgiving  weekend 
to  clear  the  post  of  the 
hurricane’s  devastation. 

— Sp5  Jay  Field 


Ml  ulc;  iiciu  r\ii^ii^ii 

gory  of  the  14th  annual 
Philip  A.  Connelly  Awards 
for  excellence  in  Army 
food  services. 

The  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve (USAR)  winner  is  the 
261st  Ordnance  Company 
(Ammunition)  (Direct  Sup- 
port/General Support).  99th 
USAR  Command,  South 
Charleston,  W.Va. 

Company  B,  1st  Bat- 
talion, 162nd  Infantry,  41st 
Infantry  Brigade,  McMinn- 
ville, Ore.,  has  the  best 
Army  National  Guard  field 
kitchen. 

Connelly  Awards 
honor  Army  food  service 
professionalism.  — Flo 
Dunn 


Korea  Fest 

SEOUL,  Korea  — Donning  traditional  Korean  costumes 
and  Western  cowboy  wear,  30  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Garrison,  Yongsan,  participated  in  the  1982  Seoul  Citi- 
zen’s Sports  Festival  opening  ceremony  and  parade. 

The  Eighth  Army  band  marched  with  the  group 
behind  a banner  that  read,  “Korean-American  Friendship. 
Centennial  of  ROK  (Republic  of  Korea)/U.S.  relations.’’ 

The  festival  commemorated  the  anniversary  of  the 
World  Olympic  Committee’s  selection  of  Seoul  as  the 
site  of  the  1988  Olympic  games.  — USAG  Yongsan  Public 
Affairs  Office 


More  Connelly 
Winners 

FORT  LEE.  VA.,  — The 
Troop  Support  Agency 
here  announced  the  Re- 
serve Component  winners 
in  the  field  kitchen  cate- 
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the  patrzkJts 

H Story  by  SFC  Norman  J.  Oliver 


Story  by 

Photos  by  Maj.  Clifford  H.  Bernath 


THE  idea  began  in  1965  — with  13 
student  drummers  who  wanted  to 
march  in  parades.  They  asked  their 
teacher,  an  Army  Band  musician,  to 
help  them. 

In  1776  Americans  rallied 
’round  a flag  — with  13  stars  — a 
small  beginning  for  a nation  that 
flourished.  For  a Colonial-style 
drum  corps  called  the  Patriots  of 
Northern  Virginia,  13  held  the  same 
promise  of  a flourishing  future. 

And  flourish  it  did.  The  Pa- 
triots grew  like  the  idea  of  revolu- 
tion among  the  Colonists.  Neighbor 


told  neighbor.  Brother  told  sister. 

Now,  when  MSgt.  Sam 
Evans  musters  his  group  for  a 
monthly  parade,  500  young  people 
ranging  from  first-graders  to  college 
students  show  up.  Composed  of 
nine  corps,  the  Patriots  form  a pa- 
rade within  a parade  wherever  they 
appear. 

Their  costumes  and  many  of 
their  instruments  are  reproductions 
of  Colonial  items.  “We  don’t  play 
any  modern  music,”  Evans  said. 
The  songs  are  those  that  accompa- 
nied Revolutionary  soldiers  to  battle 


and  welcomed  home  the  survivors. 

The  Colonial  tradition  runs 
deep  in  the  Virginia  communities 
bordering  the  nation’s  capital.  Peo- 
ple work,  live  and  play  in  the  back- 
yards of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
George  Washington.  Names  of 
towns,  streets  and  landmarks  recall 
an  era  when  pulling  together  in  com- 
mon cause  with  family  and  friends 
gave  birth  to  a Revolution  and  a 
new  nation. 

The  Patriots  became  a family 
affair  for  Evans  and  his  wife, 
Nanette.  Mrs.  Evans’  brother,  Sp6 
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Top,  members  of  the  Thundering  Drums  • and  the  Fife  and  Drum  Corps,  below,  step 
out  during  the  50th  annual  Brunswick  (Md.)  Parade. 


Alan  Granofsky,  a trumpeter  in  the 
Army  Band,  helps.  Other  Army 
Band  musicians  lend  their  talents, 
and  parents  of  Patriots  pitch  in. 

Sixteen-year-old  Connie 
Beard  joined  11  years  ago.  “Our 
next  door  neighbor  was  in  it,”  she 
said.  Word  of  mouth  is  the  main 
way  Patriots  recruit  members. 

Connie’s  13-year-old  brother, 
Ronnie,  has  been  in  for  seven  years 
and  plays  the  bass  drum.  Her  11- 
year-old  sister,  Lya,  is  a flower  girl. 
Their  parents,  Fran  and  Ron,  ac- 
tively support  the  Patriots. 

A little  more  than  18  years 
ago,  Evans  was  a new  drummer  in 
the  Army  Band.  Then  a specialist 
six,  he  was  helping  make  ends  meet 
by  teaching  music  after  work.  He 


still  teaches,  but  he  spends  the  earn- 
ings on  the  Patriots.  The  costumes, 
instruments,  banners  and  flags 
belong  to  the  Evanses. 

The  group’s  first  drums  were 
castoffs  from  a school  in  Baltimore. 
“1  bought  them  from  Charles 
‘Buck’  Soistman.  He’s  the  man  who 
made  all  of  the  drums  for  the  Army 
Band,”  Evans  said.  “He’s  probably 
the  most  famous  of  all  American 
drum  makers.  He  built  handmade 
military  drums,  and  made  rope-ten- 
sion drums  like  the  ones  used  in  Col- 
onial days.  He  didn’t  make  a lot  of 
our  drums,  but  he  did  make  some." 
The  drums  are  built  smaller  to  fit 
children. 

The  original  13  drummers 
debuted  in  the  Halloween  parade  in 


\ienna,  Va..  in  1965.  That  annual  I 
c\eni,  now  a Patriot  ’ tradition,  al- 
ways marks  new  members'  debuts. 
Because  the  group's  first  drums 
were  painted  green,  the  youngsters  |) 
called  themseKes  the  Green  Devils.  I 
That  was  just  the  ticket  for  a Hallo-  j 
ween  parade,  but  the  name  lasted  . 
only  a week.  I 

"We  wanted -omething  more  I 
of  a Colonial  nature.”  .Mrs.  Evans  * 
said.  “Green  Devils  just  didn’t  fit.  1 
We  had  a hard  time  choosing  a i 
name  because  many  high  .chools 
around  here  had  Colonial  names  al- 
ready. like  Liberty  Bells.  Colonials. 
.Minutemen  and  Generals.” 

The  Evanses  figure  they  have 
invested  about  S40.000  in  the  Patri- 
ots. Besides  uniforms,  tricorn  hats 
and  instruments,  they  have  two  vans 
to  carry  the  gear. 

“People  hear  that  and  say. 
‘How  can  an  .Army  sergeant  afford 
that?’  ” Mrs.  Evans  said.  "But  they 
don’t  realize  it’s  spread  over  18 
years.” 

The  Evanses  look  on  the  Pa- 
triots as  their  hobby  and  spend  at 
least  several  hours  a day  on  it.  If 
they  aren’t  rehearsing  the  different 
groups,  they  have  maintenance  to 
do.  Flags,  banners  and  uniforms  are 
mostly  homemade,  which  helps  cut 
costs.  Mrs.  Evans  and  her  mother 
have  done  much  of  the  sewing. 
Mothers  of  Patriots  have  also 
helped  with  sewing. 

“Things  have  gotten  so  ex- 
pensive,” Evans  said.  “I  don’t 
think  we  could  stan  it  right  now  if 
we  had  to  begin  all  over.” 

The  Evanses  must  rely  on 
help  from  parents  of  the  Patriots 
and  other  .Army  Band  members.  ; 
“We  couldn’t  handle  the  corps  as  it  1 
is  now  if  we  didn’t  have  help.”  Mrs.  | 
Evans  said.  “We  have  about  30 
parents  who  help  us  regularly.”  I 

The  .Army  Band  commander,  i 
Col.  Eugene  .Allen,  helps  with  ad-  . 
vice.  Sgt.  Maj.  James  McGarity 
gives  a hand  with  drum-major  train- 
ing. The  band’s  chief  arranger.  Sgt. 
Maj.  .Alex  Smith,  writes  music  for 
the  Patriots.  “It’s  a very  specialized 
thing,”  said  Evans.  "We  have  a lot  ; 
of  young  children.  Most  commercial 
arrangements  are  aimed  at  a higher 
level.”  i 
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The  different  Patriots  corps 
practice  once  a week  at  various  sites 
in  Northern  Virginia. 

“You  don’t  have  to  audition 
to  get  in,”  said  Granofsky,  who  is  a 
former  Patriot  himself.  “If  you 
. can’t  play  an  instrument,  we  can 
teach  you  to  play  one  or  you  can 
carry  a banner  or  a flag.  When  I 
j started  out,  I pulled  a drum.” 

I Patriots  pay  nothing  to  join 

I but  have  to  supply  transportation  to 
and  from  the  parades.  “Normally 
we  just  go  by  car  and  stay  in  the 
Northern  Virginia  area,”  said  Evans. 
For  longer  trips  they  hire  buses. 

The  practice  sessions  pay  off 
and  the  parade  brings  it  all  together. 
Nearly  an  hour  before  the  start,  the 
Patriots  assemble.  Last  minute  ad- 
justments to  uniforms  are  made. 
Drums  and  instruments  are  un- 
packed, flags  are  unfurled. 

Here  they  come.  Miniature 
Colonists  bear  the  banner  proclaim- 
ing their  name:  Patriots  of  Northern 
Virginia.  There’s  the  color  guard 
right  behind.  “The  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  gave  us  our 
first  American  flag,”  said  Evans. 

Listen  to  that  rumble.  It 
makes  the  sidewalk  shake.  That’s 
the  Thundering  Drums,  which  grew 
from  the  original  13  players  to  to- 
day’s 125.  That  makes  this  unit, 
which  started  it  all,  one  of  the  largest 
drum  corps  in  the  United  States. 

But  wait!  There’s  more. 
Members  of  the  Flags  and  Banners 
unit  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Patriots’  parade  line.  Banners  an- 
nounce each  of  the  major  groups. 
Flags  of  all  50  states  pass  by. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  Pom- 


pon units  add  color  and  flash. 

There’s  the  Colonial  Colors. 
Patriots  carry  four  large  12-by-20- 
foot  replicas  of  Colonial  flags. 

Drums  are  everywhere. 
There’s  the  Fife  and  Drum  Corps, 
and  over  there,  the  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps. 

The  Regimental  Band  is  led 
by  more  drummers.  It’s  modeled  on 
old-style  British  military  bands  in 
which  drums  helped  soldiers  march. 
Any  youngster  who  plays  an  instru- 
ment and  wants  to  march  can  join 
this  unit.  “We  could  wind  up  with  all 
kinds  of  things.  We  could  have  one 
tuba  and  50  flutes,”  Mrs.  Evans  said. 

Then  it’s  over.  The  parade 
breaks  up.  With  the  marching  be- 
hind, logistics  take  over.  Gear  has  to 
be  stowed,  parents  found,  and  cars 
or  buses  located. 

The  Evanses  award  buttons 
and  medals  for  performing  in  a pa- 
rade. Patriots  earn  a pin-on  button 
each  time  they  march  in  a parade. 
When  they  win  a first  place,  they 
earn  a medal.  The  group  prides 
itself  on  winning  — veteran  Patriots 
sport  vests  covered  with  medals. 

Good  performance  in  pa- 
rades opens  doors  to  trips  and  a 
chance  to  march  in  the  limelight. 
The  Patriots  have  appeared  at  the 
White  House  at  Easter  and  marched 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  during 
President  Carter’s  Inauguration. 
They  have  even  played  inside  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  justices. 

“We  have  thank-you  letters 
from  two  presidents,”  Evans  said. 
“We  also  have  a letter  of  commen- 
dation from  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. We  were  up  there  for  their 


Warrior  Day,  which  is  their  version 
of  Memorial  Day.” 

The  Patriots  have  also  ap- 
peared at  the  Orange  Bowl,  Cotton 
Bowl,  Kentucky  Derby,  Indianapo- 
is  500,  Winter  Olympics  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  and  1982  World’s  Fair 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  They  are  the 
only  private  group  that  appeared  at 
all  three  major  bicentennial  celebra- 
tions: Concord,  Mass.,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Yorktown,  Va. 

The  thrill  of  the  parade  moti- 
vates most  of  the  Patriots.  “Having 
everybody  look  at  you”  keeps 
15-year-old  Ken  Keiler  in  the  group. 
He  and  his  twin  sister,  Leslie,  have 
been  Patriots  for  nine  years. 

“You  learn  to  make  friends 
and  to  work  together,”  said  Debbie 
Gerald,  a 16-year-old  fife  player. 

The  Patriots  don’t  count 
trophies  and  rest  on  their  laurels. 
There  are  still  plenty  of  vests  with 
open  space  for  medals  and  buttons. 

Two  goals  still  elude  Evans: 
“I’ve  always  dreamed  of  marching 
in  the  Rose  Bowl  and  the  Macy’s 
Thanksgiving  Day  Parade.”  □ 


Top,  MSgt.  Sam  Evans  oversees  the  packing  for  the  return. 

• Left,  a mother  takes  roll  call  for  the  trip  back  to  Virginia. 

• Above,  three  banner  carriers  rest  before  leaving. 
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DEADLINE  AT  IE 

MSgt.  Bob  Button 


i ...  To  man>  a man  in  (he  line  to- 
day, fear  is  not  so  much  of  death 
itself,  but  fear  of  the  terror  and 
anguish  and  utter  horror  that  pre- 
1 cedes  death  in  battle.  . . . 

— Ernie  Pyle,  1945 
I 

To  the  77th  Infantry  Division 
he  was  a buddy.  Americans 
on  all  fronts  during  World 
War  11  called  him  The  Little  Guy,  or 
simply  — Ernie. 

His  name  was  Ernest  Taylor 
Pyle,  the  most  famous  combat  cor- 
respondent in  history  — a civilian 
who  saw  more  battle  than  a lot  of 
combatants  he  wrote  about. 

Ernie  was  a reluctant  hero. 
Combat  depressed  and  frightened 
him.  His  war  began  in  1940  under  a 
rain  of  bombs  during  the  London 
Blitz,  and  ended  on  April  18,  1945, 
with  a single  machine  gun  bullet  on 
le  Shima  as  he  helped  write  the 
bloodiest  chapter  in  77th  Division 
history. 

A makeshift  sign  marking 
the  spot  where  Ernie  died  on  le 
Shima  was  later  replaced  by  a 
monument,  and  Ernie’s  body  was 
moved  to  the  National  Memorial 
Cemetery  near  Honolulu.  But  in  one 
sense,  Ernie  is  coming  home,  larger 
than  life. 

Soldiers  of  the  Liberty  Patch 
Division  are  dedicating  their  new 
headquarters  at  Fort  Totten,  N.Y., 
in  Ernie’s  name  this  month. 

The  center  is  huge  — the 
largest  Army  Reserve  center  in  the 
country.  But  the  1 10-pound  Scripps- 
Howard  reporter  was  not  much  on 
bigness.  He  wrote  about  the  little 
guys,  infantrymen,  and  left  the  big 
stories  of  World  War  11  to  others: 

“I’m  a rabid  one-man  movement 
bent  on  tracking  down  and  stamp- 
ing out  everybody  in  the  world  who 
doesn’t  fully  appreciate  (he  com- 
mon front-line  soldier.” 


His  first  ground  combat 
came  during  the  African  campaign 
of  1942.  He  left  the  comfort  and  hot 
running  water  of  London  “in  order 
that  1 can  go  along  when  there’s 
I some  action,’’  he  wrote  his  editor, 

I Lee  Miller. 

I Ernie  began  to  know  the  foot 

I soldier.  He  had  come  a long  way 
I from  pre-war  days  when  he  traveled 
I the  country,  writing  about  farmers, 
miners,  clerks  and  factory  workers, 
j Back  then  he  told  his  boss,  “If 
I there’s  one  thing  in  this  world  1 hate 
‘ and  detest,  it  is  writing  about  the 
I Army.’’ 

In  Tunisia  years  later,  dodg- 
ing bullets  and  evading  poisonous 
reptiles,  Ernie’s  stories  echoed  the 
thoughts  of  the  combat-weary  men 
around  him. 

“It  had  been  one  of  those  days  w hen 
I sat  down  on  a rock  . . . put  my 
chin  in  my  hand,  and  thought  to 
myself,  ‘What  the  hell  am  I doing 
here,  anyway?’  ’’ 

He  didn’t  have  to  be  there. 
He  was  fairly  well  known  as  far 
back  as  1928  when  he  covered  the 
budding  field  of  aviation.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  read  his  column.  So  did 
Amelia  Earhart,  the  pioneer  avia- 
tor, who  said,  “Not  to  know  Ernie 
Pyle  is  to  admit  that  you  yourself 
are  unknowm  in  aviation.’’ 

The  prospect  of  war  in  the 
’30s  so  saddened  Ernie  that  when 
Hitler’s  troops  invaded  Holland,  he 
told  his  editor,  “The  way  1 feel  now . 
I’m  only  good  for  about  another 
year  of  column  writing  anyhow  ." 

After  Pearl  Harbor  he  grew 
even  more  depressed:  “I’m  never 
going  to  write  anymore.  1 tried  to 


MSGT.  BOB  BUTTON  Is  the  editor  ol  Tha  Spirit,  the 
newspaper  ol  the  77lh  Army  Reserve  Command.  Fort 
Totten.  Flushing.  N.Y.  He  also  has  freelanced  articles 
in  TV  Guide,  Science  Digest  and  Flying. 
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join  the  .\a\y  .Monday  but  wa“>  toe 
old  unless  1 knew  a trade.  1 ma>  ...  | 
build  up  my  weight  and  join  the  | 
.Army.” 

But  soon  he  was  in  London, 
a civilian  at  war.  He  cosered  the 
fighting  in  North  .Africa,  then  Sici-  i 
ly,  then  Italy.  Ernie  was  wounded  at  I 
.Anzio  when  German  bombs  splin-  1 
tered  .Allied  press  headquarters,  i 
Still,  he  wrote  those  caring  little  I 
stories  about  weary  combat  soldiers: 

“It  is  one  lung,  tired  line  of  ant-like 
men.  There  is  agon>  in  sour  heart 
and  sou  almost  feel  ashamed  to 
look  at  them.  . . . Their  world  can 
never  be  known  to  sou." 

Pyle  joined  the  insasion  of 
Normandy,  still  with  the  infantry- 
men he  loved.  He  mosed  easils 
among  them,  armed  ssiih  his  port- 
able typewriter  and  correspondent’s 
armband.  By  no\s  he  had  become 
one  of  them: 


“Eggs  were  not  plentiful  enough  in 
Normandy  . . . but  a good  scrounger 
could  dig  up  a few  each  day  . . . 
from  farmers’  wives.  We  hoped 
someday  to  buy  some  from  a 
farmer’s  daughter.’’ 

Ernie  gave  the  folks  back 
home  an  intimate  look  at  heroics, 


humility  and  humor.  He  wrote 
about  life  in  combat,  and  about 
death: 

“Then  a soldier  came  and  stood 
beside  the  officer  and  bent  over,  and 
he  too  spoke  to  his  dead  captain, 
not  in  a whisper  but  awfully  tender- 
ly, ..  . ‘I  sure  am  sorry,  sir.’  ’’ 


Ernie  came  home  in  1944,  i 
tired  of  war.  He  had  won  a Pulitzer 
Prize  for  journalism.  Women  all 
over  America  treasured  his  columns 
as  letters  from  loved  ones  far  away. 

He  won  honors  from  his  home  state 
of  Indiana,  the  American  Legion 
and  a score  of  professional  organi- 
zations. 


Ernie  Pyle  bangs  out  a story  for  the  folks 
back  home.  His  vignettes  and  stories  on 
ordinary  soldiers  made  Pyle  one  of  the 
best-known  newsmen  of  World  War  II. 

His  columns  helped  get  com- 
bat pay  and  Combat  Infantry 
badges  for  the  infantry  and  Combat 
Medical  badges  for  their  medics. 
One  column  criticized  the  jeep’s 
handbrake  and  the  Army  redesigned 
that  rugged  wartime  vehicle.  He 
could  rest  on  his  laurels. 

But  duty  pulled  at  Ernie 
Pyle.  “War  scares  hell  out  of  me,” 
he  told  Don  Whitehead  of  Associ- 
ated Press.  “I  know  the  longer  we 
stay  with  this  the  smaller  the 
chances  are  of  getting  out.  But  what 
the  hell!”  His  columns  were  equally 
honest: 

“I  dread  going  back  and  I’d  give 
anything  if  I didn’t  have  to  go.  I’ve 
been  with  it  so  long  I feel  a respon- 
sibility, a duty  toward  the  soldiers, 
I’ve  become  their  mouthpiece  — the 
only  one  they  have.” 

He  covered  the  Iwo  Ji.na  bat- 
tle from  aboard  a Navy  carrier, 
vowing  he’d  never  make  another 
beachhead.  He’d  go  in  after  the 
landing  forces  from  now  on.  Then 
came  Okinawa. 

Operation  Iceberg  began  on 
Easter  Sunday  1945,  when  Lt.  Gen. 


Simon  B.  Buckner’s  10th  Army  hit 
Okinawa.  Ernie  went  in  with  the 
Marines,  swearing  again  that  this 
would  be  his  last  invasion.  The 
Americans  met  little  resistance 
ashore.  They  were  soon  to  meet  the 
full  force  of  Gen.  Mitsuru  Ushi- 
jima’s  32nd  Army  of  130,000  de- 
fenders. 

The  Marines  pursued  the 
enemy  north  toward  the  west  coast 
peninsula  of  Motobu,  Just  three 
miles  from  the  little  island  of  le.  E.\- 
hausted  and  ill,  Ernie  returned  to 
1 the  command  ship  to  write  another 
column  and  to  pen  a letter  to  Jerry, 
his  wife: 

I “You  can’t  know  the  relief  I felt, 
for  I had  dreaded  this  one  terribly. 
I Now  it  is  behind  me,  and  I will  never 

I 

; make  another  landing.  . . . Outside 
I of  an  accident  of  some  kind,  1 feel 
I now  that  at  last  I have  a pretty  good 
I chance  of  coming  through  this  war 
alive.” 


When  Maj.  Gen.  Andrew  D. 
Bruce  came  aboard  to  control  his 
77th  Division’s  landing  at  le  Shima, 
The  Little  Guy  asked  to  go  along. 
He  wanted  to  be  with  his  beloved 
foot  soldiers  one  more  time. 

le  Shima,  just  10  miles 
square,  is  dominated  by  a 600-foot 
peak  called  the  Pinnacle  by  Liberty 
Patch  soldiers.  Here,  the  77th  “was 
to  meet  the  stiffest  opposition  in  its  , 
experience,”  according  to  an  offi-  j 
cial  history  of  the  campaign.  | 

The  Japanese  were  dug  into  ! 
elaborate  caves  in  the  Pinnacle,  j 
Though  more  than  10,000  prisoners 
were  taken  during  the  Okinawa  ^ 
campaign,  few  would  surrender  on 
le  Shima. 

Ernie  landed  on  Red  Beach 
2.  He  headed  for  the  305th  Regi- 
ment, and  watched  as  307th  Regi- 
ment soldiers  attacked  the  Pinnacle.  1 
He  talked  with  their  wounded  that  j 
April  night,  38  years  ago.  I 

At  breakfast,  Bruce  mar- 
veled at  Ernie’s  mystical  appeal  to 
the  troops:  “As  soon  as  1 left  him 
. . . he  was  surrounded  by  soldiers. 

I didn’t  know  he  was  going  forward.” 


Ernie  rode  with  Lt.  Col.  | 
Joseph  Coolidge,  commander  of  the  | 
305th.  Coolidge  and  .Maj.  George 
Pratt,  the  division  S-2,  were  going 
to  the  Pinnacle  to  set  up  a command 
post.  It  was  10  a.m. 

Near  the  battle-scarred  vil- 
lage of  le,  at  the  base  of  the  peak,  a , 
single  Nambu  machine  gun  'pat- 
tered  the  dust  alongside  their  jeep. 
Ernie  and  Coolidge  dived  into  a 
ditch.  Pratt  took  cover  nearby. 

Ernie  raised  his  head.  He 
shouted  to  Pratt.  “.-\re  you  all  i 
right?” 

The  Nambu  chattered.  Ernie 
took  a bullet  to  the  left  temple,  just 
below  his  helmet.  He  died  instantly. 

The  sniper  who  killed  Ernie 
Pyle  would  be  dead  himself  before 
sundown.  Gen.  Buckner  would  be 
felled  by  enemy  artillery  fire  within 
a week.  And  when  the  smoke  finally 
cleared  over  Okinawa.  Gen.  Ushi- 
jima.  120.000  of  his  troops  and 
12,000  .Americans  would  be  dead. 

The  nation  would  still  be 
mourning  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt  when  Ernie’s  friend.  Sgt. 
Bill  Mauldin,  eulogized  The  Little 
Guy: 

“The  only  difference  between 
Ernie's  death  and  the  death  of  anv 
other  good  guv  is  that  the  other  guv 
is  mourned  by  his  companv.  Ernie  is 
mourned  by  the  .Army." 

Ranking  Japanese  prisoners 
were  assembled  at  le  Shima’s  small 
airstrip  a few  months  later,  enroute 
to  surrender  ceremonies  in  Tokyo 
Bay.  Overlooking  this  scene  was  a 
crude  wooden  sign  erected  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  Liberty  Patch  Divi- 
sion in  memory  of  a buddy. 

.At  this  spot 

the  77th  Infantrv  Division 
Lost  a buddv. 

Ernie  Pvie 
18  April  1945 

That  marker  is  gone,  but  not 
forgotten.  .A  replica  will  pay  silent 
homage  and  witness  at  the  reserve 
center  dedication  on  .April  23. 
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Garner  thought  he  didn’t  get  the  medals  earlier 
because  of  a breakdown  in  communications.  He  was  in 
the  hospital  after  being  wounded  for  the  second  time  on 
April  23,  1951. 

His  nurse  asked  if  he  won  a Purple  Heart  for  his 
wounds.  Garner  said  yes,  according  to  what  his  first  ser- 
geant had  told  him.  The  nurse  then  marked  the  chart  to 
indicate  had  had  received  the  Purple  Heart  and  went 
about  her  duties. 

In  November  1982,  Garner  appeared  on  ABC’s 
“Good  Morning  America.’’  During  his  interview  with 
host  David  Hartman,  the  subject  of  the  Korean  conflict 
arose.  Garner  told  Hartman  about  his  stint  in  the  Army, 
relating  that  he  had  been  wounded  twice  in  Korea,  had 
won  two  Purple  Hearts,  but  had  never  received  the  med- 
als. The  Army  heard  about  this  interview  and  took  steps 
to  correct  the  error. 

Garner,  a draftee  from  Oklahoma  who  served  in 
the  Army  for  21  months,  was  recently  drafted  again. 
This  time  it  was  not  Uncle  Sam  but  Lorimar  Produc- 
tions. He  is  scheduled  to  star  in  the  feature  film 
“Tank,’’  portraying  a command  sergeant  major  who 
owns  his  own  tank.  □ 


0/ERICK 
GARNERS 
HEART 


Carolyn  Trotter 


“IT’S  BETTER  to  receive  a medal 
late  than  posthumously,’’  actor 
James  Garner  quipped  as  he  was 
presented  the  Purple  Heart  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  Korean  War. 

Garner  has  always  been 
known  for  his  quick  wit,  his  ability 
to  dodge  bullets  and  his  uncanny 
good  fortune,  especially  in  two  long- 
running  television  series,  “Maver- 
ick’’ and  “Rockford  Files.” 

But  more  than  30  years  ago, 
during  the  Korean  War,  real  enemy 
bullets  and  shrapnel  caught  up  with 
PFC  Garner  of  Company  A,  1st 
Battalion,  5th  Regimental  Combat 
Team,  24th  Infantry  Division,  and 
he  earned  the  Purple  Heart  twice.  In 
January  1983,  before  a battery  of 
television  cameras,  microphones 
and  reporters,  Maj.  Gen.  Llyle  J. 

Barker  Jr.,  the  Army’s  chief  of  public  affairs,  pinned 
the  award  on  Garner  during  a ceremony  in  Los  Angeles. 

According  to  Garner,  the  first  time  he  was 
wounded,  he  suffered  shrapnel  wounds  in  the  face  and 
hands.  He  considers  himself  very  fortunate  to  have  re- 
ceived such  minor  wounds. 

When  asked  where  he  was  wounded  the  second 
time.  Garner  replied  in  his  Oklahoma  drawl,  “Oh  God, 
why’d  you  do  that?”  He  dropped  his  head  a little  and 
said,  “Well,  I was  going  south.  We  were  fighting  the 
North  Koreans  at  the  time.” 

He  was  hesitant,  “As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  in 
the  backside.”  In  classic  Garner  fashion,  he  said,  “I 
went  into  a foxhole  headfirst,  and  I was  a little  late.  In 
my  case,  getting  wounded  in  the  rear  end,  they  had  a lot 
of  room  for  errors.  I mean,  how  could  they  miss?” 

Garner  said  that  in  1951  the  medals  were  not  so 
important  to  him  and  that  he  didn’t  want  a formal  pre- 
sentation. But  he  said,  “As  we  get  older,  we  get  more 
sentimental.  It  means  a lot  to  me.” 
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In  1881,  it  was  just  a log  cabin.  Today,  it  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  of  the  Army’s  eight  medical  centers. 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  (BAMC)  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  has  come  a long  way  since  its  humble 
beginning  as  a post  dispensary.  The  present  main  hos- 
pital, named  after  Brig.  Gen.  Roger  Brooke,  was  open- 
ed in  1938. 

During  World  War  11,  three  large  barracks  were 
converted  for  hospital  use.  All  medical  activities  at  Fort 
Sam  were  brought  under  the  command  of  Brooke  Army 


Medical  Center  in  1946.  The  center  now  consiNlN  of  59 
buildings  including  three  inpatient  facilities:  the  main 
hospital.  Beach  Pavilion  and  Chambers  Pasilion. 

On  an  average  day  B.-\MC  treats  more  than  2.5(X) 
patients  in  75  outpatient  clinics,  fills  more  than  4.1(X> 
prescriptions,  conducts  45. (XX)  laboratory  tests.  take*> 
1,5(X)  X-rays  and  prepares  2.5(X)  meals. 

But  Brooke  and  the  Army’s  other  medical  cen- 
ters are  more  than  hospitals. 

Besides  caring  for  patients,  medical  centers  pnv 
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Opposite  page,  pa- 
tient care  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the 
job  at  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center.  • 
Left,  BAMC’s  main 
hospital  buildings. 

• Below,  students  in 
the  BAMC  practical 
nurse  course  rescue 
a “victim”  during  a 
mass-casualty  field 
training  exercise. 
The  exercise  runs 
over  two  days. 


vide  training  in  a number  of  medical  specialties.  Ac- 
tivities at  the  center  include  almost  every  phase  of 
medical  training  and  postgraduate  medical  education. 

Brooke  has  traditionally  been  the  training 
ground  for  enlisted  soldiers,  currently  training  students 
in  16  medical  MOSs  (military  occupational  specialties). 

One  of  those  MOSs  is  taught  in  the  practical 
nurse  course.  The  first  16  weeks  of  the  40-week  course 
are  spent  in  the  classroom,  said  Maj.  M.E.  Cline,  the 
former  course  director.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  spent 
training  in  a hospital. 

“Most  of  the  students  are  E-5s  and  E-6s  on  their 
second  enlistment.  I think  they  are  pretty  motivated,’’ 
she  said.  Motivation  is  important  because  the  students 
take  three  to  four  exams  each  week,  Cline  said. 

After  graduating,  students  may  take  examina- 
tions in  almost  any  state  to  qualify  as  licensed  practical 
nurses.  “Our  graduates  have  an  excellent  reputation,’’ 
Cline  said.  “We  have  not  had  any  failures  of  Texas  state 
boards  here.’’ 

Brooke  also  has  the  Army’s  only  National  Guard 
Physicians  Assistant  (NGPA)  program.  PAs  are  trained 
to  assist  doctors. 

Within  certain  limits,  they  diagnose  and  treat  pa- 
tients, and  prescribe  some  medications.  Active  Army 
PAs  are  trained  at  the  Academy  of  Health  Sciences,  also 
located  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

“The  doctor  shortage  was  why  the  program  was 
started  back  in  1972,’’  said  Capt.  R.A.  Speedlin,  NGPA 
program  director.  “At  that  time,  the  military  was  criti- 
cally short  of  physicians.  The  PAs  took  those  slots 
where  they  didn’t  have  doctors.’’ 

The  NGPA  program  is  two  years  long.  The  first 
year  is  spent  in  classroom  training  at  Sheppard  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas.  After  completing  this  phase,  stu- 
dents are  appointed  to  warrant  officer  status.  Then,  stu- 
dents go  to  BAMC  for  hands-on  training  at  the  center’s 
hospital  and  clinics,  Speedlin  said.  When  they  graduate 
from  the  second  phase  at  Brooke,  they  are  promoted  to 
chief  warrant  officer.  After  finishing  the  program,  PAs 
return  to  work  in  their  units. 

“Three-fourths  of  all  NGPAs  work  at  battalion 
level  in  armor,  artillery  or  combat  engineer  units,’’  said 


LeRoy  Leonard 


CWO  2 Robert  Harrison,  PA  education  coordinator  for 
the  program.  “They  can  also  work  as  battalion  medical 
officers.’’ 

The  PAs  learn  about  various  types  of  medical 
treatment  in  specialized  areas. 

“Here  at  Brooke,  we  spend  one  month  in  each 
clinic,’’  said  WO  1 Robert  Munoz,  a NGPA  student.  “I 
sit  in,  observe  the  doctor  at  work  and  kind  of  learn  what 
he’s  doing.  We  alternate.  He’ll  see  a patient,  then  I’ll  see 
a patient.  He’ll  confirm  what  I’ve  done  or  say,  ‘No, 
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‘‘Basically,  we  examine  an>  specimen  from  ihc 
body,  looking  for  pre-cancerous  changes,”  said  SI  C 
Edwin  Malloch.  non-commis^ioned  officer  in  charge  of 
the  course. 

“Students  learn  everything  about  cytologv.”  he 
said.  “They  learn  about  receiving  the  specimens,  log- 
ging them  in,  processing  them  prop>erly,  reviewing  the 
slides  and  making  a diagnosis.” 

To  qualify,  students  must  have  a minimum  of  60 
hours’  college  credit  with  at  least  14  hours  in  sciencc-s. 
.Malloch  noted.  The  course  is  open  to  Army  and  Air 
Force  students  — classes  are  limited  to  about  16  persons. 

There  are  about  30  specialists  in  the  field  now . he 
said.  .Army  hospitals  having  between  5.000  and  ".OOG 
specimens  each  year  qualify  for  a 
cytotechnologist.  Hospitals  with 
fewer  specimens  send  them  to 
B.A.MC  for  diagnosis. 

“Within  45  minutes  to  an 
hour,  we  can  determine  vvhether 
there  is  cancer  or  something  going 
on,”  said  Lt.  Col.  Hansa  Raval.  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  the  course.  “It  is 
an  efficient  diagnostic  aid.  It  saves 
the  cost  to  the  patient  and  the 
surgery  as  well.” 

“In  coming  years,  it  is  going 
to  be  a very  popular  method  of 
diagnosis  because  there  is  less 
trauma  to  the  patient.”  she  said. 

Besides  training  enlisted 
soldiers,  the  center  operates  the  sec- 
ond largest  postgraduate  medical 
education  program  in  the  Army. 
(Walter  Reed  AMC  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  has  the  largest.)  BASIC  pro- 
vides intern  and  residency  education 
programs  in  22  medical  and  five 
dental  specialties. 

There  are  now  204  residents 
and  fellows,  and  46  interns  in  medi- 
Practical  nurse  course  students  at  BAMC  treat  simulated  casualties  • and  then  carry  cal  specialty  training, 
them  through  an  obstacle  course.  Instructors  watch  and  score  the  students.  Brooke  also  serves  as  a re- 


that’s  not  it,’  and  then  we  talk  about  it.” 

When  his  training  is  finished,  Munoz  will  return 
to  the  Georgia  National  Guard  as  a physicians  assistant 
in  a battalion  aid  station. 

‘‘I  think  the  program  is  great,”  Munoz  said. 
‘‘You  go  through  the  same  schedule  as  an  intern.” 

Although  there  are  enough  doctors  overall  in  the 
Army,  Speedlin  said,  there  is  still  a shortage  in  certain 
specialties.  ‘‘PAs  are  being  trained  to  supplement  the 
delivery  of  those  health  care  services,”  he  said. 

Another  class  at  BAMC  is  the  52-w'eck  cytotech- 
nology  course  (92E  MOS).  It  is  part  of  a highly  skilled, 
technical  program,  mainly  for  the  early  detection  of 
cancer. 


gional  medical  center.  It  is  pariiallv 
responsible  for  soldiers'  health  in  a four-state  area  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  The  region 
has  community  hospitals  at  Tort  Hood.  Texas.  Fort  Sill. 
Okla.,  and  Fort  Polk.  La.  Patients  who  need  advanced 
medical  care  that  isn’t  available  at  these  post  hospitals 
are  evacuated  to  Brooke. 

Coming  to  B.AMC  in  1983.  whether  for  training 
or  advanced  medical  care,  patients  and  trainees  alike 
will  find  the  sprawling  center  a far  cry  from  the  log 
cabin  of  1881.  They’ll  see  that  one  thing  remains  the 
same,  however. 

In  1881 . the  facility  was  big  enough  to  handle  the 
needs  of  the  tiny  frontier  population.  In  1983.  B AMC 
meets  the  expanding  needs  of  the  modern  Armv. 
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story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram. 


In  a time  when  most  doctors 
just  don’t  make  house  calls, 
there  are  some  who  do  — by 
aircraft. 

They  are  doctors  from  the 
Institute  of  Surgical  Research  (ISR) 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  The 
institute  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
burn  units  in  the  United  States  and 
the  only  military  burn  unit  in  the 
country. 

The  institute  is  composed  of 
clinical  and  laboratory  divisions. 
The  clinical  division  operates  the 
burn  center  and  is  responsible  for 
patient  care  and  clinical  studies.  The 
laboratory  division  does  research 
and  testing. 

The  burn  wards  are  in  two 
wings  on  one  floor  of  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center’s  main  hospital.  The 
institute  is  attached  to  Brooke  for 
administrative  and  logistical  sup- 
port. The  laboratory  buildings  are 
about  a mile  away  from  the  wards. 

All  patients  treated  at  the 
burn  unit  have  life-threatening  in- 
juries. Most  patients  have  second 
and  third  degree  burns  over  35  per- 
cent of  their  bodies. 

The  institute  was  established 
in  1947  and  now  cares  for  about  265 
burn  patients  each  year.  The  ISR 
treats  members  of  all  military  ser- 
vices and  federal  government  em- 
ployees burned  on  the  job.  It  also 
treats  retirees,  family  members  and 
special  civilian  emergency  cases. 

“Over  the  last  year,  we’ve 
had  almost  1,900  man-hours’  flying 
on  the  air  evacuation  mission,’’  said 
Maj.  Roosevelt  Stallings,  a surgeon 
in  the  clinical  division. 

“If  a person  is  seriously 
burned,’’  he  said,  “the  physician 
seeing  the  patient  calls  the  doctors  at 
the  burn  unit.’’ 

The  doctors  must  get  all  the 
information  about  the  patient’s 
burns  and  other  injuries.  This  is 
vital  because  it  helps  the  burn  team 
plan  what  to  take  and  tells  the  team 
what  to  expect. 

A burn  team  consists  of  a 
surgeon,  nurse  and  clinical  techni- 
cian. Members  of  burn  teams  have 
on-call  schedules.  “The  nurses  and 
clinical  specialists  have  certain  days 
that  they  are  on-call,  and  so  do  the 
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Institute  of  Sur- 
gical Research 
(ISR)  medics 
mobi(i2e  * pre- 
ceding page 
lor  burned 
crewmen  ol  the 
USS  Belknap  in 
1975  • and.  left, 
for  a group  ol 
Marines  burned 
in  1979.  • Right. 
Sp5  Joseph 
Whitson  con- 
ducts a test  in 
the  ISR  lab  divi- 
sion. 


doctors,”  Stallings  said.  “The  same 
team  may  not  go  out  every  time. 
Whoever  is  on-call  is  part  of  the 
team  that  goes  out. 

“Our  equipment  basically 
consists  of  a medication  case  and  a 
wound-care  case,”  Stallings  said. 
“We  carry  all  the  medications  we 
would  need  here  on  the  ward.” 

If  the  patient  is  within  200 
miles  of  the  ISR,  the  team  uses  a 
helicopter  from  Fort  Sam’s  507th 
Medical  Company  (Air  Ambulance) 
to  transport  themselves  and  the  vic- 
tim. For  destinations  farther  away, 
the  team  uses  an  Air  Force  T-39 
Sabreliner  jet  from  nearby  Ran- 
dolph Air  Force  Base  to  get  to  the 
victim’s  location. 

When  it  reaches  the  site,  the 
team  examines  the  patient  and  ap- 
plies its  own  dressing.  The  T-39,  an 
executive-type  plane,  is  too  small  to 
take  the  patient  to  ISR.  So,  a 
specially  equipped  Air  Force  C-9 
Nightingale  jet  transport  from  Scott 
Air  Force  Base,  111.,  is  used  for  (he 
trip  back  to  the  burn  center. 

“The  Air  Force  is  very  coop- 


Above,  Institute  of  Surgical  Research 
technicians  record  and  process  speci- 
mens for  testing  in  the  laboratory  divi- 
sion. • Right.  Sp4  John  Payne  packs 
specimens  in  crushed  ice  for  actual  test- 
ing in  the  lab. 
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erative,”  he  said.  “Without  them, 
we  couldn’t  do  the  job.’’ 

“If  the  call  is  within  the 
state,  we  can  respond  almost  imme- 
diately,’’ Stallings  said.  “We  can 
leave  here  15  minutes  after  we  get 
the  call.  The  part  with  the  Air  Force 
jet  is  dependent  on  whether  they 
have  an  ‘urgent’  plane  available. 
They  have  one  ‘urgent’  aircraft  for 
those  specific  purposes,  but  we 
aren’t  the  only  people  who  use  it.’’ 
Occasionally,  ISR  burn  teams  have 
to  wait  a couple  of  hours  before  the 
airplane  comes  available. 

“We  have  the  basic  stuff  we 
take  all  the  time,  and  we  transport  it 
from  here  to  there  and  back,’’  Stall- 
ings said.  “Things  we  might  need, 
like  ventilators  and  suction  equip- 
ment, are  available  on  the  airplane.’’ 

Stallings  noted  that  overseas 
flights  have  decreased  for  the  ISR 
burn  team. 

“I  think  if  patients  are  stable 
enough,  it  is  easier  to  transfer  them 
here  than  for  a team  to  go  out.  Most 
of  our  patients  from  Germany  and 
Korea  are  transferred  here  by  the 


physicians  taking  care  of  them.’’ 

Working  as  a burn  doctor  is 
a difficult  but  rewarding  assign- 
ment, Stallings  remarked. 

“You  know  that  when  you 
leave  here  it  may  be  anywhere  from 
two  to  14  hours  before  you  get 
back,’’  he  said.  “Then  you’re  still 
responsible  for  taking  care  of  the 
patient. 

“We  don’t  have  a system 
where  you  can  go  home  and  sleep 
when  you  get  back.  That  patient  is 
your  responsibility  from  the  time 
you  pick  him  up  until  he  leaves  the 
hospital.  Once  you  get  back,  you 
still  have  to  take  care  of  him.  1 
asked  for  the  assignment,  so  I’m  not 
complaining,’’  Stallings  emphasiz- 
ed. “You  shouldn’t  be  here  unless 
you  really  want  to  do  it.’’ 

“Burn  patients  require  criti- 
cal care  nursing  because  of  the  ef- 
fects of  burns  on  the  entire  body,’’ 
said  Maj.  Annette  Aitcheson,  chief 
nurse  at  the  institute.  “Most  nurses 
here  have  requested  the  assign- 
ment.’’ 

Nurses  assigned  to  the  burn 
unit  specialize  in  burn  care  and  criti- 
cal care  nursing,  she  said.  Aitche- 
son, who  has  been  assigned  to  the 
institute  for  more  than  a year  and  a 
half,  also  said  it  is  a challenging 
place  in  which  to  work. 

“The  hours  are  long  in  any 
critical  care  environment,’’  she  said. 
“Since  the  majority  of  the  people 
assigned  here  want  to  be  here,  that’s 
not  negative  at  all.’’ 

The  burn  center’s  laboratory 
staff  regularly  joins  Stallings  and 
other  doctors  for  rounds  of  the 
ward.  This  practice  led  to  an  impor- 
tant breakthrough  in  treating  burn 
patients. 

“Defenses  in  burn  patients 
fail,’’  said  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Mason, 
chief  of  the  laboratory  division. 
“For  them,  infection  is  the  No.  1 
killer.  At  one  time,  about  60  percent 
of  burn  patients  died  as  a result  of 
infection.’’ 

The  center’s  lab  scientists  de- 
veloped a cream  to  keep  bacteria 
from  infecting  wounds.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cream,  the  sur- 
vival rate  has  increased  50  percent 
for  patients  who’ve  been  burned 


over  30  to  60  percent  of  their  bodies. 
The  cream,  developed  in  the  late 
1960s,  is  highly  effective  and  widely 
used  today. 

ISR  researchers  are  also 
working  in  other  areas  of  patient 
treatment.  Better  dressings  for 
wounds,  the  nature  of  infection, 
and  the  screening  of  new  antibiotics 
are  some  areas  that  ISR  scientists 
are  studying. 

One  of  the  lab’s  major  con- 
cerns is  the  change  in  the  metabolic 
rate  of  burn  patients.  The  rate  may 
climb  to  as  high  as  two-and-a-half 
times  the  normal  rate.  This  can 
cause  a 35  to  40  percent  weight  loss 
in  patients,  not  counting  fluid  losses 
from  the  wounds  themselves.  Mason 
asserted. 

The  lab  has  developed  a spe- 
cial metabolic  chamber  that  has 
controlled  temperature  and  humidi- 
ty. The  only  other  chamber  like  it  in 
the  world  is  at  the  Rowett  Research 
Institute  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
Mason  added.  Scientists  test  ani- 
mals in  the  chamber,  hoping  this 
will  help  the  researchers  find  the 
best  environmental  conditions  for 
human  burn  victims. 

“Basically,  the  chamber  is  a 
big  box  that  animals  can  walk 
around  in  and  have  their  rates  of  ox- 
ygen use  measured,”  Mason  said. 
“We  control  the  temperature  and 
study  its  effects. 

“We  try  to  learn  more  so 
that  we  can  treat  our  patients 
better,”  he  said.  “It’s  an  uncertain 
business  at  best.” 

The  burn  unit  has  also  af- 
fected burn  treatment  in  the  United 
States  in  other  ways.  “This  burn 
unit  has  served  as  the  model  for 
others,”  Mason  said.  “Half  of  the 
burn  units  in  the  United  States  are 
headed  by  people  who  got  their  first 
experience  here.” 

“The  positive  thing  for  me  is 
seeing  patients  get  well  and  go 
home,”  Stallings  said.  “Being  able 
to  talk  to  families  and  decrease 
some  of  their  anxiety  about  their 
loved  ones’  injuries.  Being  able  to 
do  something  special.  Being  a burn 
doctor,  able  to  do  something  that 
someone  else  can’t  do.  Those 
things,  to  me,  are  rewarding.”  □ 
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Compiled  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


Robinson:  Walking  on  Water 

Walking  on  water 
may  seem  like  a miracle  to 
some  people.  After  “walk- 
ing” through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  across  the  En- 
glish Channel,  it’s  become 
somewhat  ordinary  for 
one  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco staff  sergeant. 

Walter  Robinson, 
Company  D,  864th  Engi- 
neer Battalion,  started 
walking  on  water  with  the 
aid  of  his  patented  water 
shoes  in  1974. 

“I  got  interested  in 
this  while  stationed  in 
Panama,”  Robinson  said. 
‘‘Sometimes  the  water 


was  so  calm  that  it  looked 
like  you  could  walk  across 
it.” 

The  water  shoe,  re- 
sembling a small  kayak  or 
surfboard,  is  about  eight 
feet  long  and  22  inches 
across.  “They  are  de- 
signed,” he  said,  “so  that 
anyone  can  use  them.  The 
hardest  thing  is  learning 
about  the  wind  and  water 
currents.” 

During  one  of  his 
walks,  Robinson  was  at- 
tacked by  a shark.  “He 
took  a healthy  bite  out  of 
one  of  my  shoes,”  he  said. 

In  1978,  Robinson 
became  the  first  person  to 
walk  on  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Before  he  finished,  he 
was  arrested  and  spent 
the  night  in  jail.  “I  got  off 
course  and  into  a sensitive 
area,  and  they  arrested 
me,”  he  said. 

“I  practice  mostly 
in  the  bay,  but  am  getting 
ready  to  walk  the  Bermuda 
Triangle.  After  that  I'd  like 
to  walk  the  Amazon  and 
Mississippi  rivers.”  — Sp4 
Tim  Dewar 


His  memories  of 
street  life  as  a 7-year-old 
have  left  a lasting  impres- 
sion on  a Camp  Hum- 
phreys, South  Korea,  sol- 
dier. 

Sp5  Jin  Baek,  a 
34-year-old  administrative 
clerk,  donates  $200  month- 
ly to  a local  Korean  orphan- 
age, similar  to  the  one 
where  he  spent  his  earlier 
years. 

Baek  lost  both  par- 
ents in  the  Korean  War 
and  lived  in  the  Seoul 
Peace  Orphanage  until  he 
was  18. 

“I  was  always  hun- 
gry," he  said.  “We  had  one 
bowl  of  rice  and  one  bowl 
of  soup  a day.” 


After  leaving  the  or-  I 
phanage.  Baek  worked  his  I 
way  through  night  school 
and  earned  a chemical  en- 
gineering degree. 

In  1968.  while  serv- 
ing with  the  ROK  (Repub- 
lic of  Korea)  Tiger  Divi-  I 
Sion,  Baek  had  a change  of  I 
fortune.  An  American  sup- 
ply sergeant,  now  de- 
ceased, adopted  Baek. 

"His  life  situation 
and  mine  were  the  same.  " 
Baek  said.  “He  had  no  par- 
ents or  family  and  had 
also  been  raised  in  an  or- 
phanage. 

"When  I first  met 
him.  he  spoke  to  me  and  I 
couldn’t  understand  him. 

So  I just  smiled  and  nod- 
ded my  head." 

Leaving  his  home- 
land for  the  United  States 
was  a big  decision  for 
Baek. 

"Everything  hit  me 
at  the  same  time  — the 
people,  the  cars,  the  build-  i 
ings.  It  was  like  Fantasy 
Island,’ " he  said. 

Baek  joined  the  i 
U S.  Army  in  1978  in  Col-  ' 
orado  Springs,  Colo. 

"I'm  the  luckiest 
one  who  grew  up  in  my  or- 
phanage," he  said.  "Be- 
fore, I always  had  to  live 
with  the  rules  and  not 
think  about  what  I wanted 
to  do.  Now,  I’m  free  to 
make  my  own  plans  and 
do  what  I want."  — SSgt. 
Barry  Collins 


Jim  Locklear 
claims  that  by  the  end  of 
this  decade  he  will  have 
made  nearly  $10  million. 

Locklear,  an  Army 
retiree  living  in  Pirmasens, 
West  Germany,  is  an  in- 
ventor. He  has  invented  a 
device  used  in  Army  field 
stoves  which,  he  claims, 
“allows  the  stove  to  heat 
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Locklear:  Inventor 


Rick  Brewer 


five  rooms,  whereas  you 
could  only  heat  one  be- 
fore.” 

He  is  also  the  mas- 
termind behind  a passive 
solar  heating  system.  “I 
guarantee  buyers  that  if  it 
costs  them  anything  to 
heat  their  homes  with  it  in 
use,  I’ll  pay  their  heating 
bills,”  he  said. 

Locklear’s  most 
prized  invention  is  a 
planter  that  allows  a plant 
to  monitor  its  own  water 
supply.  “All  you  have  to  do 
is  pour  water  into  a funnel 
and  the  plant  takes  water 
when  it  needs  it. 

“It’s  ideal  for  some- 
one going  on  vacation  or 
who  travels  a lot,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  in- 
venting, Locklear  man- 
ages a commissary  ware- 
house. He  spends  much  of 
his  free  time  donating  his 
mechanical  know-how  to 
the  Army  Community  Ser- 
vice repair  shop. 

“Give  a little,  take  a 
little,”  he  said.  “I  like  to 
help  anyone  when  I can.” 
— Rick  Brewer 


Ronald  Reagan:  Trucker  Sp4  Kein  Stevens 


As  he  walks  into 
the  motor  pool,  no  band 
plays  “Hail  to  the  Chief.” 
No  color  guard  escorts 
him.  No  high-ranking  of- 
ficial steps  up  to  greet 
him.  But  Ronald  Reagan  is 
not  offended.  He  simply 
takes  his  truck  and  drives 
away. 

Sp4  Ronald  Reagan 
is  assigned  to  the  4th  Bat- 
talion, 54th  Infantry  (Mech- 
anized), 194th  Armored 
Brigade,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

“I  get  a lot  of  kid- 
ding when  folks  hear  my 
name,”  he  said.  “Someone 
might  ask  me  for  a pay 
raise  or  a new  weapons 
system.” 

The  Tennessee  na- 
tive is  not  related  to  the 
president.  He  says  it’s  just 
a coincidence  that  they 
have  the  same  name. 

“Ronald  is  a family 
name,”  Reagan  said.  “I 
was  named  after  my  great- 
grandfather. If  I’m  related 
to  the  president,  it  would 
have  to  be  very  distant.” 

Reagan,  19,  joined 
the  Army  two  years  ago  as 
a truck  driver.  “I  love  it,” 
he  said.  “My  father  has 
been  a truck  driver  for  22 
years.  I guess  I’m  follow- 
ing in  his  footsteps.” 

Reagan  says  he 
wouldn’t  have  the  presi- 
dent’s job.  “It’s  rough  and 
I’m  no  politician.  I’m  just  a 
regular  person.  That’s  all  I 
want  to  be.”  — Sp5 
Melanie  Hughes 
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GETTING  MORE 

R»YOUR 
BANKING 
DCH.LAR 


WHEN  shopping  for  a car,  a home, 
even  groceries,  we  all  like  to  get  the 
most  for  our  money.  This  should 
also  apply  when  selecting  a bank. 
However,  most  people  don’t  know 
there  are  differences  among  banks 
and  the  services  they  offer. 

For  soldiers  this  is  impor- 
tant. Moving  is  a fact  of  life  in  the 
Army.  A soldier  can  go  from  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.,  to  Camp  Casey, 
South  Korea,  to  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  in 
little  more  than  a year’s  time.  This 
could  involve  changing  banks  with 
each  move. 

Instead  of  shopping  for  the 
best  deal,  many  people  open  ac- 
counts at  the  first  bank  they  happen 
upon  after  their  move.  While  conve- 
nient location  is  a major  considera- 
tion, it  should  not  be  the  deciding 
factor. 

Before  choosing  a bank,  you 
should  consider  several  things; 
What  types  of  checking  accounts  are 
offered?  Are  service  charges  levied 
on  all  accounts?  How  much  interest 
is  charged  on  bank  credit  cards? 
How  much  interest  is  paid  on  sav- 
ings accounts?  These  and  other  op- 
tions should  be  checked  before  de- 
positing any  money  in  a new  ac- 
count. 

One  easy  way  to  narrow  the 
selection  process  is  to  look  for  a 
full-service  financial  institution  — a 
bank,  credit  union  or  savings  and 
loan  association.  For  example,  a 
full-service  bank  offers  checking 


SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 


and  savings  accounts, 
loans  of  all  types,  travelers’ 
checks,  money  orders  and  cash- 
iers’ checks.  They  may  also  rent 
safety  deposit  boxes  and  offer  bank 
credit  cards  such  as  VISA  or 
MasterCard.  But  the  main  advan- 
tage is  that  a full-service  bank  can 
meet  all  your  needs  under  one  roof. 

Banks  today  offer  a myriad 
of  checking  accounts.  Some  are 
free,  others  pay  interest,  and  still 
others  charge  by  the  month  or  by 
the  number  of  checks  you  write. 
Check  out  each  bank’s  options  be- 
fore making  your  decision. 

Most  banks  offer  a normal 
checking  account.  This  is  the  type 
most  people  use  today.  Banks  charge 
either  a monthly  fee  or  by  the  num- 
ber of  checks  written.  Some  still  of- 
fer free  checking  as  long  as  you 
maintain  a minimum  balance  in 
your  account. 

Some  of  the  newer  types  of 
checking  accounts  are  the  NOW  ac- 
count, “Checking  Plus"  or  “Ready 
Reserve"  checking,  and  the  bank’s 
debit  card. 

A NOW  account,  or  negoti- 
able order  of  withdrawal,  is  a check- 
ing account  that  earns  interest.  Be- 
fore selecting  a NOW  account, 
though,  make  sure  you'll  be  able  to 
maintain  the  minimum  balance  re- 
quired for  free  checking.  If  your  ac- 
count falls  below  this  figure,  the 
bank  will  levy  service  charges  that 
may  far  outweigh  any  interest  you 


may  base  earned  \viih 

your  account. 

Checking  Plus,  also  called 
Ready  Reserve,  provides  automatic 
overdraft  protection.  If  you  have 
this  service,  the  bank  will  coser  your 
checks  even  if  your  account  has  in- 
sufficient funds.  Of  course,  you  will 
have  to  pay  for  this  service. 

Checking  Plus  is  based  on  a 
loan  agreement  you  make  when  you 
open  your  account.  You  agree,  in 
advance,  to  repay  the  bank  for  its 
money  plus  a service  charge.  Some 
banks  may  charge  your  \ lS.-\  or 
MasterCard  with  any  Checking  Plus 
funds  they  deposit  to  your  checking 
account. 

.An  occasional  oserdraft  or 
spur-of-the-moment  purchase  can 
make  the  Checking  Plus  attraciise. 
But,  if  you  rely  on  oserdraft  protec- 
tion to  cover  your  eseryday  ex- 
penses or  to  keep  your  checking  ac- 
count in  line.  Checking  Plus  could 
be  a noose  slowly  tightening  around 
your  neck  as  it  becomes  harder  and 
harder  to  pay  back  the  mone\  bor- 
rowed. It  takes  careful  planning  and 
self-control  to  make  this  type  of  ac- 
count work  for  you. 

.Another  type  of  checking  op- 
tion is  the  bank  debit  card.  The 
debit  card  looks  like  a \ IS  A or 
MasterCard,  but  it  differs  from 
them  in  main  wavs. 
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First  of  all,  debit  cards  are 
not  credit  cards.  There  is  no  credit 
or  easy  payment  plan.  When  you 
use  the  card,  the  bank  automatically 
withdraws  funds  from  your  check- 
ing or  savings  account  and  transfers 
them  to  the  merchant’s  account.  You 
specify  which  account  you  want 
charged  when  you  apply  for  the 
debit  card. 

Debit  cards  eliminate  the 
need  to  carry  a checkbook  around 
for  the  most  part.  One  problem  with 
the  debit  card  is  that  it’s  hard  to 
keep  track  of  your  daily  balance  be- 
cause all  charges  are  deducted  elec- 
tronically. 

Besides  these  special  ac- 
counts, some  banks  offer  free  check- 
ing if  you  keep  a minimum  balance 
in  a regular  savings  account. 

There  are  probably  as  many 
different  types  of  savings  accounts 
as  there  are  checking  accounts.  Sav- 
ings accounts  vary  with  the  interest 
they  earn,  the  amount  required  to 
open  the  account,  minimum  time  re- 
quired for  funds  to  remain  on  de- 
posit, and  the  method  of  compound- 
ing interest. 

For  example,  a regular  sav- 
ings account  can  be  opened  for  as 
little  as  one  dollar,  with  the  interest 
rate  about  5.25  percent.  This  in- 
terest can  be  compounded  daily  and 


paid  quarterly.  A regular  savings  ac- 
count could  be  just  the  thing  if  you 
need  quick  access  to  your  savings, 
or  if  you  do  not  have  a large  amount 
to  invest. 

Investment  certificates,  also 
called  certificates  of  deposit,  usually 
require  a minimum  of  $500  to 
$1,000.  They  pay  about  7.75  percent 
interest  on  your  deposit,  which  can 
be  compounded  quarterly.  How- 
ever, a bank  may  require  you  to 
leave  your  money  on  deposit  for  up 
to  eight  years. 

Some  of  the  newer  types  of 
savings  accounts  are  the  insured 
money  market  certificate  and  the 
Super-NOW  accounts.  The  funds 
deposited  with  the  insured  money 
market  fund  are  protected  by  the 
FDIC  (Federal  Depositors  Insur- 
ance Corp.).  The  FDIC  insures  ac- 
counts up  to  $100,000. 

These  accounts  usually  re- 
quire a minimum  initial  deposit  of 
about  $2,500.  The  rate  of  interest 
varies  weekly  or  monthly,  depend- 
ing upon  the  market  conditions. 
Some  banks  offer  free  checking, 
overdraft  protection  and  a mini- 
mum guaranteed  interest  rate  with 
these  new  accounts. 

The  newest  entry  into  the 
savings  field  is  the  Super-NOW  ac- 
count, which  is  to  savings  what  the 


NOW  account  has  been  to  checking. 

A miminum  of  $2,500  is  re- 
quired to  open  the  new  account. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  interest  rate 
the  banks  can  pay  on  this  account. 
What  they  pay  is  dictated  by  the 
market.  Although  the  Super-NOW 
accounts  offer  greater  interest  and 
check  writing,  they  have  their  limi- 
tations. The  balance  cannot  fall 
below  a certain  amount.  And  there 
may  be  a minimum  number  of 
checks  you  can  write  each  month  or 
a minimum  amount  of  each  check. 
You  should  carefully  review  each 
bank’s  requirements  on  these  ac- 
counts before  deciding. 

A full-service  bank  will  fill 
most  of  your  financial  needs,  but  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  two  banks. 
This  is  especially  true  for  soldiers. 

One  bank  serves  as  your  per- 
manent bank  to  receive  your  month- 
ly direct-deposit  check.  This  way, 
wherever  you  are  stationed,  you’ll 
always  have  your  paycheck  de- 
posited and  have  access  to  it.  This 
permanent  account  can  be  used  to 
pay  most  of  your  bills,  such  as  rent 
or  mortgage  payments,  car  pay- 
ments, bank  credit  cards  and  charge 
accounts. 

You  also  open  an  account  at 
a local  bank  and  keep  it  fed  by  writ- 
ing a check  or  having  your  perma- 
nent bank  automatically  transfer 
funds.  The  local  checking  account 
allows  you  to  pay  for  local  expenses 
like  groceries.  This  gives  you  ready 
access  to  your  money  and  helps  you 
establish  a local  base  for  credit. 

Banks  today  offer  a rainbow 
of  different  savings  and  checking 
account  options.  Bank  credit  cards, 
safety  deposit  boxes,  loans,  trav- 
elers’ checks,  money  orders  and 
cashiers’  checks  — they  all  have 
their  place  and  use. 

Many  banks  offer  combina- 
tions or  packages  that  include  check- 
ing and  savings  accounts,  with  spe- 
cial discounts  on  travelers’  check 
fees,  money  orders  and  safety  de- 
posit box  rentals. 

Careful  planning  and  a little 
time  spent  with  a banker  can  help 
you  get  the  most  for  your  banking 
dollar.  It’s  just  like  shopping  for  a 
new  car:  We  all  look  for  the  best 
deal  in  town.  □ 


Once  upon  a time,  banks  offered  only  no-interest  checking  and  low-interest  savings  ac- 
counts. It’s  a jungle  out  there  today,  with  wise  shoppers  hunting  for  high  interest. 
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Story  by  Faith  Faircloth 
Illustration  by  Tony  Zidek 


IF  you’re  like  me,  there’s  always  too 
much  month  left  at  the  end  of  the 
money.  I had  what  I thought  was  a 
pretty  good  system  for  dealing  with 
this  condition. 

\\  hile  my  friends  were  home 
playing  their  video  games,  1 was  out 
on  the  highway  becoming  an  auto- 
matic bank  teller  (ABT)  machine 
freak.  I wasn’t  making  deposits  or 
transferring  funds  to  savings.  (Sav- 
ings?!) 1 was  getting  cash  advances 
on  my  credit  card. 

My  system  was  simple 
enough.  On  payday  1 would  sit 
down  and  add  up  all  the  bills  that 
had  come  since  last  payday.  If  my 
total  bills  were  more  than  my  total 
paycheck,  1 would  figure  out  how 
much  I was  short  and  hit  the  road  in 
search  of  the  nearest  ABT  machine. 
1 was  even  getting  cash  advances  on 
my  credit  cards  to  make  monthly 
credit  card  payments. 

This  worked  for  quite  a 
while.  Then  one  evening  something 
terrible  happened.  I had  driven  to 
the  nearest  ABT  machine,  inserted 
my  credit  card,  punched  in  my  se- 
cret code  and  waited  for  the  crisp 
$20  bills  to  come  out.  The  machine 
spit  my  card  back  at  me.  There  was 
also  a not-so-nice  message  flashing 
on  its  little  computer  screen.  1 had 
exceeded  my  limit. 

The  man  standing  behind  me 
pretended  not  to  notice  the  commo- 
tion the  blasted  machine  was  mak- 
ing or  my  agonizing  embarrassment 
as  1 crept  back  to  my  car. 

1 didn’t  sleep  very  well  that 
night.  There  must  be  other  people  in 
my  situation,  1 thought.  What 
would  they  do? 

The  next  morning  1 called 
Army  Community  Service  (ACS) 
and  made  an  appointment  with 
Ruth  Siegel,  consumer  affairs  coor- 
dinator for  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Since  I was  too  embarrassed 
to  discuss  my  own  dilemma  with 
her,  1 asked  what  other  people  do  in 


a situation  like  this.  She  talked 
about  how  post  .ACS  offices  help 
soldiers  and  families. 

“Unfortunately,  most  people 
are  embarrassed  and  just  think 
things  are  going  to  work  themselves 
out,’’  she  said.  “We  don’t  usually 
see  them  until  their  commander 
sends  them  to  us.  If  they  realize 
they’re  headed  for  trouble  and  come 
to  us  on  their  ow  n,  it’s  strictly  confi- 
dential. It’s  just  like  going  to  a 
lawyer.’’ 

She  began  by  saying  people 
should  control  their  money  and  not 
let  their  money  control  them.  “The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  set  up  a bud- 
get,’’ she  said. 

1 cringed. 

“Budgeting  is  not  that  pain- 
ful,’’ she  said.  “All  of  us,  no  matter 
what  economic  level  we’re  at,  need 
to  budget  our  money. 

“First,  find  your  available 
monthly  income,’’  she  said.  “Start 
with  your  base  pay,  add  your  hous- 
ing allowance  and  any  variable  hous- 
ing allowance,  separate  rations,  over- 
seas or  hazardous-duty  pay  and 
clothing  allowance. 

“Then  look  at  your  allot- 
ments,’’ she  said.  “That’s  a deduc- 
tion. Subtract  the  allotments  and  any 
taxes,  and  you  come  up  with  your 
take-home  pay.  Add  the  spouse’s  in- 
come, moonlighting  pay  or  other  in- 
come, less  any  deductions.  This  tells 
us  the  total  we  have  to  work  with. 

“Now  decide  how  to  spend 
this  money,’’  she  said.  “I  think  sav- 
ings should  come  first,  ’t'ou  can  al- 
ways find  15  or  20  places  for  your 
money  to  go  which  may  seem  im- 
portant, but  it’s  important  to  pay 
yourself  first.  People  should  have  a 
cushion  in  case  things  go  wrong. 
You  should  get  to  the  point  where 
you  have  two  months’  salary  in  the 
bank  for  emergencies.” 

If  1 had  two  months’  salary 
in  the  bank,  I w ouldn’t  be  having  an 
emergency,  1 thought. 


“Then  we  ha\e  your  living 
expenses,”  she  continued.  Things 
like  rent  or  mortgage,  water,  elec- 
tricity, gas,  groceries,  eating  out. 
entertainment,  transportation,  per- 
sonal care,  clothing,  child  care, 
laundry  and  telephone  bills  I think 
the  telephone  bill  — the  long-dis- 
tance calls  — is  one  way  mones  dis- 
appears without  us  realizing  it." 

“Tell  me  about  it,"  1 said. 
“My  phone  bill  was  S120  last 
month.” 

“Housing  is  probabls  the 
biggest  item  in  the  budget.”  ^he 
said.  “The  charts  call  for  25  percent 
of  your  income  for  housing,  but  we 
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There  was  always  ^ 
too  much  month  left  ati 
the  end  of  the  money,, 
but  I had  a system.  I’d 
subtract  my  bills  from 
my  paycheck,  see  how 
short  I’d  be,  and  then 
search  for  the  nearestj 
electronic  banking 
machine  ... 
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the  supermarket,  you’re  staggered 
by  the  designer  packaging  and  dif- 
ferent sizes,”  Siegel  said.  ‘‘You 
don’t  really  know  if  something  is 
better  because  it  costs  more. 

‘‘You  have  to  compare 
price,”  she  said.  ‘‘How  long  does  it 
take  to  cook  ‘quick’  grits  that  cost 
42  cents  a pound  as  opposed  to  ‘in- 
stant’ grits  that  cost  $1.42  a pound? 
Are  a few  minutes’  cooking  time 
worth  $1?  This  is  what  we  want  you 
to  look  at. 

‘‘It’s  like  TV  dinners.  How 
much  are  you  paying  for  the  chicken 
in  a TV  dinner?  Compare  this  with 
the  price  of  chicken  in  the  meat  de- 
partment,” she  said.  ‘‘Use  the  unit 
pricing  where  it’s  available.  Com- 
pare the  cost  per  pound  instead  of 
the  prices  on  the  packages.  You’ll 
find  the  economy  size  is  not  always 
the  cheapest.  Sometimes  the  large 
can  of  tuna  costs  more  per  pound 
than  the  small  can.” 

She  said  it’s  important  to 
keep  your  lifestyle  in  mind,  to  have 
goals  and  things  that  are  important 
to  you. 

‘‘If  you  set  up  a budget  and 
don’t  include  these  things,  it’s  never 
going  to  work,”  Siegel  said.  ‘‘It’s 
sort  of  like  a diet.  If  you  don’t  leave 
in  something  you  really  want  to 
eat,  it’s  not  going  to  work.” 

At  first,  you’re 
going  to  have  to 
estimate  some 
areas,  she 
said.  As 


patterns  develop,  you  can  see 
whether  the  budget  is  working. 
Maybe  you  don’t  need  to  spend  so 
much  for  food.  Maybe  you’d  rather 
do  other  things  with  the  money. 

‘‘Then,  there  are  other  ex- 
penses,” she  said.  ‘‘Some  people  give 
to  the  church.  Some  people  have  ex- 
penses for  education  or  sports.  Some 
things  depend  on  your  lifestyle.  For 
instance,  a new  car  payment  might 
wreck  your  budget.  You  may  have  to 
think  about  buying  a used  car  or  fix- 
ing up  the  old  one.” 

For  once,  1 was  ahead  of  her; 
1 knew  I couldn’t  afford  a new  car. 

Then  she  had  a worksheet  for 
bills  paid  once  a year,  twice  a year 
and  every  three  months.  Your  bud- 
get may  say  ‘‘insurance,”  but  you 
don’t  put  money  aside  in  a different 
account  for  it.  You  may  need  a cal- 
endar to  plan  so  you’ll  have  the 
money  to  pay  car  insurance  and 
other  big  bills. 

1 couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer. 
‘‘What  about  credit  cards?”  1 asked. 

‘‘When  we  get  someone  who’s 
really  in  over  his  head,  a counselor 
will  figure  out  how  much  money  is 
available  to  pay  creditors.  Usually 
we  write  a letter  to  the  creditors  tell- 
ing them  the  client  is  in  a debt  liqui- 
dation program  and  has  signed  an 
agreement  to  pay  all  his  bills.  Then 
we  try  to  arrive  at  a lower  payment 
the  client  can  afford  and  the  credi- 
tor will  accept.” 

Most  creditors  are  reason- 
able, she  said.  They  know  they  can’t 
get  money  from  someone  who 
doesn’t  have  it. 

She  hadn’t  met  my  ABT. 

‘‘The  next  step  is  to  make  cli- 
ents cut  up  their  credit  cards,”  she 
said.  ‘‘There’s  no  more  charg- 
ing. Clients  sign  an  agreement  to 
to  pay  their  bills,  and  if  they  don’t 
stick  to  it,  they’re  dismissed  from 
the  program.”  Creditors  and  com- 
manders are  then  notified. 

‘‘So  it’s  quite  serious,” 
Siegel  said,  ‘‘and  people  take  it  seri- 
ously. 1 think  a lot  of  people  need 
help.  1 think  it’s  good  when  they  ad- 
mit it  and  come  to  us  for  help.” 

I saw  where  she  was  coming 
from  — and  knew  where  I needed  to 
be  going. 

Budget,  here  1 come!  □ 


I 

know  it’s  probably  closer  to  30  per- 
,cent.  Food  runs  a close  second  at 
about  20  percent.” 

‘‘I  don’t  spend  that  much  for 
food,”  I said. 

‘‘Did  you  include  eating  out 
and  eating  at  work?”  she  asked.  ‘‘If 
I you  spend  a dollar  a day  in  the  vend- 
ing machines,  that’s  $5  a week  or 
$20  a month.  And  what  about  the 
kids’  lunches  for  school,  do  you 
make  sandwiches?” 

Let’s  see,  that’s  $20  a month 
plus  85  cents  a day  for  five  days 
times  three  ...  ‘‘I  think  I need 
more  money  for  food,”  I said. 

‘‘Don’t  be  discouraged,”  she 
said.  ‘‘You  don’t  have  to  change 
your  lifestyle,  but  maybe  you  have 
to  make  more  intelligent  choices. 
Times  have  changed.  In  our  grand- 
mother’s day,  you  bought  a product 
without  a label,  just  so  much  flour 
or  so  many  pickles. 

‘‘Now  when  you  walk  into 


TWO  MEN  in  their  early  20s  stood 
on  a sidewalk  in  a small  German 
town.  Glancing  at  the  faces  of 
passers-by,  they  caught  the  eye  of 
one. 

Assuming  from  their  youth 
and  closely  cropped  hair  that  the 
two  were  American  soldiers,  the 
passer-by,  also  an  American,  said, 
“How  ya  doin?” 

“How’s  it  going?’’  one  of 
the  pair  answered  absently,  nodding 
and  turning  his  head  to  glance  back 
down  the  street.  Suddenly  his  eyes 
widened  and  he  quickly  turned  back 
to  the  passer-by. 

“Are  you  an  American?’’  he 
asked  hopefully.  The  pair  sighed 
with  relief  as  the  passer-by  said  that 
he  was. 

“Say,  can  ya  tell  us  where  the 
bus  stop  is?’’  asked  one. 

“Gee,  I’m  afraid  not,’’  the 
passer-by  said.  “I’m  new  here  my- 
self.’’ He  looked  up  and  down  the 
street,  craning  his  neck  as  though  he 
hoped  he  would  spot  it  himself. 
Suddenly  he  smiled  and  said,  “Hey, 
I think  1 can  ask  someone.’’ 

The  passer-by  bit  his  lower  lip 
and  closed  his  eyes  tightly,  searching 
his  memory  for  the  right  words. 
“Bus  stop,  bus  stop,’’  he  thought. 
“Ah,  Haltestelle.  That’s  it.  Bus- 
haltestelle.’’ 

Looking  around  for  a likely 
candidate,  he  mouthed  the  words  as 
he  mentally  ran  through  the  sen- 
tences he  would  need.  He  focused 
on  a middle-aged  man,  hoping  that 
the  laugh  lines  around  the  man’s 
eyes  and  his  age  were  signs  of  amia- 
bility and  patience.  The  American 
stepped  toward  him  and  said,  “Ent- 
schuldigen  Sie,  bitte.’’ 

As  the  man  turned,  the 
American  hesitated  a moment  and 
then  said,  “Wo  ist  der  Bushaltes- 
telle?”  He  spoke  quickly,  hoping  to 
get  the  words  out  before  he  forgot 
something. 

Cocking  his  head  slightly  and 
knitting  his  brow  the  man  stared 
quizzically  at  the  American. 

“Ohmigod!”  thought  the 
American.  “It  didn’t  work.  He 
didn’t  understand  me.’’ 

Suddenly  the  man  smiled.  It 
took  a moment  for  him  to  overcome 
the  American’s  pronunciation  and 
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use  of  the  article  “der”  instead  of 
“die,”  but  he  had  understood.  For 
the  American  the  easy  part  was 
over.  The  hard  part  was  trying  to 
understand  the  directions. 

As  the  German  rattled  on  in 
his  native  tongue,  panic  began  to 
overtake  the  American.  His  mind 
raced  as  he  latched  onto  key  words 
to  translate  while  trying  to  listen  for 
other  words  he  understood. 

“Erste  Strasse,  Strasse, 
Strasse  . . . that’s  street,  first 
street,”  thought  the  American. 
“Rechts,  rechts,  ein  hundert  Meters 
. . . that’s  a hundred  meters  on  the 
right.  No,  it’s  right,  then  a hundred 
meters.  The  first  street  on  the  right, 
then  go  a hundred  meters.  That’s  it! 
I think.” 

The  American  thanked  the 
German,  turned  back  to  the  soldiers 
and  gave  them  what  he  hoped  was 
the  directions  to  the  bus  stop.  As  he 
went  on  his  way,  he  began  to  feel 
relieved. 

“That  wasn’t  so  bad,”  he 
thought,  forgetting  the  terror  that 
had  begun  to  come  over  him  as  the 
German  spoke.  He  had  finally 
forced  himself  to  do  what  he  had 
been  avoiding  all  day  — to  use  Ger- 
man. 

He  had  come  into  town  feel- 
ing confident  he  could  get  by  in  Ger- 
man. But  taking  in  the  sights  of  the 
town’s  autumn  market  festival,  he 
began  to  realize  that  people  all 
around  him  were  speaking  German 
and  he  didn’t  understand  anything. 
The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the 
more  trying  to  speak  German  scared 
him. 

Stopping  to  buy  snacks  from 
roadside  vendors,  he  worked  out  a 
system  to  avoid  understanding  what 
the  vendors  said  when  they  asked 
for  money.  He  handed  over  a fairly 
large  bill.  Whatever  change  was  of- 
fered went  into  his  right  pants 
pocket.  That  worked  out  all  right, 
though  he  was  running  out  of  fold- 
ing money  and  starting  to  list  to  the 
right. 

That  was  behind  him  now. 
His  confidence  was  renewed.  The 
German  hadn’t  laughed  when  he 
asked  directions.  He  had  under- 
stood enough  of  what  was  said  to 
get  the  directions. 


Headstart  really  works,  he 
thought.  All  I need  is  practice. 

Headstart  is  a training  pro- 
gram that  introduces  soldiers  to  the 
language  and  culture  of  the  country 
to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Before  leaving  for  either  Ger- 
many or  Korea,  soldiers  can  get 
Headstart  self-study  materials  from 
education  centers  in  the  United 
States.  Some  post  education  centers 
offer  group-study  classes  like  those 
given  in  Europe. 

U.S.  Army,  Europe  (USA- 
REUR)  offers  Headstart  instruction 
in  Belgian,  Italian,  Greek,  Norwe- 
gian, Turkish,  Spanish  and  Dutch, 
as  well  as  German.  In  fact,  everyone 
in  USAREUR  is  required  to  take  40 
hours  of  language  and  culture  in- 
struction. 

“It’s  the  only  mandatory  ed- 
ucation program  USAREUR  has,” 
said  William  Canelos,  a USAREUR 
education  officer.  “As  mandatory 
programs  go,  1 think  we  do  pretty 
well.  About  94  percent  of  the  people 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend.” 

Soldiers  in  grade  E-6  and  be- 
low take  Headstart,  which  empha- 
sizes culture  and  customs.  All  others 
take  Gateway. 

“Gateway  doesn’t  stress 
grammar,”  Canelos  said.  “Gram- 
mar is  not  totally  ignored.  You  do 
have  to  deal  with  it.  Grammar  is 
taught  as  necessary  to  get  through 
the  dialog.”  Gateway  students  don’t 
get  instruction  on  the  culture  either. 


“That’s  not  to  say  a question  won’t 
be  discussed  if  it  comes  up,”  Cane- 
los said.  “Gateway  emphasizes  get- 
ting out  and  using  the  language.” 

Headstart  teaches  not  only 
language,  but  basic  survival  skills  as 
well.  Students  learn  customs,  cour- 
tesies, the  basics  of  renting  an  apart- 
ment, how  to  read  a train  schedule, 
what  to  expect  when  dining  out  and 
other  differences  between  American 
and  German  culture.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  course,  the  teacher  takes 
the  class  on  a field  trip. 

“Forty  hours  isn’t  much 
time,  but  we  do  accomplish  a lot,” 
Canelos  said.  “On  the  trip  we  try  to 
include  eating  and  travel  situations 
to  get  soldiers  to  use  their  basic 
skills.” 

Instructors  play  a key  role  in 
getting  students  to  see  the  sights,  en- 
joy the  restaurants  and  meet  the 
people. 

“It’s  up  to  us  to  keep  them 
interested,”  said  Doris  Gill,  a Head- 
start instructor  for  the  2nd  Armored 
Division  (Forward).  Her  success 
often  shows  when  students  return  to 
class  for  their  second  week  of  half- 
day classes. 

“After  the  first  weekend, 
they  come  back  on  Monday  saying, 
T’ve  tried  this,  I’ve  tried  that,’  ” 
Gill  said.  “When  they  find  out  how 
easy  it  is,  their  enthusiasm  builds.” 

“It’s  a lot  of  fun,”  said  SSgt. 
Clifton  Taylor,  returning  to  Gill’s 
class  after  the  mid-course  weekend. 


Doris  Gill  answers  a question  during  a 2nd  Armored  Division  (Forward)  Headstart 
class.  In  Germany,  Headstart  students  learn  about  the  culture  as  well  as  the  language. 
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Deanne  and  PFC  Mark  Peterson  found  that  Headstart  works  when  they  went  into  a Ger- 
man restaurant  and  ordered  a meal,  just  four  days  after  arriving  in  country. 


Taylor,  who  had  been  in  Germany 
for  just  over  a month,  had  tried 
some  of  his  newly  learned  German 
at  a nearby  town’s  autumn  festival. 
He  only  regretted  not  starting  Head- 
start sooner.  “You  should  get  it  as 
soon  as  you  arrive,”  he  said. 

Family  members  can  enroll 
in  Headstart  classes  whenever  space 
IS  available. 

Michelle  Myers,  one  of  two 
family  members  in  Gill’s  class, 
enrolled  to  learn  to  speak  with  Ger- 
man friends.  “I’ve  got  a few  Ger- 
man friends  who  speak  English,  but 
it’s  easier  to  speak  German,  and  it’s 
their  country,”  she  said. 

What  makes  Headstart  such 
a good  deal  for  family  members  like 
Myers  is  the  price:  It’s  free.  “Col- 
lege German  costs,  like,  $150  a 
course,”  Myers  said.  “A  lot  of  peo- 
ple can’t  afford  that.  Some  people 
don’t  even  know  they  can  get  into 
Headstart.” 

Not  all  family  members  can 
get  into  Headstart  group  classes, 
though.  Those  who  can’t  get  into  a 
class  can  study  on  their  own  using  a 
Headstart  handbook  from  the  edu- 
cation center. 

Deanne  Peterson  took  Head- 
start in  the  United  States  with  her 
husband,  PFC  Mark  Peterson  of  the 
2nd  Armored  Division  (Forward). 
Although  they  had  time  for  only 
half  the  course  before  leaving  for 
Germany,  they  decided  to  try  their 


German  by  dining  out  on  their 
fourth  day  in  country. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  res- 
taurant, Mark  opened  the  door  for 
Deanne  and  waited  for  her  to  enter. 
She  balked. 

“You’re  supposed  to  go  in 
first,”  Deanne  reminded  him. 
“That’s  the  custom  here.” 

As  they  walked  into  the  din- 
ing room,  they  remembered  another 
German  custom.  Unlike  .American 
restaurants,  those  in  Germany  have 
large  tables  that  seat  si.\  or  more. 
Customers  are  expected  to  share 
tables  and  find  their  own  seats.  Be- 
ing in  a strange  place  and  having  to 
approach  strangers  and  ask  in  a 
strange  language  if  seats  are  taken  is 
a good  way  to  get  the  butterllies 
churning  in  your  stomach.  Mark 
and  Deanne  avoided  this  hurdle  by 
arriving  early  and  taking  seats  at  an 
unoccupied  table. 

When  the  waitress  arrived, 
Mark  asked  — in  German  — for 
menus.  The  waitress  asked  if  he 
wanted  a German  or  English  menu. 
Here  was  another  chance  to  avoid  a 
hurdle:  The  Petersons  could  take  an 
English  menu  and  order  by  pointing 
to  items.  Mark  asked  for  German 
menus,  though.  .After  all,  this  was 
supposed  to  be  a test  of  how  well 
they  could  get  by  in  German.  The 
couple  had  hopes  of  seeing  a lot  of 
Germany  on  this  tour.  They  had  to 
practice  the  language  sooner  or 


later,  and  this  was  as  good  a time  as 
an\  to  Sian. 

“I  know  vs  hat  I want.”  said 
Deanne.  looking  down  the  menu.  “I 
want  to  try  Schnii/cl  (veal  cutlet).” 
She  sfxmed  what  she  was  looking 
for.  but  there  was  a slight  problem. 
“I  don’t  know  what  Zigeuner 
Schnit/el  is."  she  --aid. 

Mark  pulled  out  a phrase 
book  he  had  brought  along  just  in 
case.  Unfortunately,  the  word 
wasn’t  listed.  They  decided  it  was  a 
style  of  cooking,  and  Deanne  de- 
cided to  take  a chance  on  it. 

.Mark  chose  Rindflei-ch. 
German  for  “beef.”  In  this  restau- 
rant it  was  sersed  in  something 
called  Meerretiichsosse.  Mark  knew 
“Sosse”  means  sauce.  But  what 
kind?  The  phrase  book  didn’t  help 
with  that  one  cither.  He.  too.  de- 
cided to  go  for  it. 

Shortly,  the  waitress  re- 
turned and  said  something  the 
Petersons  didn’t  understand.  Mark 
looked  blankly  at  her  for  a moment, 
then  to  Deanne.  Deanne.  without 
hesitating  began  to  order.  Mark 
followed  suit. 

”1  thought.  ‘\\  hat’s  she  say- 
ing?’ ” Deanne  said.  “>ou  just 
have  to  use  common  sense,  though. 
Obviously  she  was  asking  us  what 
we  wanted  to  order.  My  problem  is 
that  1 get  so  excited  that  I forget 
everything  l’\e  learned.” 

She  had  done  well  enough. 
The  waitress  brought  the  beef,  green 
salad  and  boiled  potatoes  Mark  had 
asked  for.  The  beef  was  covered 
with  a horseradish  sauce.  She 
followed  with  Deanne’s  Schnit/cl. 
salad  and  french  fries.  Zigeuner 
("gypsy”)  Schnit/el.  it  turned  out. 
is  veal  cooked  in  a tomato  sauce. 

They  had  taken  a chance  and 
were  pleased.  Lingering  over  robust 
German  coffee  after  eating,  they 
talked  of  more  excursions.  Trying 
the  language  and  foixl  had  whetted 
their  appetites. 

“1  think  it  would  really  be 
neat  to  carry  on  a conversation 
when  the  waitress  can  talk  as  fast  as 
she  wants  and  I can  understand  and 
answer  just  as  fast.”  said  Deanne. 

That’s  a lofty  goal,  but  the 
Petersons  had  taken  the  first  steps 
Headstart  and  practice. 
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nnn  ESTLED  between  two  green,  corrugated-steel 
U hangars  on  the  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  airfield  are  two 
I mobile  homes.  Alongside  the  mobile  homes,  a 
I long,  low  shed  roof  covers  six  shiny  single-en- 
j\  gine  airplanes. 

LJ  i—J  You  expect  to  see  airplanes  at  an  Army  airfield, 
so  at  first  you  think  nothing  of  the  scene.  And  then  you 
notice  that  the  six  craft  don’t  seem  to  belong.  They 
don’t  have  the  regular  U.S.  Army  markings,  nor  do  they 
sport  the  standard  Army  aircraft  paint  job.  They’re 
civilian  aircraft,  you  see,  but  they  do  belong.  The  planes 
are  owned  by  Fort  Sill’s  Redleg  Flying  Club. 

The  club  is  one  of  32  flying  clubs  Armywide.  It 
has  about  100  members,  including  officers,  enlisted  and 
Army  civilians,  who  fly  the  club’s  planes  mostly  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  it. 

1 That  joy  doesn’t  come  cheaply,  though.  Getting 
a private  pilot’s  license  takes  about  six  months  and  costs 
about  $1,500. 

“We  try  to  make  sure  that  all  new  members  un- 
derstand how  expensive  it  can  be,’’  said  Col.  Paul  A. 


Story  by  Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 


Slater,  club  president.  Cost  depends  on  how  long  it 
takes  a person  to  qualify.  If  a student  interrupts  training 
because  of  TDY  or  field  training,  then  the  time  needed 
to  get  a license  increases.  A long  break  in  flight  school 
will  mean  spending  extra  hours  doing  takeoffs  and  land- 
ings to  get  the  touch  back.  Slater  explained.  “It’s  like 
playing  golf.  If  you  haven’t  played  for  a couple  of 
months,  you’d  probably  want  to  play  a few  rounds  be- 
fore entering  a tournament.’’ 

“The  cost  covers  a lot  of  things,  though,’’  Slater 
said.  It  includes  the  club  initiation  fee  of  $25  and  $15 
monthly  dues,  as  well  as  instructor  fees,  ground  school 
fees,  cost  of  operating  the  plane  and  all  the  things  a pilot 
has  to  buy.  Things  like  plotters,  charts,  logbooks  and 
manuals  add  up. 

Even  after  a student  gets  a pilot’s  license,  flying’s 
not  a cheap  hobby  to  pursue.  A chart  in  the  club’s  office 
in  the  mobile  homes  lists  hourly  rental  fees.  They  ranged 
last  year  from  $19  for  a small  Piper  Cub  to  $50  for  a fast 
low-wing  Arrow. 

Learning  to  fly  at  an  Army  flying  club  is  cheaper 


Photos  by  SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 
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Army  Flying  Clubs* 

Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska 
Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz, 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Sharpe  Army  Depot,  Calif. 

Fort  Banning,  Ga. 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  III. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Fort  Polk,  La. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 
Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md. 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

USACRREL,  Hanover,  N.H. 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M. 
USMA,  West  Point,  N.Y. 

Watervliet  Arsenal,  N.Y. 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

Fort  Eustis,  Va, 

Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Yongsan,  South  Korea 
’The  Adjutant  General's  Office  insures  the 
above  clubs  as  Category  6 activities.  The 
clubs  meet  certain  insurability  standards  and 
criteria  and,  generally,  are  on  installations 
with  an  Active  Army  aviation  element. 


than  going  to  a commercial  firm, 

Slater  said.  The  clubs  charge  just 
enough  to  cover  expenses  and 
overhead  and  have  qualified 
instructor-pilots  who  charge  less  for 
their  services. 

“The  lifeblood  of  a flying 
club  is  the  teaching  program,” 

Slater  said.  With  the  turnover  of 
people,  at  any  given  time  about  60 
percent  of  the  club  members  are 
students. 

Byron  Shody  has  been  the 
club’s  chief  instructor  since  1971,  when  he  put  together 
a Federal  Aviation  Administration-approved  program. 
The  club’s  program  has  expanded  over  the  years.  Now 
members  can  also  earn  commercial  and  instrument 
ratings  through  the  club. 

“We  think  our  run-of-the-mill  pilots  are  better 
than  the  average  pilot,”  club  president  Slater  continued. 
“That’s  because  of  safety  consciousness.  Because  we’re 


in  the  Army,  our  rules  are  a lot  more  strict  than 
elsewhere.” 

For  example,  if  you  haven’t  flown  ihe  mosf 
sophisticated  aircraft  you’re  qualified  to  fly  in  60 
days,  you  have  to  take  a check  ride  to  keep  that  rating 
current. 

The  members  of  the  Redleg  Flying  Club  pride 
themselves  on  their  safety  record.  Last  year  the\  marked 


Clockwise 
from  top, 
Byron  Shody 
watches  a dry 
run  by  SSgt. 
Alvin  Williams 
and  Maj.  Don 
Droerfler.  • 
Mechanic 
Arnold  Locke 
plies  his  trade. 
• Shody  and 
Col.  Paul 
Slater  check  a 
Piper. 
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their  fifth  straight  year  without  an  accident  — that’s 
more  than  16,000  flying  hours.  In  addition,  Slater  and 
'Shody  credit  the  club’s  longtime  mechanic,  Arnold 
‘Locke,  with  getting  the  club  through  more  than  1 1 years 
•without  a mechanical  failure. 

Not  all  Army  flying  clubs  have  been  so  lucky.  In 
'the  past  two  fiscal  years,  the  Army  has  paid  $175,386 
for  five  liability  claims  against  flying  clubs.  One  claim 


alone  was  $100,000  for  a mid-air  collision.  Aircraft 
damage  claims  cost  another  $131,042.  Those  losses  in- 
cluded fire,  theft,  windstorm  damage,  vandalism,  me- 
chanical failures  and  pilot  error. 

The  claims  are  paid  by  the  insurance  division  of 
The  Adjutant  General  Center,  which  insures  activities 
like  flying  and  parachute  clubs. 

Because  of  the  past  claims  and  potential  risks, 
some  people  would  like  to  see  the  Army  do  away  with 
flying  clubs,  according  to  Bill  Begel  of  TAG.  Begel  has 
the  job  of  overseeing  the  flying  clubs. 

The  Army  benefits  from  the  clubs,  though,  ac- 
cording to  Slater.  Redleg  Club  members  sometimes  use 
the  club’s  planes  for  TDY  travel.  When  he  and  two 
others  recently  went  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  they 
flew  in  a club  plane.  The  cost  was  about  $500  less  than 
commercial  airfares. 

“As  a division  chief,  saving  that  kind  of  money 
is  important  to  me,’’  said  Slater,  who  is  also  chief  of  the 
tactics  and  combined  arms  division  at  the  field  artillery 
school  at  Fort  Sill.  “As  a taxpayer,  it’s  even  more  im- 
portant to  me.’’ 

“We  saved  a lot  of  time  on  the  trip,  too,”  added 
Maj.  Don  Droerfler,  the  club  custodian.  “The  time  in 
the  air  between  here  and  Leavenworth  is  about  the  same 
as  the  time  you  spend  on  the  ground  at  the  Dallas  and 
Kansas  City  airports.” 

Several  Army  aviators  have  moved  from  flying 
helicopters  to  piloting  airplanes  because  of  the  club, 
Droerfler  said.  Once  they  earned  their  commercial 
ratings  at  the  club,  they  were  able  to  make  the  career 
transition  into  the  Army’s  fixed-wing  aircraft  right  at 
the  Fort  Sill  airfield. 

“That’s  a lot  cheaper  than  going  TDY  to  Fort 
Rucker,  (Ala.),”  Droerfler  said. 

Some  Army  aviators  also  got  their  start  in  flying 

clubs. 

“We’ve  had  members  who  learned  to  fly  in  the 
club  and  became  so  enthralled  they  applied  for  flight 
school,”  Slater  said.  “There  have  been  at  least  nine  re- 
cently. Not  one  of  them  washed  out.” 

“Granted,  the  club  is  primarily  for  the  morale 
and  welfare  of  the  troops,  but  the  Army  gets  other  bene- 
fits as  well,”  Slater  said. 

Despite  the  rising  cost  of  fuel  and  maintenance, 
only  two  Army  clubs  have  closed  in  recent  years.  It 
looks  as  though  flying  clubs  are  here  to  stay.  A lot  of 
people  think  it’s  great  to  hop  into  a plane  and  fly  to  a 
distant  city  for  dinner  or  an  afternoon’s  shopping,  and 
enjoy  the  countryside  from  a different  view. 

And  to  a lot  of  people  on  the  ground,  the  sound 
of  a small  plane  buzzing  overhead  is  a siren  call  that 
seems  to  say,  “Come  fly  with  me.”  □ 
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“CONFIDENCE  comes  with  winning.  Winners  don’t 
worry  as  much.  . . . We  compete  against  ourselves  and 
let  the  coach  worry  about  the  other  teams,”  said  SFC 
John  Kailer,  a top  Army  pistol  shooter. 

That’s  how  Kailer  handles  pressure  during 
shooting  matches.  The  method  works:  He  and,  19  others 
on  the  U.S.  team  shot  their  way  to  first  place  during  the 
1982  Counseil  Internationale  du  Sport  Militaire  (CISM) 
pistol  and  rifle  championships  in  Peking. 

The  victory  was  the  Americans’  second  straight 
win  and  their  eighth  in  10  years.  The  team  scored  9,123 
out  of  a possible  10,000  points  to  edge  Finland  (9,075) 
and  Norway  (9,054).  U.S.  shooters  were  paced  by  Capt. 
iBoyd  Goldsby  of  Martin  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Benning, 

jrhis  article  is  based  on  information  provided  by  the  U.S.  Army  Marksmanship  Unit, 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.  All  photos  by  Al  Chang. 


Ga.,  who  won  two  300-meter  events  to  become  1982 
overall  individual  CISM  rifle  champ. 

Other  Army  members  on  the  squad,  all  from  the 
Army  Marksmanship  Unit,  Fort  Benning,  were  Col. 
Stanley  Parmentier;  Lt.  Col.  Tones  Wigger  Jr.;  Capts. 
James  Meredith  and  Richard  Hawkins;  MSgts.  Bonnie 
Harmon,  Waymond  Alvis  and  Erich  Buljung;  Kailer; 
SSgts.  Rojelio  Arrendondo  and  Ronald  Sumner;  and 
civilians  William  Krilling  and  Frederick  Keifer. 

Soldiers  from  other  locations  were  Maj.  Sharon 
Best,  Camp  Casey,  South  Korea;  Sp5  Linda  Libasci, 
Arizona  Army  National  Guard;  and  Army  Reservist 
Sp5  Ruby  Fox  of  Parker,  Ariz.  Also  on  the  team  were 
Air  Force  Col.  Gail  Liberty,  Navy  Lt.  Cmdr.  Webster 
Wright,  Marine  Gunnery  Sgt.  Allen  Heckart  and 
Marine  SSgt.  Dennis  Ghiselli.  □ 
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Opposite  page,  U.S.  sharpshooters  visit  the  Great  Wall  of  China  during  a break  in  competition.  • Top 
left,  Sp5  Ruby  Fox  gets  help  from  a Chinese  interpreter.  • Right,  the  300-meter  rifle  matches  com- 
mence. • The  U.S.  team  shows  off  the  first-place  trophy  — a matched  set  of  silver  dueling  pistols. 
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The  coveted  black  beret  of  the  rangers  can’t  be  won  or  bought. 

It  must  be  earned. 


San  Jose  (Calif.)  State  University  ROTC  cadets  advance  up  a trail  while  a Huey  helicopter  gives  air  cover.  • Opposite  page,  cadet  ran{‘ 
commander  Cheryl  Hamlin  blends  into  the  bushes,  but  keeps  a watchful  eye.  j,. 
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WO  Huey  helicopters  approach  the  landing  zone. 
Vhile  one  flies  cover,  the  other  lands  and  unloads  some 
adets.  Then,  the  helicopters  switch  places  and  more 
adets  jump  off  and  spread  out.  When  the  choppers 
;ave,  the  cadets  start  moving  up  a hill  on  a patrol  they 
/on’t  soon  forget. 

Shots  are  fired  from  a nearby  ridge.  The  cadets 
ike  cover  while  returning  fire  with  a machine  gun. 
hey  rapidly  leapfrog  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
'ith  help  from  several  smoke  screens.  As  they  set  up  to 
epel  the  ambush,  more  shots  come  from  behind. 

“Let’s  get  the  hell  out  of  here!’’  the  patrol  leader 
ells  over  the  rifle  blasts. 

The  patrol  scrambles  down  the  other  side  of  the 
ill  and  regroups  in  a small  wooded  area.  With  everyone 
ccounted  for,  they  quickly  secure  an  area  for  a heli- 
opter  pickup. 

The  choppers  are  called  in.  The  cadets  board 
lem,  only  to  be  taken  to  another  area  of  possible  am- 
ushes. 

This  weekend  of  ambushes,  reconnaissance  pa- 
ols  and  raids  is  called  “The  Ranger  Challenge.’’  It’s  the 
nal  phase  of  six-weeks’  training  that  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
tate  University  ROTC  cadets  endure  to  become  rangers. 

The  cadet  rangers  at  San  Jose  State  wear  their 
lack  berets  with  pride. 

“There  are  plenty  of  cadets  who  haven’t  taken 
inger  training.  That  doesn’t  make  them  any  better  or 
'orse  than  1 am.  It  only  makes  them  different.  You  can 
nly  compare  yourself  to  your  ability,’’  said  Dale 
pencer,  cadet  ranger  and  third-year  ROTC  student. 

“The  ranger  training  has  provided  me  with  the 
jndamental  military  skills  I think  all  officers  should 
taster,’’  Spencer  said. 

The  ranger  training  cycle  is  conducted  during  the 
ill  and  spring  semesters.  Many  cadets  think  the  pro- 
ram will  prepare  them  for  advanced  camp  at  Fort 
ewis.  Wash.,  which  they  must  attend  after  their  third 
ear  in  ROTC. 

“The  ranger  training  teaches  a lot  about  leader- 
lip,  taking  initiative  and  thinking  under  pressure,’’ 
lid  John  Karp,  a second-year  cadet  ranger. 


DBERT  BERNARDO  is  a free  lance  photojournalist.  A January  1963  graduate  of 
in  Jose  (Calif.)  State  University,  he  prepared  this  article  vi/hile  a student. 
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The  San  Jose  State  program,  run  by  Capt.  John 
Fowler,  is  a complex,  voluntary  training  cycle  that  pro- 
vides mental  and  physical  challenges. 

“Most  people  don’t  like  to  be  the  leader,  espe- 
cially someone  who  doesn’t  have  much  confidence. 
What’s  really  important  is  not  so  much  the  patrolling 
and  weapons,  but  the  leadership,’’  said  2nd  Lt.  Edward 
Chapman,  who  spent  three  years  as  a ranger  before 
completing  his  ROTC  studies  in  June  1982. 

Potential  rangers  must  pass  four  tests  to  qualify. 
The  first  test  is  a two-hour  written  and  hands-on  exami- 
nation on  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  cycle.  The  first  two- 
week  period  consists  of  physical  training  (PT)  from  5 to 
5:30  a.m.,  followed  by  classroom  instruction  from  5:30 
to  7.  The  early  morning  hours  avoid  conflicts  with  the 
cadets’  studies  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

In  class,  cadets  learn  basic  military  skills  includ- 
ing patrolling,  call-for-fire,  radio  and  telephone  proced- 
ures, map-reading,  hand  and  arm  signals,  movement 
techniques,  individual  squad  tactics,  operation  orders 
and  troop-leading  procedures. 

“They  expect  you  to  know  operating  procedures 
and  tactics.  Not  just  know  them  in  your  brain,  but  apply 
them  in  the  bush,’’  Karp  said. 

After  the  second  week,  cadets  go  on  a weekend 
“Leaders’  Trek’’  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  where  they  prac- 
tice patrol  operations,  ambushes  and  raids.  Cadet  rangers 
direct  the  trainees. 

“When  you’re  a ranger,  you’re  expected  to  know 
and  relay  information  to  the  trainees,’’  Karp  said. 

During  the  next  three  weeks,  the  trainees  practice 
patrolling  at  local  parks. 

In  the  last  week,  after  the  written  test,  trainees  go 
before  an  oral  evaluation  board  where  they’re  asked 
what  they’ve  learned  and  why  they  want  to  become 
rangers-.  They  must  also  pass  a PT  test  consisting  of 
push-ups,  sit-ups  and  a two-mile  run,  receiving  at  least 
60  points  in  each  event  and  a minimum  total  of  230 
points. 

After  passing  the  written  exam,  oral  evaluation 
and  PT  test,  the  trainees  have  one  final  test  on  their 
mental  and  physical  limits:  The  Ranger  Challenge. 

“The  challenge  is  an  excellent  test.  It’s  one  of  the 
things  everyone  looks  forward  to.  We  do  things  that 
even  the  Reserve  units  around  here  don’t  do,’’  said  John 
Romero,  a second-year  cadet  ranger. 

The  Ranger  Challenge  is  a two-and-a-half-day, 
airmobile  operation  conducted  at  Fort  Ord  and  sup- 
ported by  elements  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  there. 
During  the  challenge,  a combat  situation  is  created  from 
the  time  the  helicopters  pick  up  the  ranger  candidates  at 
the  San  Jose  airport. 

Each  trainee  is  evaluated  on  patrol  leadership, 
performance  of  required  individual  tasks  and  all  other 
skills  learned  throughout  the  six-week  cycle.  Trainees 
must  show  they  can  handle  the  stress  and  physical  exer- 
tion involved  in  combat  situations. 

When  cadets  display  competence  in  all  areas, 
they  are  awarded  the  coveted  black  beret  of  the  San  Jose 
State  ROTC  rangers.  □ 
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A PRIMER 
FC« 

BEGINNERS 

IT  really  doesn’t  make  much  differ- 
ence how  it  all  began.  Some  say  the 
Scots,  some  the  Dutch,  some  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  (Talk  about  sand 
traps!)  and  some  the  Greeks. 

At  any  rate,  about  15  million 
Americans  spend  varying  amounts 
of  time  playing  the  exhilarating, 
frustrating,  maddening,  scenic  game 
known  as  golf. 

Why  would  an  even-tem- 
pered, contented  person  try  some- 
thing that  tests  every  known  emo- 
tion in  the  soul?  Who  knows?  One 
great  shot  after  110  stray  attempts 
seems  to  bring  people  back. 

A bit  of  history  may  give 
some  insight  into  what  the  game  is 
about.  During  the  year  1457  in  Scot- 
land, the  Parliament  of  King  James 
II  decreed  that  “golfe  be  utterly 
cryed  downe.”  (It  interfered 

\with  the  national  defense, 
specifically  the  prac- 
tice of  arch- 
ery.) The 
game  was 
also  labeled 
an  “unprof- 
itable sportis”  during  the  reign  of 
King  James  IV  in  1491.  (The  good 
king  did  manage  to  play  a few 
rounds  with  his  “golfe  clubbis  and 
ballis.’’) 

And  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
is  credited  as  the  first  Nancy  Lopez. 
She  was  apparently  so  devoted  that 
she  was  observed  playing  the  game  a 
couple  of  days  after  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  Now  you  may  be  get- 
ting the  picture. 

The  Dutch  played  their  game 
of  “kolven”  or  “kolf”  on  ice.  This 
form  of  insanity  was  also  observed 
being  played  near  what  is  now  .M- 
bany,  N.Y.,  in  the  17th  century. 
However,  golf,  as  an  organized 
game  in  the  form  it’s  known  today 
in  the  United  States,  is  generally  ac- 
cepted to  have  begun  in  the  year 

WADE  LADUE.  retired  lieutenant  colonel,  was  as- 
signed as  the  editor  In  chief  ol  SOLDIERS  magazine 
from  August  1981  to  October  1982.  He  Is  now  assis- 
tant director  ol  public  relations  and  publications  lor 
the  Veterans  ol  Foreign  Wars. 


1888  at  St.  .Andrews  Golf  Club  in 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

The  object  of  the  game  has  ' 
essentially  remained  unchanged  for  I 
hundreds  of  years  although  the  1 
courses  have  changed,  the  clubs  • 
have  changed  and  the  bails  now  t 
come  in  different  colors.  , 

• Play.  The  player  is  sup- 
posed to  smoothly,  not  viciously, 
strike  the  small  white,  orange  or 
lime  colored  ball  on  a somewhat 
straight  line  toward  a target,  usually 
identified  by  a flag,  in  the  fewest 
strokes  possible.  On  arriving  at  the 
“green. ’’  the  player  will  notice  the 
flag  pole  is  stuck  in  a hole,  4 : 
inches  wide.  The  ball  is  supposed  to 
wind  up  there.  The  player  then  re- 
cords the  number  of  strokes  taken 
plus  any  penalty  strokes  for  sins  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Simple,  isn’t 
it? 

• Courses.  .Most  have  18 
holes  while  others  are  nine-hole  lay- 
outs. You  will  find  both  varieties  on 
.Army  posts  around  the  world.  Each 
hole  differs  in  length  and  design. 
Lengths  may  vary  from  100  to  600 
yards.  Since  many  course  designers 
must  have  had  unhappy  childhoods, 
they  have  added  such  things  as 
ponds,  trees,  sand  traps  and  holes 
and  fairw  ays  that  bend  in  the  middle 
(called  “dog  legs”),  just  to  make  the 
player  as  unhappy  as  they  are. 

• Clubs.  In  the  early  days  the 
clubs  were  made  entirely  of  wood. 
Today,  the  irons  are  not  made  of 
iron  and  the  woods  may  be  com- 
pletely devoid  of  wood.  In  military 
language,  you  are  authorized  no 
more  than  14  clubs  in  your  bag  dur- 
ing play.  Typically  these  might  in- 
clude a driver.  3-  and  5-woods,  irons 
numbered  two  through  nine,  a 
pitching  wedge,  a sand  wedge  and  a 
putter.  The  face  of  each  club  has  a 
certain  angle  of  loft.  For  example,  a J 
standard  driver  may  have  a loft  of 
about  10  degrees,  while  a 9-iron  will 
have  about  47  degrees. 

Some  years  ago.  each  club 
had  a name.  The  “spoon"  is  now 
the  3-wood  and  the  “mashie”  is  the 
5-iron.  These  names  have  generally 
faded  from  the  U.S.  golfing  scene. 
Most  .\rmy  recreation  or  golf 
facilities  have  clubs  for  rent  for 
either  left-  or  right-handed  players. 
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j • Learning  to  play.  Pro  in- 

I structors  almost  unanimously  rec- 
I ommend  against  running  out  and 
j buying  new  golf  shoes,  a brand  new 
t set  of  expensive  clubs  and  a costly 
bag.  Check  around  for  rentals,  used 
or  second-hand  sets  of  clubs  and 
check  with  someone  in  a pro  shop 
on  the  length,  flex  and  weight  that’s 
right  for  you.  As  a beginner,  con- 
sider tennis  shoes  over  golf  shoes.  In 
the  ball  market,  look  for  Surlyn- 
covered  varieties.  They  are  less  like- 
ly to  suffer  from  the  results  of  your 
first  attempts.  The  bottom  line  is, 
don’t  invest  a lot  of  money  in  equip- 
ment until  you’re  sure  you  like  the 
game. 

Most  of  us  need  lessons  right 
from  the  start,  and  most  of  us  need 
occasional  lessons  throughout  our 
golfing  “careers,”  professionals  in- 
cluded. Individual  or  group  lessons 
are  generally  available  at  reasonable 
prices  from  teaching  pros  at  military 
golf  courses  around  the  world.  Indi- 
vidual lessons  at  military  courses, 
for  example,  may  cost  about  $5  for 
a half  hour  while  the  group  variety 
may  run  $3,  or  even  free. 

The  important  thing  is  to 
learn  the  basics  of  the  golf  swing 
and  fundamentals  of  the  game.  Of 
course,  like  most  other  forms  of 
athletics,  practice  is  critical  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  swing  timing, 
tempo  and  technique. 

A word  about  golfing  rules 
and  etiquette.  With  this  game  come 
a set  of  rules  governing  social  and 
psychological  behavior. 

• Don’t  pull  childish  pranks, 
such  as  substituting  a real  golf  ball 
with  one  that  flies  into  a million 
pieces  on  contact. 

• Slow  play  is  frowned  upon. 


Don’t  take  15  practice  swings  before 
the  real  one. 

• Allow  faster  players  to  play 
through  your  group. 

• Take  no  more  than  a few 
minutes  to  look  for  a lost  ball. 

• The  low  scorer  on  the  pre- 
ceding hole  tees  off  first  on  the  suc- 
ceeding hole. 

• Keep  cries  of  jubilation  or 
frustration  down  to  normal  conver- 
sational levels  (and  content). 

• Repair  ball  marks  on  the 
greens  if  local  rules  say  so. 

• Don’t  make  noise  while 
someone  else  is  hitting. 

There  are  many  more  rules 
governing  play  and  standards  of  be- 
havior. It’s  a good  idea  to  obtain 
and  carry  a copy  of  the  rules  of  golf, 
usually  obtainable  from  local  pro- 
fessional shops  and  stores. 

Rates  for  playing  a round 
vary,  as  do  annual  membership  fees. 
Rates  on  military  courses  may  be 
based  on  your  pay  grade  and  may 
range  from  $2  to  $8,  depending  on 
weekday  or  weekend  play.  Check 
with  local  course  managers  on  both 
daily  greens  fees  and  yearly  rates. 

Golf  isn’t  a game  reserved 
just  for  senior  non-commissioned 
officers  and  officers.  Many  of  the 
Army’s  best  golfers  have  come  from 
the  ranks.  Some  have  even  made  it 
into  the  Professional  Golfers’  Asso- 
ciation. 

Golf  demands  a lot  of  pa- 
tience and  practice.  It  introduces 
you  to  a new  vocabulary  and  to  new 
people,  some  of  whom  will  be  met  in 
the  most  out-of-the-way  places. 
You’ll  also  become  reacquainted 
with  some  climatic  extremes.  It’s  a 
game  that  can  last  you  a lifetime. 
“Golfe”  anyone?  □ 


IT’S  MORE 
THAN  JUST 
AGAME 

GOLF  is  tough  enough.  But  when 
you  have  to  tee  up  in  front  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  TV  cameras, 
and  adjust  to  weather  variables  and 
physical  and  psychological  quirks  to 
make  a living,  whew! 

Each  week  for  about  nine 
months  out  of  the  year,  more  than 
270  touring  professionals  of  the 
Professional  Golfers’  Association 
(PGA)  go  for  the  green  in  more 
ways  than  one.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
players  have  come  from  the  green 
. . . Army  green,  that  is. 

Chi  Chi  Rodriguez,  Lou  Gra- 
ham, Wally  Armstrong  and  Mark 
Hayes  are  in  the  fraternity  of  former 
Army  members.  They  played  in  last 
year’s  Kemper  Open,  held  just  out- 
side of  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Kemper,  a $400,000 
event  on  the  tour,  moved  four  years 
ago  to  the  Congressional  Country 
Club,  in  Bethesda,  Md.  Before  then 
it  was  played  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Craig  Stadler  won  the  1982  event  for 
the  second  year  in  a row,  collecting 
the  top  prize  of  $73,000. 

Life  on  the  tour  sounds 
glamorous,  but  it’s  a tough  exis- 
tence for  most  of  the  pros.  For  ex- 
ample, Armstrong  and  Hayes  were 
two  among  many  who  didn’t  make 
the  cut  after  36  holes.  Rodriguez 
wound  up  winning  $860  and  Gra- 
ham $760,  hardly  enough  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  air  transportation, 
lodging  and  meals. 

SOLDIERS  interviewed  Arm- 
strong and  Rodriguez  during  the 
Kemper.  Wally  Armstrong  was  an 
air  defense  artillery  lieutenant  as- 
signed to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  in 
1968-69.  He  came  from  an  All- 
American  golfing  background  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  Hardly  sur- 
prising, he  was  named  to  the  All- 
Army  golf  team. 

“I  had  no  intention  of  turn- 
ing professional,”  said  Armstrong, 
“but  after  receiving  encouragement 
from  Army  personnel  stationed  at 
Bliss  and  other  residents  in  neigh- 
boring El  Paso,”  he  decided  to  join 
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Almost  anyone  can  learn  to  golf.  You  can  play  the  sport  for  a lifetime,  which  could  be  a 
good  thing.  That  might  even  be  enough  time  to  master  the  game. 


GOLF 
TERMS 
FOR 
DUFFERS 

FORE!;  What  you  shout  m self-de- 
fense after  hitting  the  ball.  That  way, 
if  someone  downrange  gets  hit,  it's 
because  HE  wasn’t  paying  attention. 
Likewise,  if  you  hear  the  warning, 
duck. 

WOODS:  We're  talking  golf  clubs,  not 
trees.  These  days,  woods  may  be 
made  of  metal.  See  how  confusing 
this  game  is?  Mainly  used  for  driving 
or  making  long  shots  from  the  fair- 
way. Improper  selection  and  use  can 
send  your  ball  into  the  woods.  We’re 
talking  trees,  not  golf  clubs. 

IRONS:  Another  misnomer.  Usually 
identified  by  numbers  1 through  9 
and  wedge.  The  higher  the  number, 
the  shorter  the  shot.  Take  one  with 
you  while  hunting  for  lost  balls  in  the 
swamps  or  high  grass  to  fend  off  rep- 
resentatives from  the  wild  kingdom. 

TEES:  These  come  in  designer  colors 
and  are  usually  2 or  3 inches  long. 
Tees  are  commonly  used  to  elevate 
the  ball  for  your  first  shot  on  each 
hole.  Other  uses  include  repairing 
ball  marks  on  greens,  teeth  cleaning 
and  scraping  mud  out  of  your  golf 
shoes. 

FAIRWAY:  Where  your  ball  would 
have  landed  on  your  first  shot  had 
you  not  hooked  it  into  the  trees  on 
the  right.  On  most  courses,  fairways 


have  relatively  short  grass  and  lead  to 
the  green  The  fairway  is  where  your 
ball  should  stay  on  succeeding  shots 
enroute  to  the  green  Many  golf  balls 
seem  to  have  an  almost  human  fear  of 
this  area. 

ROUGH:  Comes  in  many  forms  — tall 
grass,  bushes  and  rubber  plants 
Mysteriously  attracts  golf  balls  and 
sometimes  eats  them.  Roughs  border 
most  fairways. 

BALL;  What  you  hope  your  club 
strikes.  Has  a mind  of  its  own.  Loves 
water  and  long  walks  in  the  woods. 
We  re  talking  trees,  not  clubs. 

PAR:  A score  assigned  to  each  hole 
at  least  two  strokes  lower  than  you 
can  hope  to  get.  For  example,  a par  3 
hole  will  take  you  five  strokes.  Par  4 
holes  will  take  you  six.  and  par  5 
holes  will  take  seven  and  a picnic 
lunch. 

BOGIE:  Enemy  fighter  planes,  radar 
blips  and  a kind  of  tank  wheel.  Also, 
scoring  one  stroke  over  par  on  a given 
hole.  Double  bogie:  scoring  two 
strokes  over  par. 

BIRDIE:  What  another  player  may 
hear  if  you  don’t  yell  "Fore!"  It’s  also 
scoring  one  stroke  under  par  on  a 
given  hole. 

EAGLE:  A cousin  to  the  birdie,  it’s 
two  strokes  under  par. 

ACE:  A hole  in  one. 

FOURSOME:  Usually  the  largest 
group  of  golfers  allowed  to  play  to- 
gether during  a round.  Outwardly, 
foursomes  seem  to  be  four  congenial 
persons  who  root  for  one  another.  In- 
wardly, not  printable. 


GREEN;  Wfiere  tne  ncie  is  Greens 
are  cowered  w in  closely  cut.  weu- 
manicured  grass  except  m me  line 
between  ycur  ball  and  me  hole 
Greens  lOO*'  l 'C  yOur  yarfl  would  it 
you  weren  ! cut  playmg  gol'  instead 
Holes  are  usually  m tne  most  -dithcu:; 
places  to  approach  and  puf 

PUTTER:  A humble  club  .'e.ciution 
ized  m the  last  20  years  w^en  scien- 
tists discovered  mat  holes  and  gc  f 
balls  naturally  repel  each  other  To- 
day. putters  come  m many  designs, 
shapes  and  materials  Aii  are  care- 
fully engineered  for  weight  ana  oai- 
ance  to  reduce  the  distance  that  tne 
ball  veers  from  the  hole 

DIVOT;  A displaced  chunk  of  sod. 
usually  caused  when  one  tries  to 
plow  with  an  iron  Divots  are  OK  as 
long  as  the  shot  was  hit  properly  You 
may  have  problems  if  your  divot  fiies 
farther  than  your  bail  Always  'epiace 
divots  whence  they  came 

GRIP;  Positioning  of  your  hands  on 
the  club  Most  common  are  the  mter 
locking  or  overlapping  methods  The 
baseball  bat-wood  ax  grip  is  a distant 
third,  usually  used  when  swmgmg 
club  shafts  against  woods  Were 
talking  trees,  not  golf  clubs 

SHAFT;  Something  you  get  when  you 
play  this  game.  Also,  it’s  the  part  of 
the  club  from  the  grip  to  the  dub 
head  which  wraps  most  easily  around 
tree  trunks 

19th  HOLE:  A place  to  compose  your 
thoughts  and  contemplate  your 
future  in  golf.  After  a bad  round,  it  s 
the  hole  you  wished  you  d played 
first.  After  a really  bad  round,  it  may 
be  the  only  hole  worth  playing 

GOOD  LUCK:  You  II  need  H 


the  pro  tour  in  1970. 

After  two  attempts,  he  re- 
ceived his  tournament  qualifying 
card,  obtained  by  attending  the 
PGA  qualifying  school  and  faring 
well  in  a 72-hole  tournament.  Thus 
far  he  has  won  about  $365,000  in  of- 
ficial earnings.  He  is  also  closely 
identified  with  the  tour’s  Bible  study 
group,  made  up  of  players  who  de- 
vote considerable  time  to  Christian 
youth  activities. 

The  colorful  Rodriguez  was 
stationed  at  Ft.  Sill,  Okla.,  from 
1955  to  1957  as  a gunner  on  a 
105mm  howitzer.  Naturally,  he  was 


also  the  post’s  golf  champion. 

“Every  young  man  should 
serve  in  the  Army  so  a good  NCO 
can  make  a man  out  of  him,”  Rod- 
riguez said.  “1  volunteered  to  fight 
in  Korea  but  was  too  young.  1 lost  a 
lot  of  friends  there.  There  is  no 
greater  way  of  dying  than  for  one’s 
country.  1 still  play  a lot  of  exhibi- 
tions for  the  troops.’’ 

Rodriguez,  who  came  from  a 
background  of  poverty,  closely 
identifies  with  youth.  ,-\  foundation 
bearing  his  name  helps  troubled  and 
abused  youngsters  by  providing 
them  with  both  an  academic  and  a 


sports  foundation.  He  joined  the 
professional  tour  in  1960  and  has 
long  been  a favorite  of  spectator^ 
who  line  the  fair\\a\>  to  catch  some 
of  his  constant  banter  and  other 
high  jinks. 

No  doubt  there’ll  be  other 
future  PG.\  players  who  will  have 
worn  the  .-\rmv  green.  Rodrigue/. 
Hayes,  .Armstrong  and  Graham 
have  left  them  a message  — carved 
with  their  experiences:  It  ain’t  easy 
earning  green  on  the  green.  Hut  if 
you  have  marched  with  the  green, 
you’ve  made  a step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 
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Record  for  Taegu  Wallbanger? 

TAEGU,  South  Korea  — When  Johan  L.  Jansen  emerged 
Tom  Camp  Henry’s  racquetball  court  moments  before 
Tiidnight  Jan.  28,  about  two  dozen  well-wishers  were  on 
land  to  greet  him  after  he  finished  161  hours  of  contin- 
uous racquetball.  Jansen  had  begun  his  attempt  nearly  a 
Week  earlier  and  had  played  401  consecutive  games  with- 
out sleep. 

Jansen,  a 41-year-old  master  sergeant  with  the 
19th  Support  Command,  left  the  court  quietly,  took  a 
owel  and  wiped  his  face.  Then  he  began  the  painful  pro- 
cess of  pulling  his  glove  off  his  swollen,  blistered  hand. 

“I’ve  been  into  exercise  all  my  life.  But  some  peo- 
)le  aren’t  into  exercise,  they  even  think  it  hurts,”  he  said. 

Hours  earlier  he  had  been  seeing  double  on  the 
;ourt,  and  even  had  become  hallucinatory.  “There’s  a 
strange  effect  at  night,”  Jansen  said  earlier  during  one  of 
lis  five-minute  breaks.  “The  walls  of  the  court,  at  the  top, 
seem  to  disappear  into  the  clouds.  See  how  the  lights 
ire?  They  make  the  ceiling  look  like  it’s  round  at  the  top, 
)ut  it’s  not.  It’s  really  strange.”  Besides  publicizing  the 

Army’s  over-40  physical  fit- 
ness program,  Jansen’s 
ordeal  raised  an  estimated 
$700  in  pledges  for  the 
Taegu  Chapter  of  the 
Amerasian  Society.  Jan- 
sen also  hopes  to  have  set 
a record,  but  much  paper- 
work remains  before,  and 
if,  the  attempt  goes  into 
the  books. 

Jansen  won  237  of 
the  401  games  he  played. 
He  even  won  regularly  dur- 
ing his  final  12  hours  of 
play.  And  he  had  help. 

Among  the  players 
who  kept  the  attempt  alive 
were  Douglas  Smith,  who 
played  22V2  hours,  and 
Lisa  Stanley  and  Soon  Yae 
Marley,  who  each  played 
about  eight  hours.  SFC  E. 
Smith,  who  scheduled 
games,  Lon  Kelly,  Sgt. 
Chuck  Marley  and  his  wife 
kept  Jansen  supplied  with 
the  little  solid  food  he  ate, 
fruit,  juices  and  the  ever- 
present coffee  and  chicken 
soup.  — Sp5  Joe  Ferrare 
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Rucker  Jumpers  Win 


FORT  RUCKER,  Ala.  — Four  members  of  the  Fort  Rucker 
Sport  Parachute  Club  who  are  also  full-time  college  stu- 
dents won  the  four-way  relative  event  in  the  National  Col- 
legiate Parachuting  League’s  1982  Championship  in  Ma- 
rana,  Ariz. 

The  team  members  were  Army  Sp5  Steve  Austin, 
Air  Force  Amn.  Laurie  Mauk,  Dan  Balsiger  and  Linda 
Dickey. 

Service  academies  have  dominated  this  champion- 
ship event  in  recent  years,  but  the  Rucker  squad  out- 
scored  19  other  teams  including  the  Air  Force  Academy 
and  the  Military  Academy.  In  relative  work,  the  team 
jumps  together  from  an  aircraft  at  9,500  feet  and  has  35 
seconds  to  score  points  on  a set  of  maneuvers. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  the  post  club  had  to 
take  part  in  the  collegiate  competition  since  few  of  its 
members  are  full-time  college  students. 

Austin,  an  air  traffic  controller,  attends  Enterprise 
State  Junior  College  full-time  at  nights.  Mauk  is  assigned 
to  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  at  Auburn  Uni- 
versity. Students  Dickey  and  Balsiger  have  fathers  con- 
nected with  the  military.  Balsiger  also  placed  third  in  the 
masters  class.  — Sr.  Amn.  Patricia  A.  Knight 
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BALTIMORE  — The  Postal 
service  has  unveiled  this 
’0-cent  commemorative 
stamp  of  baseball  immor- 
tal Babe  Ruth.  The  stamp, 
o be  issued  this  summer, 
s part  of  the  American 
pports  Series.  Ruth,  who 
lit  714  home  runs  in  22 
najor  league  seasons, 
/vas  born  in  Baltimore. 


Maj,  Kirk  Knight 
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Sp4  Sandra  Nozzi 


‘‘If  I were  in  combat,  I’d  sure  want  him 
fighting  on  my  side  and  not  theirs.  . . 


LIKE  a videotape  that  cannot  be  erased,  the 
unwanted  memory  occasionally  comes  back 
to  play  inside  his  head  as  he  sleeps. 

Vietnam,  1967.  Wounded.  Coming  to 
after  a long  time,  sprawled  on  the  grass.  As 
he  opens  his  eyes,  the  first  thing  he  sees  are 
bodies  burning.  A North  Vietnamese  soldier 
is  using  a flame  thrower  to  incinerate  the 
dead.  He  looks  up  into  the  soldier’s  face  and 
knows  he  is  next. 

With  a quick  motion,  he  pulls  the  pin 
on  the  grenade  in  his  hand,  so  at  least  they 
will  die  together.  Stalemate.  They  stare  at 
one  another  for  a long  moment.  The  enemy 
soldier  turns  and  walks  into  the  jungle,  not 
looking  back.  The  wounded  American  slow- 
ly replaces  the  grenade  pin,  the  fires  crack- 
ling around  him,  the  heat  rippling  the  air. 

He  doesn’t  need  to  wear  his  Medal  of 
Honor,  his  eight  Purple  Hearts  or  the  other 
medals  and  decorations  for  valor  that  weigh 
down  his  uniform.  Maj.  Robert  L.  Howard 
carries  the  real  “decorations”  of  war  across 
his  body. 

Wounded  fourteen  times  in  the  jungles 
of  Vietnam,  the  26-year  veteran  feels  he  is 
alive  for  a reason. 

“A  lot  of  guys  I served  with  in  Viet- 
nam made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  here  be- 
cause they  gave  their  lives  for  me,”  Howard 
explained  from  his  Spartan  office  at  Camp 
Mackall,  a subpost  of  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
“So  I feel  that  for  as  long  as  I’m  able,  1 have 
an  obligation  to  train  young  soldiers  to  sur- 
vive in  combat.” 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  Howard  has 
spent  a lot  of  time  doing  just  that:  teaching 
soldiers  combat  and  survival  skills  in  ranger, 
airborne  and  Special  Forces  schools. 


SPECIALIST  FOUR  SANDRA  NOZZI  Is  an  inlormalion  speclallsl  at 
the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Letlerman  Army  Medical  Center,  Presidio 
ol  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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From  April 

1981  until  September 

1 982  the  Green  Beret  was  an  ^ 

instructor  and  committee  chief  ' 
for  the  basic  skills  portion  of  the 
Special  Forces  Qualification 
Course  with  the  U.S.  Army  John  F. 
Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center  and 
School,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

“The  training  hasn’t  changed 
much  since  1 went  through  in  ’66,” 
Howard  in  his  soft-spoken  Alabama  draw 
“We’ve  got  the  same  high  standards.  But 
the  ’60s  we  had  a real  motivation  to  lean 
because  we  knew  we  were  going  to  be  fight 
ing  very  soon.” 

And  fight  he  did,  serving  five  tours  i 
Vietnam  for  a total  of  54  months  betweei 
1964  and  1971.  During  that  time  How  arc 
(then  a sergeant)  and  his  men  went  on  more 
than  380  combat  patrols,  earning  most  of 
the  American  and  Vietnamese  decorations 
for  valor. 

“Our  mission  was  to  gain  intelli- 
gence about  the  enemy,”  he  continued. 

“We  went  out  on  reconnaissance  mis- 
missions  into  enemy  territory  for  a 
week  to  a month  at  a time. 

“We  believed  in  what  we 
were  doing,  and  we  were  loyal  to 
each  other  and  Special  Forces,” 

Howard  said,  his  craggy  features 
breaking  into  a smile.  “You  might 
not  know  a guy’s  name,  but  if  he 
was  in  our  operational  detachment, 
he  was  special.” 

Howard’s  extraordinary  de- 
votion to  his  men  earned  him  a repu- 
tation as  a courageous  soldier  during 
some  of  the  most  bitter  fighting  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

“When  things  really  got  bad.  I’d 
try  to  think  about  my  men.  Thinking 
about  what  1 could  do  to  help  them  kept 


Center,  Maj.  Robert  Howard  shows  how  to  throw  an  “attacker,”  Sgt.  Kevan 
Gross.  • Top,  as  an  enlisted  man  in  Vietnam,  Howard  carries  a prisoner  in- 
to camp  after  a 17-day  patrol  in  1966  • and  waits  it  out  in  the  jungle  with 
Sp5  (now  MSgt.)  Paul  Poole  behind  enemy  lines  in  1967. 
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Throughout  the  four- 
mile  rucksack  march, 
Maj.  Robert  Howard, 
right,  runs  alongside 
his  students,  setting 
the  pace  and  giving 
encouragement. 


me  from  giving  up  or  getting  scared,”  he 
recalled. 

Vietnam,  five  days  after  Christmas 
1968.  Pit.  Sgt.  Howard  and  his  men  are  try- 
ing to  find  and  rescue  a missing  American 
soldier  in  enemy-controlled  territory.  As 
they  jump  off  the  helicopters  and  begin  to 
move  out,  they  are  attacked  by  an  estimated 
two-company  force. 

Although  wounded  in  the  initial  at- 
tack and  unable  to  walk,  Howard  crawls 
through  a hail  of  fire  to  rescue  his  seriously 
wounded  platoon  leader,  dragging  him  back 
to  cover.  He  organizes  the  platoon’s 
defenses  and  crawls  from  position  to  posi- 
tion to  give  first  aid  and  to  direct  fire. 

After  three  and  a half  hours  of  fierce 
fighting,  rescue  helicopters  are  able  to  land. 
Although  wounded  in  the  foot,  leg,  stomach 
and  buttock,  Howard  stays  on  the  bullet- 
swept  landing  zone  until  all  of  his  men  are 
aboard  safely. 


For  his  part  in  this  battle,  Howard 
was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Three 
Silver  Stars,  three  Bronze  Stars,  two  Viet- 
nam Crosses  of  Gallantry,  and  numerous 
Purple  Hearts  were  awarded  to  the  men  in 
his  platoon. 

A year  later,  Howard  received  a di- 
rect commission  to  first  lieutenant.  In  the 
years  to  follow,  he  continued  his  military 
and  civilian  education,  earning  a master’s 
degree  in  public  administration  from  Central 
Michigan  University  in  1980. 

“Major  Howard  is  the  finest,  most 
professional  soldier  I’ve  ever  met,”  said  SFC 


Jimmie  Foster,  who  served  in  \ ietnam  with 
Howard  in  1968  and  is  now  the  operations 
sergeant  at  Camp  Mackall.  "Three  words 
that  describe  him  are  honesiv,  sinceriiv  and 
professionalism." 

Maybe  he’s  "a  little  crazy”  too.  ac- 
cording to  several  of  FJoward’s  students  in 
training  at  Camp  Mackall. 

"I  don’t  think  he's  human."  remarked 
a student  who  demanded  anonymity.  "He’ll  ! 
run  five  miles  with  one  group,  come  back, 
and  five  minutes  later  he’ll  go  on  a four-mile 
rucksack  march  with  the  other  group."  The 
student  rolled  his  eyes  as  he  waited  to  begin 
the  grueling  daily  rucksack  march.  “But  if  I 
were  in  combat.  I’d  sure  want  him  fighting 
on  my  side  and  not  theirs.” 

Howard  explained  his  behavior  as 
leading  by  example.  "We’re  not  putting  you 
through  anything  we  haven’t  done  ourselves.” 
he  told  his  men. 

"The  cadre  usually  carries  10  to  15 
pounds  more  than  students."  he  continued. 
"Then  we  can  say.  ‘We’re  carrying  more 
than  you  are,  young  man.’  ’’  .As  the 
muscular  six-footer  hoisted  his  60-pound 
rucksack  onto  his  back,  he  barked.  "We 
can’t  do  it  for  you,  but  we’ll  do  it  with  you." 

Under  Howard’s  influence,  ethical  as 
well  as  physical  conditioning  is  a part  of 
Phase  1 Special  Forces  training. 

“Profanity  is  an  insult  to  a man’s  in- 
tegrity and  intelligence,"  he  said  during  anil 
introductory  briefing.  “I  appreciate  and 
honor  you  for  who  you  are."  Howard  paus- 
ed and  gave  his  men  an  icy  look  that  left  no 
room  for  doubt.  “There  will  be  no  profanity 
at  Camp  Mackall." 

In  addition,  honor  code  v iolations  arei 
one  of  the  few  non-negotiable  grounds  for 
termination. 

.At  42.  Howard  is  still  able  to 
“smoke"  soldiers  half  his  age  who  come  to 
Camp  Mackall  for  the  most  physical  phase 
of  Special  Forces  training.  Set.  he  insists! 
that  he  is  just  a regular  soldier  doing  his  job! 
— and  not  a military  superman.  [ 

“I  stay  in  Special  Forces  because! 
we’re  a people-oriented  organization."  he! 
said.  “We  fight  when  we  have  to.  but  there’s 
another  side  to  what  we  do.  We’re  capable 
of  helping  people,  and  we  perform  tasks  that 
are  important  to  our  country.  I want  to  teach  i 
these  men  that  there  must  also  be  morality  in 
war.” 

EDITOR'S  .\OTE:  .Maj.  Robert  L.  Howard  \ 
is  now  chief  of  the  Qualificatiotvi  Divbion  at 
theU.S.  .Army  John  E.  Kennedy  SfHXial  War- 
fare Center  and  School.  Port  Hragg.  .\.C. 
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Compiled  by  Faith  Faircloth 

Information  for  Families 


“Latch-Key”  Kids  — Family  life 
today  has  changed  a lot  since 
the  days  of  “Father  Knows 
Best”  and  “Leave  It  To 
Beaver.”  Today,  when  Wally 
and  Beav  come  home 
from  school  they  proba- 
bly find  an  empty 
house.  Mom  and  Dad 
will  be  at  work  for  sev- 
eral more  hours.  Even 
young  children  often  must 
learn  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

What  do  they  do  if 
there  is  a fire?  How  do  they  fix 
supper  when  their  parents  have 
to  work  late?  What  do  they  do 
when  a stranger  comes  to  the 
door  and  wants  in?  Concerned 
parents  want  their  children  to 
know  the  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica has  published  a booklet  to 
help  parents  teach  their  children 
the  skills  needed  while  they  are 
alone.  “Prepared  for  Today”  is  a 
guidebook  for  parents  to  discuss 
possible  situations  with  their 
children,  and  teach  them  how  to 
react. 

The  book  includes  sec- 
tions on  how  to  call  for  help  in  an 
emergency,  how  to  prepare  a 
meal,  what  to  do  when  the  lights 
go  out  or  a water  pipe  breaks, 
how  to  care  for  younger  children, 
and  where  there  are  dangerous 
areas  such  as  storm  sewers  and 
garbage  dumps. 

The  book  also  lists  “prob- 
lems” to  be  solved.  For  example: 
“There  is  an  older  boy  who  hangs 
around  Jason’s  school.  He  tries 
to  give  red  and  white  pills  to  the 
children.  What  would  you  do  if 
you  were  Jason?” 

After  completing  the  book, 
a child  can  get  a free  “Prepared 
for  Today”  iron-on  decal  award 
from  the  Scouts.  The  book  (BSA 
publication  No.  3941)  is  available 


for  40  cents  from  local  Boy  Scout 
councils  or  by  writing  Supply  Ser- 
vice, Boy  Scouts  of  America  Head- 
quarters, 1325  Walnut  Hill  Lane, 
Irving,  Texas  75062.  — HSC  Mer- 
cury 


Legal  Assistance  for  Families  — 

Most  family  members  are  aware 
that  the  Army  has  lawyers  work- 
ing in  the  local  Staff  Judge  Advo- 
cate’s office.  What  many  family 
members  may  not  realize  is  that 
legal  assistance  is  available  not 
just  for  soldiers,  but  tor  spouses 
and  children  as  well. 

Legal  assistance  lawyers 
can  meet  and  talk  with  you  about 
problems  you  may  have  now  or 
ones  you  anticipate  for  the 
^ _\\future.  Office  counseling 
includes  negotiating 
with  others  in  your  be- 
half, writing  letters  on 
your  behalf,  and  perform- 
ing all  professional 
functions  short  of  ap- 
pearing as  your  attor- 
ney in  court. 

With  more  fami- 
ies  in  the  Army  commu- 
nity, the  Judge  Advocate 
General’s  Corps  has  in- 
creased the  emphasis  on 
providing  legal  assistance 
to  family  members. 

Active  duty  sol- 
diers, members  of  their 
families,  and  overseas  De- 
partment of  Army  civilians 
and  their  family  members  are 
all  eligible  for  help  from  the 
nearest  Army  legal  assistance  of- 
fice. — News  for  Army  Families 

Birth  Control  Choices  — The 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  a pamphlet  called  “Contra- 
ception: Comparing  the  Cptions.” 
It’s  yours  free  by  writing  to:  Con- 
sumer Information  Center,  Dept. 
546L,  Pueblo,  Colo.  81009.  The 
booklet  includes  a fold-out  chart 
listing  the  major  methods  of  con- 
traception, their  effectiveness, 
advantages  and  disadvantages, 
side  effects,  other  health  factors 
to  consider,  and  long-term  ef- 
fects on  the  ability  to  have  chil- 
dren. — News  for  Consumers 
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THIRTY-SIX  YEARS  after  the 
event,  the  captain  wrote  that  the  sky 
looked  “as  it  does  in  the  fall  of  heavy 
snowflakes.”  He  wasn’t  talking 
about  a white  Christmas  or  even 
about  snow.  He  was  describing  a 
hot  Tuesday  in  August  1864.  To  be 
specific,  Aug.  9.  A hot  day,  indeed. 

Capt.  Morris  Schaff,  officer 
in  charge  of  Union  ordnance  stores 
at  City  Point,  Va.,  started  off  to  get 
a cool  drink.  He  found  it  in  a pail  of 
claret  punch  in  one  of  the  officers’ 
tents  dotting  the  grounds  of  Appo- 
mattox Manor,  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant’s  headquarters. 

One  thing  led  to  another,  and 
Schaff  was  drawn  into  a card  game. 
Maybe  he  should  have  been  working 
at  his  office  on  the  manor  bluff, 
about  150  yards  from  the  wharf  on 
the  James  River.  But  it  was  lunch 
time  and  the  punch  was  inviting. 


.Meanwhile,  another  individ- 
ual was  also  busy,  but  not  at  cards. 
He  was  John  Ma.xwell,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  report,  had  left  Rich- 
mond two  weeks  before  “to  operate 
with  what  was  known  as  the  ‘horo- 
logical’  torpedo  against  the  vessels 
of  Federal  forces  navigating  the  | 
James  River.”  | 

Maxwell  was  a Confederate  ! 
Secret  Service  agent  and  up  to  no  ' 
good  — at  least  for  the  Union  forces,  j 
Records  don’t  tell  us  whether  Max-  : 
well  was  a soldier,  although  Schaff,  | 
in  his  account  of  that  Aug.  9,  iden-  i 
tified  him  as  a captain.  I 

A civilian  agent,  R.  K.  Dil-  [ 
lard,  was  with  Maxwell.  Dillard  | 
“was  well  acquainted  with  the  river,  j 

GORDON  C.  BENNETT  is  a writing  suparvisor  at  ttia  | 
U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School,  Fort  Lee,  Va.  A Irse-  | 
lance  mystery  writer  and  retired  Army  major,  Bennett  | 
is  an  amateur  Civil  War  historian  whose  special  inter.  : 
est  is  the  fighting  around  Petersburg.  Va.  i 


and  would  go  anywhere  I led,  no  |i 
matter  what  the  danger  might  be.” 
Maxwell  said.  |^ 

Together,  .Maxwell  and  Dil-  I; 
lard  traveled  the  river’s  bank.  On  ^ 
Aug.  2,  they  heard  that  “an  im-  ^ 
mense  supply  of  stores  was  being  ^ 
landed  at  City  Point.”  j; 

History  doesn’t  disclose  what  j- 
luck  the  two  had  enjoyed  up  to  that 
second  day  of  August,  but  Maxwell 
was  in  a go-for-broke  mood.  He  and  * 
Dillard  started  out  for  City  Point  in- 
tending,  as  Maxwell  put  it.  “to  in-  jis 
troduce  our  machine  upon  one  of 
the  vessels.  . . .”  It  was  to  be  quite  j 
an  introduction.  '|w 

The  two  infiltrators  reached 
City  Point  before  daybreak  on  ^ 
Aug.  9 after  crawling  past  Yankee  U 
pickets.  The  sight  greeting  .Maxwell  mu 
and  Dillard  was  almost  terrifying.  ’ j 
Grant  had  taken  the  sleepy  i 


little  hamlet  of  City  Point  and  con- 
verted it  into  the  logistical  backbone 
of  his  “Armies  Before  Richmond.” 
There  were  wharves,  warehouses, 
prisoner  stockades,  ordnance  stores, 
hospitals,  replacement  camps  and 
rail  lines.  All  the  hurried  comings 
and  goings  kept  the  supply  base 
grumbling  and  grinding.  War  sup- 
plies were  on  their  way  to  fighting 
men  outside  Petersburg,  10  miles 
'Southwest  of  City  Point. 

City  Point  symbolized  the 
Northern  effort  against  the  Confed- 
eracy. There  was  more  port  traffic 
iat  City  Point  than  any  other  South- 
ern port  — in  peace  or  war.  It  was 
now  normal  for  75  to  100  craft  of  all 
types  to  be  tied  up  at  docks  or  to  be 
in  deeper  water  waiting  their  dock 
ispace.  The  ships  caught  Maxwell’s 
attention. 

Maxwell  had  a box  contain- 
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ing  12  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Also 
in  the  box  was  Maxwell’s  own  in- 
vention, “a  small  machine  . . . 
which  was  arranged  by  means  of  a 
lever  to  explode  a cap,  at  a time  in- 
dicated by  a dial.”  In  other  words, 
he  had  a time  bomb. 

Telling  Dillard  to  stay  in 
place.  Maxwell  went  forward  with 
his  bomb.  He  went  but  upon  the 
wharf,  sat  down  and  waited.  When 
the  master  of  a nearby  ammunition 
craft  left  his  vessel.  Maxwell  saw  his 
opportunity  and  approached  the 
ship.  At  the  edge  of  the  wharf  he 
was  hailed  by  a sentry  — a German 
who  couldn’t  speak  a word  of 
English!  Maxwell  answered  in  a 
broad  Scottish  dialect,  all  the  while 
edging  toward  the  vessel. 

It  was  a standoff  — two  men 
unable  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  one  brandishing  a weapon, 
the  other  holding  a seemingly  harm- 
less box.  Inside  the  box,  seconds 
ticked  away.  The  last  tick,  the  really 
last  tick,  would  be  the  signal  for 
eternity  to  begin. 

Maxwell  kept  his  head.  As  he 
recorded  it,  “Just  then  a Negro  ap- 
peared at  the  side  of  the  ship.  I gave 
him  the  box  and  told  him  the  cap- 
tain said  put  it  down  below.  The 
man  took  it  without  question  and 
carried  it  down  while  I went  off  a lit- 
tle distance.” 

Meanwhile,  back  at  Appo- 
mattox Manor,  Schaff  was  still 
playing  cards.  “I  can’t  be  certain 
how  the  game  would  have  come 
out,”  he  recalled,  “but  I had  just 
captured  two  tens  with  a queen  . . . 
when  the  explosion  took  place  and  a 
12-pound  solid  shot  crashed  across 
the  bed.  ...  Of  course  there  was  a 
sudden  stampede.” 

Outside,  “as  there  was  some- 
thing falling  or  shells  bursting  at 
every  instant,  I looked  up  to  see 
what  was  coming  next.”  It  was  then 
that  Schaff  noted  the  sky  and  liken- 
ed what  he  saw  to  a “fall  of  heavy 
snow  flakes.”  The  Union  officer 
continued,  “Just  then  a shell  burst 

Gen.  Ulysses  Grant  and  his  staff  watch 
the  Union  Army  cross  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  James  River  in  Virginia  in 
June  1864.  Two  months  later,  one  bold 
secret  agent  would  disrupt  Grant’s 
massive  supply  operations  at  City 
Point,  on  the  river. 


immediately  over  us.  In  an  instant 
we  were  all  running  for  dear  life.” 
Schaff  described  the  after- 
math  of  those  30  seconds  of  horror 
when  the  ammunition  ship  explod- 
ed. He  recounted,  “There  lay  before 
me  a staggering  scene,  a mass  of 
overthrown  buildings,  their  timbers 
tangled  into  almost  impenetrable 
heaps.  In  the  water  were  wrecked 
and  sunken  barges.  ...”  The  blast 
destroyed  400  feet  of  warehouses, 
180  feet  of  wharves  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  property. 

“The  explosion  sent . . . cav- 
alry saddles  flying  in  every  direction 
like  so  many  big-winged  bats,” 
Schaff  remembered.  “One  of  them 
struck  and  killed  the  lemonade  man, 
the  only  authorized  vendor  of  pop- 
syrups  and  lemonade  at  the  depot.” 
The  disaster  struck  Schaff 
close  to  home:  “Among  the  flower 
beds . . . one  of  my  clerks  fell  with  a 
large  piece  of  his  skull  torn  off.  . . . 
It  was  the  most  singular  wound  I 
ever  saw,  in  this,  that  the  substance 
of  the  brain  apparently  was  not 
touched,  but  stood  in  place,  a firm, 
white  convoluted  mass.” 

Schaff  wrote:  “The  total 
number  killed  will  never  be  known.” 
Grant  reported  43  dead  and  126 
wounded  on  Aug.  1 1 , but  these  fig- 
ures are  made  suspect  by  first-hand 
accounts  reporting  greater  totals. 
One  news  story  asserted  that  “not 
less  than  170  dead  bodies  were 
found,  and  from  the  fragments 
strewn  around  it  is  supposed  that  at 
least  200  perished.” 

Schaff  reinforced  this  view. 
He  stated  that  the  explosion  was  re- 
sponsible for  “killing  over  two  hun- 
dred, wounding  many,  and  fearfully 
maiming  others,  besides  destroying 
over  $2,000,000  of  property.” 

The  blast  must  have  been 
massive.  Schaff  reported  seeing  “a 
musket  standing  upright  in  the  road, 
buried  to  the  second  band,  almost  a 
half  mile  from  the  wharf”  and  sur- 
mised it  belonged  to  the  sentry 
whom  Maxwell  had  approached. 

Near  Drewry’s  Bluff,  more 
than  10  miles  away.  Confederate 
Capt.  Charles  M.  Blackford  wrote 
to  his  wife:  “A  few  moments  ago 
there  was  a mighty  explosion  down 
the  river  in  the  direction  of  the 
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Howleii  House  t'ollov^cd  by  a 
mighty  volume  of  smoke,  which 
rose  straight  to  the  clouds.  We  are 
all  on  tiptoe  to  know  what  it  was.” 
Another  observer,  R.B.  Pres- 
cott, a Union  medic,  later  wrote  to 
Schaff:  “In  my  mind’s  eye  1 have 
often  seen  that  dreadful  spectacle  — 
that  immense  cone-shaped  mass  of 
flame  and  smoke  rising  seemingly 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  and 


though  playing  leap-frog,  while 
headless  bodies,  arms,  legs,  and  i 
heads  of  the  unfortunate  crew  flew  I 
in  fragments  about  in  the  smoke.” 
He  disclosed  that  he  was  “terribly 
shocked  by  the  explosion,  but  . . . 
not  injured  permanently.” 

Ironically,  Dillard,  who  was  i 
farther  from  the  blast  than  Max-  ’ 
well,  “was  rendered  deaf  by  the  ex-  i 
plosion,  and  never  recovered  from 


The  City  Point  waterfront  some  time  after  the  explosion. 


filled  with  timbers,  saddles,  military 
stores  of  all  kinds,  and  bodies  of 
men  and  horses.  It  was  a sight  never 
to  be  forgotten.” 

(Prescott,  incidentally,  “had 
the  honor  of  capturing  the  official 
Confederate  report  of  this  transac- 
tion in  Richmond  and  forwarding  it 
to  Washington  with  account  of  how 
it  came  into  my  possession.”) 

At  Appomattox  Manor, 
Grant  was  unscathed,  though  around 
him  one  individual  was  killed  and 
several  others  wounded.  As  one 
staff  officer  put  it,  “The  general 
was  surrounded  by  splinters  and 
various  kinds  of  ammunition,  but 
fortunately  was  not  touched  by  any 
of  the  missiles.” 

In  his  official  report^  Maj. 
Gen.  Rufus  Ingalls,  Grant’s  quar- 
termaster, said,  “The  lieutenant 
general  himself  seems  proof  against 
the  accidents  of  flood  and  field.” 
But  what  of  John  Maxwell? 
For  him,  the  event  had  a touch  of 
the  bizarre.  He  wrote:  “The  scene, 
though  terrific,  was  in  some  respects 
ludicrous.  The  air  was  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  munitions  of  war.  Army 
saddles  careered  through  the  air  as 


its  effects.”  The  civilian  agent  must  i 
not  have  lived  long  after  the  explo-  | 
sion.  In  his  official  report.  Maxwell  i 
wrote  that  Dillard  had  died.  ; 

Maxwell  had  one  regret  i 
about  the  whole  affair  and  express- 
ed it  this  way;  ”...  A party  of 
ladies  was  killed.  Of  course,  we 
never  intended  anything  of  the  kind, 
not  being  aware  of  their  presence.” 

Maxwell’s  report  was  among 
the  documents  that  tleeing  Confed- 
erate officials  failed  to  destroy  or 
remove  when  they  evacuated  Rich- 
mond. This  was  fortunate  for  his- 
torians and  unfortunate  for  Max- 
well. He  became  a fugitive. 

The  report  was  sent  to  Maj. 
Gen.  Henry  \V.  Hallcck.  On  June  3, 
1865,  Halleck  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
War  Edwin  M.  Stanton:  “I  have 
just  received  the  original  official  re- 
port of  John  Maxwell  of  the  rebel 
secret  service  of  the  blowing  up  of 
the  ordnance  stores  at  City  Point 
last  year.  It  appears  . . . the  explo- 
sion was  caused  by  a . . .John  Max- 
well and  R.K.  Dillard.  . . . I’ve 
ordered  the  arrest  of  these  persons  if 
they  can  be  found.” 

There’s  a postscript  to  this 
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9ory:  Some  y«»r>  later,  Horace 
Porter,  of  Gram’s  wanime  staff 
became  a Wteie  House  secretary  to 
the  general- tumed-presHferu.  .A  Vir- 
ginian called  on  Porter  to  complain 
of  some  trouble  he  was  hasing  se- 
curing a patent  lor  an  insention.  To  | 
prove  his  sanding,  ibe  visiior  de-tl 
dared  he  had  designed  the  ”infeTTial| 
machine”  responsible  lor  the  Cityo^ 
Point  explosion. 

Porter’ V recoilccticm  is  tama- 
li/ing.  He  didn’t  gise  the  \ irgiman's 
name  so  it  is  unknown  whether  he 
was  Maxwell  or  an  impostor.  There li 
are  some  discrepancies  between  Max- 1 
well’s  report  and  the  Virginian' brag| 
which  tend  to  support  the  impostor 
theory.  For  one  thing,  the  \'irgmjan 
said  he  carried  the  bomb  aboard 
the  ammunition  vessel.  Maxwell’s 
report  states  the  agent  tricked  a 
laborer  into  taking  it  aboard. 

Another  curious  point;  De- 
spite his  eminence  and  the  date  of 
his  recollection  (189').  Porter  ap- 
peared unaware  of  .Maxwell’s  re- 
port,  because  he  concluded.  “,\t 
last,  after  many  years,  the  mystery 
of  the  explosion  was  revealed.” 

In  any  case.  Porter  congratu- 
lated the  insentor  and  sent  him  on 
his  way.  He  wrote.  “I  told  him  that 
his  efforts,  from  his  standpoint,  had 
been  eminently  successful.” 

Successful,  yes.  but  neces- 
sary? Schaff  didn’t  think  so.  In  bis 
account,  he  addressed  this  poini; 
“In  view  of  (the  explosion’s)  slight 
effect  toward  breaking  or  weaken- 
Grant’s  hold  on  the  alreads 
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doomed  Confederacy,  it  was  noth- 
ing more  than  butchery,  unjustified 
by  the  usages  of  civilized  war.  and 
severely  repugnant  to  humanity.” 
Schaff.  by  the  way.  indulged 


in  one  of  those  “usages  of  cisili/ed  j 
war.”  The  Union  captain,  with  a 
candor  made  possible  by  the  passage 
of  three  and  a half  decades,  closed  I 
out  his  account  by  confessing;  “It  is 
needless  to  say.  finally,  that  when  I '. 
came  to  settle  my  accounts  with  the  « 
Ordnance  Department  for  the  j 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  stores  1 ‘ 
had  received,  what  1 could  tiot  find 
when  I turned  the  depot  over  to  my 
successor.  I loaded  on  the  barge  or 
put  in  the  storehouse,  and  let  tlic  ex- 
plosion balance  the  books.” 


( 
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SOLDIERS 


Compiled  by  Steve  Hara 


Capital  Punishment 

'HIS  skeleton  puzzle  features  all  50  U.S.  state  capitals.  You  must  identify  them  and 
)lace  them  in  the  grid  so  they’ll  all  fit  reading  across  from  the  left  or  down.  Only  the 
;tates  are  listed  below,  but  they  appear  according  to  the  letter-count  and  alphabetical 
»rder  of  their  capitals.  For  example:  Maine’s  seven-letter  capital  is  Augusta.  The  four 
(lack  squares  are  not  used. 


5 Letters 

7 Letters 

8 Letters 

Idaho 

Georgia 

North  Dakota 

Delaware 

Maine 

Wyoming 

Oregon 

New  Hampshire 

South  Carolina 

Mississippi 

Ohio 

6 Letters 

Michigan 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Nebraska 

Hawaii 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Virginia 

Massachusetts 

Washington 

Colorado 

Arizona 

9 Letters 

Montana 

North  Carolina 

Maryland 

Alaska 

New  Mexico 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

New  Jersey 

Kentucky 

Minnesota 

Tennessee 

Kansas 

APRIL  1983 


10  Letters 

11  Letlers 

Louisiana 

Illinois 

Nevada 

Florida 

West  Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

12  Letters 

Arkansas 

Indiana 

Alabama 

Oklahoma 

Vermont 

Utah 

Rhode  Island 

California 

13  Letters 

Missouri 

—Adapted  from  a concept  by  SSgt.  James  D.  Pierce 


‘‘Waddya  mean  $1.25  overtime  charges?” 
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For  answers  see  page  56 


TO  YOUR  HEALTH! 


• If  you  or  a family  member  were  hurt  or 
injured  tonight  and  emergency  first  aid  treat- 
ment were  needed,  what  would  you  do? 

Could  you  quickly  locate  a well-equipped 
first  aid  kit  and  apply  the  proper  treatment? 
Would  you  have  to  hunt  up  bandages,  gauze  and 
scissors  and  guess  at  what  you  should  do? 

If  you  fall  into  the  latter  category,  as 
millions  of  people  do,  consider  these  words  from 
the  American  Medical  Association: 

"When  an  emergency  strikes,  competent 


first  aid  treatment  during  the  first  few  minutes 
can  not  only  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  in  some  situations,  but  it  can  also  save 
needless  visits  to  the  doctor's  office  and  avoid 
unnecessary  expenses  as  well." 

Having  the  proper  supplies,  and  knowing 
what  to  do  are  two  steps  in  preparing  yourself 
and  your  family  for  a medical  emergency. 

Know  the  best  route  to  the  nearest  hospital 
or  medical  center,  and  the  ordinary  items  you 
can  use  in  an  emergency.  For  example: 

—Diapers,  sanitary  napkins  and  towels  can 
be  used  as  compresses  to  control  heavy  bleeding, 
as  bandages  or  as  splint  padding. 

—Diaper  pins  can  secure  bandages  or  slings. 

—Magazines,  newspapers,  umbrellas  and 
pillows  can  be  used  as  splints  for  broken  bones. 

—A  table  leaf  or  an  old  door  can  serve  as  a 
stretcher  for  head,  neck  and  back  injuries. 

In  a crisis,  certain  life-saving  procedures 
take  priority  over  anything  else.  If  a victim  is 
not  breathing  or  is  unresponsive,  treatment  given 
to  other  injuries  will  not  help. 

According  to  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center's  (WRAMC)  emergency  technicians,  re- 
storation of  breathing  is  the  most  important 
thing  you  can  do  for  an  accident  victim.  If  the 
oxygen  supply  is  not  restored  within  four  to  six 
minutes,  the  victim  will  die.  (Permanent  damage 
to  the  brain  begins  after  about  two  minutes  of 
oxygen  deprivation). 

Learning  how  to  assist  an  accident  victim 
can  be  as  simple  as  "ABC"  (airway,  breathing  and 
circulation)  if  you  or  family  member  undergoes 
basic  life-support,  or  "ABC"  training.  Many 
local  Red  Cross  chapters  offer  classes  in  cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation  (CPR). 

The  classes  also  teach  you  how  to  act 
quickly  to  prevent  someone  from  choking.  While 
the  instruction  in  the  abdominal  thrust  maneuver 
has  replaced  teaching  the  famous  Heimlich  Ma- 
neuver in  some  CPR  training,  the  principle  of 
both  is  the  same  - forcing  the  reserve  air  up  and 
out  of  the  lungs  quickly  and  sharply  to  dislodge 
the  obstruction. 

(Extracted  from  an  article  by  Patricia 
Kukoski,  WRAMC.) 
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SOLDIERS 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


E 

IHEMTT  Tests 

• The  Heavy  Expanded  Mobility 
Tactical  Truck  (HEMTT)  M-985 
cargo  vehicle  runs  over  an  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md.,  test 
course  after  a heavy  rainfall.  Dur- 
'f  ing  this  test,  part  of  initial  produc- 
tion item  testing,  the  truck  hauled 
i a 30,000-pound  trailer  and  carried 
11  tons  in  the  cargo  area. 

The  HEMTT  has  a heavy  duty 
crane  mounted  on  the  rear  which 
can  lift  14,500  pounds.  The  crane 
is  designed  primarily  for  supporting 
■ rocket  pods  for  the  Multiple 
■ Launch  Rocket  System. 

The  truck  can  also  be  con- 
' figured  as  a fuel  tanker,  though  it 
. is  primarily  an  ammo  hauler. 

I HEMTTs  are  fully  transportable  by 
air.  They  will  be  fielded  after 
further  testing. 


Army  Eyes  Battlefield  Repairs 

• The  Army  is  looking  for  original  ways  to  salvage  damaged 
tanks  and  vehicles  to  keep  them  in  battle.  To  this  end,  the  Army 
Materiel  Systems  Analysis  Activity  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.,  has  formed  a task  force  to  write  pilot  technical  manuals  on 
battlefield  damage  assessment  and  repairs. 

The  manuals  will  detail  procedures  that  could  be  used  in 
emergency  or  battle  conditions.  The  emphasis  is  on  fixing  tanks  on 
location  rather  than  moving  them  to  a maintenance  area.  The  aim  is 
to  fix  the  tank  and  return  it  to  action  in  the  same  battle  in  which  it 
was  damaged,  or  at  least  the  next  battle.  Turnaround  time  for 
suggested  jury-rigs  should  be  two  to  six  hours. 

Some  of  the  improvisations  outlined  in  the  manuals  will  include 
by-passing  switches,  repairing  broken  radio  antennas,  and  short- 
tracking methods.  Few  of  the  repairs  are  expected  to  be  permanent. 
The  tank  will  have  to  be  properly  refurbished  after  the  battle.  As 
one  official  put  it,  a commander  in  a crucial  engagement  would 
probably  prefer  to  have  a damaged  tank  that  can  be  rigged  to  move 
and  shoot  than  have  no  tank  at  all. 

The  group  is  expected  to  finish  drafting  the  pilot  manuals  this 
September.  Anyone  having  experienced-based  suggestions  for  a "fix" 
on  any  of  the  Army's  combat  vehicles  may  call  AUTOVON  283- 
4204/3900/5743. 


• Tours  for  military  personnel 
assigned  to  Fairbanks  and  Fort 
Wainwright,  Alaska,  have  been 
changed  from  30  to  36  months  for 
those  with  dependents  and  from  18 
to  24  months  for  those  on  "all 
others"  tours. 

Also,  a large  number  of  sol- 
diers have  been  reporting  to  the 
172nd  Infantry  Brigade  in  Alaska 
with  non-command  sponsored  fam- 
ily members.  Many  soldiers  have 
had  a difficult  time  finding  ade- 
quate, affordable  housing.  Many 
families  have  been  forced  to  live  in 
substandard  housing  or  return  home 
at  the  sponsor's  expense. 

• "Go  for  it!  Use  your 
Library!"  is  this  year's  theme  for 
National  Library  Week,  April  17- 
23.  Most  of  the  Army's  548  librar- 
ies will  feature  special  observances 
during  that  week. 
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(More  What  s New  on  Pages  2.  54] 
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Ground  Launched  Cruise  Test 

• The  Ground  Launched  Cruise  Missile's  Transporter  Erector 
Launcher  runs  over  a washboard  course  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.,  during  road  shock  and  vibration  testing.  Testers  called  the 
system  very  durable. 

Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month 

• April  is  the  Army's  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month.  The 
campaign  stresses  local  education  and  information.  Child  abuse  is  a 
major  problem  in  the  United  States,  affecting  some  2 million 
youngsters  annually.  The  Army  had  304  known  cases  in  1981  — the 
tip  of  the  iceberg,  officials  warned,  because  many  go  unreported. 


AER  Fund  Drive  Open 

• The  1983  Army  Emergency  Relief  (AER)  fund-raising  campaign 
started  March  1 and  will  end  July  1.  AER  provided  more  than  $15.7 
million  to  active  and  retired  Army  people  last  year. 

To  kick  off  the  drive,  Gen.  E.C.  Meyer,  Army  chief  of  staff, 
wrote:  "Army  Emergency  Relief  is  our  organization  and  exists 
solely  to  help  the  Army  take  care  of  its  own.  It  allows  us  to 
maintain  this  tradition  and  show  our  commitment  to  the  well-being 
of  our  soldiers  and  their  families..,.  Last  year's  fund  campaign 
produced  record  results  and  ,,,  I ask  each  of  you  to  continue  to 
demonstrate  that  Army  people  do  take  care  of  their  own," 

Summer  Intel  School 

• The  36th  annual  5th  Army  Area  Intelligence  School  opens  June 
12  at  Fort  McCoy,  Wis,,  and  will  operate  in  two-week  cycles  until 
Aug,  5,  The  school  is  in  its  17th  year. 

The  school  provides  intelligence  training  for  Reserve  Compo- 
nent personnel.  Courses  offered  this  year  are:  Tactical  Intelligence 
Staff  Officer;  Intelligence  Analyst;  Interrogator;  Counter- 
intelligence Officer/Technician/Agent;  and  S-2  Combat  Operations 
and  Security  Manager, 

Questions  should  be  directed  to  5th  Army  at  AUTOVON  471- 
5516/4907  or  commercial  (512)  221-5516/4907,  The  courses  are 
accredited  by  the  Intelligence  School  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz,,  and 
closely  parallel  instruction  given  there. 


Stereo  Service 

• Exchange  customers  who 
bought  Marantz  stereo  equipment 

I overseas  should  note  that  North 
I American  Phillips  now  handles  war- 
j ranty  and  other  after-sales  service 
I on  Marantz  equipment  bought  over- 
seas. For  U.S.  service  information 
on  those  items,  write  to  North 
American  Phillips  Consumer 
Electronics  Corp.,  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Dept.,  P.O.  Box  444,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Tenn.  37760,  or  call 
collect  (615)  475-3801.  Phillips' 
customer  service  personnel  can 
provide  such  assistance  as  free 
packaging  materials  or  the  location 
of  the  nearest  service  center. 

Honda  Converters 

• Honda  owners  can  get  a free 

booklet  with  tips  on  modifying  the 
cars  to  run  on  leaded  fuel  in  coun- 
tries where  unleaded  is  not  avail- 
able. Write  to:  American  Honda 

Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  100  W.  Alondra 

j Blvd.,  ATTN:  Consumer  Affairs 

! Dept.,  Gardena,  Calif.  90247. 
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A YOUNG 

;The  Army  Reserve  was  created  by  Congress  in  1908  as  a 
jmedical  corps.  In  the  first  year,  364  persons  joined  up. 
iToday,  the  Army  Reserve  has  more  than  440,000  citizen- 
'"soldiers  who  work  and  train  in  hundreds  of  career  fields. 
More  than  a third  of  the  Total  Army’s  support  strength  is 
in  the  Reserve.  This  month,  the  Army  Reserve  marks  its 
Diamond  Anniversary,  75  years  alongside  the  Active  Army 
and  the  Army  National  Guard.  The  size  of  the  force  and 
jobs  may  have  changed  over  the  years.  But  some  things, 
,such  as  dedication,  patriotism  and  service  have  stayed 
ihe  course.  Happy  birthday! 


TANKER'S  DEUGHT 


30th, 

m3.... 


John  O.  Marsh  Jr. 

Secretary  of  the  Army 
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Drill  Sergeants 

• CONUS-based  NCOs  selected 
for  drill  sergeant  duty  no  longer 
receive  permanent  assignments  un- 
til they  have  successfully  com- 
pleted drill  sergeant  training. 

After  schooling,  the  new  drill 
sergeants  return  to  their  original 
assignments  and  await  PCS  orders 
either  to  an  Army  training  center 
or  to  the  retraining  brigade  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kan.  In  the  past,  soldiers 
received  PCS  orders  and  the  gain- 
ing command  would  send  them  to 
school  as  soon  as  possible.  If  a 
soldier  failed,  however,  the  com- 
mand was  faced  with  keeping  an 
unqualified  drill  sergeant  or  paying 
for  an  unexpected  PCS  move. 

Drill  sergeant  school  consists 
of  three  weeks'  orientation  and 
eight  weeks'  special  training. 
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Drunken  Driving  Crackdown 

• The  Department  of  the  Army's  Law  Enforcement  Office  is 
moving  on  two  fronts  to  dry  up  the  incidence  of  drunken  driving  on 
Army  installations. 

Major  Army  commands  will  be  receiving  two  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  pamphlets,  "Improved  Sobriety  Test- 
ing" and  "Guide  for  Detecting  Drunk  Drivers  at  Night." 

The  two  pamphlets  will  help  MPs  test  drivers  to  determine  if 
they  are  intoxicated,  and  discuss  visual  clues  they  can  use  to 
discriminate  drunken  drivers  from  sober  ones.  These  pamphlets  will 
help  standardize  screening,  improve  the  detection  of  alcohol- 
affected  drivers  and  minimize  mistakes  during  the  screening. 

The  second  part  of  the  crackdown  includes  changes  to  Army 
Regulation  190-5.  Among  the  changes  are: 

—Procedures  for  reprimand  letters  to  drunken  drivers. 

— Improved  procedures  for  swift  temporary  suspension  of  on- 
post  driving  privileges  after  apprehension  on  DWI  charges  either  on 
or  off  the  installation. 

— A provision  for  an  automatic  one-year  suspension  of  on-post 
driving  privileges  for  refusal  to  take  a blood-alcohol  test. 

—Counseling  and  rehabilitative  services  for  DWI  offenders. 

—Encouragement  of  commanders  to  take  administrative  action 
against  offenders  whether  DWI  incidents  occur  on  or  off  post. 


• The  Department  of  Defense 
has  released  its  1983  edition  of  i 
"Soviet  Military  Power,"  which  in- 
cludes Soviet  advances  since  mid-  | ^ 
1981  in  strategic  and  theater  ' 
military  forces,  and  L'.S.  and  allied  . 
strength  comparisons  in  Europe  and  | 
Asia.  Copies  are  available  for  1 » 
$6.50  from:  Superintendent  of  Doc-  • 
uments.  Dept.  36-BB,  Washington.  1 • 
D.C.  20402.  Orders  should  include  i 
payment  and  should  reference  i > 
stock  number  008-000-00389-1.  j 

I ' 

• Americans  made  more  than  ' 

480  million  visits  to  lakeside  recre-  * 
ation  areas  last  year.  , 

Maintained  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  recreation  | 
areas  offer  boating,  fishing  and 
camping.  The  Corps  manages  4 42  ■ 

lakes  and  reservoirs  around  the 
country.  Most  are  less  than  50  ' 

miles  from  highly  populated  cities. 
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Compiled  by  Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 


' (More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54-56) 


DODSays  Thanks 

• The  Defense  Department 
honored  more  than  2,000  employers 
and  supervisors  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1982  for  supporting  the 
military  training  needs  of  their 
employees  who  serve  in  the  Nation- 
al Guard  or  Army  Reserve,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Committee  for 
Employer  Support  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve. 

Though  federal  law  requires 
employers  to  grant  time  off  from 
work  for  Guard  and  Reserve  train- 
ing, many  employers  enact  special 
personnel  policies  that  actually  en- 
courage workers  to  stay  in  military 
service. 

NCESGR  runs  the  awards 
program.  Questions  concerning 
employer  nominations  for  an  award 
may  be  called  in  to  a toll-free 
hotline  at  (800)  336-4590,  or  by 
writing  to:  NCESGR,  1735  N.  Lynn 
St.,  Arlington,  Va.  22209.  The 
continuing  program  has  no  deadline 
for  nominations. 


Newcomers  Can’t  Be  Secretaries 

• MOS  71C  (secretary)  is  no  longer  available  to  initial  enlistees, 
according  to  MILPERCEN  officials. 

Only  in-service  people  may  apply  if  they  meet  the  following 
prerequisites:  have  a clerical  score  of  100  or  higher;  be  in  grades  E- 
4 through  E-6;  be  able  to  type  at  least  35  net  words  per  minute  as 
determined  by  the  standard  Army  typing  test;  obtain  a score  of  11  or 
higher  on  the  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education,  Form  D,  available 
through  education  centers;  have  11  months  of  service  remaining 
after  completing  the  12-week  school;  and  be  eligible  for  a secret 
clearance.  Qualified  soldiers  may  apply  on  a DA  Form  4187  or 
choose  the  school  as  a re-enlistment  option. 

Disclaim  Check  Bouncers 

• When  a former  dependent  passes  a bad  check  at  the  exchange, 
the  military  sponsor  has  check  cashing  privileges  suspended,  must 
make  the  check  good  and  pay  the  bad  check  fee. 

Sometimes  former  dependents  have  retained  an  ID  card  that's 
no  longer  authorized.  Sometimes  the  check  bouncer  may  be  a 
former  spouse  who  is  entitled  to  the  ID  card  to  make  purchases  for  a 
minor  child. 

In  either  case,  this  doesn't  have  to  happen.  The  sponsor  can 
file  a Disclaimer  of  Responsibility.  The  sponsor's  Social  Security 
number  will  be  coded  in  the  PX  computer  so  no  exchange  will  cash 
the  former  dependent's  check.  The  disclaimed  person  can  still  use 
the  exchange  if  authorized,  but  check-cashing  privileges  on  the 
sponsor's  SSN  will  be  stopped. 


Drone  Flight 


• The  Lockheed  Aquila  remotely  piloted  ve- 
hicle zips  skyward  in  the  early  daylight  after 
launch  from  its  truck-mounted  catapult  rail,  far 
left,  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  After  a successful 
flight,  the  Aquila  flies  into  the  vertical  ribbon 
barrier  of  the  retrieval  system,  left.  The  Aquila 
has  been  undergoing  tests  for  the  Army  as  a 
forward  reconnaissance  and  target  designation 
vehicle.  The  pilotless  aircraft  is  seen  by 
planners  as  playing  an  important  role  in  the 
future. 

The  Aquila  carries  a television  camera  and 
night-vision  device.  It  is  designed  to  penetrate 
the  forward  line  of  troops  to  find  targets, 
provide  information  for  the  adjustment  of  artil- 
lery fire,  and  use  a laser  to  mark  targets  for 
incoming  fire. 


ICHI-BAN 

I read  your  November  issue  in 
which  there  was  on  article  telling  how 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  was  the  first 
Allied  unit  to  enter  Tokyo. 

Come  on  now,  you  know  better 
than  that.  The  I Ith  Airborne  Division 
was  first  in  Tokyo.  How  do  I know?  I 
was  in  the  I I th. 

I remember  seeing  pictures  for 
West  Coast  newspapers  showing  the 
1st  Cav  walking  down  the  gangplank, 
landing  in  Tokyo.  But  on  the  dock  was 
a band  playing  a welcome  for  them.  A 
close  look  at  the  helmet  liners  the 
band  was  wearing  showed  the  I Ith 
Airborne  Division  insignia. 

So  let's  get  the  record  straight. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  E.  Currier  (Ret.) 

Las  Cruces,  N.M. 

The  record  is  straight,  although 
the  hairs  of  truth  may  look  like  split 
ends.  Several  official  and  unofficial 
histories  claim  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion to  be  the  first  to  enter  Tokyo 
officially,  on  Sept.  8,  1945.  The  honor 
of  being  the  first  U.S.  ground  combat 
forces  to  occupy  Japan  usually  goes  to 
the  11th  Airborne  Division,  which 
landed  in  force  at  Atsugi  airfield  some 
weeks  earlier.  (And  this  claim  dis- 
tinguishes the  paratroopers  from  the 
Air  Force  personnel  who  landed  sever- 
al days  before  to  prepare  the  airfield, 
and  a mysterious  Navy  pilot  who  is 
said  to  have  touched  down  even  earlier 
to  pull  a practical  joke  which  failed.) 
Did  men  of  the  11th  enter  Tokyo  prior 
to  Sept.  8?  They  may  have.  The  1st 
Cav  sent  a patrol  into  the  city  three 
days  before  the  official  "first"  en- 
trance. Then,  too,  a geography  lesson: 
The  1st  Cavalry  Division  landed  in 
Y okohama,  not  Tokyo. 

CHEST  DECOR 

The  wear  of  military  awards  is  an 
important  aspect  of  a soldier's  uniform 
and  must  be  done  exactly  right.  The 
guidance  available  to  soldiers  is 


lirnited  in  my  view.  I noticed  the 
January  1983  issue  of  AIRMAN 
magazine  (Air  Force  counterpart  to 
SOLDIERS)  devoted  the  back  page  to  o 
color  layout  of  all  ribbons  in  the  order 
that  they  must  be  worn. 

If  it  is  not  already  in  your  plans,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  you  devote 
an  issue  to  a short  article  on  wearing 
of  ribbons  along  with  a full  color  page 
of  the  ribbons  in  order  of  wear.  Since 
badges  are  such  a part  of  the  soldier's 
uniform,  they  should  also  be  described. 

Col.  Eugene  L.  Manner 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Thanks  for  the  tip.  The  article 
was  planned  earlier  and  will  appear  in 
a future  issue. 

CONVERSION  INFO 

I am  currently  stationed  near  Fort 
Dix,  N.J.  However,  I have  received 
orders  for  U.S.  Army,  Europe. 

I am  requesting  information  on  how 
to  modify  an  '83  Chevy  Blazer  and  an 
'81  Audi  4000  for  operation  on  leaded 
fuel.  Also,  I know  transformers  are 
available  to  change  220-volt  current  to 
I 10  volts.  But  is  there  a device  that 
will  also  change  the  cycles  from  50 
hertz  to  60  hertz?  Will  it  hurt 
appliances  to  operate  on  50  hertz?  I 
am  especially  concerned  about  a 
microwave  oven. 

I appreciate  your  time  and  assist- 
ance and  hope  you  can  at  least  point 
me  in  the  right  direction  on  these 
problems. 

Copt.  Richard  E.  Kerr  Jr. 

Langhorne,  Pa. 

Removing  your  catalytic  con- 
verter will  allow  you  to  use  leaded  fuel 
in  USAREUR.  According  to  informa- 
tion from  the  Military’  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Command,  you  should  go  to  your 
local  servicing  transportation  office, 
which  will  assist  you  in  getting  the 
necessary  federal  waiver  to  have  your 
converter  removed  before  you  ship 


your  vehicles.  Also,  be  ad\ised  that  i 
you  can  only  ship  one  vehicle  a: 
government  expease.  \fTMC  recom- 
mends that  you  shop  around  for  tht  i 
best  price  from  commercial  shippe'S 
for  your  other  vehicle. 

As  for  your  appliances,  we  know< 
of  no  device  which  will  con\'ert  c>*cle9 
from  50  to  60  hertz.  Appliances  which 
require  60  hertz  to  run  properly,  such 
as  record  players,  can  be  modified  In 
the  PX  once  you  get  to  L'SAREVR. 
One  source,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Europe,  says  that  using  trans- 
formers can  cause  your  appliances  to 
wear  out  faster.  He  recommends 
taking  new  appliances  only,  or  buytn^ 
new  ones  there.  Using  microwavt 
ovens  is  no  problem.  In  fact, 
microwaves  are  a big-selling  item 
there.  One  more  tip:  If  y-ou  ha\'erft 
heard  from  y'our  sponsor  yet.  yrxAi 
better  get  in  touch  with  y'our  new  unit. 

ANGEL  GIVES  DEVIL 
I've  been  reading  your  mogozine  fot 
eight  months.  IVe  enjoyed  reodinr 
your  articles  about  Army  life.  TbereS 
only  one  thing  that  IVe  disliked  dtxxr 
your  magazine.  What  about  the  K 
bravo?  Here  in  Germany,  we  are  collei 
"gun  bunnies."  I really  don't  see  mud 
about  the  8-inch  M-II0A2  self 
propelled  howitzer.  I would  oppreciolj 
in  the  future  for  your  mogazine  t 
show  at  least  a small  article  atKK>f  fhi 
M-l  I0A2  howitzer. 

PFC  Angel  L.  Lucas 

APO  New  York 

We'll  try  to  adjust  our  fire  on  > 
story  that  will  gi\e  y'ou  "bunnielW 
something  to  hop  at!  H 

SAVED  BY  THE  BELT  H 

"Has  Your  Seot  Belt  Hugged  Yc^| 
Today"  (December  1982)  was  one 
many  good  stories  I hove  reod  in  yo(^| 
magazine.  While  I was  stationed 
Germany  in  July  1981,  I was  driving 
new  van  I had  just  bcKtght.  It  was 
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night  I will  never  forget  near 
Schwaebisch  Gmuend.  I was  going 
about  80  mph  when  I lost  control  of  my 
I van  and  rolled  it  four  times.  The  only 
thing  that  saved  my  life  was  my  seat 
belt.  I walked  away  from  the  van 
unhurt.  To  this  day,  when  I get  in  my 
car,  I put  on  seat  belts. 

I thank  God  for  being  alive  today. 

Pvt.  James  Eric  Ireland 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

ONLY  HUMAN 

Thank  you  for  your  article  on 
human  relations  in  the  February  issue. 
I think  discrimination  is  the  most 
[difficult  problem  faced  by  the 
military,  or  for  that  matter,  in  the 
world.  You  would  think  that  some  of 
us  so-called  "human  beings"  could 
(realize  the  simple  fact  that  just 
because  a person  is  different  by  race, 
sex  or  religious  beliefs  doesn't  make 
him  or  her  inferior.  Remember:  We 
are  all  created  equal. 

I Sp4  Clarence  E.  Davis,  Jr. 

j APO  New  York 

DIFFERENT  STROKES 

ii|  I found  your  January  1983  issue  of 
[jllSOLDIERS  magazine  very  inaccurate 
[||on  what  a day  in  the  life  of  the  Army 
|‘  lis  like.  The  writers  and  editors  of  this 
nissue  seemed  to  forget  that  the  Army 
t lis  not  an  inanimate  machine,  but  a 
|i [group  of  people  who  work  for  a com- 
[mon  interest.  Instead  of  focusing  on 
. this  aspect,  the  article  focused  on  the 
teold  and  hard  "facts"  of  the  Army.  It 
is  very  obvious  that  the  writers  and 
1 [editors  had  a crash  course  both  in 
([political  propaganda  and  at  the  Army 
recruiting  school  as  this  issue  looked 
more  like  a recruiting  brochure  than 
Ian  official  Army  magazine, 
fc  In  the  past  I had  found  your 
i magazine  to  be  informative  and  hu- 
ojmorous  with  your  articles  and  car- 
I jtoons.  However,  after  reading  the 
ijlJanuary  1983  issue,  I have  lost  all  faith 
islin  the  reporting  abilities  of  the 


individuals  who  conceived,  wrote  and 
edited  this  issue. 

If  in  the  future  you  dedicate  an 
entire  issue  to  try  to  factual  ize  Army 
life,  it  would  be  my  suggestion  to  you 
to  pick  a company,  platoon,  or 
individual  and  show  both  the  military 
and  civilian  populace  what  the  trials, 
tribulations  and  rewards  of  Army  life 
truthfully  are  like. 

Pvt.  2 Marvin  G.  Vallance 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LITTLE  BIG  MAN 

Thanks  for  your  article  on  page  24 
of  the  February  1983  issue,  entitled 
"1st  Sgt.  Frank  Little."  In  my  opinion, 
the  story  conveys  to  today's  soldiers 
that  a strong  determination  is  the  key 
to  survival.  I'd  like  to  congratulate  1st 
Sgt.  Frank  Little  (Ret.)  for  his  efforts 
and  endurance  during  his  military 
tenure,  and  wish  him  and  his  family 
happiness. 

Sp4  Eddie  L.  Lewis 
APO  New  York 

HOLD  THE  STARCH 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army,  tells  field  leaders  to  wash  and 
wear  BDUs,  yet  your  January  1983 
cover  communicates  that  starch  is  in 
(along  with  rusty  mags). 

Please  help,  not  hinder. 

Col.  Carroll  Z.  Dickson 
APO  New  York 

As  a final  wrinkle  on  the  January 
cover  (see  Feedback,  April  1983),  we'll 
repeat  that  the  uniform  is  not  a BDU 
...  the  soldier  is  a member  of  the 
Special  Forces  Gabriel  Team  and  is 
wearing  a camouflaged  jungle  uniform. 
We  hope  this  helps. 

VIET  VET  MEMORIAL 

The  article  on  the  dedication  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  appearing 
in  your  March  issue  was  outstanding. 

The  exceptional  photos  were  worth 
a thousand  words,  and  the  short  and 


to-the-point  text  needed  to  say  no 
more.  Hats  off  to  Staff  Sergeants 
Victoria  Mouze  and  Terri  Wiram  for 
their  empathetic  coverage  of  what 
must  have  been  a very  emotional 
event. 

Pamela  Roberts 
Columbus,  Ohio 

MIAs  NOT  FORGOTTEN 

The  article  in  your  November  issue, 
"Thompson  - Longest  Held  POW,"  was 
commendable.  But  it  should  never 
have  had  that  title. 

Was  Col.  Floyd  Thompson  the 
longest  held  POW?  Consider  that 
there  were  2,400  or  so  Americans 
listed  as  missing  in  action.  Of  these, 
many  were  known  to  be  captured,  yet 
never  accounted  for.  There  are  about 
1,000  reports  by  refugees  saying  they 
saw  Americans  being  held  in  Vietnam 
long  after  the  POWs  were  repatriated. 
As  recently  as  two  years  ago,  there 
was  a report  of  a group  of  men  who 
seemed  to  be  Americans  being  held 
there.  The  reports  had  some  things  in 
common:  The  POWs  were  in  poor 

condition,  mistreated  and  heavily 
guarded. 

Let's  not  forget  those  unfortunate 
Americans  whom  the  enemy  kept. 

Sp5  Warren  Johnson 
Logan,  Utah 

Thompson  is  the  POW  longest  held 
before  repatriation.  Your  distinction 
is  correct.  However,  until 

confirmation  of  existence  of  additional 
POWs,  we  stand  by  our  story.  We 
hope,  of  course,  that  we're  wrong. 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  invite 
readers’  views.  Stay  under  150  words— a postcard  will 
do— and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  If  you  desire  and  may  condense 
views  because  ol  space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer 
every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  views.  Send 
your  letter  to;  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 


TEENAGE  BRUKS 

Story  and  Photos  by  Sheila  Samples 


An  advice  columnist  once  told  a woman  that  getting 
through  marriage  is  like  picking  your  way  through 
a minefield.  It’s  risky,  she  observed,  no  matter 
how  you  go  about  it,  or  how  much  age  and  experience 
you  have. 

If  an  older,  more  experienced  woman  can  step 
off  in  the  wrong  direction  and  destroy  a marriage,  what 
are  the  chances  of  a 15-  to  17-year-old  making  it — 


especially  far  from  home  and  family  for  the  first  time, 
with  little  money,  fewer  friends  and  perhaps  a baby  on 
the  way? 

If  that  young  woman  is  also  a brand  new  .\rmy 
wife  and  her  husband  is  so  new  to  the  Army  that  he’s 
barely  scuffed  his  boots,  a casual  onlooker’s  quick, 
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knee-jerk  response  may  be  “slim  to  none.” 

Gone  are  the  days  when  Uncle  Sam  could  boast 
that  if  a soldier  needed  a wife,  she’d  be  listed  in  the  sup- 
ply system.  These  days,  the  Army  is  computerized, 
mobile,  younger  and — married. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  790,000  soldiers  on  ac- 
tive duty  are  married  and  have  more  than  one  million 
family  members. 

According  to  a 1982  survey,  there  are  probably 
about  25,000  Army  wives — including  those  in  uniform 
— who  are  age  19  or  younger.  All  but  a few  hundred  are 
married  to  enlisted  men.  Teen-age  wives  comprise  slightly 
more  than  9 percent  of  all  Army  wives. 

Any  post  with  a main  mission  of  training  a tran- 
sient population  is  bound  to  have  a variety  of  soldier 
and  family  needs  problems.  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  is  such  a 
place.  Each  year,  thousands  of  young  soldiers  flock  to 
Fort  Sill  for  basic  and  advanced  individual  training. 
And,  each  year,  there’s  a new  influx  of  bewildered, 
often  frightened,  teen-age  wives. 

When  you  find  a 15-  to  17-year-old  Army  wife  at 
Fort  Sill,  you  can  probably  use  her  as  a model  for  her 
kind  everywhere.  She  arrives  on  the  scene  with  little  to 
buoy  her  but  the  high  hopes  she  brought  to  her  mar- 
riage. She  probably  has  no  friends  or  family,  and  can- 
not immediately  relate  to  the  standard  of  living  that’s 
thrust  upon  her. 

She  and  other  young  women  like  her  are  sud- 
idenly  not  only  wives,  but  each  must  juggle  chores  of 
housekeeper,  cook,  budget  analyst,  nurse  and  laun- 
idress.  Many  are  also  mothers.  Before  too  many  paydays 
.come  and  go,  they  learn  the  true  meaning  of  “laughing 
all  the  way  to  the  bank.’’ 

One  such  wife,  17-year -old  Sheila  Norris,  admit- 
ted she  probably  had  the  jump  on  her  counterparts 
because  she’s  an  Army  brat.  She  knew  a little  of  what  to 
expect  in  a “military”  marriage:  She  was  born  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky. 

“Of  course,”  she  said,  “it  was  different  when 
my  dad  was  paying  the  bills.  I really  get  blue  when  our 
money  has  to  go  for  things  we  need  rather  than  for  some 
of  the  things  we’d  like  to  have.” 

Sheila  noted,  aside  from  money,  her  biggest 
problem  was  feeling  neglected.  Her  husband,  Walter, 
was  assigned  to  B Battery,  6th  Training  Battalion,  33rd 
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Left,  Edwina  Ziehr,  who  was  a teenage 
bride,  with  children  (from  right)  Jere- 
miah, 4,  Donald,  3,  and  Michaela,  2. 

• Right,  16-year-old  Chris  Brazloitz  with 
9-month-old  daughter,  Suzanne.  Her 
husband  was  a private  in  advanced 
individual  training  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
at  the  time  of  the  photo. 


Field  Artillery.  He  “works  all  the  time,”  she  said. 

“When  Walter  comes  home,  he  doesn’t  under- 
stand that  I’ve  been  working  too,  even  if  it’s  just  keep- 
ing house.  I guess  it  seems  silly,”  she  said,  laughing  in 
spite  of  herself,  “because  the  house  is  so  little.  ...” 

According  to  Sheila,  however,  there’s  always  a 
way  to  work  through  a problem.  “When  I cook  a good 
meal,  he  goes  right  to  sleep  after  dinner.  So,  when  I’m 
depressed,  I just  give  him  hot  dogs.  Then,  he  stays 
awake.  Sometimes,”  she  said  candidly,  “we  have  hot 
dogs  a lot.” 

The  Norrises,  like  many  of  their  peers,  couldn’t 
afford  luxuries  like  a washer  and  dryer.  Nor  did  they 
have  a television.  “We  don’t  know  how  to  get  credit,” 
Sheila  said.  “So  I guess  I’m  stuck  with  having  to  wash 
fatigues  and  stuff  by  hand.  Sometimes,  I feel  like  we’d 
both  be  better  off  if  I’d  stayed  at  home — but  I know  I 
wouldn’t  leave,  even  if  I had  the  chance.” 


It  takes  commanders  with  vision  as  well  as  em- 
pathy, and  a caring,  cooperative  civilian  community  to 
meet  and  solve  the  problems  facing  younger  military 
families.  Fort  Sill  has  been  blessed  in  both  these  areas. 

The  Armed  Services  YMCA  and  the  post’s 
Quality  of  Life  Office  offer  immediate  support  and  help 
to  soldiers  and  their  families.  The  Lawton-Fort  Sill 
community  has  a vast  network  of  servicing  agencies  that 
can  help  persons  who  are  experiencing  financial,  legal, 
marital  and  emotional  problems. 

ASY  director  Mike  Stambough  pointed  out  that 
his  agency  has  outgrown  the  old  coffee-and-doughnut 
image. 

“The  bulk  of  what  we  offer  is  geared  specifically 
toward  the  lower-ranking  enlisted  wife,”  Stambough 
said.  “Her  problems  range  from  the  inability  to  balance 
an  unruly  checkbook  to  a terrifying  sense  of  loneliness. 

“Isolation  is  far  and  away  their  biggest  prob- 
lem,” Stambough  continued.  “I  think  most  of  their 
other  problems  stem  from  feeling  completely  cut  off 
from  a living,  breathing  world.  For  some,  especially 
younger  ones,  it’s  like  living  in  a vacuum. 

“They’ve  been  told  by  too  many  people  that  they 
can’t  handle  marriage,”  he  said.  “They  don’t  want  to 
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admit  they  need  help.  They’re  fiercely  proud.  Some 
don’t  want  to  burden  you  with  their  problems.  This  at- 
titude is  like  a brick  wall,  and  sometimes  it’s  pretty  hard 
to  break  through.” 

The  really  positive  thing  about  the  Army’s 
younger  wives,  though,  according  to  Stambough,  is  that 
once  they  get  involved,  they’re  resilient,  enthusiastic 
and  creative. 

“For  example,”  he  explained,  “we  don’t  map 
out  specific  programs.  Our  activities  are  a result  of  their 
suggestions.  Any  young  wife  with  a particular  skill  such 
as  dancing,  piano  or  art  is  encouraged  to  give  a class  of 
her  own. 

“Not  long  ago,  one  young  wife  gave  a fashion 
show  that  was  a smashing  success.  Afterward,”  Stam- 
bough recalled,  “she  said  she  was  on  cloud  nine  because 
it  was  the  first  thing  she’d  ever  started  and  completed. 

“Once  they  see  something  through  and  get  a 
positive  response,  they’re  on  their  way,”  he  said. 
“Then,  they  just  automatically  get  involved.  They  think 
of  more  and  more  things  to  do.  The  feeling  of  isolation 
is  gone  because  they’re  so  busy  planning  their  next  ac- 
complishment.” 

The  best  way  for  a young  military  wife  to  get 
help  is  simply  to  know  it’s  there.  ASY  is  a worldwide 
support  organization.  Its  activities  include  the  Family 
Resource  Center,  which  is  an  information  and  referral 
service  for  professionals  who  work  with  military 
families.  The  center,  based  in  Springfield,  Va.,  can  be 
reached  toll-free  at  1-800-336-4592.  It  has  information 
on  topics  ranging  from  wife  abuse,  alcoholism  and 
Army  Emergency  Relief  to  tips  for  brides  and  help  with 
aging  family  members. 

“Being  away  from  from  family  and  friends  for 
the  first  time  can  cause  a great  deal  of  anguish  for  a 
teen-age  wife.  She  has  a lot  to  adjust  to  all  at  once,” 
Stambough  said.  “Married  life  is  frightening  enough, 
but  suddenly  here  she  is  in  a strange  town.  Her  new  hus- 
band disappears  to  the  field,  which  is  more  like  thin  air 
to  her. 

“Or  else,  he’s  up  so  early  and  in  so  late  that  she 
doesn’t  get  much  attention,”  Stambough  said.  “Maybe 
he’s  called  back  to  the  post  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
The  older,  more  experienced  wife  thinks  nothing  of  it, 
but  it  can  be  a traumatic  experience  for  a young  girl, 
especially  if  her  days  and  nights  are  spent  staring  out  the 
window,  waiting  for  her  husband  to  come  home.” 

Julie  Weston,  from  Springfield,  Mo.,  is  one 
young  17-year-old  who  admitted  having  trouble  ad- 
justing to  the  Army.  She  and  her  husband,  Timmie, 
were  married  in  early  1982  after  he  had  finished  basic 
training.  She  says  Timmie’s  “in  that  Battery  B thing  out 
there.  . . . 

“My  problem  wasn’t  finding  a place  to  live.  We 
have  a cute  little  apartment,”  she  said.  “I’m  pretty 
good  at  budgeting  and,  when  Timmie  got  promoted  to 
E-2,  we  even  started  putting  money  back  each  month.  I 
just  couldn’t  handle  all  the  new  changes.” 
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Julie  says  at  first  she  was  terrified  of  Lawton  and 
of  Fort  Sill.  The  people  who  lived  next  to  them  fought 
every  night.  She  was  afraid  to  get  out  and  meet  people. 

“I  quit  school.  It  just  seemed  I was  incompatible 
with  everything  here,”  she  said.  “I  stayed  angry, 
frightened  or  hurt  all  the  time.” 

But  Julie  found  the  ASY,  enrolled  in  high  school 
GED  classes  and  confides  happily  that  “most  of  what 
was  bothering  me  is  solved.” 

She  still  feels  the  Army  is  sometimes  cold  and 
unfeeling.  She’s  frightened  when  Timmie  is  out  in  the 
field. 

“Nobody  I know  at  home  has  a job  where  he  has 
to  fte  there  at  five  in  the  morning!”  she  said.  “Especially 
if  the  job  lasts  until  way  into  the  night.  But  we’re  work- 
ing it  out.  I’m  making  friends,  staying  busy  at  the  Y, 
and  Timmie’s  friends  on  post  are  great  to  me.” 

“We’re  here  to  take  the  pressure  off,”  Stam- 
bough  said.  “We  give  them  ‘space’  to  move  around. 
One  of  our  mainstays  is  Thursday  Mom’s  Day  Out, 
which  offers  free  babysitting  for  those  who  need  to  get 
away  from  their  children  for  even  a few  hours.  They  can 
go  back  home  and  go  to  bed  if  they  want  to,  go  to  a 
movie — whatever.  It’s  their  time.” 

Young  wives  flock  to  ASY  classes,  where  they 
learn  everything  from  ceramics  to  cooking,  from  danc- 
ing to  martial  arts.  The  ASY  recently  started  a clothing 
exchange  where  wives  swap  both  children’s  and  adult 
clothing. 

During  the  summer,  there’s  a day  camp  for 
youngsters,  and  classes  for  young  wives,  such  as  English 
as  a Second  Language,  and  GED  prep.  The  building  is 
open  all  year  to  Fort  Sill  units  for  parties,  meetings  and 
dinners.  Groups  such  as  Parents  Anonymous,  Narcotics 
Anonymous  and  Enlisted  Wives  in  Action  meet  there. 

“We’ve  just  begun,”  Stambough  said  firmly. 
“Flelping  individual  families  over  the  bumps  of  military 
life  is  the  quickest,  smartest  way  to  ensure  smooth  sail- 
ing for  the  entire  Army.” 

The  Army  doesn’t  have  a servicewide  policy  or 
set  of  programs  to  specifically  help  teen-age  wives  cope 
with  military  life,  but  that’s  not  because  it  doesn’t  care. 
Army  programs  are  usually  intended  for  all  wives  and 
families,  regardless  of  age. 

“You  don’t  stop  needing  a helping  hand  just 
because  you  turn  20,  and  you  might  not  know  how  to 
budget  whether  you’re  16  or  36,”  said  Betty  K.  Hart, 
director  of  the  Army’s  Family  Liaison  Office. 

Issues  affecting  Army  families,  especially 
younger  ones,  were  studied  last  October  in  a symposium 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  titled  “The  Army  and  the  Family: 
Partners  in  Progress.”  The  lack  of  a central  policy 
doesn’t  preclude  posts  such  as  Fort  Sill  from  designing 
programs  of  their  own,  tailored  to  meet  their  specific 
needs. 

According  to  reports  from  symposium  respresen- 
tatives.  Fort  Sill’s  Outreach  Program  and  director  Jo 
Johnson  took  the  three-day  event  by  storm.  Johnson 


works  in  the  post’s  Quality  of  Life  Office. 

“What  interested  so  many  people,”  s.he  s,  id,  “i;. 
how  we’ve  branched  off  from  the  original  con.  i (ii  of 
Outreach.  We’re  setting  up  neighborhood  Ci  nter  , all 
over  town — pockets  of  cooperation  where  you  . wi  .^  , 
do  the  work  themselves. 

“Since  I’ve  been  back,”  Johnson  said  happi.j 
“I’ve  had  more  than  20  calls  from  people  who  were  at 
the  symposium.  They’re  all  clamoring  for  information 
on  how  to  start  the  same  program  at  their 
installations.” 

“Fort  Sill’s  Outreach  program  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  an  installation  recognizing  that  you  can’t 
stereotype  Army  families,”  Hart  said.  “There  are  many 
kinds  of  families,  with  different  needs — one  of  those 
kinds  in  Fort  Sill’s  case  is  teen-age.” 

Outreach  began  in  1979  when  then-post  com- 
mander Lt.  Gen.  Jack  N.  Merritt  said,  “Get  in  touch 
with  miliary  dependents,  especially  lower  enlisted,  and 
let  them  know  that  we  care  about  them  and  their  prob- 
lems. Let  them  know  there’s  help.  . . .” 

Johnson  immediately  contacted  young  military 
wives  in  the  community.  It  was  a big  job  because  75  per- 
cent of  Fort  Sill’s  military  families  live  off-post.  With 
just  a handful  of  teen-age  helpers,  she  knocked  on 
doors.  She  offered  young,  often  frightened  and 
bewildered  wives  an  alternative  to  isolation,  knowledge 
of  the  military  system,  an  escape  from  being  perpetually 
closed  up  with  children — a way  to  expand  their 
horizons. 

Johnson’s  offer  of  support  resounded  like  a Pied 
Piper’s  refrain.  The  wives  began  to  follow. 

“Outreach  is  a new  concept  in  community 
assistance,”  Johnson  said.  “Too  many  young  enlisted 
families  don’t  use  post  facilities  because  they  can’t  get 
to  them.  Outreach  means  taking  these  services  into 
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neighborhoods,  getting  young  wives  acquainted  with  the 
Army  and  with  each  other. 

“It  means  forming  neighborhood  councils  with 
central,  easy-to-walk-to  meeting  places  where  these 
young  women  can  bring  their  children,  pool  their 
resources  and  support  each  other.” 

The  first  neighborhood  council  is  alive  and  well 
at  Lawton’s  Northside  Baptist  Church,  which  Johnson 
said  co-sponsors  the  council.  The  church  donated  three 
rooms  for  the  women  to  use  as  a day-care  center,  for 
meetings  and  arts  and  crafts  projects. 

“The  church  just  opened  its  arms  to  us,” 
Johnson  said.  “It’s  exciting  to  see  the  snowball  effect. 
Some  young  soldiers  and  their  wives  have  started  atten- 
ding church  regularly,  and  have  made  many  friends 
throughout  the  neighborhood.” 

Johnson  had  earmarked  27  similar  neighborhood 
councils,  but  the  young  wives  started  knocking  on 
doors,  telling  their  counterparts  in  other  neighborhoods 
about  what’s  happening. 

“We’re  making  headway,”  she  said,  “but  there 
are  still  hundreds — even  thousands — who  aren’t  being 
reached.  It’s  not  just  Fort  Sill.  It’s  the  same  around  any 
military  installation,  worldwide.” 

According  to  Johnson,  there  are  many  15-  to 
17-year-old  wives  in  the  area.  For  these  women,  merely 
coping  with  day-to-day  problems  can  be  overwhelming. 

“I’ve  seen  teen-age  wives  who  feel  so  isolated, 
so  alone  that  they  simply  stay  in  bed  all  day,”  she 
said.  “They  lose  interest  in  keeping  even  a small  apart- 
ment or  house.  Because  there  are  so  many  things 
they  can’t  do,  they  don’t  have  the  energy  to  get  up 
and  do  the  things  they  can  do.  Why  bother?  It’ll 
all  be  there  tomorrow.” 

But  once  they  get  out,  make  friends 
and  have  something  to  look  forward  to,  even 
if  it’s  just  meeting  at  the  church  for  a cup 
of  coffee,  to  stuff  a pillow  or  sew  a 
seam,  they  begin  to  take  an  interest  in 
themselves,  in  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren, Johnson  noted. 

Everybody  wins. 

Developing  leadership  skills 
is  something  Johnson  is  trying  to  do 
through  her  Outreach  Program.  In 
addition  to  working  and  playing 
together,  Johnson  observes  that 
professional  people  from  the  com- 
munity come  to  the  church  to  dis- 
cuss issues  of  interest  to  military 
families. 

Young  wives  begin  to  learn 
about  consumer  affairs,  their  rights 
as  tenants,  and  what  local  colleges 
and  area  technical  schools  have  to 
offer.  They’re  also  urged  to  check 
out  the  city’s  adult  education  pro- 
gram and  the  post’s  education 
center. 
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They  tour  the  post  exchange,  commissary, 
museums  and  have  “shopping  days”  when  the>-  car- 
pool  to  the  post.  They  plan  at  least  one  evening  activity 
a month  where  husbands  are  included. 

According  to  Johnson,  too  many  young  soldiers 
turn  their  backs  on  rewarding  careers  after  just  one  term 
because  their  wives  and  children  are  unhappy. 

“This  is  tragic,”  she  said,  “especially-  when 
something  can  be  done  about  it.  I think  Outreach  and 
the  neighborhood  councils  arc  answers  to  a lot  of  prob- 
lems within  the  young  military  family.  I’ve  seen  mar- 
riages turn  around  and  attitudes  about  the  Army  com- 
pletely change — simply  because  these  young  people  arc 
reaching  out  and  helping  each  other.  Help  isn’t  a hand- 
out. They  take  it  and  pass  it  on.  They’re  making  life 
work.”  □ 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  article  was  adapted  by  the 
author  from  a three-part  series  originally  published  in 
Fort  Sill’s  post  newspaper.  Cannoneer.  The  series  won 
special  achievement  awards  in  the  most  recent  Army 
Keith  L.  Ware  and  Defense  Department  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son journalism  contests. 


Mendie,  the  16-year- 
old  wife  of  Sp4  Ronie 
Winningham.  enjoys  a 
moment  of  recreation 
at  Fort  Sill.  Okla. 
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was  a teen-age  wife. 

To  anyone  not  in  the  select, 
rather  bewildering  group,  the  state- 
ment, “I  was  a teen-age  werewolf’ 
probably  makes  a lot  more  sense. 

Parents,  friends — even  stran- 
I gers — ask  teen-age  wives:  “How  can 

! you  ruin  your  life  by  getting  married 
so  young? . . . Just  look  at  the  fun,  the 
I opportunities,  the  life  you’re  miss- 
ing.. .You’re  not  old  enough  to  cope 
i with  the  problems  of  a husband  and 
family  or  the  responsibilities  of  being 
i mother  and  housekeeper.” 

It  goes  on  and  on,  but  none  of 
it  makes  any  sense  to  that  15-  to 
17-year-old  girl  who’s  setting  sail  on 
the  mainstream  of  life,  with  the 
whole  journey  going  against  the  tide. 
It’s  upstream  all  the  way.  She’s  a 
wife\  and  she’s  concerned  with  the 
fun  and  life,  husband  and  family,  the 
responsibilities  she’ll  be  missing  if  she 
f,  doesn’t  jump  in  and  get  on  with  it. 

; I set  out  to  delve  into  prob- 

j lems  married  teen-agers  face,  but  I 
i knew  the  answer  to  any  question  I 
asked — long  before  I asked  it. 

I know  the  teen-age  wife  is 
having  problems  that  would  stump  a 
team  of  marriage  counselors  and 
even  tempt  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  to 
give  up  politics  and  get  back  into  the 
baby  business.  I also  know  that  it’ll 
be  years  before  she’s  likely  to  look 
back  and  say,  “Boy!  Did  I ever  have 
problems  back  then.” 

I knew  what  all  her  answers 
would  be  because,  30  years  ago,  I was 
a teen-age  wife. 

I know  what  it’s  like  to  be 
15-and-married,  16-and-pregnant.  I 


know  what  it’s  like  to  be  married  to  a 
soldier  and  be  2,000  miles  from 
home. 

Back  then,  that  soldier  was  a 
Private  “E-Nothing.” 

If  he  kept  his  nose  clean,  his 
combat  boots  spit-shined  and  his 
fatigues  starched  stiff  enough  to 
stand  alone;  if  he  field-stripped  his 
cigarette  butts,  kept  his  hair  cropped 
so  closely  that  even  his  ears  stood  at 
attention;  if  he  was  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time — he  might  make  pri- 
vate first  class  before  his  hitch  was 
up.  Then,  there  was  me. 

Uncle  Sam  viewed  me  with  a 
rather  jaundiced  eye,  and  I returned 
the  favor.  Since  I bore  no  stock  num- 
ber, and  was  not  found  in  the  supply 
system;  since  I could  neither  be 
painted  nor  run  up  the  flagpole — 
Uncle  was  in  a bit  of  a quandary 
about  what  to  do  with  me. 

But  before  a regulation  could 
be  drafted,  the  woods  were  full  of  the 
likes  of  me.  Suddenly  Uncle  couldn’t 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  So  he  gave 
up.  He  even  gave  up  gracefully  be- 
cause, by  that  time,  it  had  dawned  on 
both  of  us  that,  for  either  of  us  to  be 
happy,  we  had  to  help  each  other. 

He  started  helping  me  whether 
I wanted  it  or  not.  I literally  became  a 
“pick-a-number”  dependent.  Every- 
where I went,  from  the  doctor’s  of- 
fice to  the  commissary,  the  PX,  the 
library,  I automatically  reached  for  a 
number  and  took  my  place  in  line. 

Back  then,  E-Nothings  and 
their  teen-age  wives  didn’t  go  many 
places.  My  $110  and  his  $78  reached  a 
little  farther  than  the  landlord  and 


the  checkout  counter  at  the  commis- 
sary. 

Once  a month  on  payday,  we 
ate  out.  The  rest  of  the  month,  we 
were  lucky  to  eat. 

We  walked  six  blocks  to  the 
USO  to  watch  television.  We  ate 
from  one  plate,  laughed  at  the  snow 
that  sifted  in  when  we  forgot  to  stuff 
rags  in  the  corners — and  got  CARE 
packages  from  home. 

So  did  other  E-Nothings  and 
their  teen-age  wives. 

When  Sam  did  something  to 
provoke  me,  he  brought  me  to  my 
knees  on  Saturday  morning  by  put- 
ting on  a parade  just  for  me. 

Back  then,  there  was  nothing 
that  would  make  me  stand  taller  nor 
make  me  feel  smaller  than  the  brisk, 
sunshiny,  dazzling  splendor  of  a 
parade.  Because,  back  then,  the  hub 
of  that  parade  was  a certain  spit- 
shined,  starched  E-Nothing. 

We  didn’t  have  money.  We 
didn’t  have  a telephone.  We  didn’t 
have  a washer,  dryer,  home  or  fur- 
niture. 

All  we  had  was  each  other. 

I guess  that’s  why,  back  then, 
we  didn’t  have  any  problems. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Sheila 
Samples’  husband,  Royce,  enlisted  in 
the  Army  in  1952  and  served  two 
years.  The  Sampleses  have  lived  in 
the  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  area  since  1968. 
Today,  he  is  a post  safety  officer  and 
she  is  a writer-editor  with  the  post 
public  affairs  office. 


Family  Life  Communication  Line 


The  Army  Community  Service  Division  under  the 
Adjutant  General’s  office  operates  a 24-hour-a-day 
free  Family  Life  Communication  Line  telephone 
service  for  Army  family  members.  It  provides 
information  and  referral  to  help  family  members 
find  local  programs  to  meet  their  needs  and  help 
them  solve  their  problems.  The  trained  Com- 
I munication  Line  staff  can  also  provide  informa- 
! tion  on  Army  policies  and  programs  affecting 
Army  famiiies. 

To  reach  the  toll-free  Family  Life  Communi- 
1 cation  Line  telephone: 


In  the  U.S.  (except  Virginia) 

1-800-336-5467 

In  Virginia 

1-800-572-5439 

In  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico 

1-800-336-5480 

During  normal  working  hours — Monday 
through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Eastern  time 
—the  staff  answers  calls  and  provides  help.  After 
hours,  messages  and  questions  are  automatically 
recorded  and  answered  the  next  workday. 
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“If  1 could  come  up  with  a down 
payment,  I’d  buy  that  house  to- 
day.” Sound  familiar?  Well,  if 
you’re  a veteran,  you  can  buy  that 
house  with  no  down  payment. 
That’s  right,  no  money  down. 

Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  more  than  11  million 
veterans  have  bought  homes  with 
the  aid  of  VA  loans.  The  Veterans 
Administration  booklet,  “Home 
Buying  Veteran,”  explains  the 
program  and  can  answer  most 
questions  you  may  have.  It  ex- 
plains eligibility  and  includes 
checklists  on  how  to  choose  a 
neighborhood,  what  to  look  for  in 
a house,  costs  of  home  owner- 
ship, and  settlement  (closing) 
costs. 

The  home  loan  program  is 
designed  to  encourage  lenders  to 
make  bigger  loans  than  they 
ordinarily  would,  since  the 
federal  government  is  guarantee- 
ing part  of  the  loan.  Each  eligible 
veteran  has  a loan  guarantee  en- 
titlement. This  entitlement  has 
increased  over  the  years  from 
$2,000  to  the  current  maximum  of 
$27,500.  This  guarantee  is  what 
makes  it  possible  to  buy  a home 
without  having  to  make  a large 
down  payment.  The  interest  rate 


is  set  by  law  and  is  often  lower 
than  the  rate  for  conventional 
mortgages.  You  can  pay  off  all  or 
part  of  the  loan  without  a prepay- 
ment penalty.  And  your  loan  can 
be  assumed  by  a non-veteran  if 
you  later  sell  the  house. 

In  addition  to  the  standard 
25-  or  30-year  mortgage,  the  VA 
also  guarantees  Growing  Equity 
Mortgages.  A GEM  is  a long-term 
mortgage  and  the  interest  rate  re- 
mains the  same.  Starting  in  the 
second  year,  the  monthly  pay- 
ments increase  by  three  to  five 
percent  a year  with  all  of  the 
increase  going  to  reduce  the  prin- 
cipal. This  way,  you  can  com- 
pletely pay  off  the  mortgage  in  12 
to  15  years  and  save  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  interest  of 
25-and  30-year  notes.  GEMs  are  a 
new  kind  of  financing  that  may 
not  be  available  everywhere,  so 
check  with  your  local  VA  office 
for  more  information. 

Even  if  you  are  not  a vet- 
eran, “Home  Buying  Veteran” 
has  valuable  advice.  For  exam- 
ple, here  are  some  tips  on  what  a 
sales  contract  should  contain: 

• a clause  providing  that 
any  cash  deposit  you  make  will 
be  refunded  to  you  without  pen- 


alty if  you  cannot  obtain  a loan 
within  a specific  period  of  time, 
and  at  a specific  interest  rate. 

• a provision  stating  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  prop- 
erty in  the  event  of  fire  or  other 
disaster  between  the  date  of  the 
contract  and  the  time  of  settle- 
ment. 

• a requirement  that  the 
seller  convey  the  property  to  you 
on  or  before  a specified  date.  The 
contract  should  set  forth  your 
right  to  withdraw  and  get  your 
deposit  back  if  the  property  is  not 
transferred  on  time. 

• a list  specifying  exactly 
which  appliances,  fixtures,  and 
shrubbery  will  be  included  in  the 
sale.  Otherwise.*  you  may  find 
that  the  beautiful  rose  bushes 
and  chandeliers  you  liked  aren't 
there  when  you  move  in. 

Some  other  things  to  re- 
member about  VA  loans: 

• The  government  is  guar- 
anteeing your  loan.  It  cannot 
guarantee  the  house  itself.  If  you 
are  buying  an  older  house,  have  it 
inspected  by  someone  who  under- 
stands construction. 

• When  you  apply  for  the 
loan,  be  sure  the  lender  gives  you 
an  estimate  of  the  closing  costs. 

• The  government  cannot 
act  as  your  attorney.  It’s  up  to 
you  to  protect  your  interests. 
Make  sure  you  understand  every- 
thing you  sign.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  it  is  well  worth  the 
money  to  talk  with  a lawyer. 

For  a free  copy  of  "Home 
Buying  Veteran."  send  your  name 
and  address  to  the  Consumer  In- 
formation Center.  Department 
572K.  Pueblo.  Colo.  81009  At  the 
same  time,  you  will  receive  the 
free  “Consumer  Information 
Catalog."  which  lists  more  than 
200  other  free  or  moderately 
priced  government  publications 
of  consumer  interest. 

— Consumer  Information  Center 
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YOU’RE  crammed  into  the  plane  so 
tight  it’s  elbow  to  elbow  and  knee  to 
knee.  It  doesn  ’t  help  that  you  have  a 
29-pound  parachute  on  your  back,  a 
weapons  carrier  strapped  to  your  leg 
and  a reserve  chute  snapped  on  just 
below  your  chest. 

Each  time  the  plane  banks, 
the  row  of  jumpers  leans,  then 
struggles  to  sit  upright  again.  Your 
chin  strap  digs  into  your  skin,  but 
better  a bit  tight  so  your  helmet 
doesn’t  wobble. 

The  butterflies  start  in  the  pit 
of  your  stomach  and  you  wonder  if 
it  shows.  You  look  out  the  corners 
of  your  eyes  to  see  if  the  others 
notice.  They  don’t.  They’re  too 
busy  looking  out  the  corners  of  their 
eyes.  The  side  door  of  the  plane  is 
opened  and  the  sound  from  the  en- 
gines is  now  deafening.  "What  am  I 
doing  here?’’  you  mumble. 

Outboard  Personnel  Stand  Up! 

YOU  can  barely  hear  the  jump- 
master’s  command.  As  you  stand, 
feeling  returns  to  your  legs — trem- 
bling knees  and  all.  And  all  the 
training  you  and  the  others  have 
gone  through  comes  down  to  this. 

The  thought  of  jumping 
from  a perfectly  sound  aircraft  is 
not  new.  In  fact,  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
proposed  the  idea  of  a parachute  in 
1495:  “If  a man  have  a tent  roof  of 
calked  lines  12  braccia  broad  and  12 
braccia  high  he  will  be  able  to  let 
himself  fall  from  any  height  without 
danger  to  himself.”  And  some  300 
years  later,  Ben  Franklin  envisioned 
10,000  or  more  fusiliers  dropping  in 
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on  the  enemy  for  “infinite  mischief.” 

But  the  Army  didn’t  get 
serious  about  the  entire  affair  until 
1939.  Russian  airborne  infantry- 
men, in  the  first  use  of  parachutists 
in  a war,  attacked  Finland.  About 
the  same  time,  German  para- 
troopers landed  in  Holland.  These 
operations  shed  a new  light  on  war- 
fare, and  renewed  American  interest 
in  using  airborne  soldiers. 

In  June  1940,  1st  Lt.  William 
Ryder  and  47  volunteers  from  the 
29th  Infantry  Regiment  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  were  the  first  soldiers  to 
receive  airborne  training  in  the 
Parachute  Test  Platoon. 

Since  the  Army  didn’t  have 
any  manuals  covering  this  type  of 
training,  the  Infantry  Board  pre- 


pared an  eight-week  schedule  for  the 
men.  In  addition  to  learning  the 
basics  of  jumping  from  the  plane 
and  landing  on  the  ground,  the 
group  trained  in  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat, tumbling,  and  squad  and  pla- 
toon tactics. 

Today,  airborne  training  is 
still  conducted  at  Fort  Benning. 
Although  the  training  has  been  re- 
duced to  three  weeks,  the  basics  of 
that  first  class  are  still  taught — to 
include  the  PT. 

The  association  of  the  push- 
up and  the  paratrooper  began  with 
Ryder’s  test  platoon.  After  complet- 
ing a practice  landing,  the  men  were 
required  to  stand  at  attention  and 
receive  a critique  on  their  per- 
formance. Once  this  was  completed. 


the  jumpers  had  to  do  10  push-ups 
in  hopes  that  the  next  time  they 
would  land  correctly. 

This  mild  form  of  punish- 
ment is  still  practiced  today.  For 
every  mistake  a soldier  makes,  he 
can  be  sure  one  of  the  Black  Hat  in- 
structors will  reward  him  with  the 
opportunity  to  take  a close  look  at, 
and  then  push  away  the  red  clay  of 
Georgia — maybe  10  times,  maybe 
more.  But  there  are  positive  benefits 
too.  Push-ups  exercise  and  build  the 
muscles  jumpers  will  use  when  they 
are  performing  a parachute  jump. 
Thus,  a tradition  was  bom. 

The  members  of  that  first 
platoon  started  each  training  day 
with  calisthenics  and  a three-mile 
run.  Everywhere  they  went  they 
double-timed.  This  served  two  pur- 
poses: They  arrived  at  the  training 
site  earlier,  and  it  was  more  PT. 

Today,  aspiring  paratroopers 
start  off  their  training  with  warm-up 
exercises  and  end  with  a five-mile 
run.  They,  too,  double-time  every- 
where they  go.  And  thus,  traditions 
are  carried  on. 

Hook  Up! 

YOU  know  the  jumpmaster  yelled, 
you  5GW  his  mouth  move.  Guess 
that’s  why  they  also  taught  you 
hand  and  arm  signals.  The  waiting  is 
the  hard  part.  No,  you  decide, 
jumping  is  the  hard  part.  Waiting  is 
just  agony.  Can  you  do  it?  Are  you 
really  going  to  jump  from  this 
plane? 

“Initially,  this  type  of  train- 
ing requires  a high  degree  of  motiva- 
tion,” said  MSgt.  Sven  E.  Swanson, 
chief  instructor  for  Ground  Week 
Branch,  Airborne  School.  “The 
soldier  must  have  a desire,  and  be 
physically  and  mentally  capable  of 
undergoing  the  training.  He  has  to 
be  able  to  withstand  the  long  hours 
and  the  constant  physical  stress.  A 
soldier,  an  airborne  soldier,  has  to 
be  able  to  say  to  himself,  ‘This  is 
tough,  but  so  am  I.’  ” 

Check  Static  Line! 

YOU  give  a tug  or  two  on  the  static 
line  connected  to  the  overhead 
cable.  When  you  jump  out  of  the 
plane,  the  static  line  will  pull  your 
main  parachute  out.  That  being  the 
case,  you  give  it  one  more  pull  just 
to  make  sure. 
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Left,  soldiers  in  their  second  week  of  training  prepare  for  morning  inspection  • 
shadowed  by  the  250-foot  free  fail  towers.  • Above,  from  the  bottom:  An  instructor 
introduces  aimost-paratroopers  to  the  Great  Kahuna  tower,  nicknamed  for  its  size. 
• Soidiers  exit  from  the  34-foot  mock  door  tower  • and  reach  the  end  of  the  line. 
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The  mission  of  airborne 
training  is  to  qualify  volunteers  as 
military  parachutists.  In  a nutshell, 
paratroopers  learn  to  make  a safe 
exit  from  a military  aircraft,  to  con- 
trol the  parachute  enroute  to  the 
ground,  and  what  to  do  once  the 
ground  rises  up  to  meet  them. 

This  year,  almost  23,000  vol- 
unteers will  take  that  training. 
Those  completing  jump  school  will 
join  the  more  than  600,000  others 
who  have  earned  their  wings.  Most 
will  go  on  to  assignments  with  air- 
borne, ranger  or  Special  Forces 
units.  Some  of  the  students,  how- 
ever, aren’t  soldiers.  Because  the 
Fort  Benning  school  is  the  only  one 
that  offers  airborne  training,  it  also 
trains  ROTC  cadets,  sailors,  air- 
men, Marines  and  allies. 


“Going  airborne  was  some- 
thing I’ve  wanted  to  do  since  1964,’’ 
said  PFC  James  “Pops”  Kirk.  “I’m 
prior  service.  I joined  and  went  to 
Vietnam  in  the  ’60s,  did  my  time 
and  got  out.  But  I still  wanted  to  be 
an  airborne  infantryman.  Once  I 
finish  here,  I’ll  be  going  to  ranger 
school,  then  to  the  75th  Ranger  Bat- 
talion. So  I’m  42.  I can  still  keep  up 
with  these  kids — that’s  part  of  being 
airborne.  You  know  you  can  do  it.” 
Check  Equipment! 
EVERYTHING  is  in  place,  you’ve 
checked  it  twice.  Safety  pin  in  the 
reserve,  harness  tight,  static  line 
secured.  The  adrenaline  is  starting 
and  you  begin  to  feel  good.  ’’Yeah, 
I can  do  it.  ” 

Training  is  divided  into  three 
one-week  phases:  ground,  tower 
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and  jump.  During  the  first  week, 
soldiers  learn  the  basics  on  how  to 
stand  in  the  door  of  an  aircraft,  how- 
to exit,  and  how  to  make  parachute 
landing  fall. 

“The  most  critical  phase  of 
this  week  is  the  PLF,”  Swanson 
said,  “because  the  majority  of  the 
injuries  will  occur  when  the  soldier 
makes  contact  with  the  ground.  We 
start  by  the  numbers  on  the  ground, 
then  progress  to  the  lateral  drift  ap- 
paratus. With  this  piece  of  equip- 
ment the  soldier  will  learn  to  use  all 
five  points  of  contact  no  matter 
what  direction  he  lands.” 

Sound  Off  For 
Equipment  Check! 

FROM  the  front  of  the  plane 
toward  the  rear  ...  ”17  OK,  18 
OK,  19  OK.  ...  All  OK,  ” you  yell 
at  the  jumpmaster. 

Tower  week  begins  where 
ground  week  left  off,  but  the  train- 
ing intensifies.  Instead  of  practicing 
individual  exits  from  the  plane, 
mass  exit  techniques  are  taught. 

Only  one  jumper  will  receive 
the  command  to  stand  in  the  door. 
The  remaining  jumpers  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
earth  below  and  ponder  the  thought 
of  jumping.  They  will  just  jump. 

A 34-foot  mock  door  tower 
simulates  the  door  of  either  a C-130 
or  C-141  aircraft.  Jumpers,  con- 
nected to  an  overhead  steel  cable, 
are  required  to  properly  exit  the 
tower  and  then  slide  down  the  cable. 
But  the  important  part  of  jumping  is 
still  a safe  landing. 

A second  tower  is  used  to 
teach  jumpers  to  control  their  para- 
chutes, and  make  a good  PLF.  The 
jumper  is  connected  to  the  para- 
chute and  the  parachute  to  a metal 
skirt.  After  a final  check  by  the  in- 
structor, the  student  is  hauled  aloft 
to  250  feet.  Another  instructor  on 
the  ground  will  give  the  student  last- 
minute  instructions  on  which  direc- 
tion to  steer  the  parachute  and  w hen 
to  assume  a correct  body  position 
for  landing. 

“We  try  to  get  each  jumper 
off  the  tower  at  least  twice,”  said 
SSgt.  Richard  A.  Christie,  a tower 
branch  instructor.  “This  is  the  first 
time  soldiers  will  experience  a free 
fall  under  a parachute,  control  their 
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Far  left,  when  your  heart 
is  in  your  throat,  you’ll 
know  you  have  a good 
chute.  • Center,  the  most 
important  part  of  a jump 
is  the  safe  landing  when 
the  ground  comes  up  to 
meet  you.  This  jumper 
avoided  the  steel,  but 
will  experience  the  cri- 
tique from  a Black  Hat.  • 
Above,  from  the  top:  Sol- 
diers prepare  a para- 
chute and  jumper  for  a 
ride  to  the  top.  • An  air- 
borne tradition,  pushing 
away  the  red  clay  of  Fort 
Banning,  Ga.  • Once 
connected  to  the  para- 
chute, a jumper  is  hauled 
aloft  to  250  feet.  During 
tower  week,  jumpers  have 
their  first  opportunity  to 
free  fall  under  a para- 
chute, control  direction, 
and  perform  a proper 
parachute  landing  fall. 
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Lt  Col  Robert  R.  Wllhams 
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The  final  week  is  what  airborne  training  is  all  about— making  five  jumps  out  of  a plane  from  1,250  feet.  When  soldiers  pin  on  their  ^ 
wings,  they  become  a cut  above  everyone  else.  That  sense  of  accomplishment  will  stay  with  them  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


direction  and  then  land  correctly.” 

As  a jumper  started  his  ride 
up,  Christie  started  talking  to  him. 
“OK,  number  four,  as  you  pass  the 
75-foot  level,  look  back  at  the 
tower.  Hey,  number  four,  what  are 
you?” 

“Airborne!”  yelled  number 

four. 

“When  your  heart  is  in  your 
throat,  you’ll  know  you  have  a good 
chute,”  Christie  continued.  “OK, 
number  four,  pull  your  right  riser 
. . . drop  number  four.” 

Stand  In  The  Door! 

THIS  is  it,  you’re  really  going  to  do 
it.  You  shuffle  up  to  the  door  and 
the  jumpmaster  grabs  your  static 
line  with  one  hand  and  your  arm 
with  the  other. 

As  you  turn  and  face  out  the 
door,  the  wind  begins  to  ripple  at 
your  face.  You  really  want  to  look 
down  at  the  ground.  It  can’t  be  all 
that  bad.  The  jumpmaster  has  a 


hold  on  your  arm,  gives  you  a 
squeeze  and  shouts  something  to 
you.  You  really  don’t  understand 
what  he  said,  but  sound  off  with  a 
“Clear,  sergeant!  Airborne!’’ 

The  final  week  is  what  air- 
borne training  is  all  about — making 
five  qualified  jumps  from  a plane. 
Students  don’t  do  any  PLFs.  The 
training  has  stopped.  The  execution 
begins.  Everything  taught  is  pulled 
together. 

Why  do  soldiers  volunteer 
for  this  training?  “1  wanted  the 
challenge,”  said  Pvt.  2 David 
Hawley.  “It  was  a goal.  The  train- 
ing so  far  has  been  great.  They 
could  make  it  rougher  on  us  . . . but 
1 don’t  know  by  how  much.  If  they 
do.  I’ll  take  it.  I want  to  be  air- 
borne.” 

You’re  as  ready  as  you  ever 
will  be.  The  past  two  weeks  race 
through  your  mind.  You  did  more 
push-ups  and  PLFs  than  the  law 


allows.  Let’s  see,  you  mumble,  j 
“Tight  body  position,  count  to  four  I 
thousand,  grab  the  risers  and  check  | 
for  a good  chute  ...  no  streamers  j 
or  Mae  Wests  for  me.  thank  you  | 

. . . then  check  for  other  jumpers  j 
and  prepare  to  meet  the  ground.  ^ 
This  should  be  a piece  of  cake.” 

“Once  a soldier  pins  on  his  | 
wings,”  Swanson  said,  “he  becomes 
a cut  above  everyone  else.  He  walks 
taller,  his  uniform  looks  better,  he 
has  a military  bearing  that  says.  'I 
went  through  this  training  and  came 
out  a winner.’  That  sense  of  accom-  i 
plishment  w ill  stay  with  him  the  rest 
of  his  life.” 

The  light  by  the  door  turns 
from  amber  to  green. 

“GO!”  The  jumpmaster  i 
screams  it  into  your  ear  and  slaps  ; 
you  on  your  butt. 

The  next  instant  your  entire 
body  shakes  as  your  parachute 
opens.  You  are  . . . airborne. 
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Cooks’  Day  Off 

NELLINGEN,  West  Germany— Officers  at  Flak  Kaserne 
recently  traded  their  offices  for  the  kitchen.  It  was  their 
way  of  saying  thanks  to  cooks  of  the  4th  Transportation 
Battalion,  2nd  Support  Command,  VII  Corps,  during  the 
unit’s  sixth  annual  Cooks’  Day  OfT 

Besides  giving  cooks  time  off  together,  officers 
received  firsthand  experience  in  running  a large  dining 
facility  which  feeds  between  700  and  1,000  soldiers  daily. 

Cooks  for  a day  included  Maj.  Vic  Miller,  13th 
Supply  and  Service  Battalion;  and  CWC  2 James  Dorrill, 
4th  Transportation  Battalion.  Miller  proved  that  “field 
grade”  potatoes  were  his  specialty,  while  Dorrill  cooked 
his  special  chili. 

SFC  Robert  Armstrong,  dining  facility  manager, 
I and  Sp5  Carolyn  Williams,  a shift  leader,  were  two  of  the 
five  enlisted  volunteer  supervisors.  They  said  the  cooks 
for  a day  did  a good  job,  were  easy  to  work  with,  and 
didn’t  freelance  “too  much”  with  recipes.  —Maj.  Daniel 
Ross  and  Capt.  Robert  Garcia 


UNDERHILL,  Vt.  — The 

Vermont  National  Guard 
has  a new  unit  that  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
Army.  The  sole  mission  of 
A Company,  72nd  Infantry 
(Mountain),  is  winter  and 
mountain  fighting,  or 
“Alpine”  warfare. 

Activated  last  year, 
A Company  conducts  lim- 
. ited  offensive  and  defen- 
sive operations,  long- 
range  reconnaissance,  pa- 
trol and  special  opera- 
tions in  cold  weather  and 
mountainous  regions. 
They  can  also  use  their  ex- 
pertise to  assist  larger 
units  to  which  they  may  be 
attached. 

“We’re  getting 
many  airborne  and  ranger 
qualified  soldiers,”  said 
Lt.  Col.  John  Freeman,  an 
operations  officer  at  Ver- 
mont National  Guard 
headquarters.  “All  but 
four  of  our  first  36  were 
prior  service.  One  guy  left 
active  duty  with  the  1st 
Battalion  (Ranger),  75th  In- 
fantry (Fort  Stewart,  Ga.), 


and  signed  with  us  on  the 
next  day.  People  are  com- 
ing to  us  who  are  good 
climbers  and  skiers.” 

The  last  time  the 
United  States  had  such  a 
unit  was  during  World  War 
II  when  the  10th  Mountain 
Division  fought  in  Italy. 
“Equipment  has  changed 
over  the  years,”  Freeman 
said,  “but  the  basic  doc- 
trine of  Alpine  fighting  has 
stayed  the  same.  Besides 
studying  the  10th  Moun- 
tain Division,  we  studied 
historical  and  contempo- 
rary German  Alpine  units. 
The  Germans  have  always 
excelled  at  this  type  of 
thing.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  major 
power  without  significant 
Alpine  capability.” 

The  unit’s  home. 
Camp  Ethan  Allen  Train- 
ing Site,  Underhill,  Vt.,  will 
open  a winter  warfare 
center  soon  where  other 
National  Guard  units  will 
learn  to  fight  and  win  in 
snow-covered  mountains. 
—Steve  Stromvall 


Oaks  from  Little  Acorns 


SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS,  Hawaii— When  a 25th  Infantry 
Division  soldier  received  a package  by  mail  last  Decem- 
ber, he  thought  it  contained  Christmas  goodies.  Instead, 
Sgt.  Bennie  Mclnnis,  D Battery  (Target  Acquisition),  26th 
Field  Artillery,  opened  the  padded  envelope  and  found  31 
live  oak  seedlings  from  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

“It  all  started,  I guess,  when  I called  my  daddy  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  last  November  to  tell  him  we  were  OK 
after  Hurricane  Iwa,”  Mclnnis  said.  “He  asked  if  there 
was  any  damage.  I said  that  the  tree  in  my  backyard  that 
reminded  me  of  home  in  Louisiana  had  snapped.  I had  no 
idea  it  would  mushroom  into  this.” 

“My  son  asked  me  for  a tree,  so  I asked  a friend  in 
the  governor’s  office  to  see  what  he  could  do,”  Mclnnis’ 
father,  Sam,  said.  “So,  they  sent  him  his  tree.” 

The  seedlings  are  descendants  of  the  Doby  Seven 
Sisters  Oak  in  Mandeville,  La.  The  157-year-old  tree  is 
reputedly  the  largest  live  oak  in  the  world,  its  branches 
having  a span  covering  132  feet  of  ground. 

The  Louisiana  State  Forestry  Commission’s  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  wasn’t  sure  how  the 
seedlings  would  do  in  Hawaii’s  climate.  However,  each 
seed  had  sprouted  before  Mclnnis  had  opened  the  pack- 
age. The  seedlings  are  doing  better  than  originally 
expected,  Mclnnis  reported.  He  potted  the  trees  and  they 
took  root. 

“I  know  they’ll  live,”  he  said.  “It’s  a little  piece  of 
home  and  they’ll  survive.”  He  gave  them  to  the  state  of 
Hawaii  and  the  25th  Infantry  Division.  His  quarters’ 
backyard  isn’t  large  enough  for  a full-grown  oak.  -RFC 
Jonas  Gaspar 
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time  it  comes  in  the  gate  to  the  time 
it  goes  out.  The  item  might  sit  here 
two  to  three  weeks  after  we’re  done. 
There’s  also  production  cycle  time. 
That’s  from  the  time  we  start  work- 
ing on  the  vehicle  until  it’s  finished. 
Cycle  times  vary  from  35  to  52  days, 
depending  on  whether  it’s  an  over- 
haul or  conversion,  and  the  type  of 
vehicle.  Right  now,  it  takes  us  about 
45  days  for  a tank  overhaul.” 


Vehicles  aren’t  shipped  back  ■ 
to  the  states  because  of  the  high 
cost.  Shipment  would  cost  from 
$50,000  to  $60,000  round-trip  for  ' 
one  tank.  “Also,  if  they  were  shipped 
back,  Europe  would  need  extra  ones  i 
to  replace  those  temporarily  oui-of-  • 
country,”  Livecchi  said.  “One  way  I 
to  reduce  the  number  of  vehicles  the  1 
.Army  needs  is  to  have  a depot  closer  1 
to  the  units.  Vehicles  stay  in  coun  j 
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Story  and  Photos 
by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 

WHEN  you  need  surgery,  you  go  to 
a hospital,  right?  Well,  when  Army 
combat  vehicles  in  Europe  need 
surgery,  they  also  go  to  a hospital  of 
sorts,  to  be  overhauled,  modernized 
or  mended.  This  year  nearly  1,670 
patients  will  rumble  through  the 
hospital’s  doors. 

This  hospital  for  tanks  and 
other  major  systems  is  Mainz  Army 
Depot  in  West  Germany.  The  10 
other  depots  in  the  Army’s  Depot 
System  Command,  a subordinate  of 
the  Army’s  Materiel  Development 
and  Readiness  Command,  work  on 
a specific  vehicle.  For  example,  An- 
niston Army  Depot,  Ala.,  works  on 
tanks;  Letterkenny  Army  Depot, 
Pa.,  self-propelled  howitzers;  and 
Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas,  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers.  Mainz  is 
the  only  depot  that  handles  them  all, 
including  the  Bradley  fighting 
vehicles  and  the  multiple  launch 
rocket  system. 

‘‘There  is  only  one  combat 
vehicle  maintenance  depot  in 
Europe.  That’s  us.”  said  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  G.  Livecchi,  deputy  com- 
mander. ‘‘We  support  all  of  U.S. 
Army,  Europe.  We  also  work  on 
vehicles  made  in  the  states  that 
belong  to  our  allies:  Austria, 

Belgium,  Canada,  Egypt,  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands,  Sudan,  Switzer- 
land, the  United  Kingdom  and  West 
Germany.” 

The  Mainz  plant  is  a U.S. 
government-owned,  contractor- 
operated  facility.  About  2,800  con- 
tractor employees,  95  U.S.  Army 
civilians  and  German  nationals,  and 
20  military  persons  work  there. 

“Normally,  we  can  overhaul 
or  convert  a vehicle  within  60 
days,”  he  said.  “That’s  from  the 
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try,  they’re  fixed  faster,  and  money 
is  saved.” 

Reusing  parts  is  another 
money  saver.  “It  costs  too  much  to 
strip  a tank  of  all  its  parts,  throw 
them  away  and  buy  new  ones,”  he 
said.  “For  example,  used  engine 
valves  can  be  reground.  They  won’t 
look  new,  but  will  meet  standards 
for  newness.  We  can’t  reuse  all  the 
parts,  though.  They  might  be  too 
worn  or  broken.” 

A vehicle  is  sent  to  Mainz  for 
one  of  three  reasons.  The  first  and 
most  common  is  for  an  overhaul.  In 
the  past  the  overhaul  was  done  based 
on  mileage.  Now  evaluation  teams 
inspect  a vehicle  at  unit  level. 

“By  the  time  a vehicle  is  over- 
hauled, all  the  ‘bugs’  and  other 
problems  have  surfaced,”  Livecchi 
said.  “If  anything  isn’t  quite  right, 
such  as  a welding  problem,  it  gets 
fixed.  Transmissions  and  engines 
are  taken  apart  and  repaired.  We’ll 
turn  out  a product  that  is  equal  to  a 
brand-new  item.  It’ll  last  just  as 
long  when  returned  to  the  field.” 

Once  a transmission  or  engine 
is  overhauled,  it’s  tested  to  ensure 
set  standards  are  met.  Final  testing 
for  transmissions  takes  anywhere 
from  45  minutes  to  a couple  of 
hours.  Engines  undergo  a three- 
hour  test. 

Livecchi  commented  that  the 
depot  tries  to  be  ready  to  service  a 
new  type  of  vehicle  by  the  time  it’s 
sent  to  units.  “We  can’t  always  do 
that,”  he  said.  “It’s  hard  to  keep  up 
with  new  systems.  To  meet  that 
challenge,  we  program  into  the 
future. 

“We  look  at  everything — 
special  tools,  storage  space,  work- 
force,” he  added.  “We  know,  for 
example,  that  the  number  of  man- 
hours needed  will  increase  in  the 
next  five  years.  This  year  we’ll 
spend  about  3 million  hours  repair- 
ing about  1,670  vehicles.  By  1988 
we’ll  be  at  5 million  hours  repairing 
about  2,300  vehicles.” 

For  example,  while  M-1 
tanks  aren’t  scheduled  for  overhaul 
until  1986,  Mainz  already  has  M-1 
test  equipment.  “The  neat  feature 
about  the  M-1  test  cell  is  that  it  does 
everything  a vehicle  does  to  its 
transmission,  such  as  stopping  and 


swerving,”  Livecchi  said.  “The  cell 
was  designed  for  the  M-1,  but  we 
will  have  adapters  for  the  Bradley 
and  the  MLRS.  We  can  test  four 
systems  with  one  piece  of  equip- 
ment. That  saves  money.” 

The  M-1  was  fielded  in  Europe 
last  year.  The  first  USARELfR  units 
will  receive  the  Bradleys  and  MLRS 
in  September. 

Modernization  is  the  second 
reason  a vehicle  can  be  sent  to  the 
depot.  The  Army  doesn’t  convert  all 
specific  vehicles  at  the  same  time. 
“We’ll  convert  800  M-1 13-family 
vehicles  to  A2s  this  year”  Livecchi 
said.  “The  A2  program  will  no 
doubt  go  on  for  10  years  until  the 
entire  fleet  is  done  in  Europe.  We 
also  convert  M-60A1  tanks  to  A3s, 
and  M-109A1  howitzers  to  A3s.” 

Conversion  saves  money.  A 
new  M-60A3  tank  costs  almost  $1.4 
million.  Mechanics  and  technicians 
convert  Als  to  A3s  by  adding  im- 
provements such  as  laser  range- 
finders and  solid-state  computers 
for  about  $314,000. 

Severely  damaged  vehicles 
are  also  repaired  at  Mainz.  Enough 
damage  will  have  occurred  that  it 
takes  depot  level  skills  and  tools  to 
repair.  “You  would  think  we  would 
get  more  wrecked  vehicles  during 
NATO  exercises,  but  we  don’t,” 
Livecchi  said.  “They  come  in  all 
year  long.” 

Besides  working  on  vehicles, 
depot  personnel  visit  units.  Teams 
went  out  last  year  to  units  and 


trained  direct-  and  general-support 
mechanics  on  the  M-60A3  fire  con- 
trol system.  Livecchi  noted  that  the 
Army  has  such  a variety  of  equip- 
ment that  tank  mechanics  could  see 
anything  from  an  M-60  basic  model 
to  an  M-1 . 

“Keeping  mechanics  and 
tankers  up-to-date  isn’t  easy,”  he 
said.  “We  try  to  constantly  train 
them.  That’s  kind  of  a side  mission, 
but  one  we  consider  important.  We 
can  give  soldiers  great  equipment, 
but  if  they  don’t  know  how  to  take 
care  of  it,  it  doesn’t  last  long. 

“We  also  invite  personnel 
here.  We’ve  had  division  com- 
manders, logistics  people,  tank 
drivers  and  mechanics.  If  they 
understand  what  we  do  here,  it’s 
easier  for  them  to  relate  to  us.” 

Each  vehicle  sent  back  to  the 
units  has  a card  attached  stating: 
“Produced  by  Mainz  Army  Depot. 
If  you’ve  got  a problem,  drop  the 
card  in  the  mail  or  call  us.”  If 
Mainz  does  get  a complaint,  repair 
teams  are  sent  out  to  the  unit  within 
48  hours. 

“Our  job  is  supporting  sol- 
diers in  the  field,”  Livecchi  said. 
“They  know  who  we  are.  They 
know  they  can  expect  a good  prod- 
uct. We  want  to  give  a soldier  the 
best  opportunity  to  be  ready  in  case 
of  mobilization  and  give  him  the 
best  possible  equipment  in  the  best 
possible  operating  condition.  We 
keep  soldiers  ready  so,  hopefully, 
they  won’t  have  to  fight.”  □ 


Opposite  page,  mechanics  work  on  a vehicie  at  Mainz  Army  Depot,  West  Germany. 
Vehicles  can  be  overhauied  or  modernized  within  60  days.  • Above,  the  Mainz  depot  is 
the  oniy  facility  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  Work  on  ali  of  USAREUR’s  vehicles  is  done  there. 
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THE  9th  Infantry  Division’s  “Fal- 
con Battalion”  has  been  to  hell  and 
back.  The  unit,  2nd  Battalion,  39th 
Infantry,  left  the  division’s  home  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  and  went  to 
“Green  Hell”,  a well-deserved  nick- 
name for  the  Army’s  Jungle  Opera- 
tions Training  Center  at  Fort  Sher- 
man, Panama. 

The  Falcons,  with  support 
elements  from  eight  other  Fort 
Lewis  units,  was  one  of  the  13 
battalion-sized  Army  units  scheduled 
to  take  the  JOTC  three-week  course 
last  year. 

Joining  the  Falcons  for  the 
training  in  Panama  were  soldiers 
from  the  1st  Battalion,  11th  Field 
Artillery;  the  9th  Military  Police 
Company;  the  109th  Military  Intelli- 
gence Battalion;  the  709th  Main- 
tenance Battalion;  the  15th  Engineer 
Battalion,  67th  Air  Defense  Artil- 
lery; and  the  9th  Cavalry  Brigade 
Battalion,  67th  Air  Defense  Artil- 
lery, and  the  9th  Cavalry  Brigade 
(Air  Attack).  The  soldiers  who  com- 
pleted the  rigorous  training  program 
joined  those  who  already  wear  the 
jungle  expert  badge. 

“Out  in  that  jungle  it  was  a 
whole  ’nother  world — something 
totally  different  from  what  any  of 
us  were  used  to,”  said  PFC  Michael 
Goldberg,  a member  of  the  scout 
platoon.  “We  learned  a lot  from  the 
school’s  cadre,  and  because  of  the 
way  they  stressed  teamwork,  we 
learned  a lot  from  each  other.” 

Designed  on  a round-robin 

Left,  9th  Division  soidiers  wait  for  fur- 
ther orders  in  Panama’s  Green  Heil.  • 
Right,  Sp4  Andrew  Owen  sports  his  reac- 
tion to  the  jungie  obstacle  course. 


format,  the  first  week  of  training 
had  the  prospective  jungle  experts 
rotating  from  station  to  station, 
each  of  which  dealt  with  a different 
aspect  of  jungle  warfare.  Following 
this  basic  instruction,  individual 
squads  were  tested.  Those  who 
passed  moved  on  and  those  who 
didn’t  returned  to  the  station  to  try 
again. 

Classes  included  mines  and 
booby  traps,  intelligence  gathering, 
jungle  plants,  waterborne  opera- 
tions, rappelling  and  air-assault 
techniques. 

It  was  during  the  first  week 
that  squads  experienced  the  in- 
famous Green  Hell  jungle  obstacle 
course.  The  course  is  more  than  a 
quarter-mile  of  mud,  hills  and 
water. 

SPECIALIST  FOUR  DAVID  SCHAD  is  an  information 
specialist  assigned  to  the  9th  Infantry  Division  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 


“God,  what  a killer,”  gasped 
one  mud-covered  NCO  after  he  and 
his  squad  staggered  over  the  finish 
line.  “I’ve  seen  these  courses  from 
Germany  to  Korea,  but  this  one 
takes  the  cake.  The  heat,  that  hill 
...  I see  now  why  it’s  called  Green 
Hell.” 

The  weather  was  always  a 
popular  topic  of  discussion.  Al- 
though the  mercury  rarely  went 


higher  than  90  degrees,  the  humidity 
in  Panama  was  murderous.  Regard- 
less of  whether  the  sun  happened  to 
be  shining,  or  of  what  the  thermom- 
eter said,  most  soldiers’  jungle 
fatigues  were  constantly  soaked 
with  sweat. 

Rain  was  another  weather 
factor.  A thunderstorm  often  hit  in 
a matter  of  minutes,  dumping 
several  inches  of  rain  on  already 


From  top  left,  the  world  of  Panama's  Green  Hell  includes  running  on 
beaches,  • crawling  in  muddy  streams  • and,  bottom  left,  crossing  rope 
bridges.  • Above,  Falcons  grab  some  shut-eye  when  they  can,  • and  unit 
cooks  have  a special  treat  for  the  troops. 
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water-soaked  terrain  and  leaving  as 
quickly  as  it  had  come. 

At  the  start  of  the  second 
week,  squads  were  again  tested  on 
previous  instruction.  The  platoon 
test  lane  was  composed  of  six  dif- 
ferent test  stations,  beginning  with 
loading  and  handling  squad-sized 
rubber  rafts.  Squads  had  to  paddle 
their  rafts  two  miles  up  the  Chag- 
gras  River,  beach  the  boats  and 
move  out  by  foot  to  the  second  sta- 
tion, where  they  had  to  build  a one- 
rope  bridge  and  cross  a river  in  15 
minutes  or  less. 

After  that,  it  was  jungle  plants 
and  jungle  living,  which  included 
rappelling  through  a waterfall. 
Squads  broke  down  into  two-man 
teams  with  each  team  constructing  a 
poncho  raft  and  re-crossing  the 
river.  It  was  easy  to  tell  who  the  no- 
gos  were  because  they  emerged 
empty-handed  after  the  river  cur- 
rents flooded  and  sank  their  rafts. 

At  the  final  station,  squads 
had  to  construct  and  hook  up  a 
field-expedient  antenna  using  com- 
munications wire,  C-ration  spoons 
and  sticks  cut  from  the  jungle. 

All  six  stations  were  timed, 
and  each  squad  was  allowed  up  to 
two  no-gos.  Those  receiving  more 
were  re-tested.  The  units  also  went 
through  a live-fire  course  and 
classes  on  jungle  warfare  tactics 
during  the  second  week.  Most  of  the 
tactics  emphasized  operations  at 
squad  and  platoon  levels.  The 
soldiers  found  that  they  had  to  rely 
heavily  on  each  other. 

“The  jungle  and  the  empha- 
sis on  squad  and  platoon-level  mis- 
sions challenged  the  soldiers  and 
tested  the  leadership  of  our  NCOs  to 
the  highest  degree,”  said  CSM 
Derry  L.  Fries.  “The  leaders  found 
it  necessary  to  rely  on  the  complete 
squad.  Loners  just  wouldn’t  survive 
out  there.  They  have  to  get  in  and  be 
a part  of  the  team.  NCOs  have  been 
the  key  to  our  success  down  here.” 

“Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
training.  I’d  say  the  squad  leaders 
and  platoon  sergeants  now  have  a 
lot  more  confidence  in  their  subor- 
dinates. Nobody’s  perfect,  and 
when  these  guys  made  a mistake, 
there  was  always  someone  to  step 
forward  and  help  get  the  situation 


straightened  out,”  Fries  said. 

On  Friday  of  the  second 
week,  the  battalion  took  a day  off 
and  had  a barbecue  on  one  of 
Panama’s  many  beaches.  The  cooks 
put  on  a feed  that  won’t  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  menu  included  steak, 
lobster,  ribs,  chicken,  baked  beans 
and  rice. 

The  final  week  included  a 
three-day  field  training  exercise  in 
which  the  battalion  was  pitted 
against  members  of  the  193rd  Infan- 
try Brigade,  the  unit  assigned  to 


Panama.  The  FTX  consisted  of  nu- 
merous small  unit  raids,  ambushes 
and  movements,  and  airmobile 
operations. 

On  Sept.  9,  the  day  before 
the  unit  departed  for  home,  every 
eligible  soldier  received  his  jungle 
expert  badge. 

That  moment  was  the  real 
reason  these  soldiers  had  come  from 
the  rainy  Great  Northwest  to  the 
steamy  tropical  jungle.  The  badge 
was  proof  that  these  Falcons  had 
spent  some  time  in  hell.  □ 


JUNGLE  MEDICS 


WHILE  the  9th  Infantry  Division’s  2nd 
Battalion,  39th  Infantry,  was  learning 
to  fight  in  the  rugged  jungles  of 
Panama,  it  seemed  the  silence  was 
broken  every  five  minutes  by  whisper 
of  “Hey,  where’s  the  medic?  Oh! 
There  you  are.  Com’ere  and  have  a 
look  at  this!” 

During  the  21-day  deployment, 
the  battalion’s  28  medics  treated 
more  than  500  cases  in  their  aid  sta- 
tion. Numerous  treatments  also  were 
given  in  the  field,  miles  from  the 
nearest  permanent  facility. 

"I  got  more  experience  here 
than  I’ve  ever  had  before,  said  Sp4 
Andy  Savage,  Headquarters  Com- 
pany. “The  variety  of  injuries  we  saw 
out  in  the  field  was  unbelievable— 
things  we’d  never  see  back  in  Fort 
Lewis  (Wash.).” 

Savage  said  the  isolation  and 
rough  terrain  of  the  training  areas 
sometimes  made  outside  medical 
assistance  next  to  impossible.  The 
medics  handled  all  cases  on  the  spot. 

“We  routinely  handled  things 
out  there  that  would’ve  been  sent 
straight  to  Madigan  Army  Medical 
Center  if  we  had  been  at  Fort  Lewis,” 
Savage  said. 

Among  the  more  “common” 
ailments  treated  in  Panama  were 
problems  with  the  lower  legs  and 
feet,  minor  heat  injuries,  cuts, 
bruises  and,  as  anyone  who  made  the 
trip  can  tell  you,  the  infamous  black 
palm. 

The  black  palm  is  a tree  native 
to  Panama.  Its  trunk  is  covered  with 
slim,  long  and  extremely  sharp 
needles.  More  than  one  “Old  Reli- 
able” found  out  just  how  sharp  the 
needles  were  when  he  reached  out 
for  something  to  grab  as  he  slipped 
down  the  jungle’s  muddy  embank- 
ments. 

"Black  palm  isn’t  really  seri- 
ous,” said  SSgt.  Scott  Yokum,  one  of 
the  battalion’s  senior  medics.  “It  just 
hurts  like  hell  for  a few  days,  espe- 


cially if  it  worked  its  way  under  the 
skin.” 

Although  few  cases  were 
serious  enough  for  treatment,  many 
soldiers  found  that  their  feet  took 
quite  a pounding.  “The  wetness  is 
really  rough  on  the  feet,”  Yokum  said. 
“If  you’re  in  the  jungle  for  any 
amount  of  time,  your  feet  are  wet 
constantly  from  water  or  sweat.” 

With  the  extreme  humidity  in 
Central  America,  one  might  have  ex- 
pected a high  rate  of  heat  casualties, 
but  this  wasn’t  the  case.  “We  only 
saw  10  to  12  cases  that  would  be  con- 
sidered really  serious,”  Yokum  said. 

He  attributed  the  low  heat 
casualty  rate  to  three  things.  First, 
the  unit  made  sure  soldiers  drank  up 
to  12quartersof  wateraday.  Also  the 
line  medics  kept  special  watch  for 
heat  injury  symptoms  and  treated 
them  before  they  got  serious.  Lastly, 
the  unit’s  rigorous  PT  program  also, 
prevented  heat  injuries. 

Medics  gained  respect  from 
9th  Infantry  Division  soldiers  who 
went  to  Panama.  Troops  agreed  the 
medics  really  earned  their  money. 
Every  time  a group  of  soldiers  ven- 
tured into  the  jungle,  they  were  joined 
by  a medic.  He  humped  with  the  in- 
fantry the  entire  time,  carrying  a 
weapon,  40-pound  rucksack,  and  up 
to  10  pounds  of  medical  gear. 

‘‘Some  people  may  think 
medics  have  a sham  job,”  said  PFC 
Steve  Carter,  an  infantryman.  “Be- 
lieve me,  they  don’t.  They  worked  as 
hard  as  anyone  out  in  the  field.  I don't 
know  what  we’d  have  done  without 
them.” 

Medical  platoon  sergeant  SFC 
Daniel  Lubinski  said,  “We’ve  received 
nothing  but  praise.  Lots  of  officers 
and  senior  NCCs  have  told  us  that, 
under  these  conditions,  the  medics 
did  a fantastic  job  and  should  be  con- 
gratulated. If  they  can  handle  the 
things  they  faced  out  there,  they  can 
handle  anything.” 
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Keenan;  Foreign  Exchange 


For  one  officer  in 
the  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, last  spring’s  crisis  in 
the  Falkland  Islands  has 
personal  meaning. 

Maj.  David  H. 
Keenan,  a member  of  the 
2nd  Battalion,  British 
Parachute  Regiment,  is 
serving  with  the  2nd  Bat- 
talion (Airborne),  505th  In- 
fantry, Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

His  battalion, 
known  to  the  British  as  2 
Para,  spearheaded  the  at- 
tacks against  Goose 
Green  and  Darwin  in  the 
Falklands. 

“I  would  have  loved 
to  have  been  in  the  Falk- 
lands for  the  sake  of  being 
with  my  fellow  country- 
men,” Keenan  said.  Sev- 
eral of  his  friends  were 
killed  in  the  fighting, 
including  the  man  who 
replaced  him  as  battalion 
adjutant  and  his  battalion 


commander. 

‘‘Both  were  dy- 
namic people,”  Keenan 
said.  “They  died  as  they 
probably  would  have 
wanted  to,  going  down 
fighting.” 

Keenan  joined  the 
82nd  as  an  exchange  of- 
ficer in  1981,  and  serves 
as  a battalion  operations 
officer. 

“The  job  here  is 
demanding  and  time  con- 
suming,” Keenan  said, 
“but  extremely  satisfying 
because  I have  a chance 
to  learn  and  teach.  But 
more  importantly,  I am 
working  with  super 
troops.”  — Sp5  Dave 
Matthews 


Bernhard  Czerwin- 
ski  was  a prisoner  of  war 
held  by  the  Americans 
from  1944  to  1947. 

To  show  his  appre- 


ciation for  the  treatment 
he  received,  the  German 
decided  to  make  friends 
with  three  American 
soldiers  of  the  6th  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized),  Bad 
Kreuznach,  West  Germany. 

First,  Czerwinski 
asked  American  officials 
to  honor  a few  requests. 
He  asked  that  the  se- 
lected soldiers  be  about 
20  years  old.  “That  was 
my  age  at  the  time  I was 
captured.”  he  said. 

“One  soldier  must 
be  a black  man,"  he  said. 
“When  I was  captured.  I 
was  almost  frozen  to 
death.  A U.S.  soldier 
recognized  my  physical 
condition  and  gave  me  a 
cup  of  hot  tea.  That  man 
was  a black  soldier.  The 
cup  of  tea  was  the  first  hot 
drink  I had  after  three 
weeks  of  tough  front-line 
service  at  temperatures 
below  zero.” 

He  asked  that  one 
of  the  soldiers  be  from 
Louisville,  Ky..  where  he 
worked  in  an  Army  hospi- 
tal during  his  confinement. 

His  final  request 
was  that  one  of  the  sol- 
diers speak  Spanish. 

“My  Spanish  is  per- 
fect,” Czerwinski  said. 
“But  my  English  is  not 
good  enough  for  a plea- 
sant conversation.  If  one 
of  the  soldiers  speaks 
Spanish,  he  can  translate 
for  the  others." 

The  8th  Division 
public  affairs  office  ar- 
ranged for  Czerwinski  to 
meet  Sp4  Timothy  Canny 
and  PFC  Adolphus  Lane 
of  Headquarters  and  Head- 
quarters Company,  and 
PFC  Ivan  Fernandez  of  the 
92nd  Military  Police  Com- 
pany. 

They  began  their 
day  together  by  touring 
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Czerwinski:  Ex-POW 


Koehler:  Golden  Knight 


the  factory  where  Czerwin- 
ski has  worked  for  20 
years.  Then  followed 
I lunch  and,  later,  coffee 
and  conversation  at  Czer- 
winski’s  home.  There,  he 
showed  the  soldiers 
photos  of  himself  before 
and  after  his  capture. 

Offered  a choice  of 
I enlisting  “or  else,”  the 
58-year-old  German  com- 
mented, he  was  a bomber 
crewman  when  shot  down 
over  France  while  on  a 
photo-reconnaissance 
mission. 


“You  could  tell  by 
looking  at  his  eyes  that 
this  meant  a lot  to  him,” 
Lane  said.  “He  survived 
the  war  and  the  ROW 
camp  and  is  finally  getting 
to  say  thanks.  I’m  sure 
this  day  brought  back 
both  good  and  bad  mem- 
ories for  him.  In  any  case,  I 
am  glad  we  were  able  to 
make  him  happy  and  I’m 
glad  to  have  a German 
friend.”  — Sp4  Timothy 
Canny 


The  Golden  Knights 


has  another  first. 

1st  Lt.  Michelle 
Koehler,  new  operations 
officer  for  the  Army’s 
parachute  team,  is  the 
first  female  officer  to  be 
assigned  to  the  elite  unit. 

Koehler  is  a former 
member  of  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division  and  has 
been  stationed  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  for  2V2  years. 
The  23-year-old  Fredonia, 
N.Y.,  native  is  also  a veter- 
an of  more  than  160 
jumps. 

Koehler  is  no  stran- 
ger to  the  Golden  Knights. 
Her  husband.  Gene,  is  a 
former  member  of  the 
team  and  the  1981  nation- 
al parachuting  champion. 

She  is  excited 
about  her  new  job.  She 
said  she  likes  the  chal- 
lenge of  being  an  official 
Army  representative. 
Koehler  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  scheduling  the 
team’s  demonstrations, 
aircraft  and  training  She 
will  also  coordinate 
support  activities  for  the 
team.— May.  Jim  Correll 


“Snake”  is  both  his 
nickname  and  his  hobby. 
Maj.  John  W.  Schmid, 
chief  of  Chemical  Training 
Branch,  7th  Signal  Bri- 
gade, Mannheim,  West 


Germany,  has  had  pet 
snakes  and  other  reptiles 
since  his  early  school 
days  in  New  Jersey. 

“It  all  started  when 
I began  buying  small  tur- 
tles at  the  dime  store  and 
watching  them  grow,”  he 
said. 

His  pets  have  in- 
cluded boa  constrictors, 
iguanas,  chameleons  and 
alligators.  Next  to  snakes, 
iguanas  are  Schmid’s 
favorite  pets. 

“I  bought  a 22-inch 
iguana  from  a pet  store 
one  day  and  named  him 
Buddy.  Wanting  to  supple- 
ment the  lizard’s  diet  of 
vegetables  and  fruit,  I 
decided  to  add  dog  food,” 
Schmid  said. 

The  feeding  plan 
produced  phenomenal  re- 
sults. “Within  24  months. 
Buddy  grew  to  five  feet,” 
he  said. 

Pets  like  cats  and 
dogs  have  no  difficulty  in 
expressing  love  for  their 
owners,  Schmid  remarked. 
While  in  the  Army,  Schmid 
cannot  take  his  unusual 
pets  with  him.  He  usually 
donates  them  to  a nearby 
zoo  when  transfer  time 
comes.  Then  he  starts  his 
collection  over  when  he 
gets  to  his  new  duty 
station. 

“Snakes  like  Harry, 
my  boa  constrictor,  have 
problems  returning  love 
shown  them,”  he  said. 
“But  they  can  still  give  the 
best  hug  around.” 
— Stephen  Sanderson 
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Suddenly  appearing  from 
behind  dense  clouds  of 
smoke,  like  visions  from 
the  past  performing  a 
beautiful  yet  deadly 
ballet  across  the  fields 
of  northern  Germany,  these 
soldiers  are  honed  to 
a razor’s  edge.  They’re 
keeping  alive  the. . . 
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Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Linda  Kozaryn 

“SLASH  to  the  head!  Thrust  and  turn!  Butt-stroke  to 
the  groin!  The  spirit  of  the  bayonet  is?” 

“TO  KILL!”  a hundred  men  scream. 

In  Lt.  Col.  Robert  “Cold  Steel”  Powell’s  battal- 
ion, infantrymen  learn  to  use  the  bayonet. 

For  two  hours  each  month,  sometimes  more,  the 
men  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  41st  Infantry,  at  Clay  Kaserne 
in  northern  Germany,  practice  the  “Terrorist  Two- 
step,”  the  “Cold  Steel  Stick  ’Em  and  Kick  ’Em  Drill” 
and  other  death-inflicting  moves  as  martial  music  blares 
from  a loudspeaker. 

“To  me,  two  keys  of  a good  unit  are  good  disci- 
pline and  good  esprit,”  Powell  said.  “For  infantry 
units,  the  bayonet  is  a pri- 
mary means  of  developing 
esprit.”  Powell  earned  his 
“Cold  Steel”  nickname 
during  three  tours  in  Viet- 
nam. His  units  always  had 
their  bayonets  fixed. 

“Somehow  the  name 
always  got  ahead  of  me,” 
he  said.  “When  I took  com- 
mand here,  they  already 
had  it  written  on  the  wall 
in  my  office.” 

Black,  8-inch  letters 
proclaim  the  Georgia  native’s  nickname  in  an  office  full 
of  mementos.  Photographs  of  Gen.  George  Patton  and 
John  Wayne  are  there,  along  with  knives,  a saber  and  a 
mounted  bear’s  head. 

Powell  started  bayonet  training  in  the  battalion 
when  he  took  command  in  January  1981 . His  is  the  only 
battalion  at  Garlstedt,  West  Germany,  regularly  con- 
ducting the  training. 

“The  Army  used  to  do  bayonet  training,”  said 
Maj.  Jim  McDonough,  battalion  executive  officer. 
“But  on  the  modern  battlefield,  the  bayonet  is  con- 
sidered a defunct  weapon,  so  the  Army  decreased  the 
number  of  training  hours.” 

STAFF  SERGEANT  LINDA  KOZARYN  is  the  Stars  and  Stripes  bureau  chief  in 
Bremerhaven,  West  Germany. 


Lt.  Col.  Robert  Powell 
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Above,  emotions  run  high. . Top,  SSgl.  Ronald  Otstott  (left)  and 
Pvt.  Rodolfo  Trevino  pairoff,  as  do  . center,  2nd  Lt.  Ferdinand 
Irizarry  (right)  and  SFC  Ben  Lymore.  • Far  right,  Sgt.  Eddie 
Turner  takes  a smoke  break. 
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Bayonet  training  “instills  a fighting  spirit — that 
killer  instinct  that  an  infantryman  needs,”  he  said.  “It 
strikes  the  tone  of  the  battalion  itself  as  combat-ready, 
fit,  tough,  lean — like  the  bayonet.” 

Powell  also  uses  bayonet  training  to  get  his 
troops  ready  for  the  field  or  for  a live-fire  exercise.  On 
the  day  of  a battalion  move-out,  about  100  C Company 
soldiers  spent  more  than  an  hour  charging  up. 

They  grunted,  growled  and  maneuvered  through 
a series  of  bayonet  drills  before  completing  an  obstacle 
course  and  finally  securing  their  own  barracks. 

“It  makes  you  really  think  about  your  job  and 
helps  you  prepare  to  go  to  the  field,”  said  PFC  James 
Gray  after  the  drill. 

“Here  they  really  make  you  train  and  I need  to 
survive  when  I go  to  combat,”  said  PFC  Damon 
Chenault.  “If  combat  really  comes.  I’ll  be  ready  for  it.” 
Bayonet  training  is  not  new  to  SSgt.  Ronald 
Otstott,  an  assistant  platoon  sergeant.  “When  I first 
came  in  the  Army  during  the  Vietnam  days,  they  used  to 
teach  bayonet  training  in 
basic  training,”  he  said.  “It 
burns  off  frustration, 
builds  confidence — all  the 
things  needed  for  combat- 
ready  soldiers.  I’d  like  to 
see  hand-to-hand  combat 
training  come  back.” 

And  being  combat- 
ready  is  the  name  of  the 
game  in  Cold  Steel’s  bat- 
talion. Newcomers  are 
given  a letter  that  states: 

“Our  mission  is  to 
prevent  war  from  starting 
by  our  display  of  professionalism  and  to  be  ready  to  kill 
the  enemy  if  war  starts.  Our  goal  is  to  be  ready  to  deploy 
on  short  notice  and  to  be  ready  to  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently kill  the  enemy.”  The  letter  also  cites  “The  NCO, 
Perfect  Discipline  and  Esprit”  as  the  “foundation  and 
soul”  of  any  unit. 

Powell  said  there  are  no  colored  bedspreads  in 
his  barracks — only  Army  blankets  with  white  cuffs. 
Drawer  and  wall  locker  displays  are  part  of  the  unit 
policy.  “If  you  can’t  get  a soldier  to  keep  his  chin  strap 
fastened  or  his  toothbrush  bristles  and  teeth  of  a comb 
in  the  right  direction  in  a drawer  display,  how  are  you 
going  to  get  him  to  die  for  his  country?”  he  asked. 

“In  this  unit,  we  believe  we’re  going  to  fight  and 
we’re  ready  to  fight,”  said  2nd  Lt.  Ferdinand  Irizarry, 
bayonet  instructor  for  C Company.  “The  men  see  them- 
selves as  a team.  When  they  run  out  of  bullets,  they  still 
have  bayonets.  They  can  still  fight.” 

Soldiers  fresh  out  of  basic  and  advanced  indi- 
vidual training  do  not  have  much  difficulty  adjusting  to 
Powell’s  unit,  he  said,  but  some  career  soldiers  “resist 
for  a little  while.” 

“Most  soldiers  don’t  come  in  the  Army  for  an 
easy  thing,”  Powell  said.  “They  come  in  looking  for 
something  strong  and  viable.”  □ 
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IN  1942  America  was  totally  com- 
mitted to  the  war  with  Germany  and 
Japan.  Smokestacks  across  the 
country  evidenced  the  round-the- 
clock  production  of  war  machinery. 
And  Rosie  the  Riveter  was  earning 
her  place  in  history  in  the  nation's 
factories. 

High  in  the  sky  above  Rosie 
another  group  of  women  was  also 
making  history.  These  women 
logged  60  million  miles  and 
flew  every  plane  in  .Amer- 
ica’s wartime  arsenal, 
from  a Piper  Cub  to  the 
B-29  Superfortress. 
But  they,  like  Rosie, 
were  no  longer  needed 
when  Johnny  came 
marching  home. 

Women  first 
climbed  into  the 
cockpits  of 
planes  in  the 
.Army  Air 
Forces  in  Sep- 
tember 1942. 
Warplanes, 
being  fran- 
tically pro- 
duced. 
were 
backing 


up  on  the  assembly  lines  because  all 
available  male  pilots  were  going  into 
combat  training. 

Nancy  Harkness  Love,  a 
well-known  pilot,  gained  AAF  per- 
mission to  recruit  women  to  fly 
these  planes  from  the  factories  to 
stateside  airfields  for  overseas 
delivery.  The  women  formed  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  Flying  Squad- 
ron of  the  Air  Transport  Command 
Ferry  Division. 

Love  recruited  28  experi- 
enced women  pilots,  each  with  more 
than  1,100  hours’  flight  time,  to 
form  this  experimental  unit.  The 
women  reported  to  New  Castle 
Army  Airfield  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
at  their  own  expense. 

Although  all  were  profes- 
sional pilots,  the  WAFS  were  put 
through  a 40-day  training 
period  before  they  could  fly 
even  the  smallest  planes  in 
the  inventory.  Ironically, 
some  of  their  instructors  for 
this  course  were  men  whom 
they  had  taught  to  fly. 

One  of  the  first  vol- 
unteers, Cornelia  Fort,  had 
been  a flight  instructor  in 
Hawaii  and  was  flying  with 
a student  when  the  Japa- 
nese bombed  Pearl  Harbor. 

For  her,  the  day  the  WAFS 
completed  their  training 
had  a special  meaning.  She 
expressed  her  feelings  in  a 
1943  issue  of  the  Ladies 
Home  Companion  magazine: 

“For  all  the  girls  in  the 
WAFS,  I think  the  most  concrete 
moment  of  happiness  came  at  our 
first  review.  Suddenly,  and  for  the 
first  time,  we  felt  a part  of  some- 
thing larger. 

“Because  of  our  uniforms, 
which  we  had  earned,  we  were 
marching  with  the  men,  marching 
with  all  the  freedom-loving  people 
in  the  world. 

“And  then  while  we  were 
standing  at  attention,  a bomber 
took  off,  followed  by  four  fighters. 

“We  knew  the  bomber  was 
headed  across  the  ocean  and  that  the 
fighters  were  going  to  escort  it  part 
way.  As  they  circled  over  us  I could 
hardly  see  them  for  the  tears  in 
my  eyes. 


“As  long  as  our  planes  fly 
overhead,  the  skies  of  America  are 
free,  and  that’s  what  all  of  us  every- 
where are  fighting  for.  And  that  we, 
in  a very  small  way,  are  being  allowed 
to  help  keep  that  sky  free  is  the  most 
beautiful  thing  I have  ever  known. 

“I  am  profoundly  grateful 
that  my  one  talent,  my  only  knowl- 
edge, flying,  happens  to  be  of  use  to 
my  country  when  it  is  needed.  That’s 
all  the  luck  I ever  hope  to  have.’’ 
Fort  was  killed  in  a bomber 
crash  in  March  1943.  She  was  the 
first  of  38  woman  pilots  to  die  while 
serving  her  country. 

As  the  WAFS  began  their 
ferrying  operation,  another  group 
of  women  pilots  was  being  formed. 
Jacqueline  Cochran,  winner  of  three 
consecutive  Harmon  trophies  (the 
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Preceding  page,  Lenora  Horton  (left)  and  Mildred  Axton  model 
the  infamous  “zoot  suits.”  • Above,  trainees  arrive  for  flight 
class  at  Avenger  Field  in  Sweetwater,  Texas. 

highest  award  given  to  an  aviator  in 
America),  gained  the  AAF  blessing 
to  form  the  Women’s  Flying  Train- 
ing Detachment. 

Cochran’s  first  WFTD  class 
reported  Nov.  17,  1942,  to  Houston 
Memorial  Airport  in  Texas  to  begin 
five  months’  training.  The  new  re- 
cruits met  the  100-hour  flight  time  re- 
quirement, but  differed  from  Love’s 
WAFS:  Most  were  flying  enthusiasts 
rather  than  professional  pilots. 

They  came  from  every  walk  of  life — 
housewives,  strippers,  Hollywood 
stunt  artists,  doctors,  nurses,  black- 
jack dealers  and  young  college  grad- 
uates who  had  learned  to  fly  in  Civil 
Pilot  Training  programs  on  campus. 

Jane  Straughan  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  was  one  of  the  first 
arrivals  in  Houston.  She  had 


attended  a cocktail  party  given  by 
Cochran  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  a couple  of 
months  earlier.  Cochran  had  asked 
her  and  other  members  of  the 
Ninety-Nines  women’s  flying  club  if 
they  would  fly  for  their  country. 

“After  a couple  of  cocktails, 
we  all  said  ‘Sure,’  but  I don’t  think 
any  of  us  took  her  seriously,’’ 
Straughan  said. 

About  eight  weeks  later, 
Straughan  received  a telegram  to 
report  to  Houston  at  her  own 
expense  to  fly  for  the  Army.  “1 
wasn’t  going  to  go,’’  she  said.  “My 
husband  was  getting  ready  to  go 
overseas,  and  I wasn’t  about  to 
leave.’’  But  after  talking  it  over  with 
her  husband  and  finding  that  some 
of  her  friends  were  going,  she 
changed  her  mind. 

“When  we  got  there, 
they  had  no  idea  what  to  do 
with  us,’’  she  said.  “We 
had  to  find  our  own  hous- 
ing from  a list  they  gave  us, 
and  we  ended  up  scattered 
all  over  Houston.  They 
later  moved  us  to  a motel 
and  had  a bus  take  us  back 
and  forth  to  the  field.’’ 

The  28  women  in 
Straughan’s  class  trained  in 
a motley  assortment  of  air- 
craft at  the  commercial  air- 
port until  the  military  planes 
began  to  arrive.  All  their 
meals  were  provided  at  the 
contractor’s  mess  hall.  Straughan 
remembers  that  they  had  prunes 
three  times  a day  for  dessert. 

Half  their  day  was  spent  in 
the  air  and  the  other  half  on  the 
ground  learning  navigation,  mete- 
orology and  mapping. 

After  a few  weeks,  personal 
flying  clothes  they  had  brought 
from  home  began  to  wear  out,  so 
the  women  were  provided  men’s  GI 
jumpsuits,  sized  40  to  46.  With  their 
shoulders,  arms  and  legs  lost  in 
yards  of  khaki  and  the  coverall 
crotches  drooping  at  their  knees,  the 
women  dubbed  their  new  outfits 
“zoot  suits.’’  New  words  to  the  tune 
of  “Bell  Bottom  Trousers”  were 
soon  being  heard  around  Houston: 
“Zoot  suits  and  parachutes 
And  wings  of  silver,  too 
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Fifinella,  the  Walt-Disney-designed 
gremlin,  was  the  WASPs’  mascot. 

He’ll  ferry  planes 

Like  his  mama  used  to  do.  ” 

Straughan’s  class  graduated 
in  April  1943  at  Ellington  Field  in 
Houston.  Since  no  uniforms  were 
furnished,  the  women  bought  tan 
pants,  white  shirts  and  khaki  over- 
seas caps  for  the  occasion.  This 
became  standard  graduation  attire 
until  August,  when  uniforms  were 
finally  provided. 

With  Houston  behind  them, 
the  new  graduates  joined  the  WAFS 
at  New  Castle  Army  Airfield.  With 
81  more  graduates  soon  expected 
from  classes  two  and  three  at 
Houston,  Love  established  WAF 
units  in  Dallas,  Texas;  Romulus, 
Mich.;  and  Long  Beach  and  Palm 
Springs,  Calif. 

Straughan  was  one  of  the 
women  who  stayed  at  New  Castle. 
“We  were  luckier  than  some  of  the 
girls,”  said  Straughan.  “The  WAFS 
had  been  at  New  Castle  for  a while 
and  the  base  was  sort  of  broken  in. 
We  were  accepted  and  treated 
beautifully.  We  never  had  any 
problems.” 

Straughan  first  ferried  Piper 
Cubs  to  bases  all  over  the  United 
States,  then  flew  the  open  cockpit 
Fairchild.  Finally,  she  checked  out 
in  the  multiengine  planes.  When 
pursuit  (fighter  plane)  school 
became  available  at  Palm  Springs, 
Straughan  went.  From  then  on,  she 
ferried  nothing  but  P-40  Warhawks, 
P-47  Thunderbolts,  P-39  Aira- 
cobras,  P-63  King  Cobras  and  P-51 
Mustangs. 

Sometimes  Straughan  would 
be  away  from  New  Castle  for  weeks 
at  a time. 

“I  would  take  a P-47  from 
l.ong  Island  to  Long  Beach,  pick  up 
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a P-51  there  and  fly  it  to  Newark.” 
she  said,  “and  pick  up  a P-47  there 
and  fly  it  back  to  the  West  Coast.” 

Straughan  and  her  husband, 
an  Army  mapping  pilot,  sometimes 
passed  each  other  in  the  night. 
“Once,  we  ran  into  each  other  in 
South  Carolina,  and  we  were  both 
able  to  spend  the  night,”  she  said. 
The  two  went  to  a hotel  and  her  hus- 
band signed  in  at  the  desk. 

“As  we  started  up  the  stairs, 
the  manager  called  us  back,” 
Straughan  recalled.  “He  said  the 
hotel  didn’t  allow  military  people  to 
have  a room  together.  We  tried  to 
explain  that  we  were  married,  but 
the  manager  called  me  aside  and 
gave  me  a lecture  on  venereal 

disease.  We  finally  showed  him  our 
orders  and  convinced  him  we  were 
married.” 

Back  at  the  Houston  facility, 
the  trainees  were  about  to  vacate 
their  hotels.  When  150  trainees 

arrived  for  the  fourth  class  at 

Houston,  support  facilities  were 
bulging  at  the  seams.  This  class  was 
almost  as  large  as  the  first  three 
classes  combined.  So  in  April  1943, 
the  trainees  flew  their  planes  from 
Houston  to  Sweetwater,  Texas,  and 
their  new  home.  Avenger  Field. 

The  days  of  living  in  motels 
were  over.  They  moved  into 

barracks,  rose  to  the  sound  of 
reveille,  marched  to  meals  and  en- 
dured the  rigors  of  calisthenics. 


Their  training  program  became  al- 
most identical  to  that  of  the  male 
cadets.  The  fledgling  pilots  were  in 
the  Army  now . 

Avenger  Field,  a former  male 
aviation  cadet  base,  was  under  con- 
struction when  the  women  arrived 
and  during  much  of  the  war.  Run- 
ways were  under  construction,  and  a 
large  replica  of  the  female  gremlin 
“Fifinella”  waited  to  adorn  the  ad- 
ministration building.  Fifinella  was 
designed  by  \N'alt  Disney  as  the 
women  pilots’  mascot. 

There  were  still  a few  male 
cadets  at  .Avenger  Field  when  Gavle 
Bevis  Reed  of  Vienna.  Va..  arrived. 
Reed  doesn’t  remember  any  hanky- 
panky,  though. 

“^'ou  wouldn’t  believe  what 
things  were  like  in  those  days.”  she 
said.  “1  would  say  .Avenger  Field 
was  somewhere  between  a convent 
and  a monastery.” 

Reed  had  taken  civil  pilot 
training  at  college  and  was  working 
in  a chemical  factory  when  she  was 
accepted  for  the  W FT D.  “They  had 
lowered  the  flying  time  required  to 
35  hours  by  then.”  she  said.  ”1 
think  1 had  68  hours  vvhen  I got  to 
the  detachment.” 

Reed  moved  into  the 
barracks  and  shared  a bathroom 
with  11  other  girls.  ”We  had  no 
problem  at  all.  strangely  enough.” 
she  said.  “1  don’t  remember  ever 
having  to  wait.  1 was  there  in  the 


Two  Women’s  Airforce  Service  pilots  prepare  to  take  off  on  a target-towing  mission  at 
Camp  Davis,  N.C.  Bullets  aimed  at  the  targets  sometimes  peppered  tow  planes. 


Jacqueline  Cochran  (second  from  right),  Army  Air  Forces  director  of  women  pilots, 
meets  the  target-towing  squadron  at  Camp  Davis,  N.C. 


summer  when  your  coveralls  got  so 
dirty  and  encrusted  with  salt  that 
you  washed  them  by  getting  in  the 
shower  with  them  on.” 

While  Reed  was  at  Avenger 
Field,  the  WAFS  and  WFTD  were 
merged  to  form  the  WASPs 
(Women’s  Airforce  Service  Pilots). 
Cochran  was  selected  AAF  director 
of  women  pilots,  and  Love  was 
made  WASP  executive  for  the  Ferry 
Command. 

Reed’s  class  was  the  first  to 
graduate  in  the  official  WASP  uni- 
form. Designed  by  Cochran  in  a 
bright  blue  material,  the  flight  uni- 
form included  pocketless  slacks, 
oxford-cloth  blue  shirt  and  Eisen- 
hower-type jacket. 

The  WASP  dress  uniform 
was  a straight,  knee-length  blue 
skirt  with  white  shirt,  black  tie  and 
belted  blue  blouse.  The  hat  was  a 
beret-type  pulled  to  the  right  with  a 
seal  of  the  United  States  worn  cen- 
tered. The  infamous  “zoot  suit” 
was  replaced  by  dark  blue  coveralls 
with  a drop-seat  design. 

Most  of  the  women  were  still 
going  to  the  Ferry  Command  after 
graduation.  But  the  command  was 
doing  more  than  just  ferrying  air- 
craft from  place  to  place. 

“A  good  friend  of  mine  went 
on  to  fly  the  B-24  Liberator  (four- 
engine  bomber)  in  bombing  runs,” 
Reed  said,  “and  a lot  of  the  girls 
flew  target-towing  missions.” 

The  women  who  flew  the  tar- 
get-towing missions  sometimes 
returned  to  base  with  bullet  holes  in 
their  planes  as  well  as  in  the  large 
muslin  targets  they  towed  behind 
them.  Often  feeling  like  targets 
themselves,  these  WASPs  helped 
train  air  and  ground  gunners  while 
flying  planes  that  were  anything  but 
the  Army’s  best. 

“I  lived  for  the  day  when  I 
would  get  pursuits,”  Reed  said.  “I 
finally  got  them  in  the  Ferry  Com- 
mand.” Reed  was  stationed  at  Love 
Field  in  Dallas,  but  was  rarely  there. 

She  described  herself  as  a 
gypsy.  “I’d  be  in  Wichita  picking  up 
an  airplane  to  take  to  California,  or 
I’d  be  somewhere  else  picking  up  a 
plane  to  take  to  Fort  Dix,  or  I’d  be 
in  Pecos,  Texas,  for  three  days 
waiting  for  the  weather  to  lift  so  I 
could  get  out.” 


Her  room  in  the  barracks  at 
Love  Field  was  10  feet  by  10  feet 
with  a single  bed  and  a closet  of 
sorts.  The  walls  were  exposed 
2-by-4s  on  one  side  and  covered  on 
the  other. 

“Some  of  the  girls  fixed 
them  up  with  curtains  and  things,” 
she  said.  “I  bought  a pair  of  blue 
and  white  drapes,  but  that’s  about 
as  far  as  I got. 

“We  were  civil  service  em- 
ployees, unclassified,  unknown  in 
the  war,”  Reed  commented.  “When 
you  have  a big  war  effort,  they  put  a 
lot  of  things  under  civil  service  until 
they  can  decide  what  to  do  with 
them.  We  were  treated  like  officers. 
We  lived  in  officers’  quarters  and 
ate  at  the  officers’  mess  and  in  the 
officers’  club.” 

Reed  lost  one  of  her  brothers 
in  the  war,  but  never  lost  a close 
friend  in  the  WASPs.  “We’d  hear 
about  them  from  somebody,  that 
they’d  been  killed,”  she  said.  “But, 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  wartime.  In 
the  second  place,  we  were  a product 
of  wartime  movies  and  the  whole 
war  psyche.  Whenever  you  saw  a 
wartime  movie,  they  would  have 
three  cadets  in  it,  and  one  of  them 
was  going  to  get  killed.  This  is  the 
way  it  always  was.  You  were  brave 


about  this  sort  of  thing.  It  was  just 
in  the  cards:  Some  people  got  killed. 
We  always  knew  we  were  going  to 
win.  We  were  the  good  guys,  we 
always  won.” 

Reed  was  a WASP  a little 
longer  than  most.  After  the  other 
WASPs  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  Reed  was  still  in  an  Army 
hospital  in  McKinney,  Texas. 

She  had  been  hurt  during  a 
crash-landing  in  a pursuit  plane. 
Something  had  gone  wrong. 

“I  didn’t  know  the  landing 
gear  hadn’t  come  down,  and  I 
landed,”  she  commented.  “Well, 
the  darned  thing  nosed  up  and  1 
thought  the  airplane  was  going  to 
explode.  I had  auxiliary  (fuel)  tanks 
hanging  on  the  wings,  and  1 thought 
they  were  dragging. 

“So  help  me  Hanna,  not  out 
of  fear  but  out  of  wanting  to  look 
good  back  in  Dallas,  I made  a fast 
decision:  I got  out  of  the  plane,” 
she  continued.  “I  meant  to  go  off 
the  back  wing,  but  in  the  P-63  the 
cockpit  sat  almost  ahead  of  the 
wings.  Most  likely,  I went  in  front 
of  the  airplane. 

“The  last  thing  1 remember  is 
two  red  handles,  one  of  them 
opened  the  door  and  the  other  one 
jettisoned  the  canopy,”  Reed  said. 
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A class  of  Women’s  Airforce  Service  Pilots  trainees  prepare  to  pass  in  review  on 
graduation  day  at  Avenger  Field. 


“I  broke  my  leg  and  fractured  my 
skull.  I’m  probably  the  only  WASP 
who  ever  got  run  over  by  her  own 
airplane.” 

Some  WASPs  were  not  as 
lucky  as  Reed.  Loes  Monk  Mac- 
Kenzie  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  watched 
a friend’s  plane  spin  to  earth  and 
explode  at  Avenger  Field. 

“We  were  just  learning  to  do 
spins  and  stalls,”  MacKenzie  said. 
“We  had  a buddy  system  in  the  air 
where  one  would  circle  above  and 
watch  the  other  perform.  It  was  on 
our  first  or  second  day  of  soloing  in 
aerobatics  that  she  went  into  a spin 
and  never  pulled  up.  I don’t  know 
what  happened,  and  I don’t  think 
anyone  ever  found  out.” 

MacKenzie  learned  to  fly  on 
a dare.  “I  was  dating  a tennis 
champ  in  college  in  South  Dakota, 
and  World  War  II  broke  out,”  she 
said.  “We  were  at  a dance  one  night 
and  got  into  a fight.  I told  him  he 
was  chicken  because  he  wouldn’t  get 
into  the  Civil  Pilot  Training  pro- 
gram and  learn  to  fly  so  he  could 
join  the  Air  Force. 

“He  said  if  I thought  it  was 
so  great,  I should  do  it.  He  said  they 
would  take  one  girl  with  every  nine 
men,  so  I asked  how  much  it  cost. 
He  said  $30. 

“Well,  it  was  depression 
times,  and  I was  working  my  way 
through  college,  so  1 told  him  I 
didn’t  have  it,”  MacKenzie  recalled. 
“He  said  he  would  pay  it.  1 knew  he 


didn’t  have  $30  either,  but  a crowd 
had  gathered  around  us  on  the 
dance  floor  to  watch  the  fight,  so  I 
said  I’d  do  it.  The  next  morning,  of 
course,  I was  there.  He  was  too — 
with  the  $30.” 

Being  the  first  woman  to  fly 
in  South  Dakota,  MacKenzie 
attracted  so  much  business  for  her 
flight  instructor  that  he  did  not 
charge  her  for  her  pilot’s  license. 
“He  was  making  a lot  of  money 
because  of  me,”  she  said. 

MacKenzie  reported  to  Aven- 
ger Field  right  after  college  gradua- 
tion. “It  was  the  most  work  I’ve 
ever  done  in  my  life,  but  1 loved  it,” 
she  said.  MacKenzie  and  her  class- 
mates worked  extra  hard  because 
they  had  heard  the  Army  intended 
to  wash  out  50  percent  of  the  class. 

“Our  class  had  little  fun, 
except  for  making  friends  and  doing 
a little  laughing,”  she  said.  “We 
studied  and  did  everything  by  the 
book  right  up  to  graduation.” 

MacKenzie  and  1 1 other  girls 
from  her  class  went  to  Childress, 
Texas,  to  fly  bombing  runs  to  train 
bombardiers  and  navigators.  They 
all  became  fast  friends. 

“There  wasn’t  an  odd-ball  in 
the  lot,”  said  MacKenzie.  “We  were 
all  different  characters — from  the 
South  Dakota  farmgirl  to  the  Texas 
girl  who  had  been  married  several 
times  and  wore  diamonds  all  the 
way  up  both  hands — but  we  got 
along  perfectly.  We  had  so  much 


fun  together,  and  would  help  each 
other  without  question.” 

The  women  at  Childress  flew 
the  AT-Il,  nicknamed  “Kansas.” 
The  plane  was  fitted  out  with  the 
top-secret  Norden  bombsight  in  the 
nose  and  bomb  bay  doors.  The  back 
of  the  plane  held  navigational 
equipment.  The  Norden  bombsight 
was  a device  that  automaticalh 
triggered  release  of  the  bombs  when 
the  target  was  in  sight. 

“We  had  to  pack  a ‘45’  when 
we  flew,”  MacKenzie  said.  “Our 
orders  were  to  shoot  to  kill  if  any- 
one entered  the  plane  without 
authorization.” 

When  they  arrived  at  Chil- 
dress, the  women  received  a warm 
reception  from  the  men.  “You 
could  have  weighed  500  pounds  and 
they  would  have  thought  you  were 
cute,”  .MacKenzie  said.  But  the 
women  still  had  to  prove  they  could 
fly.  “The  boys  had  never  flown  with 
girls  and  they  were  scared  spitless,” 
she  said.  But  after  the  first  couple  of 
flights  with  the  women  pilots,  the 
boys  were  standing  in  line  to  fly  with 
them. 

“We  were  good  pilots,  and 
we  didn’t  get  mad  at  them  like  the 
men,”  she  said.  “The  only  time  wc 
told  them  off  was  when  they  kept  us 
an  hour  after  our  mission  because 
they  screwed  up  and  didn’t  drop 
their  bombs.” 

The  women  had  another  way 
of  getting  even  with  the  men,  and 
MacKenzie  admits  to  using  it  one 
time.  “They  had  really  messed  up, 
and  they  were  being  awfully  smart. 
So,  on  the  way  home,  1 just  rode  my 
rudder  pedals,”  she  said. 

Riding  the  rudder  pedals 
causes  the  plane  to  fishtail  while  re- 
maining level.  .Although  it  doesn’t 
affect  the  pilot,  it  can  cause  motion 
sickness  for  the  swaying  passengers 
in  the  rear. 

“When  they  got  out.  they 
were  so  green  they  couldn’t  do  any- 
thing,” she  said.  “See  ya.  boys. 
Next  time,  let’s  do  it  on  time.” 

MacKenzie  remembers  a 
friend  of  hers  at  Childre.ss  who 
often  got  out  of  the  plane  with  her 
leather  fiight  jacket  tied  around  her 
waist  and  telltale  wet  marks  down 
the  back  of  her  slacks. 

“They  had  a relief  tube  in  the 
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back  of  the  plane  for  the  male 
cadets,”  said  MacKenzie.  “But  we 
girls  just  had  to  hold  it  for  four  or 
more  hours.  Fortunately,  I had  the 
kidneys  of  a camel,  but  my  friend 
didn’t.  She  earned  quite  a reputa- 
tion.” 

WASPs  all  across  the  country 
were  earning  a reputation — as  good 
pilots.  WASPs  ferried  more  than 
half  of  all  the  fighter  planes  pro- 
duced during  the  war,  with  as  good 
a flight  record  as  the  male  pilots. 
They  flight-tested  modified  and  re- 
paired aircraft,  flew  bombing  runs 
to  train  bombardiers  and  naviga- 
tors, flew  target-towing  missions  for 
gunnery  practice  and  flew  the  coun- 
try’s first  jet  aircraft.  Of  the  1,830 
women  who  entered  training,  1,074 
earned  their  wings. 

Love  and  Betty  Gillis  (one  of 
the  original  WAFS  pilots)  were  the 
first  women  to  check  out  as  B-17 
Flying  Fortress  first  pilots.  (The 
first  pilot  is  the  crew  member  whose 
job  it  was  to  fly  the  aircraft.)  The 
two  women  were  selected  to  ferry 
one  of  the  big  bombers  to  Prest- 
wick, Scotland.  They  would  have 
been  the  first  women  in  the  program 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  their 
orders  were  cancelled  when  they 
I reached  Goose  Bay,  Labrador.  Gen. 
Henry  “Hap”  Arnold,  commander 


of  the  AAF,  was  afraid  the  women 
would  be  shot  down. 

Lt.  Col.  Paul  W.  Tibbets  Jr., 
who  later  piloted  “Enola  Gay,”  the 
B-29  which  dropped  the  first  atomic 
bomb,  selected  two  WASPs  to 
demonstrate  the  huge  bomber  to 
wary  male  pilots. 

Aside  from  the  B-29’s  size 
(twice  as  heavy,  25  feet  longer  and  a 
wing  span  40  feet  wider  than  the 
B-17),  the  plane  had  experienced 
engine  fires.  Male  pilots,  whom 
Tibbets  had  to  train,  were  refusing 
to  fly  the  new  bomber. 

After  intensive  training  from 
Tibbets,  the  two  women  piloted  the 
mammoth  craft,  decorated  with  the 
WASPs’  mascot,  Fifinella,  and 
named  “Ladybird,”  to  Alamo- 
gordo, N.M.  There,  at  one  of  the 
bomber  training  bases,  the  women 
demonstrated  the  plane  was  a 
smooth  flying,  delicately  rigged  and 
responsive  ship.  The  effect  of  the 
women’s  demonstration  on  the  male 
pilots  was  exactly  what  Tibbets  had 
hoped  for. 

Cochran,  the  director  of 
women  pilots,  wanted  the  Army  and 
the  government  to  recognize  WASP 
duty  as  being  military  service.  She 
had  designed  her  training  program 
with  this  in  mind  and  had  even  sent 
the  women  pilots  to  Officers’  Train- 


ing School  in  Orlando,  Fla.  But 
militarization  of  the  WASPs  was  33 
years  away. 

When  Congress  considered  a 
bill  in  1944  that  would  have  given 
the  WASPs  direct  commissions  into 
the  AAF,  the  war  was  going  well  in 
Europe  and  victory  was  in  sight. 
Male  aviators  were  coming  home, 
and  the  need  for  new  pilots  was 
drastically  reduced. 

Male  civilian  pilots  who  had 
been  training  cadets  in  the  civilian 
schools  were  suddenly  unemployed. 
These  male  pilots,  who  risked  being 
drafted  into  the  infantry,  felt  the 
women  were  holding  jobs  they 
should  have.  The  men  joined  to- 
gether to  put  pressure  on  Congress 
and  gain  the  public’s  sympathy.  The 
story  was  twisted  to  seem  that,  as 
WASP  Reed  put  it,  “1,(XX)  women 
were  keeping  10,000  men  out  of 
work.”  The  bill  was  defeated.  It 
would  be  1977  before  the  WASPs 
gained  military  benefits. 

On  Dec.  20, 1944,  the  WASPs 
were  disbanded.  They  said  goodbye 
to  each  other  and  their  male  pilot 
friends  and  went  their  separate 
ways.  Some  found  flying  jobs  in  the 
civilian  world.  Most  returned  home 
— to  cast  an  occasional  longing 
glance  skyward  when  a plane  roared 
overhead.  □ 


Left,  Nancy  Love  (left)  and  Betty  Gillis 
were  the  first  women  to  qualify  as  B-17 
bomber  first  pilots.  • Above,  Margaret 
Hurlburt  (top)  and  Anne  Bartholf  exam- 
ine a bomber  wheel  at  Dodge  City  Army 
Airfield,  Kan. 
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GOOD  PUN 


Illustrations  by  Bill  Thompson 


Shootii^  an  azimuth 


FORGET  EVERYTHING  your 
lish  teachers  ever  taught  you. 

The  Army  has  reshuffled  the] 
language  and  dealt  us  all  a greener' 
grammar.  For  example,  how  do  yooj 
walk  behind  a set  of  instructions?"” 
You  simply  follow  orders.  Oh,  and 
calm  down,  paratroopers.  You< 
should  assume  a tight  body  position 
when  you’re  about  to  leap  from  a 
plane.  Did  you  know  that  “ener- 
getic disassembly”  is  one  of  the 
latest  ways  of  saying  “explosion”? 

Recently,  cartoonist  Bill 
Thompson  said  he  sees  light  at  the 
end  of  the  jargon  tunnel. 

Thompson  chose,  under- 
standably, to  keep  his  whereabouts 
a secret.  It’s  obvious  to  us  that  his 
flagrant  disrespect  for  “Army-1 
speak”  has  driven  him  to  hide  in^ 
shame.  We  hear  he’s  become  a 
hermit  somewhere  in  Oklahoma,  h 

Should  you  happen  to  concur4l| 
(agree)  with  any  of  these  civilian 
sentiments,  or  should  you  discover  ar 
disconnect  (you  don’t  like  them), 
you  may  submit  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned (write  to  us).  We  shudder  at  • 
the  thought  that  this  guy  (once  a^ 
temporary  permanent-party  Texan)  J 
will  inspire  others,  and  that  more  of' 
this  material  may  creep  into  our< 
mailbox.  Yet,  being  the  brave  souls 
that  we  are,  we  shall  endure  the' 
horror  that  accompanies  each  and 
every  nick  upon  the  pearly  gems  o 
Army  grammar.  □ 
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Conducting  an  EDRE 


Battling  against  heavy  odds 


Firing  a Dragon 
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Doni  Call  Us 

BRIQAmTS 


THE  YOUNG  SERGEANT  walked 
into  the  dining  facility  carrying  a 
sheaf  of  papers  in  his  hand.  As  he 
came  to  the  NCO  dining  section,  he 
spotted  his  best  friend  eating  lunch. 

“I  got  my  pinpoint,”  the 
sergeant  said,  waving  the  papers  as 
he  joined  his  friend.  The  sergeant 
had  been  on  orders  for  Germany  for 
quite  some  time.  Now  he  had  his 
pinpoint  assignment — the  specific 
unit  to  which  he  was  going. 

“Great!  Where  ya  going?” 
asked  the  friend. 

“To  ‘Hell  on  Wheels’ — the 
2nd  Armored  Division.” 

“Naw,  that  can’t  be  right. 
The  1st  and  3rd  Armored  divisions 
are  in  Germany,  but  the  2nd  is  at 
Fort  Hood.” 

“Yeah,  that’s  what  I thought, 
but  I asked  Top.  He  just  came  from 
Germany  and  he  said  the  2nd  AD  is 
over  there.” 

Who’s  right?  Top  or  the 
friend?  Both. 

The  2nd  AD  is  at  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  but  part  of  it — a brigade, 
known  as  the  2nd  AD  (Forward) — 
is  stationed  in  northern  Germany. 
Its  maneuver  units  are  the  2nd  Bat- 
talion of  the  50th  Infantry  and  the 
3rd  Battalion  of  the  41st  Infantry, 
both  mechanized,  and  the  2nd  Bat- 
talion, 66th  Armor.  The  1st  Battal- 
ion, 14th  Artillery,  provides  direct 
artillery  support.  Scout  and  engi- 
neer units  are  C Troop,  2nd  Squad- 
ron, 1st  Cavalry;  and  Company  D, 
17th  Engineer  Battalion.  Combat 
service  support  is  provided  by  the 
498th  Support  Battalion,  which  is 
basically  a minidivisional  support 
command. 

Because  of  their  unusual  sit- 
uation, the  people  in  the  forward 
brigade  sometimes  feel  as  though 
they  suffer  from  an  identity  crisis. 
It’s  not  an  ordinary  one.  They  know 
who  they  are — but  no  one  else  does. 


Story  and  Photos  by  Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 

“We  want  people  to  know 
who  we  are,”  said  Lt.  Col.  James 
M.  Carson,  chief  of  staff.  “We’re 
not  Brigade  ’75.  We’re  the  2nd  Ar- 
mored Division  (Forward)  and 
we’re  proud  of  ourselves.” 

The  2nd  AD  (Fwd)  came  to 
Germany  in  1975  and  was  known 
then  as  Brigade  ’75.  Formed  with 
soldiers  from  Fort  Hood,  Brigade 
’75  was  headquartered  at  Grafen- 
woehr.  In  July  1978,  the  unit  was  re- 
designated the  2nd  AD  (Fwd),  and  it 
spent  five  months,  starting  that 
October,  moving  into  Clay  Kaserne, 
about  20  kilometers  north  of 
Bremen  in  the  city  of  Garlstedt. 

The  facilities  at  Clay  Kaserne 
are  one  source  of  pride  for  the  sol- 
diers there.  Built  by  the  West  Ger- 
man government  specifically  for  the 
brigade,  the  Kaserne’s  red  brick 
office  buildings  and  barracks  are 
among  the  most  modern  U.S.  facili- 
ties in  Germany.  The  barracks,  with 
two-  and  three-person  rooms  and 
kitchenettes,  rival  any  in  the  Army. 

The  motor  parks  have  vehicle 
shelters  and  the  maintenance  bays 
are  heated  to  protect  against  the 
harsh  northern  German  winters. 
The  motor  park  is  also  equipped 
with  a high-pressure  wash  rack  for 
tracked  vehicles. 

A multipurpose  indoor  range 
allows  soldiers  to  fire  small  arms 
regardless  of  the  weather.  In  the 
range,  slide  projectors  can  project 
images  of  Canadian  bull  targets  for 
zero,  or  silhouettes  for  record  fire. 
The  projected  silhouettes  are  scaled 
to  simulate  distances  up  to  350 
meters. 

Motion  picture  projectors  in 
the  range  project  films  of  combat 
situations.  As  soldiers  fire  at  the  pic- 
tures of  the  enemy,  the  sound  of  the 
shot  stops  the  film  momentarily. 
Lights  shining  on  the  back  of  the 
target  screen  show  through  the 


bullet  hole,  and  the  soldier  can 
whether  he  hit  the  enemy.  As  thcj 
film  starts  again,  the  target  screen,  a 
roll  of  paper,  moves  slightly.] 
Another  roll  of  paper  behind  it  also' 
moves  slightly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  bullet  hole  is  no 
longer  visible. 

The  range  is  even  large  ] 
enough  to  accommodate  tanks, 
which  can  simulate  firing  with  a 
laser  device. 

Family  housing  units  are  lo- 
cated in  six  areas  of  the  nearby  tow  n 
of  Osterholz-Scharmbeck.  The 
housing  is  modern  and  intentionally 
resembles  the  surrounding  civilian 
neighborhoods.  The  integration  ^ 
puts  Germans  and  Americans  into . 
closer  contact  to  help  build  better! 
relations.  \ 

A community  center  forf 
youth  activities,  child  care  and  com-1 
missary  shopping  is  also  located  in| 
the  town,  as  is  the  U.S.  school.  The] 
school,  which  has  grades  kindergar-j 
ten  through  high  school,  is  within  a| 
mile  of  all  housing  areas. 

As  the  only  major  U.S.  unit 
in  northern  Germany,  the  2nd  AD 
(Fwd)  was  once  considered  a novelty 
by  the  local  Germans.  The  soldiers 
and  their  families  have  since  been 
accepted  as  part  of  the  community? 
and  have  come  to  consider  Oster-- 
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holz-Scharmbeck  their  “home- 
town.” 

“Garlstedt  is  nothing  more 
than  a sign  on  the  road  outside  the 
gate,”  Carson  said.  “We  are  a part 
of  Osterholz-Scharmbeck.” 

Soldiers  of  the  2nd  AD  (Fwd) 
are  proud  of  the  bonds  of  friendship 
they  have  formed  with  the  commu- 
nity of  Osterholz-Scharmbeck. 

Germans  and  Americans 
have  come  to  know  one  another 


through  the  400-member  German- 
American  Club  and  the  Kontakt 
club,  which  offers  younger  soldiers 
and  their  families  a chance  to  social- 
ize with  young  Germans.  Also,  the 
New  Neighbor  Program  pairs  Ger- 
man and  American  families  of 
similar  backgrounds  and  interests. 

A local  farmer — the  town’s 
second  deputy  mayor — recently  pre- 
sented the  brigade  with  a horse 
named  Appelkorn,  which  is  now  a 


Members  of  the  2nd  Armored  Division  « ; ' 

(Forward)  stand  formation  at  Clay 
Kaserne,  which  the  Germans  built  i j 

especially  for  the  U.S.  troops.  • Below, 
soldiers  take  brisk  PT  in  the  streets. 


mascot.  Americans  are  welcomed  at 
the  local  all-weather  swimming 
pool,  guest  houses  and  the  commu- 
nity’s St.  Wille  Hade  church. 

For  those  who  wish  to  wan- 
der a little  farther  afield  during  their 
off-duty  hours,  the  port  city  of 
Bremerhaven  offers  a variety  of 
sights.  The  attractions  include  the 
Zoo  by  the  Sea,  the  German  Mari- 
time Museum,  an  art  gallery,  wind- 
surfing, water  skiing,  boating  and 
seafood  restaurants. 

When  there  is  no  time  to  go 
to  town,  soldiers  can  find  plenty  to 
do  at  Clay  Kaserne.  The  community 
club  has  separate  lounges  and  dining 
rooms  for  officers  and  NCOs,  plus  a 
lounge  and  snack  bar  for  junior  en- 
listed. 

The  recreation  center  has  a 
crafts  shop,  the  usual  assortment  of 
pool  tables,  video,  board  and  card 
games,  as  well  as  nine  sound  mod- 
ules in  the  music  center.  Soldiers  can 
check  out  instruments  and  play  to 
their  hearts’  content  in  the  sound- 
proofed modules. 

“One  of  the  modules  is 
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Soldiers  of  the  2nd  Armored  Division  (Forward)  can  practice  marksmanship  at  Clay 
Kaserne  at  any  time.  Their  modern  multipurpose  indoor  range  uses  motion  picture  pro- 
jectors and  a special  two-reel  scrolling  paper  backdrop  to  show  targets  and  hits. 


equipped  as  a professional  four- 
track  recording  studio,”  said  Rox- 
anne Silbaugh,  assistant  director. 
‘‘Another  one  is  big  enough  for  an 
eight-man  band.” 

Silbaugh  and  director  Linda 
Tarpley  work  hard  at  keeping  sol- 
diers entertained.  Just  before  the 
unit  moved  out  for  Exercise  Starke 
Wehr,  one  of  last  fall’s  Autumn 
Forge  exercises,  Silbaugh  and  Tar- 
pley posted  a sign-up  roster  for  any- 
one who  wanted  to  receive  a box  of 
goodies  in  the  field. 

‘‘To  our  surprise,  over  300 
people  signed  up,”  Silbaugh  said. 
‘‘We  worked  for  eight  days,  baking 
over  2,600  cookies  and  600  each  of 
several  kinds  of  cupcakes,  as  well  as 
fudge.  But  everybody  who  signed  up 
got  a box.” 

The  Kaserne  Community 
Center  contains  a PX,  bank,  post 
office,  theater  and  snack  bar.  Other 
activities  include  a bowling  alley, 
library  and  education  center. 

Soldiers  are  encouraged  to 
take  advantage  of  a wide  variety  of 
educational  programs,  and  soldiers 
are  given  a Basic  Skills  Education 
Program  diagnostic  test  when  they 
go  through  the  Hell  on  Wheels 
Academy. 

Named  after  the  division’s 


motto,  the  academy  is  a two-week 
school  at  which  newly  assigned  sol- 
diers receive  Headstart  or  Gateway 
instruction  and  a unit  orientation. 

‘‘We  set  the  standards,”  said 
SFC  Balhazar  Sovarzo,  HOW  Acad- 
emy NCOIC.  Those  standards  are 
high.  Spit  shines,  sharp  uniforms 
and  regulation  haircuts  are  the 
norm,  not  the  exception.  Those  who 
won’t  meet  the  standards  soon  find 
themselves  being  processed  for  a 
discharge. 

‘‘We  get  rid  of  the  duds  and 
bums  so  we  can  concentrate  on  the 
good  soldiers,”  said  Brig.  Gen. 
George  R.  Stotser,  2nd  AD  (Fwd) 
commander.  Everybody  gets  a 
couple  of  chances  to  foul  up,  but  the 
third  time  is  usually  the  last,  Stotser 
explained. 

‘‘There’s  no  room  for  rag- 
bags  here,”  added  SFC  Ronald 
McElliott,  a platoon  sergeant  in 
Company  B,  2/50  Infantry. 

Not  all  soldiers  take  willingly 
to  the  tough  discipline,  but  the  ma- 
jority seem  to.  As  a matter  of  pride, 
soldiers  in  civilian  clothing  routinely 
salute  officers  voluntarily. 

The  3/41st  Infantry  soldiers 
regularly  take  PT  in  flak  jackets  or 
field  gear.  On  the  mornings  of  their 
battalion  runs,  the  commander 


moves  to  the  side  of  the  road  at  tb# 
end  of  the  run.  With  his  staff  sand}  ' 
ing  behind  him,  he  salutes  dw 
passing  soldiers,  who  cheer  as  , 
go  by.  1 ^ 

The  soldiers  also  take  a let « 
pride  in  their  training.  Being  ih^ 
only  U.S.  unit  in  the  area,  they 
frequent  opponunities  to  train  * 
German  soldiers  and  other  NATO  » 
allies. 

During  Starke  Wehr,  tfaa  i 
Americans  operated  as  a part  of  dm 
11th  German  Panzer  Grenada 
Division.  The  1st  Platoon  of  Gan^ 
pany  C,  3/4Ist  Infantry,  joined  iht 
323rd  German  Panzer  Grenadia  ' 
Brigade  on  tactical  maneuvers. 

‘‘It  was  really  great,  workiof 
with  German  troops,”  said  Sgt, 
Bernard  Malloy,  one  of  the  platoon^ 
squad  leaders.  “That’s  what  1 
to  Germany  for.  We  got  to  »c  how 
they  are  treated,  how  they  act  and 
their  day-to-day  discipline.  It  was  • 
great  learning  experience.”  f 

Starke  Wehr  was  the  first 
time  in  more  than  two  years  that  the 
Americans  had  operated  as  a bi> 
gade  in  a German  division.  Getting 
the  whole  organization  out  at  once 
gave  the  2nd  AD  (Fwd)  a chance  to 
test  itself  on  interoperability 
logistical  support  and  tactics.  e9 
plained  Maj.  Anthony  Mirra,  ass& 
tant  operations  officer. 

“About  800  vehicles  rolled 
out  that  gate,”  Mirra  said.  “All  hiM 
about  a half  dozen  came  back  uncte 
their  own  power.  Not  that  thingi 
didn’t  break,  but  when  they  did,  wc 
usually  got  them  fixed  on  the  spttt. 
The  498th  Support  Battalion  people 
were  just  super.” 

The  exercise  included  aa 
80-kiIometer  tractical  road  march.  • 
40-kilometer  night  move  to  attat^ 
positions,  a 70-kilometer  attack  and 
a night  river  crossing. 

“There  are  a lot  of  rivers  up 
here,”  Mirra  said.  “They  are  our  i 
major  obstacle.  The  river  crossing 
was  really  a necessary  experience.” 

If  you  get  a pinpoint  for  the  | 
2nd  AD  in  Germany,  rest  assured  i 
it’s  not  a mistake.  The  advance  ele- 
ment of  the  division  sits  squarely  on  r 
the  northern  German  plain,  evi- 1! 
dence  of  the  U.S.  resolve  to  deter  r 
war.  They  take  their  jobs  seriously  j 
and  are  proud  of  their  mission.  □ | 
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3RD  INFANTRY  DIVISION 

3rd  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized) 

“Marne  Division” 

Wuerzburg,  West  Germany 


ORGANIZED  on  Nov.  21,  1917,  at 
Camp  Greene,  N.C.,  the  3rd  Infan- 
try Division  arrived  in  France  in 
April  1918  and  earned  its  first  of  six 
World  War  I battle  streamers  at 
Chateau-Thierry  in  May  and  June. 

On  the  Marne  River  in  July 
1918,  the  unit  won  its  nickname. 
The  Marne  Division,  by  holding  a 
12-kilometer  line  against  heavy  Ger- 
man assaults.  When  the  French 
corps  commander  asked  the  Marne- 
men  whether  they  could  hold,  the 
division  commander,  Maj.  Gen. 
Joseph  Dickman,  said  “Nous  reste- 
rons  la  (We’re  staying  there).” 
Dickman  was  right.  His  response 
became  the  division  motto. 

The  division  left  France  in 
August  1919  for  Camp  Pike,  Ark., 
where  it  remained  until  September 
1921 . The  Marnemen  then  moved  to 
Camp  Lewis,  Wash. 

In  May  1942,  the  division 
moved  to  Camp  Ord,  Calif.  In 
November  1942,  it  entered  World 
War  II,  landing  in  North  Africa, 
then  going  on  to  Sicily,  Anzio  and 
the  invasion  of  southern  France. 
The  division’s  action  in  clearing  the 
Colmar  Pocket  resulted  in  its  being 
awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion and  French  Crobc  de  Guerre 
with  Palm.  The  3rd  Division  is  also 
credited  with  10  campaigns  for 
World  War  II  service. 

After  occupation  duty  in 
Germany,  the  unit  rotated  to  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.,  in  September  1946. 
In  December  1948,  the  division 
moved  to  Fort  Henning,  Ga.,  and 


This  article  on  an  Active  Army  division  is  one  in  a 
series  compiled  from  official  Army  sources  by  Danny 
M.  Johnson,  a managemenf  analyst  who  works  for  the 
assistant  chief  of  staff  for  intelligence  at  the  Pen- 
tagon. 


Shoulder  sleeve  Insignia 


later  departed  for  Japan  in  August 
1950. 

The  Marne  Division  arrived 
in  Korea  in  November  1950,  engaged 
in  eight  campaigns  and  was  awarded 
two  Republic  of  Korea  Presidential 


Unit  citations.  During  the  Korean 
War,  Marnemen  distinguished 
themselves  by  smashing  the  “Iron 
Triangle”  area  north  of  the  38th 
parallel.  This  won  the  division  the 
second  of  its  two  Korean  Presiden- 
tial Unit  citations. 

The  3rd  Infantry  Division 
departed  Korea  for  Fort  Henning  in 
December  1954  and  was  rotated  to 
Germany  in  April  1958  under  the 
Army  Gyroscope  program. 

In  June  1963,  the  3rd  Divi- 
sion was  reorganized  as  mechanized 
infantry.  Now  assigned  to  VII  Corps 
in  Germany,  the  division  trains  in 
tactical  field  exercises  to  fulfill  its 
mission  as  part  of  the  front-line 
shield  of  NATO.  □ 


Men  of  the  15th  Regimental  Combat  Team,  3rd  Infantry  Division,  move  cautiously  up  a 
South  Korean  hillside  during  an  attack  on  communist  Chinese  forces  near  the  38th 
parallel  in  March  1951.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  South  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
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ONE  baseball  player’s  career  made  a detour 
into  the  real  bush  leagues.  A1  Bumbry, 
speedy  center  fielder  for  the  Baltimore 
Orioles,  commanded  a tank  platoon  in 

■ South  Vietnam  from  June  1970  to  May  1971 . 
“The  Army,”  the  former  first  lieute- 
nant said,  “taught  me  responsibility.” 

It  takes  more  than  just  talent  to  make 
it  to  the  top  in  major  league  baseball,  to 
make  it  to  the  1979  World  Series  and  the 
1980  All-Star  game.  It  takes  finely  tuned 
skills  that  come  from  hours  of  training.  It 
takes  determination  to  work  through  mental 
lows  that  come  with  injuries  and  slumps. 

Bumbry  knows  what  it  takes  to  make 
it  to  the  top  in  professional  sports.  With  a 
knack  for  the  spectacular,  crowd-pleasing 
catch,  he  has  played  a decade  of  major 
league  ball.  He  knows  it  takes  responsibility 
to  get  the  job  done — responsibility  to  the 
club’s  other  players,  to  the  game,  to  the  fans 
and  to  himself. 

“It’s  up  to  you  what  you  do,”  Bum- 
bry said.  “In  this  game  if  you  don’t  perform 
and  do  your  job,  somebody’s  waiting  to  take 
over  for  you.  Nothing  is  guaranteed.  You 
have  to  keep  yourself  together  at  all  times.” 
Bumbry  has  brought  more  to  the 
game  than  the  fast  feet  that  make  him  the 
Birds’  all-time  stolen-base  leader  with  231 
thefts.  He  also  brought  a degree  from  Vir- 
ginia State  College  and  a Bronze  Star  for 
valor  from  Vietnam.  He  made  it  to  the  ma- 
jors when  he  was  26  years  old,  an  age  when 
many  ballplayers  start  to  think  about  trading 
in  their  spikes  and  bright  flannels  for  the 
oxfords  and  gray  flannels  of  business. 

Bumbry  doesn’t  like  to  talk  about  his 
wartime  experiences.  “I  feel  it’s  not  some- 
thing you  can  laugh  and  joke  about.” 

Most  of  his  teammates  were  in  grade 
school  or  high  school  while  he  was  in  the 
war.  With  the  natural  curiosity  of  young 
men,  they’ll  ask  him  about  the  war.  “You  go 
i to  a party  and  you’re  sitting  around  shooting 
the  breeze,”  Bumbry  said,  “and  that  topic 
always  comes  up.” 

He’ll  tell  them  he  was  fighting  so  they 
could  play  baseball.  “That’s  the  only  thing  I 
tell  them  when  they  ask  about  Vietnam.  That 
usually  quiets  them  down.” 

Bumbry  and  his  platoon  patrolled  the 
outskirts  of  a city  once  called  Saigon. 

“The  thing  about  war  . . . ,”  he  said, 
and  paused.  His  smile  vanished;  his  eyes 
shifted  away  from  direct  contact.  Creases  on 
his  forehead  deepened  as  he  knitted  his  eye- 
brows. 

“You  talk  a lot  about  life  and  the 
value  of  life,”  he  said.  “It’s  one  thing  when 


Bunting  Tips 

by  Al  Bumbry,  Baltimore  Orioles  Outfielder 

THE  bunt  most  commonly  used  is 
the  sacrifice  bunt,  and  its  proper 
execution  involves  several  steps. 

• Start  with  your  normal 
batting  stance.  As  the  pitcher  be- 
gins his  delivery,  start  to  rotate 
your  body  on  the  balls  of  your  feet 
until  your  body  and  shoulders  are 
squared  and  you  are  facing  the 
pitcher.  Your  knees  should  be 
slightly  bent. 

• As  you  start  your  rota- 
tion, bring  the  bat  from  your  shoul- 
der to  waist-high  position  in  front 
of  your  body.  Make  sure  the  bat  is 
out  in  front  of  your  body.  This  is  important  because  as  the  ball  makes 
contact  with  the  bat,  you  must  let  the  force  of  the  ball  take  the  bat  in  a 
backward  direction.  Your  arms  should  be  slightly  bent  at  the  elbows 
and  relaxed,  not  stiff. 

• As  you  bring  the  bat  to  the  ready  position,  slide  your  top  hand 
up  the  handle  to  a position  just  below  the  label.  Your  bottom  hand 
should  also  slide  up  the  handle  to  a position  approximately  6 to  8 
inches  from  the  top  hand. 

• Don’t  squeeze  the  bat.  Hold  it  between  your  thumb  and  index 
finger.  This  serves  as  an  axis  for  the  movement  of  the  bat  and  aids  in 
guiding  the  ball  in  the  direction  you  have  selected  for  placing  the  bunt. 

• When  placing  the  bunt,  the  head  of  the  bat  should  be  pointed 
in  the  direction  you  want  the  ball  to  go.  To  drop  the  bunt  toward  first 
base,  the  bat  head  should  be  angled  toward  first.  When  bunting  down 
the  third-base  line,  the  head  is  angled  in  that  direction.  Always  be  sure 
that  the  bat  is  in  fair  territory  as  this  will  improve  your  chances  of 
keeping  the  bunt  in  fair  territory. 

Be  sure  to  watch  the  pitch  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  pitcher’s 
hand.  Slowly  give  in  with  the  bat  on  contact  with  the  ball.  This  will  help 
deaden  the  ball  and  make  for  a better  bunt.  Once  you  have  made  con- 
tact, run  and  keep  running.  Never  look  back. 


you’re  in  the  states,  but  it’s  another  to  be  out 
there  in  a war.  That’s  when  you  truly  realize 
the  importance  of  life.  That  is,  the  finality  of 
combat — that  any  second  could  be  your  last. 

“You  don’t  think  about  that  back  in 
the  states,”  Bumbry  said.  “When  you’re  in 
combat,  all  you  need  is  one  mistake.  And  a 
lot  of  times,  it  doesn’t  even  take  a mistake. 
That  was  the  big  thing  that  I learned  from  it: 
the  value  of  life  and  the  things  that  you  do  if 
you’re  involved. 

“Map  reading — you  have  to  learn 
how  to  read  a map,”  he  said.  “When  I was 
in  school — basic  training  and  all — I never 
passed  a map-reading  course.  When  I got  to 
Vietnam,  I learned  fast.  It  didn’t  take  me 
that  long  because  I got  put  into  situations 
where,  if  I didn’t  do  it,  I wouldn’t  be  around 
the  next  day.” 

One  member  of  Bumbry’s  platoon 
was  killed  and  another  was  wounded.  The 
rest  went  home. 

These  combat  veterans  returned 
home  to  a nation  that  was  being  torn  apart 
by  the  very  war  they  had  fought.  There  was 
never  a hero’s  welcome,  but  that  doesn’t 
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Baltimore  Oriole 
center  fielder  Al 
Bumbry  stops  to 
chat  with  a fan 
at  the  Baltimore 
Veterans  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center. 
The  Oriole  speedster 
was  guest  speaker 
last  year  at  the 
center’s  Veterans 
Day  observance. 


bother  Bumbry.  He  feels  war  isn’t  something 
to  be  celebrated. 

Bumbry  returned  to  a baseball  career 
that  had  been  short-circuited  when  he  went 
on  active  duty.  He  had  gone  to  Virginia  State 
College  on  a basketball  scholarship.  But 
there  aren’t  many  pro  cagers  who  stand  5 
feet  8 inches.  In  his  senior  year  Bumbry 
played  baseball,  slugging  .378  to  claim  the 
Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
batting  title. 

He  signed  with  the  Orioles  system  and 
went  to  the  team’s  farm  club  in  Stockton, 
Calif.  He  played  35  games  before  reporting 
for  active  duty. 

The  first  two  years  of  ROTC  had 
been  required  at  Bumbry’s  college.  Between 
his  second  and  third  year,  he  was  classified 
1-A,  the  top  category  during  the  draft  years. 

“I  didn’t  want  them  to  take  me  out  of 
school,”  he  said.  “I  figured  I’d  be  smart  and 
join  the  advanced  course.”  Besides,  ad- 
vanced ROTC  cadets  were  paid  $50  a month, 
big  money  for  a college  student  in  those 
days.  What  he’d  done  didn’t  strike  home  for 
another  two  years. 

“When  1 graduated  and  raised  my 
right  hand  and  took  the  oath  of  office,  1 
said,  ‘Oh,  my  God.’  1 started  shivering  and 
everything.  I hadn’t  realized  what  1 was 
doing  until  I raised  my  right  hand. 

“From  that  point  on,  1 started  to 
change.  You  can  get  cocky  being  a soldier, 
marching  and  going  to  the  firing  range  and 
stuff  like  that,”  he  said.  “Well,  it’s  not  the 
same  thing. 


“When  I went  to  Vietnam,  it  all  hit 
me.  First  of  all,  it  gave  me  a sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  platoon.  .At  the  same  time,  it 
made  me  realize  the  value  of  life.  .And  it 
made  me  realize  a lot  of  the  problems  that 
we  do  have  here  don’t  compare  to  what  the 
problems  were  in  the  military  .” 

With  the  pressures  of  the  war  behind 
him,  his  baseball  career  took  off.  In  1971  he 
went  to  the  Orioles’  .Aberdeen,  S.D.,  farm 
club  and  hit  .336.  After  16  months  in  the 
minors,  he  moved  to  the  majors  in  Baltimore 
and  has  been  there  ever  since.  Bumbry  hit 
.337  during  his  first  full  season  w ith  the  club 
and  the  American  League  picked  him  as  its 
1973  Rookie  of  the  Year. 

Bumbry’s  1978  season  was  cut  short 
in  May  when  he  broke  his  left  leg  sliding  into 
second  base.  After  therapy  and  large  doses 
of  exercising  and  running,  he  came  back  as  a 
pinch-hitter  in  September  and  then  spent  a 
season  in  the  Venezuelan  Winter  League.  He 
snapped  back  into  gear  in  1979,  the  year  the 
Orioles  blew  a 3-1  World  Series  lead  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates. 

The  club  named  him  the  .Most  Valu- 
able Oriole  at  the  end  of  the  1980  season,  a 
banner  year  for  Bumbry  in  which  he  led  the 
team  with  a batting  mark  of  .318. 

Last  year  was  “horrible,”  said  Bum- 
bry, as  one  bad  day  led  to  another  and  yielded 
a .262  season  at  the  plate.  But  determination 
paid  off,  and  he  hit  safely  in  his  last  II 
games  of  the  year  at  a .364  clip.  It  was  the 
last  day  of  the  regular  season  that  Milwau- 
kee claimed  the  American  League  East 
crown  by  drubbing  the  Orioles  10-2. 

During  the  off-season,  Bumbry 
makes  numerous  appearances  for  the 
Orioles’  Speakers’  Bureau  and  plays  for  the 
club’s  basketball  team.  .Active  in  the  com- 
munity and  fond  of  Baltimore,  Bumbry- 
finished  second  to  Ken  Singleton  in  the  1981 
balloting  for  the  Roberto  Clemente  .Award, 
presented  annually  by  major  league  baseball 
to  the  player  who  best  exemplifies  the  game 
on  and  off  the  field. 

Bumbry  has  recently  become  involved 
in  a number  of  charities  including  the  Mary- 
land League  for  the  Handicapped,  the  Santa 
Claus  Anonymous  Fund,  Maryland  Special 
Olympics,  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Founda- 
tion and  the  Junior  League  of  Baltimore.  He 
makes  frequent  visits  to  veterans  hospitals. 

Bumbry  predicts  a strong  year  for  the 
Birds.  The  team,  he  said,  knows  how  to  w in. 
“If  the  guys  can  stay  healthy  and  play  up  to 
their  potential,  they  can  take  the  pennant.  It 
won’t  be  a cakewalk.  But  we  can  have  a suc- 
cessful season.  The  bottom  line  is  winning 
the  World  Series.”  □ 
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Gilman  Goes  for  Gold 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.—  Capt.  Dave  Gilman,  Oakland  Army 
Base,  Calif.,  has  won  the  Touchdown  Club’s  Timmie 
^ward  as  Military  Athlete  of  the  Year  for  1982.  Gilman 
'eceived  the  award  for  his  competition  in  kayaking. 

From  the  first  time  he  saw  a kayak  in  1974,  it  didn’t 
:ake  him  long  to  become  world  class  competitor.  Gilman 
was  on  the  1976  and  1980  U.S.  Olympic  kayak  teams. 

And  if  that  wasn’t  enough  to  keep  him  busy,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  luge.  “I  was  finding  it  hard  to 
Hnotivate  myself,”  Gilman  said.  “It  takes  two  to  four 
minutes  to  run  a kayak  race.  But  the  luge  is  a sprint  and 
totally  demanding  for  40  seconds.” 

A luge  is  a 40-pound  sled.  The  “slider”  lies  back  on 
;he  sled  with  toes  pointed  downhill  and  steers  the  sled  by 
[applying  pressure  to  the  right  or  left  sides.  The  object  is 
CO  make  it  down  the  course. 

In  January,  Gilman’s  training  paid  off  when  he 
jiiade  the  U.S.  National  Luge  team.  He  now  has  a new 
goal  to  shoot  for:  Should  he  make  both  the  kayak  and 
uge  teams,  Gilman  will  be  the  first  American  to  compete 
^n  the  same  year’s  summer  and  winter  Olympics. 

I 


Seven  Skiers  Score 

rOBYHANNA  ARMY  DEPOT,  Pa.— Seven  members  of  the 
depot’s  ski  team  captured  first  place  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
^nter-lnstallation  Athletic  Conference  Grand  Slalom 
Competition. 

! The  team,  with  a combined  average  time  of  50.28 
seconds,  beat  the  Fort  Ritchie,  Md.,  team  (52.44)  and 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.  (53.25).  Forty-three  skiers  from 
seven  installations  competed  in  the  race. 


Coaches  Needed  for  USMAPS 

FORT  MONMOUTH,  N.J.— The  U.S.  Military  Academy 
Preparatory  School  is  looking  for  a few  good  03Cs,  but 
there  are  some  strings  attached.  The  prep  school  needs 
soldiers  for  coaches  in  the  varsity  athletic  program. 
Interested  soldiers  must  be  E-5  or  below,  and  have  a mini- 
mum of  2 years’  playing  experience  in  basketball,  foot- 
ball, lacrosse,  swimming,  track,  volleyball  or  wrestling.  If 
you  meet  the  requirements,  send  your  resume  to:  Robert 
Mueller,  Athletic  Director,  USMA  Preparatory  School, 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.  07703. 


All-Army  Snatches  Victory 

MARINE  RECRUIT  DEPOT,  Calif.— The  All-Army  weight- 
lifters  snatched  first  place  in  the  interservice  powerlifting 
championship  in  February,  with  a total  of  31  points. 

Second  place  went  to  the  Air  Force,  28  points; 
third.  Marines  with  27  points;  and  fourth,  the  Navy  with  15 
points.  Lifters  are  required  to  compete  in  three  events: 
bench  press,  squat  and  dead  lift.  The  best  lift,  or  heaviest 
weight  for  each  event,  is  added  together  for  a total  lift. 

First  place  Army  winners  were  (114-lb.  class)  Sp4 
August  Clark,  892  pounds;  (123  lbs.)  Sgt.  Joe  Robinson, 
1,041  pounds;  (148  lbs.)  SSgt.  Joe  Dawson,  1,355  pounds; 
(181  lbs.)  Capt.  Bruce  Takala,  1 ,625  pounds;  and  (198  lbs.) 
Capt.  Joe  Walden,  1,714  pounds.  Second  place  went  to 
(148  lbs.)  Sgt.  Ray  Baxter,  1,350  pounds,  and  third  place 
to  (198  lbs.)  Sp4  Mozell  Hicks,  1,576  pounds. 

A total  of  15  soldiers  from  stateside  posts,  Pan- 
ama, Hawaii  and  Europe  participated. 


McKinney’s  3rd  First 

FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.— 

SSgt.  Dewayne  McKinney 
captured  first  place  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  in 
the  Longstreet  Race  held 
here  in  March. 

McKinney,  a mem- 
ber of  the  All-Army  Mara- 
thon Team,  took  the  lead 
for  good  at  the  five-mile 
marker  and  won  the  race 
in  1:54:57.  Second  place 
went  to  1st  Lt.  John  Zizzi, 

1:57:17. 

A throng  of  1,014 
runners  began  the  race, 
with  838  completing  it 
under  five  hours. 
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SSgt.  Gary  Kieffer 


THE  AN  ATOM  YOE 
A MVCHECK 

SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


THE  largest  building  in  the  U.S.  Army 
might  also  be  the  most  important  to  the 
soldier. 

It  covers  14  acres,  is  one-fifth  of  a 
mile  long  and  has  1.6  million  square  feet  of 
office  space.  The  building  is  the  U.S.  Army 
Finance  and  Accounting  Center,  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Ind. 

The  center  is  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering $81  billion  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 
About  $61  billion  of  that  is  the  Army’s 
budget.  Each  month  the  center  pays  more 
than  805,000  Active  Army  soldiers,  657,000 
Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  members, 
and  539,000  Army  retirees  and  annuitants. 
The  Army’s  budget  also  finances  equipment 
and  supplies  such  as  tanks  and  ammunition. 

But  that  isn’t  all  that  the  finance 
center  does.  Part  of  the  $81  billion  budget 
pays  44,000  Department  of  Labor  Job  Corps 
enrollees. 

Moving  people,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies also  brings  about  264,000  transporta- 
tion bills  to  the  center.  It  pays  these  bills  for 
the  Army,  Air  Force  and  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  center  processes  1 .6 
million  allotments  and  issues  more  than 
80,000  savings  bonds.  Each  year,  all  of  this 
adds  up  to  more  than  300  million  pay  and 
financial  transactions. 


The  center  began  operation  in  1953. 
and  required  a staff  of  6,000  people.  .A  great 
deal  of  the  work  was  done  by  hand.  That 
began  to  change  almost  from  the  beginning. 
The  finance  center  was  a pioneer  computer 
user  and  has  been  an  automated  data  proc-  i 
essing  innovator.  Today,  the  center  has  one 
of  the  world’s  most  advanced  computers  and 
is  able  to  operate  with  half  the  number  of 
people  it  had  in  1953. 

Because  of  computers.  .Army  paydays 
are  now  almost  totally  cashless.  Soldiers  ' 
receive  checks  or  direct-deposit  credits.  That 
hasn’t  been  the  only  change.  Computers  ■ 
make  it  possible  for  the  center  to  gi\e  | 
soldiers  a valuable  tool:  the  monthly  Leave 
and  Earnings  Statement.  I 

Much  of  the  information  on  an  LES  ‘ 
is  nuts  and  bolts,  such  as  name  and  grade. 
That’s  probably  why  some  soldiers  skip 
everything  past  ‘‘Net  Pay  Due”  and  why  . 
others  are  too  embarrassed  to  ask  questions  < 
about  confusing  parts. 

In  ‘‘Anatomy  of  a Paycheck." 
SOLDIERS  looks  at  pay,  allowances  and  the 
LES.  Never  underestimate  the  modest- 
looking  LES.  Every  block  is  important  for 
what  it  says  or  doesn't  say.  Compare  your  ' 
latest  LES  with  our  sample  to  find  out 
what’s  going  on.  . 
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SOLDIERS  I 


PAY 

TYPE 

WHAT  IT  IS/WHO  GETS  IT 

RATES 

Basic  Pay 

y 

Pay  for  soldiers  on  active  duty  or  inactive  duty  for 
training. 

Based  on  pay  grade  and  time 
in  service. 

Hazardous  Duty 
Pay 

Incentive  pay  for  performing  hazardous  jobs 
such  as  flight  duty,  demolition  duty,  parachute 
duty,  submarine  duty,  flight  deck  duty,  and  experi- 
mental stress  duty. 

Non-crew:  Officers,  $110  per 
month;  Enlisted,  $83. 

Crew:  Officers,  $125  to  $350; 
Enlisted,  $83  to  $131. 

I Diving  Pay 

Special  pay  for  enlisted  and  officers  performing 
diving  as  a part  of  their  jobs. 

Officers  - Up  to  $200  per  month 
Enlisted  - Master  diver  - $300 

Diver  1st  Class  - $175 
Salvage  Diver  - $135 
Diver  2nd  Class  - $100 
Scuba  Diver  - $100 


Combat  Diver  - $175 


Foreign  Pay 

Special  pay  for  enlisted  soldiers  working  in  cer- 
tain overseas  areas  such  as  Korea  and  some 
places  in  Germany  and  Japan. 

Varies  from  $8  for  E-1  to  $22.50 
for  E-9  per  month. 

Overseas  Pay 

Incentive  pay  for  soldiers  in  specific  skills  and 
grades  to  extend  their  tour  overseas.  DA  Circular 
614-81-1  contains  specific  information. 

$50  per  month,  if  alternate 
incentive  is  not  elected. 

Hostile  Fire  Pay  Special  pay  for  soldiers  normally  serving  in  desig-  $65  per  month 
nated  hostile  fire  areas,  not  during  time  of 
declared  war.  Examples  of  past  hostile  fire  areas 
are  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  Also,  soldiers  sub- 
' jected  to  hostile  fire  may  be  individually  certified 

under  AR  37-104-3. 


Proficiency  Pay 

Special  pay  for  serving  in  critical  skills  or  special 
assignments.  Three  areas  of  pro  pay  include 
shortage  specialty  pay,  special  duty  assignment 
pay  and  superior  performance  pay.  Currently,  only 
drill  sergeants,  career  counselors  and  recruiters 
receive  special  duty  pay. 

Career  Counselor  - $50  per 
month 

Drill  Sergeant  - 0-6  months  of 
duty  - $50 

6-12  months  of  duty  - 
$75 

more  than  12  months 
-$100 

Recruiter  - 1-3  months  of  duty 
-$50 

3-9  months  of  duty  - 
$100 

more  than  9 months  - 
$150 

Aviation  Career 
Pay 

Incentive  pay  for  aviation  officers  and  warrant  offi- 
cers to  encourage  continued  service  in  aviation. 

Varies  with  years  of  aviation 
service  from  $125  to  $400. 

Medical  Pay 

Special  pays  for  health  professionals. 

Varies  with  type  of  medical 
specialty. 

Bonuses 

Special  pays  for  enlistments  and  re-enlistments  of 
members  in  the  Active  and  Reserve  components. 
Bonuses  are  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  Army. 

Varies  with  type  of  bonus. 

Aviation  Career 

Special  pay  for  aviation  officers  who  extend  duty 

Based  on  years  of  service. 

Officers  Pay 

by  written  agreement. 
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Block  1:  Service  Member's  Name. 


Block  5:  Social  Security  Number  — The  "V"  in  the 
shaded  area  of  this  block  means  the  SSN  has  been 
verified  with  the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
MILPERCEN.  To  the  right  of  Block  5 is  "Net  Pay  Due." 
which  is  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 


Block  2:  Unit  Identification  Code  — Identities  wt>ere 
service  member  is  assigned  The  shaded  pair  to  the 
right  for  the  Training  Category  Code  indicates  Reserve 
Component  training  pay  category  code 

Block  3:  Pay  Grade  — Jones  is  an  E-6 


Block  4:  Period  Covered  — The  period  lor  which  you 
are  being  paid 
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Block  •;  Amount  Brought  Porward  — E~ 
payments  are  even  doBa<  amotpila  The 
shown  was  brought  forward  from 

Block  10:  Total  Enmiemenis  — All  pay  due 
taies  and  allotments  are  deducted  This 
matches  the  total  from  block  6 

Block  11;  ASotment  CoAectons  — Tout  ef 
allotments  from  block  7 

Block  12:  Other  CoSectorts  — Total  dedw>.i«^ 
block  8 

Block  13:  Net  Earnings  — Net  or  laAe-homa  pay 
month 

Block  14:  Mid-Month  Pay  — Jones  lecewes  part  ol 
pay  at  mid-month  Midmonth  pay  can  be  up  to 
half  of  the  total  monthly  net  pay 

Block  IS:  End  of  Month  Pay  — Ramarnder  of  pay 

Block  16:  Amount  to  be  Brought  Porwa.’d  — 
have  16  cents  added  to  lus  June  pay  — this  i 
up  m block  9 of  the  June  LES 


Block  6:  Entitlements  — The  money  Jones  has  earned. 

It  includes  basic  pay,  basic  allowance  for  quarters, 
clothing  allowance,  separate  rations  and  variable 
housing  allowance.  All  pay  and  allowances  earned  are 
listed  here. 

Block  7:  Allotment  Collections  — Jones  has  an  allot- 
ment to  a financial  institution  (FININ)  and  a donation 
to  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign.  An  allotment  is 
money  that  you  have  asked  finance  to  take  out  of  your 
pay. 


Block  17:  Slate  and  Federal  Income  This  Period  — Pay 
that  is  taxable  by  the  state  and  federal  government  for 
the  month.  Allowances  are  not  taxable. 


Block  18:  Federal  Income  Year  to  Date  — Pay  earned 
so  far  this  year  that  is  taxable  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 


Block  6:  Other  Collections  — These  collections  can  be 
either  voluntary  or  involuntary.  In  this  block  you  will 
find  federal  (and  state,  if  applicable)  Income  tax 
deductions  as  well  as  the  amount  withheld  tor  FICA 
(Federal  Income  Contributions  Act.  better  known  as 
Social  Security).  Other  deductions  are  for  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  and  lor  the  U.S.  Soldiers 
and  Airmen's  Home.  Advanced  or  casual  pay  collec- 
tions. previous  overpayments  or  statement-of<harges 
collections  will  also  appear. 


Block  19:  Federal  Tax  Year  to  Date  — Federal  income 
that  has  been  withheld  from  Jones'  pay  this  year. 
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Block  20:  Federal  Exemptions  — Marital  status  arid 
number  of  exemptions  claimed  by  Jones  lor  federal 
tax  withholding  purposes.  "M  " means  "married'  arxl 
"S"  means  "single. " 


Block  21:  Federal  Additional  Tax  Withheld  — Amount 
of  any  additional  tederal  income  lax  withheld  at 
member's  request. 

Block  22:  FICA  Wage  — Pay  subiect  to  FICA  tax  lor 
” the  month 


Block  23:  FICA  Wage  Year  to  Dale  — Pay  so  far  this 
year  subiect  to  FICA  tax 


Block  24:  FICA  Tax  Year  to  Date  — Amount  of  FICA 
lax  withheld  this  year 
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Block  25:  State  Code  — State  In  which  Jones  cl 
legal  residency.  He  is  from  Ohio  (OH),  which  has  a 
state  tax  (T).  States  with  no  tax  have  an  "N"  alter  the 
state  abbreviation. 


Block  27:  Slate  Additional  Tax  Withheld  — Amount  of 
additional  state  income  tax  withheld  at  member^ 
request 


Block  26:  Stale  Exemptions  — Marital  status  and 
number  of  exemptions  claimed  lor  stale  tax  withhold- 
ing purposes.  Entry  does  not  have  to  match  block  20 
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Block  29:  State  Tax  Year  to  Date  — Amount  of  state 
tax  that  has  been  withheld  from  Jones’  pay  this  year. 


Block  30:  Beginning  Leave  Balance  — Number  of 
days'  leave  Jones  had  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Fiscal  years  begin  Oct.  1 and  end  Sept.  30. 
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Block  35;  Leave  Paid  — Total  number  of  days'  leave  a 
soldier  has  cashed  in  after  Feb.  9,  1976.  (Not  more 
than  60  days  during  career.) 


Block  31;  Leave  Earned  — The  leave  Jones  has  earned 
since  Oct.  1,  1982.  For  each  full  month  in  a duty 
^tus,  you  earn  2V2  days  of  leave. 


Block  28;  State  Income  Year  to  Date  - 
year  that  Is  taxable  by  the  state. 


Pay  so  far  this 


Block  32;  Leave  Used  — Leave  used  since  Oct.  1 , 1982. 

Block  33;  End  Leave  Balance  — Number  of  days'  leave 
Jones  has  left.  A minus  (-)  balance  would  mean 
Jones  had  used  leave  which  was  advanced  or  loaned 
to  him. 

Block  34;  Any  leave  not  accrued  because  of  AWOL  or  con- 
finement, or  because  excess  leave  was  taken.  You  may  use 
up  to  45  days'  advanced  leave 
- without  being  charged  for  excess 
" leave  taken  providing  you  have 
enough  time  left  before  your  ETS 
to  earn  that  amount  of  leave. 
; A Otherwise,  you  may  use  only  the 

- ^ ■ -•‘-I  ^ amount  you  will  earn  before  ETS. 

I Any  over  that  will  be  charged  as 

I excess  leave. 

Block  38;  Balance  Due  U S.  — This  is  the  amount 
owed  to  the  government  for  things  like  reimbursing 
advanced  pay  or  a prorated  report  of  survey. 

Block  37;  Total  Accrual  — Total  amount  of  block  36  for 
the  year,  minus  any  amounts  you  have  withdrawn. 


Block  36;  Monthly  Accrual  — Amount  requested  to  be 
withheld  and  kept  in-a  "savings"  account  at  the  U.S. 

Army  Finahce  and  Accounting  Center,  (USAFAC),  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  The  money  may  be  withdrawn 
in  whole  or  in  part  at  any  time.  Usually  this  option  is 
used  during  a war. 

Block  42;  Sex,  Service,  dual  status  code  — Jones  is  a 
male  (M),  Regular  Army  (R),  has  no  dual  status  (N). 
Dual  status  might  be  an  enlisted  or  a warrant  officer 
holding  a commission  in  the  inactive  reserve.  Other 
symbols  include:  F (female).  G (Guard),  and  V 
(Reserve). 


Block  40;  Disbursing  Station  Symbol  Number  — Iden- 
tifies the  finance  office  which  maintains  Jones'  pay 
account. 


Remarks  — Shows  pay  option  chosen  and 
changes  in  service  member's  pay,  allow- 
id  so  forth. 


Block  43;  Other  Pay  Entry  Date  — This  date  is  used  for 
clothing  maintenance  allowance  and  medical/dental 
pay.  If  Jones  had  a break  in  military  service  of  more 
than  90  days,  the  OPED  would  be  the  date  he  came 
back  on  active  duty. 

Block  44;  Pay  Entry  Basic  Date  — The  date  from  which 
Jones'  pay  is  based.  Normally,  the  date  on  which  you 
enter  active  duty.  Additional  credit  is 
given  for  time  spent  in  the  Reserve 
Components  or  in  other  government 
_ service. 


Block  45;  Basic  Active  Service  Date/Aviation  Service 
Entry  Date  (for  aviation  officers)  — The  BASD  is  thei 
date  Jones  came  on  active  duty.  ASED  is  the  date 
when  aviation  officers  graduate  from  flight  school. 


Block  46;  Total  Federal  Officer  Service  — Number  of 
years  an  officer  has  held  commissioned  status. 


Block  47;  Years  of  service  for  pay  purposes.  Based  on 
the  date  in  block  44. 


Block  48;  Expiration  of  Term  of  Service  date  — Jones' 
current  enlistment  ends  on  June  23,  1983. 


Block  50;  Adjusted  Leave  Balance  — Leave  accrued 
before  Aug.  31,  1976.  Before  this  date,  soldiers  were 
paid  certain  entitlements  (Basic  pay,  BAS,  BAQ)  it 
they  cashed  in  any  leave  at  re-enlistment  or  ETS. 
Since  then,  soldiers  only  receive  basic  pay  for  any 
leave  cashed  in.  The  number  in  block  50  is  the  number 
of  days  a soldier  can  cash  in  and  receive  these  en- 
titlements. 


Block  49;  Payroll  number  — A code  indicating  the 
soldier's  accounting  fund  and  his  or  her  unit 
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TYPE 

Basic  Allowance 
for  Subsistence 


Basic  Allowance 
for  Quarters 


Variable  Housing 
Allowance 


Cost  of  Living 
Allowance 


Station  Housing 
Allowance  (and 
Rent  Plus) 


Clothing 

Maintenance 

Allowance 

Family  Separation 
Allowance 


ALLOWANCES 

WHAT  IT  IS/WHO  GETS  IT 

An  allowance  for  meals.  Paid  automatically  to 
officers.  Paid  to  enlisted  members  when  author- 
ized to  mess  separately,  or  when  it  is  impractical 
or  impossible  to  provide  rations  in  kind  (food  pro- 
vided by  the  Army).  Those  who  are  authorized  to 
live  outside  the  barracks  generally  get  BAS. 


A housing  allowance  for  those  authorized  to  live 
off-post  or  for  the  support  of  dependents.  Soldiers 
with  dependents,  unless  they  live  in  government 
quarters,  receive  BAQ.  Also  eligible:  soldiers  with- 
out dependents  and  for  whom  adequate  govern- 
ment quarters  are  not  available;  and  all  single  offi- 
cers and  NCOS  in  pay  grade  E-7  and  above  if  they 
decline  bachelor  housing.  A partial  "without  de- 
pendents” rate  is  paid  to  single  soldiers  living  in 
government  quarters.  This  pay  offsets  the  loss  of 
basic  pay  from  the  reallocation  of  pay  into  allow- 
ances in  1977  and  1978.  Other  unique  situations 
may  entitle  a soldier  to  BAQ. 

The  difference  between  BAQ  and  the  actual  cost 
of  housing.  Paid  to  soldiers  in  CONUS  who  draw 
BAQ  and  live  in  an  area  where  the  average  rent  is 
at  least  15  percent  more  than  their  BAQ.  Congress 
set  aside  this  formula  in  FY  83  with  the  current 
pay  cap.  Soldiers  serving  unaccompanied  over- 
seas tours  and  whose  dependents  don't  live  in 
government  quarters  are  paid  VHA  at  the  rate  for 
the  area  in  which  their  dependents  live. 

Paid  to  soldiers  stationed  overseas  to  offset  the 
expense  of  living  in  an  overseas  area  where  goods 
and  services  are  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 
COLA  is  determined  by  the  difference  between 
U.S.  and  foreign  exchange  rates. 


Helps  make  up  the  difference  between  BAQ  and 
the  average  housing  costs  in  an  overseas  area. 
For  soldiers  living  in  non-government  housing  out- 
side of  CONUS.  Rent  Plus  is  replacing  SHA.  Under 
this  program,  soldiers  who  rent  within  established 
rental  caps  are  reimbursed  their  actual  rental 
costs  plus  a monthly  utility  allowance  and  start- 
up/terminal occupancy  costs. 

An  allowance  paid  to  enlisted  personnel  begin- 
ning in  their  seventh  month  of  active  service  to  re- 
place uniforms. 

Paid  to  soldiers  separated  from  dependents  for  30 
or  more  continuous  days  because  dependents  are 
not  allowed  to  accompany  them  on  TOY  or  PCS. 
Allowance  is  paid  to  defray  unexpected  expenses. 
Type  1 is  paid  to  soldiers  regardless  of  rank  when 
the  soldier  is  permanently  assigned  outside  the 
United  States,  or  in  Alaska,  when  movement  of  de- 
pendents at  government  expense  is  not  author- 
ized, and  government  quarters  are  not  available. 
Type  2 is  paid  to  soldiers  where  dependent  travel 
at  government  expense  is  not  authorized  either  in 
CQNUS  or  overseas. 


RATES 

Officers—  $98.17monttrty.  1 
Enlisted  Members  — i 

When  on  leave,  hospitalized,  * 
TOY  or  when  authorized  to 
mess  separately:  S4.6&day.  ; 

When  rations  in-kind  are  not 
available:  $5.29/day.  , 

When  assigned  to  duty  un-  | 
der  emergency  conditions 
where  no  U.S.  dining  facilities  ^ 
are  available:  $7/day. 

Rates  vary  based  on  grade  and 
whether  the  soldier  has  de- 
pendents. 


Depends  on  geographic  loca- 
tion, pay  grade  and  whether 
soldier  has  dependents. 


Based  on  rank,  location  of  as- 
signment, number  of  depend- 
ents and  the  average  cost  of 
living,  other  than  housing. 
Rate  may  be  changed  or  elim- 
inated, based  on  the  area's 
economy. 

Rates  vary  based  on  location. 


i 

7 to  36  months  - $8.40  men» 
$9.90  women.  After  36th  month 
- $12  men/$14.10  women. 

Type  1 - BAQ  w/o  dependents  ’ 
at  your  pay  grade. 

Type  2 - $1  per  day  - no  more  ' 
than  $30  monthly.  j 

1 

V 


Can  you  connect  the  numberless  dots  in  panel  2 and  copy 
EXACTLY  the  panel  1 picture? 


office 


“Personally  I think  a Mother’s 
Day  card  from  your  men  is  a 
nice  gesture,  sergeant.” 
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TO  YOUR  HEALTH! 


• The  Army  places  strong  emphasis  on 
running  because  it's  the  most  practical  way  to 
get  people  into  good  shape  in  a reasonable 
amount  of  time. 

You  may  not  have  to  run  to  the  next  war, 
but  the  fact  is  you'll  need  a lot  of  energy  and 
endurance  if  you're  going  to  work  long  hours 
digging  foxholes,  changing  tires,  carrying  litters, 
building  bridges — and  are  then  ordered  to  defend 
your  headquarters. 

One  way  to  ensure  soldiers  have  the  endur- 
ance they'll  need  is  to  spend  at  least  three  or 
four  hours  a week  in  appropriate  PT. 

The  activity  must  drive  the  heart  rate  past 
125  to  130  beats  per  minute  and  hold  that  level 
for  20  to  30  minutes.  Running,  cross-country 
skiing,  cycling,  swimming  and  speed  marching 
are  excellent.  Sports  such  as  basketball,  flag 
football,  lacrosse  and  handball  are  also  good  if 
the  player  is  in  the  game  continuously. 

Jogging  and  running  are  practical,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  injuries.  Before  and  after 
running,  stretch  the  legs.  If  you're  over  35, 
stretching  is  even  more  important  to  prevent 
injuries.  Take  care  to  drink  water  before  and 
after  sustained  exercise  even  though  you  may  not 
feel  thirsty. 


Reduce  your  exertion  in  hot, 
humid  weather  and  remember  that 
sustained  effort  under  these  condi- 
tions can  be  dangerous  if  you're  out 
of  shape.  In  cold  weather,  wear 
several  layers  of  clothing  rather 
than  one  heavy  set,  and  keep  your 
head  covered  because  most  of  the 
heat  you  lose  is  through  the  scalp. 

Select  running  shoes  that 
have  a thick,  flexible  sole  with  a 
heel  that's  raised  higher  than  the 
toe,  a comfortable  arch,  and 
sufficient  width  and  length  for  foot 
expansion  during  exercise. 

Seek  immediate  medical  help 
if  you  should  ever  note  that  you’ve 
stopped  perspiring,  your  pulse  or 
heartbeat  becomes  irregular, 
there's  pain  or  discomfort  in  your 
chest,  or  you  have  a marked  shortness  of  breath. 
Rest  if  you  develop  a limp  or  acute  soreness  in 
your  feet,  legs  or  hips— get  medical  help  if  the 
condition  persists. 

Young,  healthy  people  can  gradually  reach 
a high  level  of  endurance  in  eight  to  12  weeks  of 
progressive  training.  Persons  over  35  who  are 
generally  healthy  but  still  out  of  shape  may  take 
longer.  A common-sense,  gradual  program 
should  be  the  general  rule  in  any  case. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  running,  most 
persons  respond  best  to  running  every  other  day. 
You  can  safely  increase  the  amount  of  running 
time  by  5 percent  every  week.  After  the  third 
week,  cut  back  for  a week  to  give  your  muscles, 
bones  and  ligaments  a chance  to  adjust  to  their 
new  lifestyle. 

Running  four  to  six  days  a week  can  be 
tried  safely  after  the  early  weeks,  providing  you 
alternate  between  hard  and  easy  workouts.  For  a 
person  in  good  condition,  an  easy  workout  might 
be  20  to  25  minutes  of  strenuous  exercise  and  a 
hard  one,  40  to  45  minutes.  Likewise,  a beginner 
might  be  taxed  by  a 10-minute  run. 

(Condensed  from  an  article  by  Col.  Fred  R. 
Drews,  director  of  the  Army  Physical  Fitness 
Research  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.) 


I 
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SOLDIER? 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2, 56) 


USAR  Pickier 

• Stiffer  educational  require- 
ments have  gone  into  effect  for 
Army  Reserve  recruiting.  Now, 
people  will  be  considered  non-high 
school  graduates  if  they  have  only 
GED  credit  rather  than  high  school 
diplomas.  Another  policy  limits 
the  number  of  non-high  school 
graduate,  non-prior  service  en- 
listees. 

SBP  Open  Season 

• Many  reservists  and  former 
reservists  who  are  eligible  for  re- 
tirement can  enroll  in  the  Reserve 
Component  Survivor  Benefit  Pro- 
gram during  an  open  enrollment 
which  will  continue  through  Sept. 
30.  If  you  were  under  age  60  and 
had  earned  20  years  of  retirement- 
qualifying  service  by  Aug.  13,  1981, 
this  open  season  applies  to  you. 
Program  coverage  can  provide  sur- 
vivors with  up  to  55  percent  of  the 
reservist's  retirement  pay.  Call 
(800)  325-8311  for  details. 


New  Video  Trainer 

• The  Field  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.,  may  have  the  world's  largest  video  game 
in  the  Training  Set,  Fire  Observation,  left.  TSFO 
can  be  used  by  up  to  30  students  at  a time.  It 
uses  slides  and  a 16-foot  by  6-foot  screen  to 
produce  terrain  scenes,  targets  and  simulated 
artillery  fire. 

When  an  observer  identifies  a target,  he 
must  decide  how  to  neutralize  or  destroy  it. 
TSFO  can  accept  a variety  of  missions,  simulat- 
ing target  engagements  with  high  explosive, 
smoke  and  illumination  projectiles.  Fire  missions 
can  be  replayed  to  allow  instructor  critiques. 

TSFO  is  being  fielded  to  Active  Army  field 
artillery  units,  TRADOC  schools  and  the  Reserve 
Components.  The  Army  is  scheduled  to  have  62 
sets  in  operation  worldwide  by  late  1983. 
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Joint  Domicile  Program 

• Since  the  Army  announced  a program  in  which  all  married 
Army  couples  could  be  automatically  considered  for  a joint  domicile, 
less  than  half  of  the  15,000  known  married  Army  couples  have 
applied.  The  new  program  eliminates  the  need  for  soldiers  to  apply 
for  joint  domicile  each  time  their  spouses  receive  reassignment 
orders  for  a new  duty  station. 

Military  Personnel  Center  officials  attribute  the  low  rate  of 
participation  to  the  fact  that  not  all  married  Army  couples  know 
about  the  program. 

To  be  included  in  the  new  Married  Army  Couple  Reassignment 
Program,  a couple  must  first  make  a one-time  submission  of  a DA 
Form  4187  (Request  for  Personnel  Action)  and  a Married  Army 
Couple  Data  Code  Sheet  to  the  local  military  personnel  office.  Only 
one  member  has  to  apply,  but  both  signatures  must  be  on  the  form. 

Once  this  is  done,  the  couple  will  be  considered  for  a joint 
domicile  in  all  future  assignments.  The  program  reduces  paperwork, 
anxiety  and  inconvenience,  but  it  doesn't  guarantee  couples  will 
receive  joint  domicile  assignments. 

Couples  can  withdraw  from  the  program  by  submitting  the 
same  forms  and  stating  that  desire. 

Soldiers  who  are  married  to  members  of  other  services  are  not 
covered  by  this  program.  They  must  submit  an  ordinary  request  for 
reassignment  to  a specific  location,  indicating  the  reason  for  the 
request.  The  individual  must  complete  at  least  12  months  at  the 
present  duty  station  and  be  able  to  complete  at  least  12  months  at 
the  new  station. 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2. 


• The  ball  sitting  atop  the  OH-58  helicopter  in  the  painting 
above  is  the  primary  new  item  being  added  to  the  aircraft  under  the 
Army  Helicopter  Improvement  Program.  The  item  is  a mast- 
mounted  sight  on  a pylon  about  32  inches  above  the  rotor  blades. 
The  sight  will  contain  a laser  designator,  day  TV,  and  a forward- 
looking  infrared  sensor.  Operating  like  a periscope,  the  sight  will 
allow  the  observation  helicopter  to  stay  hidden  from  enemy  weapons 
while  the  crew  searches  for  targets,  and  then  calls  in  attack  craft  or 
artillery.  Also,  the  cockpit  will  be  completely  redesigned,  and 
upgraded  engines  and  transmissions  will  be  installed.  First  flight  of 
the  modified  helicopter  is  scheduled  shortly. 


• E-7s  and  above  who  are 
married  to  other  service  members 
may  now  decline  government  hous- 
ing and  collect  housing  allowances 
instead.  They  had  been  excli 
from  this  option.  A serv'ice  mem- 
ber who  decides  to  collect  housr 
allowances  may  not  occupy  t 
spouse's  government  quarters.  If 
an  E-7  or  above  is  married  to  an  E- 
6 or  below,  only  the  higher^ranki 
member  may  choose  between  t 
options.  The  option  may  be  deni 
if  the  installation  commander  de- 
termines that  it  will  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  military  readin 
or  discipline. 

More  information  is  available 
at  installation  housing  offices. 

• The  1983  Army  Emergenc 
Relief  fund  drive  is  still  in  pro- 
gress. Your  contributions  can  help 
the  Army  take  care  of  its  own. 


Answers  to  The  Lighter  Side  (page  S3) 


Enlisted  Club  Managers  Sought 

• Soldiers  in  grades  E-5  to  E-7  are  sought  for  the  Club 
Management  Career  Program.  To  qualify,  NCOs  must  liave  less  than 
16  years'  service,  and  experience  in  food  service,  business  adminis- 
tration or  financial  management.  Change  1 to  Army  Regulation 
614-200,  Section  VII,  Chapter  7,  has  more  details. 

Payday  and  Not  a Day  Earlier 

• A change  in  the  way  the  Army  makes  direct  pay  deposits  may 
cause  some  soldiers  to  alter  their  check-writing  habits.  Using  the 
controlled  Federal  Reserve  Bank  method  of  transfer,  the  Army  now 
makes  pay  available  to  financial  institutions  on  payday,  not  before. 
Previously,  the  Army  mailed  checks.  Some  banks  received  them 
early  and  credited  them  to  soldiers'  accounts  before  payday. 
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The  start  on  the  road  to  becoming  a soldier. 

Everything  is  new  to  you,  from  the  clothes  you  wear,  to 
the  chow  you  eat,  to  the  people  in  your  squad.  First  call 
is  long  before  the  sun  rises  and  lights  out  long  after  the 
sun  has  set.  There’s  first  aid  and  PT,  rifle  marksmanship 
and  PT,  dismounted  drill  and  PT,  long  marches  and  PT— 
and  just  PT.  And  there’s  always  your  drill  sergeant, 
pushing,  teaching  and  leading  you  through  the  day.  At 
first  he  is  the  meanest,  toughest,  grisliest  person  you 
have  ever  met.  And  according  to  him,  your  squad  has  no 
hope  for  the  future.  But  near  the  end,  you  begin  to 
understand  him.  He  was  right  there  in  the  rain  and  cold 
and  on  the  marches  with  you.  And  somehow  your  squad 
managed  to  make  it  through.  Basic  training,  for  the  first 
time,  the  second  time  and  those  who  get  you  through, 
starts  on  page  9. 
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Thurman  to  Vice  Chief 


• Lt.  Gen.  Maxwell  R.  Thurman  has  been 
tapped  to  be  the  next  Army  vice  chief  of  staff. 
The  appointment  carries  with  it  a promotion  to 
four-star  general. 

He  will  replace  Gen.  John  A.  Wickham,  who 
has  been  confirmed  as  Army  chief  of  staff. 
Thurman  has  been  the  Army's  deputy  chief  of 
staff  for  personnel  since  August  1981. 

Thurman  began  his  career  in  July  1953  as  a 
second  lieutenant  commissioned  through  the 
ROTC  program  at  North  Carolina  State  Universi- 
ty. He  earned  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
chemical  engineering  there. 

His  recent  assignments  have  included  serv- 
ing as  commanding  general.  Recruiting  Com- 
mand; director,  Program  Analysis  and  Evalua- 
tion, Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff;  deputy  chief 
of  staff  for  resource  management.  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command;  deputy  assistant  com- 
mandant, Field  Artillery  School;  division  artillery 
commander,  82nd  Airborne  Division;  special 
assistant  to  the  .Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff; 
and  team  chief  and  op>erations  research  analyst. 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

His  military  awards  include  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  Bronze  Star  Medal 
with  Valor  Device  and  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  and  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster, 


They  Should  Be  No-Shows 

• Students  are  still  showing  up  at  Army  training  sites  without 
meeting  qualifications  to  attend  their  course. 

This  commonly  involves  students  who  report  to  a class  without 
sufficient  time  on  their  enlistment  to  satisfy  training  prerequisites, 
especially  in  the  "time-you-owe-Sam-back"  category.  Some  of  these 
students  can't  re-enlist  or  extend  anyway  because  they  lack  weapons 
qualification,  haven't  completed  the  PT  test  or  current  physical 
exam,  or  have  simply  refused  to  re-enlist  or  extend  when  advised  of 
course  obligations. 

Officials  emphasize  that  losing  command  military  personnel 
offices  must  ensure  that  soldiers  are  qualified  for  a school  or 
assignment  before  allowing  them  to  depart.  For  procedures,  check 
Army  Regulation  614-200  and  Pamphlets  600-8  and  600-8-10. 


• There's  good  and  bad  news  if 
you  are  PCSing.  First,  the  bad 
news:  There's  always  the  chance 

that  your  household  goods  could  be 
lost  or  damaged.  The  good  news  is 
the  government  has  raised  the 
highest  amount  you  can  claim  for 
losses  or  damages  to  $25,000.  This 
$10,000  increase  became  effective 
on  July  28,  1982,  as  the  result  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employee's 
Claims  Act  of  1964.  See  your  local 
transportation  counselor  for 
details. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54-55) 


No  Phone  Home 

• A word  to  the  wise:  If  you  are 
caught  making  unauthorized  calls 
on  Army-provided  telephones,  you 
will  end  up  paying  more  than  just 
the  cost  of  the  call.  A $10  charge 
per  phone  call  will  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  unauthorized  call.  This 
surcharge  is  being  applied  to  cover 
the  expense  of  searching  for  tele- 
phone abusers. 

Some  Army  posts  have 
already  been  charging  varying 
amounts,  but  this  step  standardizes 
the  charge.  Army  Regulation  105- 
23  is  being  changed  to  reflect  the 
new  policy  . 

An  Army  Communications 
Command  spokesman  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz.,  said  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  determine  the 
actual  Armywide  costs  of  unau- 
thorized phone  calls  per  year.  The 
champion  abuser  caught,  however, 
supposedly  had  a $6,000  bill,  the 
spokesman  noted.  It  was  collected. 


First  Bradley  in  Germany 

• Maintenance  personnel  in  U.S.  Army, 
Europe  units  which  are  getting  the  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle  will  begin  training  on  the  new 
system  this  month.  USAREUR's  first  Bradley,  at 
left,  rolled  onto  Bremerhaven  docks  in  March. 
Unit  transition  training  will  start  in  September. 

Military  Mail 

• In  Korea,  more  than  80  percent  of  letter 
mail  now  arrives  within  seven  days  of  postmark. 
So  says  the  Military  Postal  System  Agency  about 
its  1982  performance  in  its  first  annual  report. 
MPSA  supports  more  than  700  overseas  post 
offices  run  by  four  services.  The  agency  also 
says  that  nearly  200  million  pounds  of  mail 
passed  its  doors  in  1982.  MPSA  was  established 
in  1980  to  manage  overseas  mail. 
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Army  to  “Hum”  Along 

• If  all  goes  as  expected,  field  units  will  get  the  long-awaited 
successor  to  the  jeep  and  other  vehicles  by  December  1984.  The 
contract  for  the  "Humvee,"  for  the  abbreviation  HMMWV  (High 
Mobility  Multipurpose  Wheeled  Vehicle),  was  awarded  to  AM  General 
in  March.  The  five-year,  $1.2  billion  contract  will  mean  nearly 
55,000  Humvees  for  the  Army,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force.  The 
new  vehicles  are  replacing  some  jeeps,  M-880  pickups,  M-561  Gama 
Goats  and  M-274  quarter-ton  mules. 

Officials  expect  the  Humvee  to  improve  readiness  and 
modernize  the  Army's  vehicle  fleet. 
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SAFETY  FIRST 

Your  articles  on  combat  medics 
and  medicine  in  the  February  1983 
issue  were  well  received.  There  ore 
many  Army  medical  department 
careerists  who  firmly  believe  that 
junior  soldiers  holding  the  medical 
MOS  do  not  receive  the  support  and 
publicity  they  deserve.  Combat 
leaders  know  that  when  the  crunch 
comes  they  will  be  depending  on  the 
skills  of  the  medic  (and  support 
services)  to  do  the  job  so  well  that 
their  soldiers  know  they  hove  the  best 
medical  core  humanly  possible,  in  cose 
something  goes  wrong  on  the 
battlefield. 

I must  take  exception  to  the  photo 
on  the  inside  bock  cover.  It  appears 
the  soldiers  are  carrying  a litter  away 
from  and  to  the  rear  of  the  helicopter. 
This  is  not  a good  practice.  Persons 
approaching  or  leaving  the  aircraft 
should  do  so  at  an  angle  anywhere 
from  the  forward  edge  of  the  nose  to 
perpendicular  to  the  doorway,  in  full 
view  of  the  crew.  This  keeps  people 
away  from  the  toil  rotor  and  enhances 
control.  Obviously,  we  don't  want  any 
more  casualties  than  we  started  with. 

Capt.  Glenn  D.  Baker 

APO  New  York 

You're  right.  Even  though  the 
medics  are  in  full  view  of  a crew 
member,  they  do  appear  to  be  heading 
towards  the  tail  rotor.  Thanks  for  the 
safety  tip. 

HE  FIT  THE  BILL 

I really  enjoyed  the  article  by  Bill 
Mauldin  in  the  March  1983  issue.  He 
truly  is  a "down  to  earth"  or  should  I 
say  "down  in  the  earth  grunt."  I 
personally  think  his  World  War  II  book 
"Up  Front"  should  be  required  reading 
for  all  officers  and  NCOs.  There  is  a 
lot  to  learned  from  that  man.  Thanks 
Bill!  Could  you  give  me  Mr.  Mauldin's 


mailing  address  please. 

A thanks  to  SOLDIERS  mogozine 
for  the  good  orticles  too! 

Sp4  Daniel  L.  Mullen 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Mauldin  may  be  contacted  by 
writing  to: 

Mr.  Bill  Mauldin 

c/o  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate 

401  N.  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago,  Rl.  60611 

SHUTTERBUGGED 
The  article  "Tips  for  Better 
Pictures"  was  very  interesting  for  o 
beginner  and  well-written  (December 
1982). 

The  first  paragraph,  page  38, 
column  2,  contains  a couple  of  errors. 
I believe  the  author  is  talking  about 
positive  and  negative  color  film. 

Both  positive  and  negative  color 
film  react  the  some  for  over  or  under- 
exposure. Underexposure  results  in  o 
very  dense  and  no-contrast  film. 
Overexposure  results  are  a highly 
transparent,  low-contrast  washout 
film.  This  is  the  opposite  of  block  and 
white  film. 

SSgt.  Martin  D.  Meyer 
Hampton,  Va. 

The  information  contained  in  the 
referenced  paragraph  is  correct.  Dark- 
slides  are  underexposed,  and  transpar- 
ent ones  have  been  overexposed. 
Underexposed  film  (color  and  black 
and  white)  is  thin  and  transparent, 
while  overexposed  film  is  dense. 

TELLING  THE  STORY 
I have  just  finished  reading  the 
February  1983  edition  of  SOLDIERS 
magazine.  You  and  your  staff  have 
done  a superb  job  in  felling  the  Army 
story  and  I offer  my  congratulations  to 
all  the  men  and  women  who  make  that 
happen  each  month.  In  your  February 


issue,  I porticulorly  opprecioted  :r*  j 
orticle  "Focing  the  Blocks  to  Hun* 
Relations"  by  SFC  Oliver  and  the 
piece  "To  Yoc^  Heolth!" 

Again,  my  congrofulaf  ions  to  MM  J 
and  the  staff  of  SOLDIERS — yoL*  d>  n 
fine  work  and  con  fake  great  pride  in 
your  product. 

Good  luck  and  Cod  bless.  y 

Lt.  Gen.  Julius  W.  Becton  Jr.  i 

Army  Inspector  of  Trainir^g 

HELP  YOURSELF 

The  two  letters  on  loneliness  iram  " 
two  PFCs  in  the  February  issue  pro- 
vided a good  insight  to  the  probien 
facing  many  of  our  young  men  ir  :fie 
Army  today.  The  one  letter  claimed  * 
lock  of  recreational  focilities  caused 
many  single  men  to  spend  evenings  Old 
weekends  in  the  barrocks  consuma^  . 
large  quontities  of  alcoholic  ’ 
beveroges.  The  other  letter  indicated 
o positive  tone  by  indicating  that  wh*  ► 
we  know  we  ore  lonely,  we  must  !id(M 
steps  to  help  ourselves.  Both  letters 
were  well-written  orvd  indicote  oboMS  j 
average  comprehension.  ™ 

Both  individuals  ore  no  doubt  doing 
0 good  job  in  their  di-itv  ossignmenl. 
but  like  many  others  thev  ore  not  usrfq 
their  spiare  time  to  build  for  fheif 
future.  People  with  time  on  their 
hands  will  never  be  lonely  if  thev  t*S 
the  initiotive  to  expond  their  knoed-  . 
edge  by  utilizing  oil  the  progrorcs  th#  * 
Army  offers.  It  is  o trogeC'  tnoi 
learning  centers  at  so  monv  installs 
tions  hove  so  much  moteriol  on  bond  10 
improve  and  exfxind  a p>erso<i's  krscw^  ' 
edge  in  their  own  or  ollied  MOS,  tx  t it 
is  little  utilized.  These  learning 
centers  also  provide  ossisti»x-e  for 
enrolling  in  correspondence  or  on  post  j ' 
college  credit  courses,  hut  o*ilv  a small 
percentage  of  our  troops  take  odvnn- 
toge  of  this  great  opportunity.  , 

tion  is  the  key  to  odvoncement  ir  Of  * 
out  of  the  Army.  There  is  no  lim'<  ;o  ■. 
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your  progress,  but  you  must  set  your 
goals  and  then  go  after  them. 

Col.  Fred  E.  Gerber 

New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

MORE  SPACE 

' In  the  February  1983  issue  of 
SOLDIERS,  it  was  stated  that  Fort 
Stewart,  Ga.,  was  the  largest  base  in 
training  area  that  the  Army  has  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

I understand  that  Fort  McCoy, 

Wis.,  has  the  most  space.  Who  is 
right? 

I SSgt.  R.  G.  Kortsch,  USAR 

I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I Fort  McCoy,  Wis.,  consists  of 

,59,228  acres  of  land  held  by  the 
\military  and  551  acres  held  in  the 
jpublic  domain.  Total  is  59,779  acres. 
Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  is  more  than  four 
'^times  larger  with  279,270  acres.  Our 
story  did  not  say  Fort  Stewart  has 
.more  training  area  than  any  post  east 
\of  the  Mississippi.  We  said  Fort 
Stewart  is  the  largest  post  in  that 
geographic  area. 

TIED  UP 

I Request  your  clarification  on  the 
proper  wearing  the  Army  green  shade 
,415  short  sleeve  shirt,  when  worn  as  an 
outer  garment  (no  green  coat,  wind- 
breaker,  wool  sweater,  etc.)  with  the 
Army  green  trousers.  Based  on  my 
understanding  of  paragraph  I 1-14(3), 
Army  Regulation  670-1,  the  short 
sleeve  shirt  can  be  worn  with  a tie 
when  the  shirt  is  used  as  an  outer 
garment . 

This  view  and  interpretation  are 
disputed  by  other  members  of  this 
detachment.  It  has  also  been  brought 
|to  my  attention  that  this  matter  was 
discussed  at  the  Sergeant  Majors 
Academy  approximately  two  years  ago 
and  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  tie 
cannot  be  worn  as  an  outer  garment 


(no  green  coat,  windbreaker,  wool 
sweater,  etc.). 

SSgt.  Clifford  E.  Phillips 

Beaumont,  Texas 

The  tie  must  be  worn  with  the 
blouse  and  the  long  sleeved  green 
shirt. 

The  tie  may  be  worn  with  the 
short  sleeved  green  shirt— with  or 
without  windbreaker  or  sweater. 


“Boy  . . . humble  he’s  not.” 


WEHRMACHT 

This  letter  is  in  reference  to  your 
article  "Mauldin  Returns  to  the  Front" 
in  the  March  1983  issue.  In  that 
article  it's  stated  that  the  Wehrmacht 
existed  long  before  the  Nazis  - that's 
not  so! 

In  June  1919,  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  reduced  the  Reichwehr  to 
1 00,000  men. 

On  October  14,  1933,  Hitler  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  stay  with  the 
100,000  men  limit. 


On  December  18,  1933,  Hitler  in- 
creased the  size  of  the  Reichwehr 
from  100,000  to  300,000. 

With  the  draft  reinstated  16  March 
1935,  first  at  that  time  was  the 
German  Army  renamed  Wehrmacht;  up 
to  that  point  it  was  called  Reichwehr. 

MSgt.  Allan  von  Tigmroth 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Danke  schbn! 

PEELIN’  GOOD 

Some  days  I am  happy  just  to  wake 
up,  to  watch  the  sunrise,  to  iron  my 
fatigues  and  pin  my  hair  up.  Some 
evenings  I feel  good  inside — knowing 
I've  given  a part  of  myself  to  my 
country. 

Sometimes  I dress  up  in  my  greens 
just  to  walk  down  the  street.  I smile 
as  I hear  people  say:  "Look— she's  in 
the  Army."  Yes,  some  days  I feel 
very  proud  to  pin  on  my  PFC  stripes, 
knowing  there  is  no  limit  to  how  well  I 
can  prove  myself. 

I hear  others  complaining:  "The 
food's  lousy,  the  housing  is  bad,  there's 
not  enough  money,  it's  too  much 
hassle." 

It  makes  me  feel  like  I know 
something  they  don't,  because  I am 
proud  to  have  this  chance  to  be  some- 
body. No  more  factories,  no  more 
dead  ends. 

The  Army  has  changed  my  life 
around  and  I am  very  proud  to  just  be 
me. 

PFC  Mary  Sours 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas 


SOLDIERS  Is  for  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  invite 
readers’  views.  Stay  under  150  words  — a postcard 
will  do  — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address. 
We’ll  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  may  con. 
dense  views  because  of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we’ll  use  representative  views. 
Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
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WHEELING 
& DEALING 

Story  and  Photos  by  Faith  Faircloth 


IF  NEW  CAR  prices  leave  you  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  buying  a used  car 
may  be  a good  idea. 

There’s  no  question  that  a 
used  car  can  be  cheaper  to  buy  and 
insure  than  a new  one.  Whether  a 
used  car  will  provide  you  with  years 
of  trouble-free  driving  or  years  of 
just  trouble,  however,  often  de- 
pends on  how  well-informed  you  are. 

“An  inexperienced  and  eager 
buyer  can  end  up  paying  a bundle 
for  someone  else’s  troubles,”  said 


Ruth  Siegel,  Army  Consumer  .Affairs 
coordinator.  “People  get  rid  of  cars 
for  different  reasons.  They  may 
want  to  upgrade  their  car  because 
their  lifestyle  has  changed,  or  they 
may  want  to  get  rid  of  a lemon.” 

If  you’re  in  the  market  for  a 
used  car,  Siegel  suggested  you  arm 
yourself  with  as  much  information 
as  you  can  before  you  start  shop- 
ping. “The  first  thing  to  do  is  decide 
what  kind  of  car  you  need,”  Siegel 
said.  “Considering  how  the  car  will 


be  used  — for  long  or  short  dis-  j 
tances,  on  freeways  or  country  : 
roads,  by  yourself  or  with  several 
passengers,  in  the  states  or  overseas 
— will  help  you  narrow  the  field.” 

If  you  plan  to  ship  your  car 
overseas,  the  Military  Traffic  Man- 
agement Command  advises  that  vir- 
tually all  .American  and  foreign 
makes  can  now  be  converted  to  run 
on  leaded  fuel.  The  only  exception  is 
Subaru,  and  SFC  Elijah  Moore  of 
MTMC  reported  the  command  is 
working  with  that  company  to  de- 
velop a conversion  kit. 

However,  it  can  cost  a lot  to 
get  a car  repaired  in  Europe.  It  takes 
longer  to  get  spare  parts,  and  even  a 
minor  repair  could  mean  a long 
delay  in  getting  the  car  back  on  the  I 
road.  If  there’s  an  overseas  assign-  t 
ment  in  your  future,  your  best  bet 
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might  be  to  buy  a fairly  new  car  in 
tip-top  operating  condition. 

Once  you’ve  decided  on 
the  type  of  car  you  need,  de- 
cide how  much  you  can  afford 
to  pay  for  it.  The  used  car  ads 
in  the  classified  section  of  your 
newspaper  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  the  asking  prices  are 
for  different  models. 

Newer  models  of 
small,  fuel-efficient  cars 
may  cost  more  than  mid- 
size models  of  the  same  year, 
but  the  savings  start  after  the 
purchase.  Repairs,  parts  and  tires 
will  probably  cost  less,  and  you  can 
save  hundreds  of  dollars  in  fuel  by 
buying  the  smallest,  newest  car  that 
fits  your  needs. 

According  to  a Federal  High- 
way Administration  pamphlet, 
“Cost  of  Owning  and  Operating 
; Automobiles  and  Vans,”  a sub- 
compact costs  almost  a thousand 
dollars  a year  less  to  own  than  a full- 
size  car.  The  savings  include  the 
costs  of  depreciation,  maintenance 
and  parts,  insurance  and  taxes.  A 
I free  copy  of  this  pamphlet  is  avail- 
able by  writing  to:  Consumer  Focus, 

; Pueblo,  Colo.  81009. 

“Optional  equipment  can 
also  affect  the  cost  of  a car,”  Siegel 
I said.  “Fancy  equipment  like  power 
windows  and  door  locks  can  mean 
I extra  repair  bills  on  a used  car.”  For 
economy,  she  suggested  keeping 
[things  simple. 

I A new-car  dealership  is 

usually  the  best  place  to  look  for 
and  compare  prices  on  a used  car, 
according  to  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  The  AAA  notes 
new-car  dealers  generally  keep  the 


best  trade-ins  and  wholesale  the 
rest,  and  because  they  have  service 
facilities  these  dealers  are  more 
likely  to  offer  reasonable  guarantees 
and  honor  them. 

You  might  find  what  you’re 
looking  for  from  a private  source.  A 
drawback,  AAA  warns,  is  that  a used 
car  bought  from  a private  owner 
rarely  has  any  guarantee.  If  some- 
thing goes  wrong,  you  pay  for  it. 

“You  will  also  have  to  han- 
dle the  paperwork  yourself  when 
dealing  with  a private  owner,” 
Siegel  said.  “This  might  involve  a 
three-party  deal  if  the  seller  still 
owes  money  on  the  car.  The  seller’s 
loan  will  have  to  be  paid  off  before 
you  can  get  clear  title.” 

You  can  sometimes  buy  a car 
from  a relative  or  a friend.  “This 
can  result  in  a good  buy,”  Siegel 
said.  “But,  it  can  cause  hard  feel- 
ings if  something  goes  wrong  with 
the  car.” 

According  to  Consumer  Re- 
ports 1982  buying  guide,  used  car 
dealers  often  buy  the  trade-ins  new 
car  dealers  don’t  want.  They  also 
are  less  likely  to  have  service  facili- 
ties. The  publication  suggests  that 
the  longer  a dealer  has  been  at  the 
same  location,  the  better  your 
chances  are  of  being  treated  fairly. 

“Car  rental  agencies  and 
companies  have  large  fleets  of  cars 
they  sell  to  individuals,”  Siegel  said. 
Some  of  the  larger  rental  agencies 
also  offer  warranties  and  service 
histories  with  their  cars.  Check  local 
newspapers  for  these  companies’ 
sale  ads. 

Other  sources  for  used  cars 
are  auctions  and  bank  and  finance 
company  repossessions.  There  may 


be  some  bargains  here,  but  Siegel 
cautions  that  if  previous  owners 
couldn’t  keep  up  the  payments, 
there’s  a good  chance  they  didn’t 
have  the  money  to  service  their  cars 
regularly.  Also,  you’re  not  likely  to 
get  a warranty  with  this  type  of 
purchase. 

When  you  find  a car  you 
like,  it’s  essential  that  you  inspect  it 
thoroughly  and  take  it  for  a road 
test.  The  Used  Car  Buying  Checklist 
on  page  8 will  help  remind  you  of 
things  to  look  for. 

The  National  Independent 
Automobile  Dealers  Association 
also  has  a pamphlet  called  “Some 
Straight  Talk  on  How  to  Buy  a Used 
Car.”  This  pamphlet  tells  you  what 
tests  to  perform  and  what  the  results 
will  tell  you  about  a car’s  condition. 
For  a free  copy  send  a stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to:  NIADA, 
3700  National  Drive,  Suite  208, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27612. 

If  you’re  looking  at  a pri- 
vately owned  car,  ask  if  the  owner 
kept  a service  record.  “If  he  did,” 
Siegel  said,  “it  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  the  car  has  been  taken  care 
of.  If  you’re  looking  at  a dealer’s 
car,  ask  for  the  name  and  phone 
number  of  the  previous  owner.  That 
person  may  tell  you  about  a prob- 
lem with  the  car.” 

After  the  car  passes  your  in- 
spection, Siegel  recommended  tak- 
ing it  to  a professional  mechanic  or 
a diagnostic  center.  This  will  prob- 
ably cost  $25  to  $50.  Have  the  ex- 
pert inspect  the  car  thoroughly  and 
give  you  a written  report  of  the  find- 
ings. If  the  owner  refuses  to  let  you 
do  this,  look  for  another  car. 

You  can  also  call  the  U.S. 
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Department  of  Transportation’s 
toll-free  Auto  Safety  Hotline  (800) 
424-9393.  They  will  tell  you  if  that 
car  model  was  ever  recalled  by  the 
factory  for  safety-related  reasons.  If 
the  car  was  recalled,  you  will  want 
to  make  sure  the  repairs  were  made. 
Whether  you’re  dealing  with  a pri- 
vate owner  or  a dealer,  get  an  agree- 
ment in  writing  that  the  necessary 
repairs  will  be  made. 

When  it  comes  to  talking 
price,  the  National  Automobile  Of- 
ficial Used  Car  Guide,  called  the 
Blue  Book,  is  a good  source  of  in- 
formation. It’s  published  monthly 
and  is  available  in  most  banks, 
credit  unions,  insurance  offices  and 
libraries. 

The  guide  lists  three  prices 
for  each  make  and  model;  the  trade- 
in  (wholesale)  price,  the  loan  value 
and  the  retail  price.  Options  such  as 
automatic  transmission  and  air-con- 
ditioning are  noted,  along  with  dif- 
ferences for  very  high  or  very  low 
mileage. 

Before  you  sign  on  the  dotted 
line,  make  sure  you  understand  all 


the  terms  of  the  sales  contract.  Most 
sales  contracts  are  based  on  your 
ability  to  obtain  financing,  but  they 
don’t  always  specify  at  what  interest 
rate.  While  it  may  be  convenient  to 
let  the  dealer  handle  the  financing 
for  you,  shopping  around  could 
save  you  some  money.  If  you’re 
buying  from  someone  other  than  a 
dealer,  you  will  have  to  arrange 
your  own  financing  anyway. 

Check  the  interest  rate  and 
down  payment  required  by  your 
bank  and  credit  union,  and  compare 
their  terms  to  what  the  dealer  is  of- 
fering. You  might  also  check  into 
borrowing  the  cash  value  on  your 
life  insurance  policy,  suggested 
Siegel.  If  your  policy  has  a cash 
value,  you  can  usually  borrow  this 
amount  at  a low  interest  rate. 

It  also  pays  to  shop  around 
for  car  insurance.  “Some  com- 
panies charge  twice  as  much  as 
others  for  the  same  car  and  driver,’’ 
Siegel  said.  She  suggested  calling 
several  agents  and  asking  what  they 
charge  to  insure  the  car  you’re  buy- 
ing. If  you  already  have  an  agent. 


it’s  still  a good  idea  to  check  with  a f 
few  others.  If  another  agent  is  onlv  ^ ! 
SIO  to  SI 5 lower,  it  might  not  be  j 
worth  changing,  but  the  differen^t 
could  be  a lot  more. 

If  you  buy  from  a dealer  arc  ( . 
get  a warranty,  make  sure  you 
understand  what  it  covers.  "Don’; 
take  the  salesman’s  word  for  tt.‘ 
Siegel  said.  “Read  it  yourself  — gc: 
someone  else  to  read  it  if  you  don’t 
understand  it.”  Some  warranties  arc  ' 
fifty-fifty,  which  means  you  pay  ^ 
half  and  the  dealer  pays  half  of  any  ‘ 
repair  costs.  Some  warranties  cover  i 
only  parts,  some  cover  only  labor.  i 
Once  the  car  is  yours,  make 
sure  your  receipts  for  warranty  i 
work  list  exactly  what  work  was  t 
done.  If  your  receipt  just  says  “war-  I 
ranty  work”  and  something  was  nc*;  ■ 
done,  you  may  have  a problem  get-  ^ 
ting  it  fixed  later.  I 

“You  can  never  eliminate  all  I 
the  risks  involved  in  buying  a used  1 
car,”  Siegel  said.  "But  you  can  t' 
lower  your  chances  of  getting  a 
lemon  or  paying  an  unfair  price  by  i 
being  informed.”  ^ 


This  list  can  help  you  check  the  condition  of  a 
used  car  and  give  you  some  idea  whether  re- 
pair costs  will  make  your  purchase  worth- 
while. 

Yes  No  In  the  lot: 

Oil  spatters  or  puddles? 

(may  mean  oil  leak) 

Body  rust? 

Exhaust  system  rust? 

Ripples  or  differently  shaded  paint? 
(could  mean  accident  repairs) 

Bounce  each  corner  of  car — bounce 
back  only  once?  (more  bounces 
indicate  worn  shocks) 

Rusty  or  oiiy  radiator  water? 

(may  mean  radiator  repairs) 

Water  drops  on  oii  dipstick? 

(may  mean  cracked  block) 

Extra  heavy  oil?  (shows 
lack  of  maintenance) 

Battery  cables  corroded  or  alternator 
light  on?  (may  mean  electrical  or 
battery  problem) 

Well  worn  seats?  (hard  use) 


USED  CAR  BUYING  CHECKLIST 

Yes  No 

New  carpeting?  (covering 
defects  in  the  floor?) 

Do  brakes  sink  to  the  floor  when 
depressed?  (may  be  brake  trouble) 

More  than  two  inches'  free  play  in 
steering  wheel? 

(may  be  steering  problems) 

Unevenly  worn  tires?  (indi- 
cates bad  alignment) 

Accessories  working? 

Wipers 

Windows,  doors  and  locks 
Heater  and  air  conditioner 
Horn 
Radio 

Safety  belts 
Jack  and  spare 
Ignition/door  keys 

Lights  working? 

Headlights 

Tail,  brake  and  turn  lights 
Parking  lights 
Warning/hazard  lights 
Wiring  frayed  or  brittle 
Worn  fan  belts 

Reprinted  with  permission  ol 
Alexandria  Otlice 
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Yes  No 


Road  Check 

Red  oil  light  stay  on?  (may 
be  oil  system  probiemsi 
Gears,  including  reverse, 
shift  smoothly?  (may  mean 
transmission  problem  if  not 


Is  there  a lack  ol  power 
going  up  a hill? 

Does  the  car  hesitate  or 
buck  when  accelerating? 

Puffs  of  bluish  exhaust 
smoke?  (engine  may  need  overhai 
Strange  noises’’  (checK  origin) 
Brakes  grab,  pull  to  one 
side  or  make  noises  at 
— 10  mph? 

—25  mph? 

—40  mph? 

(may  be  brake  problems) 


Steam  from  radiator  or  hoses? 
(may  be  cooling  system  problem) 


t 


Other  tips  | 

—Don't  buy  a car  you've  only  seen  at  night  or 
in  the  rain.  Rain  makes  a car  look  shinier.  Yout 
color  perception  changes  at  night  Ram  and 
darkness  both  tend  to  hide  dents  and  defect^ 


— Have  the  car  inspected  and  tested  thoto 
oughly  by  your  garage  or  by  a professicir;d| 
diagnostic  center  If  the  seller  won't  let  yoi:  do 
this,  don't  buy  the  car  (You  can  often  negck 
date  taking  the  cost  of  the  inspection  off  th« 
price  ol  the  car.) 
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story  and  Photos  by 
Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 


PAUL  CHRISTIAN  stood  at  atten- 
tion at  the  head  of  a file  of  soldiers. 
He  wore  his  helmet  cocked  back 
and  slightly  to  one  side.  His  field 
jacket,  rumpled  under  his  twisted 
rucksack  straps,  and  dog  tag  chain 
with  tags  and  locker  key  dangling 
outside  his  jacket  made  him  look 
like  what  he  was  — a civilian  trying 
to  look  like  a soldier. 

As  he  waited  for  the  next 
command  from  his  drill  sergeant, 
his  eyes  began  to  water.  A tear 
|rolled  down  his  cheek,  leaving  a 
glistening  streak. 

i He  wasn’t  really  crying,  al- 
though he  had  reason  to.  The  tear 
was  from  the  biting  cold  New  Jersey 
wind  beating  at  his  face.  There  he 
was  — a Virgin  Islander  fighting  the 
miserable  Fort  Dix  winter,  a civilian 
Tying  to  become  a soldier  in  his  first 
week  of  basic  training,  a young  man 
who’d  never  supervised  anyone  — 
Tying  to  be  a squad  leader. 

“Being  a squad  leader  is  the 
lardest  part,’’  Christian  said.  “You 
lave  to  take  care  of  your  own  things 
ind  make  sure  the  other  guys  do 
what  they’re  supposed  to  do.’’ 

The  “other  guys,’’  the  men 
if  the  1st  squad,  3rd  platoon.  Com- 
pany A,  3rd  Battalion,  3rd  Training 
Brigade,  stood  behind  Christian. 

Jeffery  Sheetz,  18,  from  Ce- 
dar Rapids,  Iowa,  joined  the  Army 
;o  continue  his  education  and  to  be 
i satellite  station  repairman. 

Kenneth  Tedford,  19,  from 
Vlinneapolis,  Minn.,  joined  the 
\rmy  Reserve.  Once  in  training,  he 
pegan  to  miss  his  girlfriend  and  to 
egret  his  haste  in  joining  the  Army. 

' Paul  Phipps,  19,  from  Glen 
Carbon,  111.,  needed  a job  and  expe- 
dience. He  was  confident  that  he  was 
joing  to  do  well  in  basic. 

Ronnie  Raikes,  21,  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  was  one  of  the 
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Clockwise  from 
top:  A drill  ser- 
geant is  always 
near  to  insist  and 
assist.  • Team- 
work is  needed  to 
pull  through  basic. 
• A trainee  digs 
his  fighting  posi- 
tion during  the  tac- 
tical training 
phase.  • “More 
PT,  drill  sergeant:” 
just  one  more 
chance  to  get  in  a 
few  more  push- 
ups. 


older  trainees  in  the  squad.  He,  too, 
was  confident  in  himself  and  wanted 
to  do  well  in  training. 

David  Guthrie,  21,  from  East 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  enlisted  to  be  a ra- 
dio repairman.  The  toughest  part  of 
basic  for  him  was  physical  training. 

Dave  Grandy,  18,  from 
Moundsview,  Minn.,  seemed  to  al- 
ways be  swimming  in  his  oversized 
helmet.  He  joined  to  be  a radio  re- 
pairman and  gain  experience. 

Philip  Sims,  23,  was  born  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  but  calls  the  Army 
home  now.  He  had  been  a cook  in 
civilian  life  and  joined  the  Army  to 
be  a cook  because  “maybe  they  can 
teach  me  a few  new  tricks.’’ 

John  Kasheta  was  the  old 
man  of  the  squad  at  28.  He  joined 
the  Army  because  even  with  a bach- 
elor’s degree  in  law  enforcement, 
the  best  job  he  could  find  was  a se- 


curity guard.  His  degree  did  get  him 
PFC  stripes  when  he  signed  up  for 
an  intelligence  specialty  which  of- 
fered a $3,800  bonus. 

James  Brown,  17,  from  La- 
mar County,  Ala.,  signed  up  to  be  a 
welder.  He  joined  because  it  was 
“kind  of  a family  tradition  around 
the  house.  My  dad,  every  one  of  my 
cousins  and  uncles  all  have  been  in 
the  Army,’’  he  said. 

Vrodman  Buchanan,  19. 
from  Pasadena,  Md.,  joined  to 
learn  how  to  drive  trucks.  But  un- 
like the  others  in  the  first  squad,  Bu- 
chanan wasn’t  standing  in  the  file 
behind  Christian.  He  was  up  front 
carrying  the  platoon  guidon. 

Platoon  guidon?  That’s 
right.  Under  a concept  called  phased 
basic  training,  begun  at  Fort  Dix  a 
year  ago,  each  platoon  has  its  own 
guidon.  In  fact,  each  gets  three 


' . ' -A 


guidons,  a different  color  for  each 
phase  of  basic. 

Basic  training  lasts  eight 
weeks  at  Fort  Dix.  It’s  one  type  -f 
initial  entry  training,  mainly  for  the 
non-combat  arms  MOSs.  Basic 
training  graduates  go  on  to  other 
units  for  advanced  individual  train- 
ing in  their  MOS.  l or  the  combat 
arms  MOSs.  there’s  one  station  unit 
training,  in  which  soldiers  receiseall 
their  lET  training  at  one  post  with 
the  same  drill  sergeants.  Also,  sine; 
last  summer  the  .\rmy  has  returned 
to  the  practice  of  assigning  basic 
trainees  to  either  all-male  or  all- 
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female  companies.  But  men  and 
women  still  take  the  same  course  of 
instruction. 

Fort  Dix’s  first  phase  covers 
two  weeks.  The  guidon  is  red  and 
r'  the  cadre  use  total  control. 

Total  control  means  a full 
day  of  training,  every  day,  including 
weekends.  With  the  exception  of 
church  call  on  Sunday,  the  training 
cadre  supervise  constantly.  There 
are  no  PX  or  other  post  privileges. 
Emphasis  is  on  “insisting  and  assist- 
ing.” Insisting  means  ensuring  that 
standards  are  met,  without  excep- 
tion. Assisting  refers  to  assuring 
that  trainees  get  the  instruction  they 
need  to  meet  the  standards. 

Free  time  is  limited  to  an 
hour  in  the  evening,  for  shining 
I boots,  getting  gear  ready  for  the 
[next  day,  writing  the  rare  letter 
; home  or,  maybe  a couple  of  times  a 
, week,  the  chance  to  use  the  phones 
t downstairs  for  a call  home.  Gener- 
I ally,  free  time  — even  time  for  such 
a small  pleasure  as  smoking  a ciga- 
rette — is  strictly  rationed. 

When  the  platoon  failed  to 
meet  standards,  the  platoon  ser- 
geant could  furl  the  flag — roll  it  on 
the  staff  and  keep  it  rolled  with  rub- 
I ber  bands.  A furled  flag  let  the 
' world  know  the  platoon  had  fouled 
I up  and  also  meant  no  smoking. 

' Third  platoon’s  flag  was 

■furled  Tuesday  of  the  first  week  be- 
Icause  the  platoon  didn’t  clean  the 
Ibarracks  to  standards  in  the  time  al- 
i lotted.  They  cleaned  their  area  to 
jstandards  on  Wednesday,  but  not 
on  time.  The  flag  remained  furled. 

I “I  make  a point  of  unfurling 
the  flag  as  soon  as  they  correct 
whatever  was  wrong,”  said  SFC 
Robert  Davis,  platoon  sergeant.  “It 
* may  get  furled  again  later  that  day 
for  something  else,  but  they  learn 
that  correcting  their  mistakes  gets 
recognized.” 

The  barracks  was  ready  on 
time  Thursday  and  the  flag  was  un- 
furled. At  the  start  of  the  first  class 
break  that  morning,  the  trainee  pla- 
toon leader  asked  Davis  if  he  could 
give  the  men  a smoke  break. 

“No,”  was  the  curt  reply. 
“Have  them  fall  in  on  their  equip- 
ment, I’ll  be  out  in  a minute.” 

Once  the  men  were  formed. 


Davis  marched  them  away  from  the 
equipment  and  led  them  in  jumping 
jacks  for  several  minutes.  When  he 
figured  they’d  had  enough,  he  gave 
them  a smoke  break  — long  enough 
for  two  or  three  drags. 

“That  was  to  wake  them 
up,”  Davis  explained.  Many  had 
been  dozing  in  class.  Exercise,  he 
thought,  would  perk  them  up. 

Exercise  seemed  to  be  the 
standard  cure-all  for  whatever  ailed 
a trainee.  PT  was  on  the  training 
schedule  every  day.  A PT  test  was 
part  of  the  final  exam  given  at  the 
end  of  basic,  called  Soldier’s  Stakes. 

If  you  didn’t  pass  Soldier’s 
Stakes,  you  didn’t  pass  basic.  It 
wasn’t  a real  tough  PT  test  — 30 
push-ups,  35  sit-ups  and  a two-mile 
run  in  under  20  minutes.  But  for 
many  it  marks  real  accomplishment. 
During  the  diagnostic  test  given  dur- 
ing fill  week,  the  week  before  the 
start  of  the  training  cycle,  some 
couldn’t  do  even  one  push-up  and 
most  others  were  far  below  the  tar- 
get of  30.  So  whether  they  enjoyed 
PT  or  not,  the  trainees  at  least  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  it. 

“PT’s  fun  when  Sergeant 
Hayes  gives  it,”  Buchanan  said. 
SSgt.  Lonnie  Hays,  assistant  pla- 
toon sergeant,  made  PT  tough,  but 
injected  some  fun  into  it.  The 
ground  rules  were  that  anyone  who 
made  a mistake,  such  as  assuming 
the  wrong  position  or  moving  on  the 
wrong  command,  paid  for  his  inat- 
tention to  detail  with  10  push-ups. 

When  Hayes  gave  PT,  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  give  the  train- 
ees a chance  to  screw  up.  He  often 
assumed  the  wrong  starting  position 
just  to  see  who  would  blindly  follow 
rather  than  think  for  himself.  With 
every  exercise,  several  soldiers 
found  themselves  pumping  out  extra 
push-ups.  It  meant  extra  work,  but 
it  was  fun,  especially  when  it  was 
your  buddy  who  was  doing  the  extra 
push-ups. 

There  wasn’t  a lot  of  fun 
during  the  first  couple  of  weeks  of 
basic,  though.  It  was  the  time  for 
learning  the  basics  of  soldiering; 
how  to  wear  a uniform,  how  to  tell  a 
sergeant  from  a general  and  which 
one  to  salute,  how  to  clean  the  bar- 
racks, and  other  exciting  things. 


Top,  a Pass  in  Review  was  part  of  the 
passage  ceremony  into  phase  three. 

• Parents,  wives  and  children  came  to 
the  March  25  graduation  ceremony. 

While  they  were  learning  all  this  new 
soldier  stuff,  the  trainees  also  soon 
picked  up  on  an  old  Army  tradition 
— changes. 

“They’re  always  making 
changes,”  said  Raikes.  “At  night 
they’ll  write  up  on  the  board  what 
you’re  supposed  to  wear  the  next 
day.  You  get  ready  the  next  morning 
and  then  at  the  last  minute,  they 
change  it.” 

Training  requirements 
changed  sometimes,  and  an  unex- 
pected change  in  the  weather  could 
mean  a last-minute  change  in  the 
uniform  of  the  day.  The  trainees, 
not  being  privy  to  the  reasons  for 
the  changes,  saw  them  as  just  some- 
thing to  add  to  their  confusion. 

Those  were  the  things  that 
made  these  first  two  weeks  the  hard- 
est. The  classes  were  pretty  easy, 
and  often  dull.  In  addition  to  learn- 
ing the  basics  of  soldiering,  trainees 
learned  first  aid  and  drill  and  cere- 
monies. Nothing  hard.  The  adjust- 
ment was  the  hardest  part. 

“You  feel  kinda  lost  some- 
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times,”  Guthrie  said.  ‘‘You  get 
kinda  homesick,  and  it’s  kinda  hard 
to  adjust  to  living  with  people  com- 
ing from  different  places.” 

To  some,  it  was  a time  to 
think  about  quitting. 

‘‘You  feel  pretty  low,  like 
you’re  nothing,”  Grandy  said. 
‘‘You  get  confused,  learning  all  that 
new  stuff,  like  coming  to  parade  rest 
for  NCOS  and  watching  out  for  offi- 
cers — all  that  military  stuff.” 

The  end  of  the  second,  and 
start  of  the  third  week  seemed  to  be 
the  turning  point.  During  a passage 
ceremony  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  the  red  flags  were  exchanged 
for  white  flags.  The  drill  sergeants 
began  to  loosen  total  control.  The 
lock  step  of  classroom  training  was 
past  history.  The  almost-soldiers 
started  in  earnest  to  learn  the  sol- 
dierly skills  of  their  trade.  No  train- 
ing was  scheduled  for  Sundays,  and 
sometimes,  even  part  of  Saturday 
afternoons  were  free. 

Phase  two  also  marked  a 
turning  point  in  training.  That 
seemed  to  do  as  much  for  morale  as 
did  the  relaxed  control.  The  phase 
started  off  with  the  gas  chamber  — 
not  a pleasant  experience,  but  it  was 
real  Army  training.  It  was  the  kind 
of  thing  real  soldiers  do,  something 
they  can  take  pride  in  having  en- 
dured. Once  the  tears  were  gone  and 
they  could  breathe  again,  the  train- 
ees smiled  inwardly.  Here  was  some- 
thing they  could  tell  family  and 
friends  about  when  they  got  back 
home.  It  was  something  that  civil- 
ians have  heard  about,  but  only  sol- 
diers have  experienced. 

Much  of  the  phase  was  de- 
voted to  basic  rifle  marksmanship. 
That  too  was  real  soldier  stuff,  and 
there  was  a lot  of  pride  in  qualifying 
with  the  rifle.  From  Johnny  Mat- 
thews, 3rd  platoon  guide,  v'ho  fired 
a perfect  score,  to  the  men  who 
didn’t  quite  make  it  the  first  time 
and  had  to  refire  to  qualify,  there 
was  a sense  of  accomplishment. 
They  passed  another  milestone  on 
the  road  to  becoming  a real  soldier. 
On  top  of  that,  they  would  have  a 
badge  to  pin  on  those  new  green  uni- 
forms, once  they  got  them. 

Greens  weren’t  issued  until 
just  before  the  start  of  phase  three. 


Most  people  either  lost  or  gained 
weight  during  basic.  Waiting  a few 
weeks  got  them  to  a stable  weight 
before  they  were  fitted  for  greens. 
That  delay  also  gave  trainees  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to. 

‘‘I  can’t  wait  to  get  my 
greens,”  said  PFC  Gerald  Spencer, 
the  assistant  platoon  guide.  “That 
sure  is  a sharp  uniform.” 

To  those  men,  midway 
through  basic  training,  wearing  the 
green  uniform  was  not  something 
they  had  to  do  because  they  were  in 
the  Army.  It  was  an  honor.  Being 
able  to  put  on  their  greens  and  stand 
tall  was  a privilege  they  were  work- 
ing hard  to  earn. 

Saturday  of  the  fifth  week 
was  the  day  of  the  phase  three 
passage  ceremony.  The  men  of 
A-3-3  finally  got  to  put  on  their 
greens.  After  they  received  their 
blue  guidon,  they  passed  in  review 
before  the  battalion  commander  as 
the  post  band  played  martial  music. 

“That  was  really  nice,” 
Sheetz  said.  “I  felt  really  proud  just 
marching  through  there.  1 felt  proud 
to  be  in  the  Army.” 

“The  greens  felt  good,” 
Brown  said.  “You  get  more  of  a 
feeling  wearing  them  than  a regular 
three-piece  suit.  1 can’t  wait  to  wear 
them  again.” 

Not  everyone  made  it  to 
phase  three,  though.  Phase  two  also 
had  been  the  time  for  weeding  out. 
A few,  like  Tedford,  developed 
physical  problems  and  went  home 
with  medical  discharges.  Some  oth- 
ers couldn’t  or  wouldn’t  hack  it. 
They  were  sent  home  under  the 
trainee  discharge  program. 

Kasheta,  the  squad’s  old 
man,  left  about  midway  through  the 
cycle.  An  old  knee  injury  was  both- 
ering him,  he  claimed. 

“I’m  going  to  work  on 
strengthening  my  knees  and  I’ll  be 
back,”  he  said.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, receive  a medical  discharge. 

“Some  just  give  up,”  Davis 
said.  During  this  cycle  28  men  were 
discharged.  Three  of  those  dis- 
charges were  for  medical  reasons. 

There  were  some  additions  to 
the  company,  too.  David  Harding 
joined  the  1st  squad  of  3rd  platoon 
during  phase  two.  He  was  a “new 


start.”  a recscle  from  another  com- 
pany. He  hadn’t  been  able  to  do 
enough  push-ups  to  graduate.  He 
had  a lot  of  motisation.  though, 
and  was  being  gisen  another  chance 
through  the  new  start  program.  ' 
“We  didn’t  do  enough  PT  in  ' 
my  old  company. ’’  Harding  -aid.  "I 
just  didn’t  ha\e  a chance  to  build  up  i 
enough.”  If  it  was  building  up  he 
needed,  he  was  in  the  right  place. 
Esery  other  exercise  during  PT  scs-  i 
sions  was  the  push-up.  Those  who  | 
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, weren’t  able  to  do  31  perfect  push- 
, ups  during  the  mid-cycle  diagnostic 
i test  dropped  and  knocked  out  10 
; every  time  the  platoon  took  a break. 
Most  of  them  didn’t  have  to  be  told 
to  do  it.  They  knew  that  graduation 
hung  in  the  balance. 

By  the  time  they  got  to  phase 
three,  their  pocket-sized  Smart 
Books  were  getting  dog-eared. 
Smart  Books  contain  all  the  infor- 
mation you  need  to  know  to  grad- 
uate from  basic.  The  men  had  been 


through  a mid-cycle  test  just  before 
the  start  of  phase  three.  They  had 
had  a taste  of  trying  to  recall  a lot  of 
information  under  pressure.  They 
knew  they  needed  a lot  of  study. 

The  start  of  phase  three 
meant  there  were  less  than  two 
weeks  before  Soldier’s  Stakes.  It 
was  a tightly  packed  two  weeks. 
Trainees  had  individual  tactics 
training,  where  they  learned  to  low 
crawl  and  maneuver  under  fire. 
There  was  bivouac,  seldom  a pleas- 


ant experience.  “Bivouac  was  a dis- 
aster,’’ Christian  said.  “It  was  fun  1 
guess,  and  we  learned  a lot.  And  the 
Paragon  Trail  was  something  else.  1 
liked  that,  too.  But  the  weather  was 
cold  and  rainy,  and  we  were  always 
wet.  It  sure  felt  good  to  get  back  to 
the  barracks.’’ 

During  bivouac  there  was  the 
Paragon  Trail  — a night  move 
through  the  woods  where  trainees 
had  to  react  to  flares,  were  gassed 
with  CS  and  had  to  low  crawl  under 


Clockwise  from  lower  left:  At 
the  reception  station,  haircuts 
come  immediately  after  uni- 
form issue.  • The  company 
commander  makes  a minor  ad- 
justment during  guard  mount. 
Becoming  a soldier  means 
learning  there  is  a right  way 
and  a wrong  way  to  do  almost 
anything,  including  wearing 
headgear.  • Becoming  a sol- 
dier means  becoming  phys- 
ically fit.  Basic  trainees  take 
PT  daily,  ending  each  session 
with  a two-mile  run.  • Splinting 
a fracture  is  one  of  the  30 
tasks  on  the  end-of-course  test 
called  Soldier’s  Stakes.  Sol- 
diers can  only  fail  four  and  still 
graduate.  • Trying  to  reassem- 
ble an  M-16  rifle  isn’t  all  that 
easy  the  first  time  around.  By 
the  time  Soldier’s  Stakes  rolls 
around,  though,  most  trainees 
can  do  it  in  their  sleep. 
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machine  gun  fire.  They  topped  off 
bivouac  with  a 15-mile  road  march. 
It  was  the  kind  of  training  that 
makes  you  bone  tired  — good  train- 
ing. Real  soldier  stuff.  Those  were 
real  soldiers  who  marched  back  to 
the  company  area  after  bivouac, 
and  they  proved  it  a few  days  later 
at  Soldier’s  Stakes  in  near-freezing 
temperatures,  rain  and  wind. 

After  three  days  of  constant 
reinforcement,  “The  Test”  was 
here.  A mistake  on  any  of  the  30 


chanan  said.  “D&C  ...  I know  I 
can  do  better  than  that.  I grabbed 
the  sling  w rong  and  right  away  knew 
I had  messed  up.  The  sergeant 
caught  me.  But  I’ll  get  it  right  the 
next  time,  and  I’m  not  going  to  get 
any  more.” 

With  each  go,  everyone 
started  to  gain  more  confidence.  “1 
got  five  so  far,”  Grandy  said,  “and 
I’m  starting  to  feel  good.  1 can  do  it, 
1 know  1 can.  I’m  going  to  get  all 
those  gos.” 


During  phase 
two  of  basic 
training,  trainees 
practice  the 
“three-second 
rush”  — no 
more  than  three 
seconds  on  the 
run,  and  hit  the 
dirt.  There  are 
many  challenges 
to  face.  Those 
who  endure  be- 
come soldiers. 


tests  meant  a “no-go”  for  that  sub- 
ject. Four  “no-gos”  meant  failing 
Soldier’s  Stakes. 

By  now  the  Smart  Books 
were  tattered  and  falling  apart,  but 
the  trainees  were  ready.  “I’m  going 
to  burn  it  up,”  Christian  said.  “The 
only  thing  that  has  me  nervous  is  the 
claymore  mine.  1 know  how  to  put 
one  out,  but  sometimes  1 get  the 
steps  mixed  up. 

After  the  drill  and  ceremon- 
ies test,  Sims  knew  he  had  been 
blessed.  “1  thought  everything  had 
to  be  just  perfect.  1 didn’t  have  my 
hand  cupped  correctly  at  attention. 
1 knew  1 was  wrong  and  wanted  to 
change,  but  1 didn’t  want  the  ser- 
geant to  see  me  move.  So  1 froze.  He 
gave  me  a go.” 

Even  the  few  no-gos  didn’t 
stop  them.  “1  screwed  up,”  Bu- 
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With  each  go,  confidence 
and  motivation  built.  Near  the  end 
of  the  day,  everyone  — trainees, 
drill  sergeants  and  testers  — knew 
they  had  a good  thing  going. 

When  the  day  was  done,  A 
Co.  had  set  a post  record:  91  percent 
had  passed  on  the  first  try. 

“1  knew  they’d  do  well  when 
they  first  came  down  here,”  said 
SFC  Jack  Stewart,  assistant  opera- 
tions sergeant  at  Soldier’s  Stakes. 
“They  had  a good  attitude.  1 got  a 
good  feeling  about  them  when  1 
started  briefing  the  test.  They  were 
disciplined  and  motivated,  and  they 
knew  the  material.” 

A week  later  at  the  gradua- 
tion ceremony,  the  company  guidon 
was  draped  with  six  of  the  seven 
streamers  awarded.  The  streamers 
were  for  excellence  in  training.  The 


brigade’s  Drill  Sergeant  of  the 
Cycle,  an  award  based  on  the  le\el 
of  training  of  soldiers,  was  given  to 
Davis,  the  3rd  platoon  sergeant. 

Graduation.  March  25.  1983. 
The  end  of  a trainee,  the  beginning 
of  a soldier.  A goal  that  sometimes 
seemed  far  in  the  distance. 

"1  never  thought  this  da> 
was  going  to  come.”  Brown  said. 
“We  thought  about  it  — the  25th. 
the  25th  — and  the  more  we  talked 
about  it  the  longer  it  seemed  to  take. 
But  it’s  here,  and  I’m  glad.” 

Graduation  is  also  a time  sol- 
diers stand  a little  bit  taller,  push 
their  chests  out  a little  bit  farther, 
maybe  even  tell  a war  story  or  two. 
And  wear  the  greens  for  the  familv. 

Families  arrived  by  the  doz- 
ens — some  the  night  before,  others 
the  day  of  graduation  — to  witness 
the  change  of  husbands,  sons  or 
brothers.  Somehow  the  4:30  first 
calls,  PT  in  the  dark,  long  marches 
and  dirt  don’t  seem  so  bad.  Eight 
weeks  ago  they  were  scared  of  their 
drill  sergeants.  Today,  they  intro- 
duced them  to  parents. 

“1  was  just  plain  scared  of 
the  drills."  Brown  said.  "But  they 
taught  us  everything  we  needed  to 
know.  They  were  hard,  but  they're 
the  best  sergeants  in  the  world. 

“What  made  us  so  successful 
was  everyone  working  together." 
Sheeiz  said.  “If  somebodv  was  hav- 
ing trouble  with  something,  the 
other  guys  helped  him  out."  Every- 
one said  the  most  important  things 
they  learned  were  discipline  and 
working  together. 

In  the  beginning,  the  platoon 
was  50  guys  going  in  50  different  di- 
rections. By  the  end  of  the  cycle  they 
had  pulled  together  to  get  the  job 
done  . . . whatever  it  was. 

",-\nd  you  can’t  leave  your 
socks  lying  on  the  fioor  like  at 
home."  Raikes  said.  "1  guess  disci- 
pline is  the  difference  between  a ci- 
vilian and  a soldier." 

"1  feel  a lot  better  about  my- 
self." Grandy  said.  "There  were  a 
lot  of  challenges,  but  1 met  ’em. 
,-\nd  1 feel  a lot  older  too.  just  from 
what  I’ve  been  through.  It  was  hard, 
but  nothing  like  what  1 heard.  I’m 
glad  it’s  over  in  a way.  Now  AIT. 
I’ve  heard  that’s  reallv  tough." 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  photos  ac- 
companying this  story  were  taken 
'before  the  effective  changeover  date 
/rom  white  to  green  or  brown 
T-shirts  to  be  worn  with  BDUs. 

jWANTED:  Tough,  confident,  top- 
quality  sergeants  ready  to  take  on 
the  challenge  of  forming  tomorrow’s 


soldiers.  The  job  requires  dedication 
24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week. 
Only  the  serious  and  capable  need 
apply. 

At  the  drill  sergeant  school  in 

SPECIALIST  FIVE  KATHLEEN  ELLISON  is  assigned  to 
the  Defense  Attache’s  Office  in  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
Port  au  Prince,  Haiti.  VICKY  LIPPS,  formerly  a photog- 
rapher with  the  post  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort 
Leonard  V/006,  Mo.,  has  separated  from  active  duty. 


Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  one  of 
several  run  by  the  Army’s  training 
posts,  first-class  NCOs  take  on  one 
more  challenge  in  already  proven 
careers.  If  good  drill  sergeants  are 
not  only  born,  but  made,  then  this 
school  is  where  it  all  comes  together. 

“This  is  probably  one  of  the 
toughest  schools  an  NCO  can  at- 
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Preceding  page,  drill  sergeant  candidates  learn  that  the 
“weaver”  in  out  obstacle  isn’t  as  easy  as  it  may  look.  • Clock- 
wise from  top,  Sgt.  Gregory  Patton  grimaces  from  the  weaver’s 
physical  demands.  • SSgt.  Herbert  Soto,  front,  and  SSgt.  Willie 
W.  Jones  take  on  the  hip  to-hip  obstacle.  • Sgt.  Dennis  Koon 
and  classmates  strain  in  the  body  twist  exercise.  PT  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  drill  sergeant  school  — future  instructors  have  to 
be  in  top  shape  to  demand  the  same  of  recruits.  • Sgt.  Paul  D. 
Weber  warily  plants  his  feet  after  a rope  swing.  • Instructor 
SFC  Isaac  Kelly,  left,  gives  candidate  SSgt.  James  McGee  a 
hard  glare  during  an  in-ranks  inspection. 
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tend,”  said  MSgt.  Samuel  Clark, 
chief  instructor  at  the  school.  ‘‘Not 
everyone  can  be  a drill  sergeant. 
Only  the  best  in  each  career  field  are 
selected.” 

Drill  sergeant  candidates 
have  either  volunteered  or  have  been 
involuntarily  selected  by  the  Army. 
The  requirements  for  drill  sergeant 
school  are  spelled  out  in  Army 
Regulation  614-200.  Men  must  be  in 
pay  grades  E-5  through  E-7  and 
women  in  grades  E-4  through  E-7. 
All  must  have  a high  school  diploma 
or  a general  educational  develop- 
ment equivalent.  Also,  they  must 
have  demonstrated  leadership  abil- 
ity. After  graduation,  drill  sergeants 
serve  a two-year  stabilized  tour  and 
have  an  option  for  a third  year. 

‘‘At  first  I was  surprised  to  be 
selected,  but  then  I was  immensely 
pleased,”  said  SSgt.  Michael  Pana- 
ranto,  who  had  been  ‘‘chosen.”  ‘‘1 
want  to  be  a drill  sergeant  for  career 
satisfaction  as  well  as  career  en- 


hancement.” Panaranto,  a combat 
engineer,  came  to  the  school  from 
an  assignment  in  South  Korea. 

Military  policeman  SSgt. 
Tommy  G.  McKenna  was  also  in- 
voluntarily selected,  but  said  he 
wasn’t  reluctant  to  leave  Fort  Riley, 
Kan.,  to  attend  the  school. 

‘‘1  didn’t  know  much  about 
being  a drill  sergeant,  but  once  1 
looked  it  over,  1 was  glad  1 was 
selected,”  he  said.  ‘‘Since  beginning 
the  school  I’ve  been  able  to  take 
three  minutes  off  my  time  for  the 
two-mile  run.” 

Between  300  and  350  ser- 
geants win  their  distinctive  ‘‘Smokey 
the  Bear”  hats  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  each  year.  As  any  past  or 
present  drill  sergeant  will  testify, 
that  hat  isn’t  easily  earned.  About 
25  percent  of  the  students  won’t 
complete  the  training  for  reasons 
ranging  from  medical  to  academic. 

‘‘Some  of  the  courses  include 
basic  rifle  marksmanship,  drill  and 
ceremony,  stress  management,  lead- 
ership and  physical  readiness  train- 
ing,” chief  instructor  Clark  said. 
‘‘During  the  course  of  eight  weeks, 
the  drill  sergeant  candidate  must 
successfully  complete  103  course 
modules.” 

Most  candidates  say  they 
find  the  course  both  physically  and 
mentally  demanding.  Although  one 
of  the  entrance  requirements  is  pass- 
ing the  physical  readiness  test,  drill 
sergeant  school  takes  up  where  the 
test  ends. 

‘‘We  start  out  with  a mini- 
mum run  of  two  miles,”  said  Clark, 
‘‘and  we  work  our  way  up  to  five 
miles.  When  candidates  graduate, 
they  can  run  five  to  six  miles  with  no 
problem.” 

Because  drill  sergeants  in 
their  20s  and  30s  must  keep  up  with 
17-  and  18-year-old  soldiers  in 
entry-level  training,  the  school  sets 
high  standards  for  physical  fitness. 
For  those  who  have  been  away  from 
the  books  for  a long  time,  classes 
can  be  difficult  as  well. 

‘‘Most  NCOs  are  not  used  to 
dealing  with  a lot  of  new  material 
that  must  be  grasped  in  a limited 
amount  of  time,”  said  SFC  Johnny 
B.  Fowler,  senior  course  manager. 


‘‘They’re  primarily  accustomed  to 
practical  application,  not  intensive 
study.  Here,  they  have  to  under- 
stand material  that  they’ll  be  re- 
quired to  give  in  class  the  next  day.” 
Although  candidate  Pana- 
ranto said  the  school  is  difficult,  he 
found  the  experience  positive. 
‘‘What  I’ve  liked  most  is  being  able 
to  work  with  the  high  caliber  of  peo- 
ple I’ve  found  here,”  he  said. 

‘‘You  learn  more  here  than 
you  would  in  your  entire  20  years  in 
the  Army,”  said  candidate  McKenna. 
‘‘It’s  a lot  of  strenuous  mind  work. 
If  you  aren’t  in  the  habit  of  grasping 
things  quickly,  you  won’t  make  it.” 
Sometimes  sergeants,  espe- 
cially those  with  10  to  15  years  of 
service,  have  problems  developing 
the  receptive  attitude  necessary  for 
the  school. 

‘‘Some  of  the  NCOs  don’t 
like  it  when  they’re  told  to  make 
corrections  on  their  uniforms,” 
Fowler  said.  ‘‘But  I’d  say  that  the 
majority  of  them  come  here  with  the 
right  kind  of  attitude.” 

Anyone  who  looks  back  on 
basic  training  realizes  that  drill 
sergeants  put  in  more  than  eight- 
hour  days.  Drill  sergeants,  who  are 
with  trainees  virtually  every  waking 
hour,  bring  new  meaning  to  the 
word  ‘‘dedication.” 

‘‘I  think  being  a drill  ser- 
geant brings  prestige  to  the  NCO  as 
well  as  Job  satisfaction,”  said 
Clark.  ‘‘At  the  end  of  each  training 
cycle,  the  drill  sergeant  can  see  an 
improvement  in  the  people  he  or  she 
has  had  to  train  and  turn  into 
soldiers.” 

Panaranto  added,  ‘‘This  has 
been  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
schools  of  my  military  career,  and  I 
think  the  job  will  be  rewarding  as 
well.” 

McKenna  was  35  years  old 
and  had  15  years  in  the  Army  when 
he  went  through  the  school.  Some 
NCOs  might  think  of  slowing  down 
at  the  stage,  but  not  McKenna. 

‘‘They  don’t  need  more 
young  E-5s  as  drill  sergeants.  They 
need  more  mature  soldiers  like  me,” 
he  said.  ‘‘1  was  told  by  my  friends 
that  the  school  was  tough,  and  it  is 
— every  bit  of  it.”  □ 
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story  by  Mike  Quinn 

Photos  by  1st  Lt.  Mike  Edrington 


SOME  things  never  change. 

In  an  Army  that  uses  the  lat- 
est in  electronics,  weapons  and  com- 
puter wizardry,  kitchen  police  in 
basic  training  remains  much  the 
same  as  it  was  back  in  the  earliest 
days  of  an  Army. 

Washing  pots,  carrying  ra- 
tions and  scrubbing  tloors  are  still 
on  the  training  schedule  for  the  Ar- 
my's new'est  soldiers  while  they’re 
assigned  to  KP  — duties  which  as- 
sist the  cooks  in  their  jobs. 

“The  earliest  reference  to  KP 
can  be  found  in  a manual  for  .Army 

MIKE  QUINN  Is  assigned  to  Ihe  post  Public  Allairs  01 
Ilea.  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  He  Is  the  chlel  ot  operations 
FIRST  LIEUTENANT  MIKE  EDRINGTON  was  a tormer 
special  projects  olllcer  In  Ihe  same  olllce  He  has 
been  reassigned  to  Fort  Richardson.  Alaska 


cooks  published  in  18%,”  said 
Clayton  B.  Kleckley,  post  historian 
at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  “Prior  to 
that,  food  was  individually  issued. 
You  know,  hardtack  and  all  that 
stuff.”  * 

During  the  Civil  War.  rations  . 
were  issued  three  to  four  days  at  a I 
time  and  it  was  up  to  the  soldiers  to  | 
prepare  their  own  meals.  Sometimes 
soldiers  would  consolidate  their 
meal  rations.  Still,  though,  it  was  an  | 
individual  responsibility. 

Most  .‘\rmy  historians  agree 
KP  probably  had  its  beginnings 
around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Vernon  Mayes,  a NS'orld  NVai 
ll-era  veteran  now  a civilian  cm-  i 
ployce  at  Fort  Jackson,  said  he  - 
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fioesn’t  remember  much  about  KP 
|back  then.  “About  all  I remember  is 
Ithat  if  you  screwed  up,  you  got 
;KP,”  he  said. 

i However,  Willis  Johnson,  a 
retired  master  sergeant  and  a stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  South  Car- 
alina,  has  some  fond  memories. 

I When  he  pulled  KP  in  the 
early  ’60s,  “We  used  to  have  to  tie  a 
towel  to  our  bunks  so  we’d  be 
awakened  at  2 a.m.  KP  wasn’t  just 
for  soldiers  in  basic  training.  We 
jhad  to  do  it  when  I was  permanent 
jparty,  too,”  he  said.  “All  PFCs  and 
below  had  to  pull  KP.” 

] Johnson  agreed  KP  was  cer- 
]tain  for  soldiers  who  “screwed  up” 
and  he  remembered  most  of  all  the 


From  the  top  left.  Pvt.  Miguel  Hernandez 
mops  the  kitchen  floor.  • Pvt.  Alfred  Keeter 
gets  dressed  for  KP  at  3 a.m.  • and  finds 
himself  on  the  pots-and-pans  detail.  • 
Keeter  fills  a steam  table,  as  directed  by 
PFC  Robert  Carmichael,  • and  cleans  a 
meat  sheer.  • Only  after  everyone  else  has 
been  fed  do  Keeter  and  his  fellow  KPs  relax 
with  their  breakfast. 


“big  potato  peeling  machine”  he 
had  to  use.  Although  he  claimed  he 
never  had  to  do  it,  he  thought  the 
worst  job  was  cleaning  out  the 
grease  trap.  “That  was  an  ugly 
job,”  he  said. 

The  dining  facility  manager 
at  Fort  Jackson’s  8th  Battalion, 
SFC  Kenneth  Lanbert,  agreed  that 
KP  hasn’t  changed  much  over  the 
years.  It  takes  about  30  KPs  per  day 
to  run  his  dining  facility,  where  he  is 
responsible  for  feeding  more  than 
1,000  soldiers  per  meal. 

“They  still  do  just  about  ev- 
erything,” he  said.  “We  start 
around  4 a.m.  each  day  and  knock 
off  at  8 or  8:30  that  night.  It’s  a long 
day.” 


But  military  KP  duty  may  be 
heading  for  the  same  fate  as 
starched  fatigue  uniforms,  the  P-38 
can  opener  and  the  M-151  jeep.  In 
the  modern  Army,  contract  civilian 
workers  do  much  of  the  KP  duty 
that  GIs  once  did. 

“The  only  exception  is  basic 
training,”  said  Capt.  Doug  Hay- 
wood, a Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  spokesman.  “Funds  are 
not  allocated  for  civilian  KPs  in 
basic  training  dining  facilities.” 

Kitchen  police  duty  is  as 
much  a part  of  Army  life  as  uni- 
forms, barracks  and  cigar-chomp- 
ing drill  sergeants.  Ask  people  who 
have  ever  been  in  and  they’ll  tell 
you,  “We’ve  all  done  it.”D 
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BACK  TO  BASKS) 


Sp4  Tommy  R.  Kovach 

“HOLD  UP  A PONCHO!”  the 
drill  sergeant  screamed.  “Not  your 
shelter  half,  you  knucklehead!”  he 
yelled  at  a frightened,  bewildered 
recruit. 

As  I stood  there  under 
cloudy  Oklahoma  skies,  I thought 
about  the  first  time  a drill  sergeant 
had  me  emptying  my  bags  on  the 
ground  to  account  for  my  basic 
clothing  issue.  That  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1963. 

I was  young  then  — 18  and 
fresh  out  of  high  school.  I had  been 
visiting  my  sister  in  Los  Angeles 
when  I decided  to  enlist.  In  1963  I 
never  would  have  dreamed  that  I’d 
do  it  all  over  19  years  later.  But 
there  I was,  at  age  37,  going  through 
basic  again  at  Fort  Sill. 

A lot  of  my  friends  thought  I 
was  crazy.  “And  you  mean  you 
have  to  go  back  through  basic 
again?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Yup.  After  you’ve  been  out 
for  so  many  years,  you’ve  got  to  go 
back  through,”  I replied. 

“At  your  age,  that  PT  will 
kill  you,”  he  said.  “You’ll  never 
keep  up  with  those  17-  and  18-year- 
old  kids.” 

“I’ll  give  them  a run  for  their 
money,”  I answered  boldly. 

But  to  be  honest,  I was  a lit- 
tle frightened  and  apprehensive 
about  the  whole  idea.  I couldn’t 
help  but  wonder  how  I’d  hold  up  to 
the  rigors  of  PT,  road  marches  and 
obstacle  courses.  Of  even  greater 
worry,  I wondered  how  I would  ad- 
just mentally.  After  all,  when  you’re 
almost  40,  you  are  much  set  in  your 
ways.  And  I realized  that  most  of 
the  officers  and  sergeants  would  be 
younger  than  I. 

It  took  some  getting  used  to. 
I mean,  I couldn’t  sit  in  the  mess 
hall  and  linger  over  that  second  or 
third  cup  of  coffee  as  1 had  been  do- 
ing for  the  past  16  years  of  civilian 
life.  And  my  marching  had  certainly 
gotten  rusty  after  all  those  years. 

I’ll  never  forget  that  first  day 


at  the  reception 
center  when  we 
were  marching 
to  the  mess  hall 
and  the  drill 
sergeant  put  us 
prior-service 
people  up  front. 

He  gave  a col- 
umn right,  and 
I went  left  — 
by  myself.  I felt 
more  than  a lit- 
tle foolish  as  1 
ran  to  catch  up 
with  the  rest  of 
the  platoon. 

But  things  soon  started  to  fall  into 
place. 

I think  one  thing  that  really 
helped  me  was  the  fact  that  my  pla- 
toon had  a few  other  prior-service 
people.  These  men,  like  me,  had 
spent  a long  time  in  civilian  life 
before  returning  to  the  Army.  We 
all  came  back  for  basically  the  same 
reason:  the  downward  slide  of  the 
economy. 

Military  people  had  changed 
a great  deal  since  the  last  time  I was 
in  the  service.  I’ll  never  forget  that 
first  payday  back  in  August  1963. 
My  base  pay  was  around  $68  a 
month,  and  for  that  first  half- 
month I believe  I received  about 
$30.  For  a kid  fresh  out  of  high 
school,  1 felt  rich.  Now,  coming 
back  in  as  a private  first  class,  1 was 
earning  three  times  what  I had  been 
making  when  I got  out  in  1966  as  an 
E-5,  combat  and  overseas  pay  in- 
cluded. 

Money  wasn’t  the  only  rea- 
son I returned.  As  a construction 
worker  and  part-time  free-lance 
writer,  the  faltering  economy  was 
certainly  hurting  me.  But  I also  just 
plain  wanted  to  come  back  into  the 
Army.  I remembered  the  good  times. 
Even  in  Vietnam  (here  were  good 
times,  good  memories. 

SPECIALIST  FOUR  TOMMY  R.  KOVACH  Is  assignsd  lo 
the  3rd  Squadron.  2nd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 
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So  here  I was.  in  B Battery, 

5th  Training  Battalion.  I’ll  say  one 
thing  for  the  cadre  at  Bra\o-5:  They  i 
didn’t  give  a hoot  if  you  were  a Viet- 
nam vet  or  what  rank  you  held  the 
first  time  around.  Now,  you  were  a . 
private  and  a recruit. 

Not  that  1 was  exF>ecting  any 
special  consideration.  Of  course, 
there  were  the  expected  jokes  about 
our  ages  — 1 was  the  oldest  of  the 
prior-service  people  and  there  was 
no  hiding  my  gray  hair,  no  matter 
how  short  it  was. 

One  drill  sergeant  referred  to 
me  as  “Papa-san,”  although  I sus- 
pect he  was  actually  a couple  of 
years  older  than  1.  .\nother  said  I ^ 
might  die  of  a heart  attack  once  the  t 
PT  really  got  going. 

My  platoon  sergeant.  SFC 
Robert  Nuckolls,  liked  to  refer  to 
everyone  as  “son.”  But  he  once 
warned,  “Kovach  is  the  only  one  ^ 
who  can  call  me  son  . . . and  get 
away  with  it.”  Nuckolls  was  about 
nine  years  my  junior. 

One  of  the  big  differences  I 
noticed  in  comparing  basic  training 
of  1982  with  that  of  1963  was  the 
ages  of  the  drill  sergeants.  The  drill  * 
sergeants  at  Fort  Sill  were,  on  the 
average,  much  older  than  those  I re- 
membered at  Fort  Ord.  Calif.,  in 
1963.  My  platoon  sergeant  in  1963 
was  only  about  23.  .-\nd  not  to  put 


down  my  former  drill  sergeants,  I 
feel  the  Bravo-5  cadre  was  much 
more  professional  and  experienced 
than  my  sergeants  19  years  ago. 

Also,  this  go-around  we  went 
through  One  Station  Unit  Training, 
which  we  didn’t  have  in  1963.  The 
drill  sergeants  at  Fort  Sill  not  only 
trained  soldiers  in  the  basic  skills, 
they  were  also  the  best  in  their  re- 
spective MOSs.  In  my  case,  that  was 
13E,  cannon  fire-directional  spe- 
cialist, which  was  the  same  job  I’d 
had  the  first  time.  Our  job  is  to 
compute  firing  data  to  send  to  the 
'people  on  the  big  guns. 

1 was  fortunate  to  have  two 
NCOs,  Nuckolls  and  SSgt.  Rodney 
Beck,  who  were  qualified  as  13- 
Echoes  and  who  were  also  willing  to 
spend  long  hours  passing  on  their 
knowledge  and  skills  to  the  new 
recruits. 

We  had  some  other  drill  ser- 
geants in  the  battery  who  also  im- 
pressed me  by  the  way  they  did  their 
jobs.  One  who  especially  stands  out 
in  my  mind  is  SSgt.  James  Watley,  a 
black  belt  in  karate.  Watley  was  a 
soldier’s  soldier.  The  man  was 
sharp.  He  was  hard,  but  he  knew 
how  to  train  soldiers.  He  com- 
jmanded  respect.  He’d  push  you  to 
your  limit  and  then  some,  but  you 
jdidn’t  mind.  His  favorite  saying: 
|“No  pain,  no  gain!” 

When  1 compare  the  basic 
jtraining  of  1963  and  1982,  one  of 
|the  first  things  that  comes  to  mind  is 
Iwomen  in  the  Army.  In  1963, 
Women  didn’t  train  with  the  men.  In 
fact,  nurses  were  about  the  only 
Women  1 saw  in  the  Army  back 
[hen.  In  Bravo  5,  four  women 
irained  with  us.  (EDITOR’S  NOTE: 
jCoed  basic  was  discontinued  on 
!Aug.  30,  1982.) 

' I feel  there  was  more  PT  the 
jtime  I was  in  basic.  At 
Fort  Ord  in  1963,  we  ran 
everywhere  — to  the  rifle 
range,  to  classes  and  so 
forth.  At  Fort  Sill,  cattle 
ears  were  used  to  trans- 
port us  to  various  loca- 
ions.  This  speeded  up 

Basic  trainee  PFC  Tommy 
Kovach  sounds  off  for  SFC 
Robert  Nuckolls  in  1982. 


things,  but  the  men  hated  the  cattle 
cars  and  found  them  rather  humil- 
iating. 1 think  we  could  have  used 
the  additional  PT. 

Back  in  basic  of  1963  we  also 
handled  and  fired  our  rifles  more. 
We  had  the  heavier  M-14,  but  we 
did  a lot  of  rifle  PT  and  fired  more 
rounds  during  our  weapons  qualifi- 
cations. In  my  second  basic  training 
we  only  had  rifle  PT  once. 

Inspections:  Oddly  enough, 
we  did  not  have  one  wall  locker  in- 
spection at  Fort  Sill.  In  1963  we  had 
at  least  one  a week.  We  had  only  one 
in-ranks  inspection  at  Fort  Sill,  and 
that  was  by  the  battalion  com- 
mander. In  my  first  basic  we  had 
many  in-ranks  inspections,  in  fa- 
tigues or  dress  greens  and  with 
rifles. 

I’ll  say  one  thing,  the  bar- 
racks I had  at  Fort  Ord  certainly  did 
not  compare  with  my  billets  at  Fort 
Sill.  At  Ord  we  had  open  bays  and 
bunks.  At  Sill  we  had  three  men  to  a 
room,  our  own  bathrooms,  carpet- 
ing on  the  floor,  desks  and  wide 
beds.  That  part  was  certainly  a wel- 
come change. 

There  were  many  similarities 
in  the  two  basics,  especially  in  terms 
of  personnel.  In  1963  with  the  draft, 
we  had  a lot  of  people  who  had  a 
college  education  or  some  kind  of 
college  background.  Because  the 
U.S.  economy  was  bad  at  that  mo- 
ment, there  were  a lot  of  people  in 
basic  in  1982  who  also  had  a college 
background.  They  entered  the  Army 
to  take  advantage  of  the  military’s 
attractive  educational  opportuni- 
ties. The  Army  pay  is  also  competi- 
tive now. 

Another  trainee  and  I sur- 
veyed the  battery  to  determine  why 
people  had  joined. 

Our  findings,  based  on  about 


90  percent  of  the  battery,  were 
rather  interesting. 

About  62.5  percent  of  the  re- 
cruits were  under  age  21  while  those 
over  28  constituted  15  percent. 
That’s  quite  a contrast  to  1963  when 
I saw  very  few  trainees  over  24.  In 
the  battery,  12.2  percent  of  the 
troops  had  prior  service.  College  ex- 
perience showed  up  at  37.5  percent, 
of  which  17  percent  had  more  than 
two  years  of  college. 

Trainees  came  from  all  walks 
of  life.  Their  backgrounds  ranged 
from  undertakers  to  masons,  car- 
penters to  busboys,  truck  drivers  to 
college  students,  and  farmers  to 
store  clerks. 

Why  did  they  join?  Money 
was  the  main  reason  for  65  percent. 
Other  reasons  mentioned  to  one  de- 
gree or  another  were  college  bene- 
fits, adventure  or  career,  20  percent 
each;  to  have  a job,  17.5  percent; 
experience,  12.5  percent;  patriot- 
ism, 12.5  percent;  physical  develop- 
ment, 7.5  percent;  to  learn  respect, 
7.5  percent;  and  to  get  away,  7.5 
percent. 

When  I was  in  basic  training 
in  1963,  some  of  the  men  I trained 
with  in  1982  had  not  yet  been  born. 
Some  were  toddlers  when  I was 
shooting  fire  missions  in  Vietnam. 
Some  of  my  sergeants  and  officers 
were  in  grade  school  when  I was 
slogging  through  the  jungles  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

I found  myself  adapting 
rather  well.  I ran  with  them, 
marched  with  them,  did  PT  and 
push-ups  and  held  my  own.  In  fact, 
in  the  two-mile  run  during  the  PT 
test,  I found  I could  outrun  about 
90  percent  of  the  battery. 

There  were  times  when  I had 
doubts:  six  weeks  without  a beer  or 
pass,  two  months  with  no  news- 
Biii  Hardy  paper,  getting  up  at  3:30 
in  the  morning,  some- 
times running  five  or  six 
miles  before  breakfast 
with  a drill  sergeant  sing- 
ing ranger  songs. 

But  I made  it. 
And  it  was  a good  feel- 
ing. 

A damn  good  feel- 
ing. □ 


Sp4  Christine  Buckingham 


Bayonets  Return  to  Hawaii 

SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS,  Hawaii  — The  25th  Infantry 
Division  is  bringing  back  the  bayonet  fighter. 

The  1st  Battalion,  5th  Infantry,  recently  conducted 
model  unit  training  with  the  bayonet  to  show  com- 
manders, platoon  leaders,  and  platoon  sergeants  and 
squad  leaders  how  effective  bayonet  training  works. 

The  program  consists  of  progressive  training: 
learning  the  moves,  attack  positions  and  skills,  training 
in  small  groups,  and  working  up  to  company-level  exer- 
cises. Soldiers  also  complete  an  obstacle  course. 

The  course  puts  the  training  together.  It  give  sol- 
diers a chance  to  improve  their  techniques  on  a simu- 
lated battlefield  complete  with  training  grenades  and 
smoke  screens. 

All  infantry  units  in  the  division  will  eventually 
receive  the  same  training.  — Sp4  Jay  Field 


6th  MPs  Are  Army’s  Tops 


MUENSTER-DIEBURG,  West  Germany  — The  6th  Military 
Police  Company  here  is  the  Army’s  best.  The  unit  won  the 
J.P.  Holland  Award,  an  annual  prize  given  to  the  Army’s 
top  MP  company. 

The  6th  MPs,  a site  security  unit,  competed  against 
all  MP  companies  in  the  Army.  The  units  were  graded  on 
training,  extra  projects,  results  and  re-enlistment  statis- 
tics in  addition  to  their  regular  missions. 

The  unit  placed  a strong  emphasis  on  academics 
last  year.  In  1981,  only  six  people  from  the  unit  attended 
civilian  education  programs.  Last  year,  the  figure  jumped 
to  296. 


“Soldiers  had  always  been  told,  ‘You  can't  take 
college  courses  because  you  work  shifts,’  ’’  said  Capt. 
Jennie  Nicotera,  company  commander.  “So.  we  brought 
the  classes  to  them.”  Classes  such  as  law  enforcement, 
emergency  medical  technician  and  basic  skills  are  now 
taught  in  the  MPs’  work  areas. 


“The  extra 
projects  really 
swung  the  award  to 
us,”  said  1st  Lt. 
James  Harrison,  se- 
curity officer.  “We 
just  didn't  sit  on 
our  mission.  We  ex- 
tended ourselves  into 
the  community.” 

The  unit  was  involved  in  a major  operation  in 
Aschaffenburg  last  summer  which  led  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  two  rapist-murderers.  The  MPs  also  helped 
crack  a $40,000  drug  ring  in  and  around  that  area. 


Huachucans  Relive  1877  March 

FORT  HUACHUCA,  Ariz.  — A troop  of  cavalry  soldiers 
rode  back  through  history  recently  when  they  helped 
celebrate  Fort  Huachuca’s  106th  anniversary. 

Members  of  B Troop.  4th  Regiment.  U.S.  Cavalry 
(Memorial),  retraced  the  route  used  by  Capt.  Samuel  M 
Whitside  in  1877  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  fort 
In  February  of  that  year,  Whitside  took  two  troops 
of  cavalry  and  established  a camp  to  protect  the  settlers 
and  travel  routes  in  southeastern  Arizona. 

He  found  an  ideal  site  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hua- 
chuca  Canyon.  Today,  that  site  is  still  a part  of  the  Army 
Whitside’s  Camp  Huachuca  is  the  only  active  post  left  of 

some  50  frontier  Army 
forts  established  in  Ari- 
zona in  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century. 

In  February.  B 
Troop  members  left  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.,  carrying  food 
and  equipment  and  wear- 
ing the  same  type  uni- 
forms cavalry  soldiers 
wore  a century  ago. 

The  troop,  made  up 
of  volunteer  civilians  and 
soldiers,  was  formed  m 
1973  to  keep  alive  the  heri- 
tage of  the  fort's  early  cav 
airy  beginnings.  Bii< 
English 


USAF  Award 

LOWRY  AIR  FORCE 
BASE,  Colo.  — The  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  element 
of  the  3420th  Technical 
Training  Group  here  will 
soon  be  sporting  the  red. 
white  and  blue  Air  Force 
Outstanding  Unit  Award 
ribbon.  The  Group  recently 
won  for  meritorious  serv- 
ice in  providing  photog- 
raphy and  graphics  train- 
ing to  students  of  all  the 
military  services.  — U. 
Col.  Hal  Boeder 
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SOLDIERS 


: A cool  mist  dampens  the  dawn’s  air  and  clings  to  the  beaches  as  the 
i sun  rises  to  warm  the  day.  The  men  hunker  down  in  their  positions, 
rechecking  their  weapons,  ever  eyeing  the  approaching  invasion  fleet. 
' The  enemy  must  be  stopped  at  the  water’s  edge. 
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Clockwise  from  above: 
American  soldiers 
scramble  for  cover 
while  under  heavy  fire 
from  the  defenders.  • 
The  German  defensive 
positions  were  well 
prepared,  complete 
with  minefields.  • Ger- 
man soldiers  on  the 
assault  against  an 
Allied  position  guard- 
ing a bridge.  • A 
British  commando  lies 
where  he  fell.  • Ameri- 
can soldiers  make 
their  way  inland  from 
the  beaches. 
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SOLDIERS 


IT  was  like  a dream  — a scene  from  World  War  II  — June  6, 
1944,  all  over  again.  But  this  was  not  the  Normandy  coast- 
line of  France.  The  scene  was  Fort  Story,  Va.  The  men  were 
prepared  to  die,  knowing  full  well  that  they  could  return 
from  the  dead  five  minutes  later.  They  had  only  to  play  the 
parts  of  soldiers  this  day. 

They  came  from  across  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  — places  such  as  Washington,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
They  were  actors,  machinists,  students  and  laborers.  But  for 
today  they  were  soldiers  of  the  Wehrmacht  and  SS  fighting 
for  the  Fatherland,  British  commandos  snaking  their  way 
through  ravines  or  American  assault  troops  scrambling 
across  the  mine-strewn  beaches.  They  had  come  to  Fort 
Story  to  re-enact  history. 

The  battle  was  staged  by  the  National  World  War  II 
Re-enactment  Federation,  which  is  dedicated  to  studying  the 
importance  of  the  foot  soldier  in  that  war. 


GARY  L.  KIEFFER  is  a former  staff  photographic  supervisor  with  SOLDIERS.  He  is  now  a 
staff  photographer  with  Nation’s  Business  magazine  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Clockwise  Irom  left:  German  soldiers  defend  the 
high  ground  alongside  the  roadway  • American 
soldiers  check  out  the  terrain  before  lea«ir>g  pro^ 
tective  cover.  • A camouflaged  German  soldier 
takes  time  for  a smoke.  • A lone  soldier  sur- 
renders to  the  invading  army.  • A British  com- 
mando ready  for  the  attack. 


The  federation  has  no  particular  political  leanings 
and  is  not  a paramilitary  organization  or  a band  of  armed 
zealots.  “We  consider  ourselves  to  be  active  historians,’’  ex- 
plained Tom  Stubblefield,  a professional  actor  portraying 
an  officer  of  the  1st  SS  Panzer  Division. 

“We  have  to  be  legit,’’  he  said.  “Otherwise  we’d 
never  be  allowed  to  use  military  installations.’’ 

The  federation  holds  other  mock  battles  as  well  as  the 
D-Day  assault.  Fort  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.,  is  the  location 
for  an  annual  re-enactment  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  The 
sites  are  chosen  to  closely  approximate  the  terrain  of  the  ac- 
tual battles.  Besides  reliving  history,  some  of  the  men  say 
they  participate  because  they  never  really  outgrew  playing 
soldiers  as  children.  Others  do  it  mainly  to  blow  off  steam 
on  the  weekends. 

For  whatever  reason,  they  banded  together  once  again 
to  fight  on  the  beaches  at  Fort  Story.  Unlike  the  soldiers 
they  portrayed,  they’d  all  be  alive  in  the  afternoon.  1 : 
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POISOM 

prevenhon 


Keep  Poisons  Out  of  Kids’ 
Reach— Children  tend  to  touch, 
hold  and  taste  items  as  a means 
1 of  learning.  According  to  the 
National  Safety  Council,  / 
however,  many  common  / 
household  items  can  be  / 
harmful  to  children  if  the  i 
substances  are  swal- 
lowed.  ^1^ 

More  than  half  of  all  ^ 
reported  poisonings  involve  chil- 
dren 5 years  of  age  and  under.  To 
prevent  your  child  from  becoming 
a statistic,  the  council  recom- 
mends these  safeguards  against 
accidental  poisonings: 

• Put  away  all  hazardous 
substances  and  medicines.  Lock 
up  household  chemicals  such  as 
cleaners,  polishing  agents,  sol- 
vents and  paints.  Put  hazardous 
substances  and  medicines  in  up- 
per cabinets,  out  of  the  reach  of 
children. 

• Store  products  in  their 
original  containers,  not  in  cups, 
bowls,  bottles  or  other  objects 
children  associate  with  food. 

• Teach  children  that  poi- 
son can  hurt.  Explain  that  poi- 
sons can  look  like  foods  or 
treats.  Let  them  know  that  medi- 
cine is  used  for  illness,  and  is  not 

I candy  or  something  good  to  taste. 

I • Purchase  medicines  with 

i childproof  safety  caps  if  you 
have  small  children  at  home.  In- 
stall child-resistant  latches  and 
locks  on  cupboards  where  harm- 
ful products  are  stored. 

• Keep  the  telephone 
numbers  of  your  pediatrician, 
family  doctor  and  local  poison 
control  center  near  the  phone. 
Have  the  poison  container  in 
hand  when  you  call  so  you  can 
describe  the  substance  your 
child  swallowed. 

• Keep  syrup  of  ipecac 
(pronounced  “IP-a-kack”)  at 
home  for  poison  emergencies. 
Your  doctor  or  poison  control 


center  will  tell  you  whether  to  use 
the  syrup,  which  induces  vomit- 
ing. (Vomiting  is  a treatment  for 
many  poisonous  substances,  but 
not  all.) 

The  council  says  it’s  bet- 
ter to  be  safe  than  sorry.  If  you 
think  your  child  has  swallowed  a 
harmful  substance,  contact  one 
of  the  poison  prevention  author- 
ities as  soon  as  possible.  — Na- 
tional Safety  Council 


Individual  Retirement  Accounts 
are  Everyman’s  Tax  Break— Any- 
one who  earns  an  income  in  a 
part-time  or  full-time  job  can  in- 
vest up  to  $2,000  a year  in  an  IRA. 
If  both  a husband  and  wife  work, 
each  may  invest  up  to  $2,000. 

The  amount  you  invest 
each  year  is  deducted  from  your 
taxable  income  and  will  not  be 
taxed  until  you  start  withdrawing 
it  after  age  59V2.  Interest  and 
dividends  also  are  not  taxed  until 
you  start  withdrawing  the  money. 

If  only  one  spouse  works, 
the  couple  may  also  start  an  IRA 


for  the  non-working  spouse.  The 
total  annual  contribution  to  both 
accounts  cannot  exceed  $2,250. 
The  spouses  can  divide  contribu- 
tions between  their  accounts  as 
they  choose  as  long  as  no  more 
than  $2,000  is  deposited  into 
either  one  of  them. 

Although  $2,000  is  the 
maximum  annual  amount  you 
can  contribute  to  a plan,  there  is 
no  minimum.  It  doesn’t  matter 
whether  you  contribute  in  small 
amounts  over  the  course  of  the 
year  or  deposit  one  lump  sum. 

There  are  many  ways  you 
can  establish  an  IRA.  It  can  be 
passbook  savings  accounts,  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  certain 
limited  real  estate  investment 
partnerships,  and  even  regular 
pension  plans.  However,  you  can- 
not put  IRA  money  into  collecti- 
bles, such  as  antiques,  artwork, 
stamps  or  coins,  or  into  regular 
life  insurance  contracts. 

If  you  are  not  sure  about 
the  investment  value  of  one  IRA, 
you  can  put  your  money  in  a num- 
ber of  accounts.  But  your  total 
annual  contribution  to  all  the  ac- 
counts may  not  exceed  $2,000. 

Also,  you  can  move  your 
money  from  one  account  to 
another.  If  the  money  passes 
through  your  hands,  you  have  60 
days  to  redeposit  it  into  another 
account.  You  may  only  do  this 
once  a year.  If  the  money  is  trans- 
ferred directly  from  one  account 
to  another,  you  may  move  it  as 
often  as  you  like.  Just  be  aware 
that  you  may  pay  handling  fees 
or  a penalty  to  the  bank  or  institu- 
tion managing  your  account. 

To  learn  more  about  IRAs, 
visit  your  library,  which  should 
have  references.  A booklet,  “A 
Guide  to  Individual  Retirement 
Accounts,”  is  available  for  $2 
from  the  Consumer  Information 
Center,  Dept.  196L,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
81009.— News  for  Consumers 
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was  two  years  old  the  first  time 
1 rode  in  a truck,”  said  Sp5 
Donald  Hester.  “My  grand- 
father was  a trucker,  my  dad 
was  a trucker,  and  now  I’m  a 
trucker.  It’s  in  my  blood.” 

Hester  is  assigned  to  the  89th 
Transportation  Company,  53rd 
Transportation  Battalion,  37th 
Transportation  Group,  Kaiserslau- 
tern, West  Germany. 

“I’ve  been  trucking  since  1 
was  17,  except  for  the  first  time  1 
was  stationed  in  Germany.  I was  in 
the  field  artillery  then.  My  recruiter 
said  that  was  more  fun  than  driving. 
1 was  gullible.” 

After  his  first  tour  in  Ger- 
many, he  got  out  and  started  truck- 
ing full  time.  He  hauled  steel,  con- 
crete, explosives  and  rocks  around 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey 
and  Rhode  Island. 

Yearning  for  cross-country 
travel,  Hester  took  a job  in  Kansas. 
“I  saw  more  country  in  that  six 


months  than  1 had  ever  seen  before 
— California,  Florida,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Washington. 

“1  made  good  money,  but 
the  security  the  Army  gives  you  just 
wasn’t  there.  1 had  just  married 
when  truckers  started  striking  in 
Florida.  So  1 joined  the  .Army  again. 
Sometimes  1 miss  the  money  1 made, 
especially  when  1 don’t  have  any. 
I’ll  be  riding  down  the  road  wishing 
1 had  35  cents  for  a soda.  That’s 
when  1 wish  1 was  back  in  the  states. 
I guess  it  doesn’t  make  any  dif- 
ference, though.  I enjoy  what  I’m 
doing.” 

Hester  spends  anywhere 
from  50  to  60  hours  a week  hauling 
just  about  anything  in  the  .Army’s 
inventory  all  over  Germany. 

“Our  company  has  even 
hauled  parts  for  a bowling  alley. 
Today  I’m  hauling  a shipment  to  a 
warehouse  just  outside  Mannheim. 
It’s  a short  haul,  meaning  1 won’t  be 
out  overnight,”  he  said.  “The 


longest  haul  I’\c  made  was  a spcci^: 
run  to  Denmark  and  back.  Twenty 
hours  — whew!  Now.  that’s  a lon^  ; 
haul,  a real  long  haul.”  tHe  had  an 
assistant  keeping  him  company  on 
that  run.; 

Before  heading  down  the 
road  to  .Mannheim,  Hester  had  to  i 
do  several  things.  First,  he  checked  j 
his  .M-915’s  oil,  lights  and  tire  pres-  | 
sure,  as  he  does  every  morning  at  *». 
He  then  read  and  signed  a safety 
briefing  and  picked  up  his  opera- 
tions order.  .A  white  posterboard 
sign  hanging  above  the  operation:: 
office  window  listed  truckers  in  the 
“Top  .Milers  Club.”  Hester’s  name 
was  there,  next  to  44,882  miles. 

Paperwork  completed  now. 
Hester  drove  around  the  motor  poo!  ^ 
looking  for  the  trailer  he  was  sup- 
posed to  haul.  He  found  it  and  slowiy  i 
backed  up,  constantly  checking  hi: 
rear  and  sideview  mirrors.  He 
jumped  out  of  the  cab  and  hooked 
up  to  the  trailer.  He  climbed  back 


MEAND 

ATRUCK 

NAMED 

SHARON 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 

Sp5  Donald  Hester  and  Sharon  spend 
50  to  60  hours  a week  on  the  road. 
Their  destination  might  be  just  a 
couple  of  hours  down  the  German 
highway  or  20  hours  away  in 
Denmark.  Their  mission  is  always 
the  same:  moving  Army  cargo. 
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into  the  cab,  revved  up  the  400- 
: horsepower  engine  and  drove  to  the 
r checkpoint,  where  a problem  was 
i found  with  his  trailer. 

“I  shouldn’t  have  been 
allowed  to  hook  up  in  the  first 
iplace,”  a miffed  Hester  said.  “If  a 
trailer  isn’t  right.  I’m  not  going  to 
ipull  it.  It’s  not  safe.  Now  I have  to 
take  it  back  and  get  another  one. 
Some  days  it’s  just  like  that.’’ 

Back  at  the  motor  pool, 
Hester  had  to  be  ground-guided  into 
:a  narrow  slot  between  other  trailers. 
:“You  want  me  to  put  this  trailer  in 
!there?’’  he  asked.  “Isn’t  it  kind  of 
;shallow?  I’m  going  to  have  to  grease 
it  to  get  it  in  there.  Yeah,  it’s  going 
to  be  tight.  You  want  me  to  do  the 
! impossible.’’ 

He  parked,  unhooked  and 
■ drove  back  to  the  operations  office. 
“I  got  all  day  and  all  night  to  get  a 
itrailer.  If  I can’t  take  this  one,  there 
lis  always  something  to  take  some- 
Iwhere.’’  Sometimes,  however,  he 


isn’t  so  patient  and  understanding. 

“I’ll  have  been  out  on  the 
road  all  week  and  run  into  problems 
like  this.  I’ll  say  the  heck  with  them 
and  tell  the  company  I’ve  had  it  and 
then  they’ll  say,  ‘You  gotta  work 
Saturday.’ 

“But  I never  get  to  the  point 
where  I can’t  handle  it.  I just  get  in 
my  truck,  roll  up  the  windows,  lock 
the  doors  and  turn  on  my  music. 
Running  the  truck  calms  me  down. 
Then  I go  back  to  the  motor  pool, 
get  another  load  and  roll  on  down.’’ 

An  hour  later,  he  had  hooked 
up  to  another  trailer  containing 
15,000  pounds  — 945  cases  or 
11,340  individual  boxes  — of 
C-rats.  His  destination  was  still 
Mannheim,  and  he  was  ready  to 
roll.  “To  get  out  of  Kaiserslautern, 
you  have  to  go  down  a bunch  of 
hills.  Hills  are  scary,  but  it’s  twice  as 
dangerous  now  since  there  is  a lot  of 
construction  going  on.  But  the  more 
danger  involved,  the  more  I like  it. 


Danger  is  the  whole  thing  really. 
You’ve  got  to  be  alert  every  second. 
It’s  definitely  a challenge.’’ 

To  the  Army,  his  truck  is  an 
M-915  tractor;  to  Hester,  it’s 
“Sharon.’’  “Trucks  have  their  own 
personality,’’  he  said.  “They  may 
look  the  same,  but  they’re  not.  Mine 
steers  and  handles  differently.  My 
brakes  are  set  a certain  way.  I’ve  got 
a heavy  foot,  so  they’re  purposely  a 
little  loose.  Each  driver  has  a certain 
way  he  wants  his  truck.  My  truck  is 
‘my’  truck. 

“When  you  get  in  there, 
you’ve  got  to  think  ‘truck.’  That’s 
all  you  can  think.  If  you  think  about 
relatives  or  friends  across  the  water, 
you’re  going  to  have  an  accident. 
Say  I start  worrying  about  my  son, 
who  might  be  sick  that  day.  I’m  not 
thinking  about  keeping  my  distance 
from  that  truck  in  front  of  me.  Sud- 
denly he  slows  down.  Crash!  I’m 
piled  up  on  that  truck. 

“You  can’t  daydream  and  be 


a trucker,”  Hester  asserted.  “You 
have  to  watch  signs,  people,  traffic, 
air  pressure,  fuel  and  so  on.” 

He  has  trained  himself  to 
think  “truck”  by  getting  problems 
squared  away  before  he  drives.  And 
he  stresses  that  to  his  students.  New 
64Cs  (motor  transport  operators) 
ride  “shotgun”  with  experienced 
drivers  for  3,000  miles  before  get- 
ting their  own  truck. 

“1  tell  my  students  they  need 
a clear  head  before  getting  in  here. 
Sometimes  they  just  don’t  listen. 
They  might  have  partied  a lot  the 
night  before.  They  come  in  and  ex- 
pect me  to  let  them  drive.  For  some, 
this  is  the  first  time  away  from 
home.  You’ve  got  kids  coming  over 
here  wanting  to  drive  a tractor- 
trailer,  which  is  about  30  tons  zip- 
ping down  the  highway  at  50  mph. 
If  it  hits  a car,  it’ll  Just  roll  right 
over  it. 

“So  when  students  are  driv- 
ing, 1 have  to  be  on  them  every 


minute.  I talk  to  them  in  a rational 
tone  so  they  won’t  get  upset.  If  they 
do,  they  might  cause  more  damage 
than  they  would’ve  in  the  first  place. 

“I’m  constantly  talking.  I’ll 
tell  them,  ’When  you  come  to  that 
curve,  slow  down.  Brake  too  hard 
and  we’ll  be  eating  windshield.’  Or, 
‘Why  are  you  going  over  there? 
That’s  a no  passing  zone.  You  have 
to  watch  the  signs.  If  you  don’t, 
you’ll  be  buying  that  Mercedes  over 
there.’ 

“.After  awhile,  students 
catch  on.  They  start  thinking,  *1 
can’t  do  this  and  I can’t  do  that. 
And  if  something  happens,  1 have  to 
do  this.’  ” 

A former  student  of  his  had  a 
habit  of  making  wide  turns.  Hester 
had  told  him  to  watch  the  trailer; 
otherwise,  he  would  have  an  acci- 
dent. Within  two  weeks  after  getting 
his  own  truck,  he  had  an  accident. 

“If  you  swing  too  wide, 
you’ll  run  up  on  the  curb  and  hit 


something,”  Hester  warned.  “Ger- 
man towns  are  crowded.  It’s  hard  to 
drive  a 40-foot  trailer  on  those  nar- 
row, winding  streets. 

“If  you  run  over  something 
like  a street  sign,  rest  assured  some- 
one is  going  to  report  it,”  Hester  ad- 
vised. “Consequently,  the  U.S. 
Army  has  to  pay  for  damages.  So 
far,  I haven’t  had  an  accident." 

The  4th  Transportation 
Command  goal  is  less  than  6 acci- 
dents per  million  miles.  Hester’s 
company  is  part  of  the  command. 
His  commander,  Capt.  .Mark 
Scheid,  noted  the  unit  has  experi- 
enced just  2.3  accidents  per  million 
miles  — the  last  5(X).000  (as  of  mid- 
.April)  were  accident-free. 

.Most  accidents  occur  while 
backing  up.  Extra  mirrors  and 
ground  guides  have  been  added  to 
reduce  backing  accidents. 

Drivers  who  don’t  have  acci- 
dents can  earn  plaques  and  trophies. 
Hester  is  working  towards  his 


i 60,000  accident-free  miles  trophy. 
’ After  that,  he  can  get  awards  for 
80,000,  100,000  and  150,000  miles. 

However,  truckers  can  lose 
miles  for  going  too  fast.  Speed  is 
recorded  on  a card  inside  the  truck’s 
tachometer  box.  Truckmasters  check 
that  card  each  morning.  Soldiers 
' who  go  more  than  50  mph  can  lose 
1,000  miles,  plus  get  a counseling 
I statement  or  Article  15. 

I Hester  turned  on  his  tape 

player,  a car  stereo  mounted  in  a 
plywood  box.  It’s  inscribed  with; 
“Donald  L.  Hester  — Keep  your 
hands  off — Or  I break  your  face.’’ 
Cruising  in  a 915,  going  50  mph 
I down  the  highway  while  Stevie 
' Wonder  sings  “That  Girl’’  is  surely 
a different  way  to  see  Europe. 
Music  helps  keep  Hester  awake. 

“Coffee  helps,  but  I don’t 
j like  the  feel  it  gives  me  when  I drink 
a lot.  I get  jittery.  When  I’m  on  the 
road,  that’s  the  last  thing  I need. 
Soda  is  my  main  thing.  By  drinking 


sodas,  I can  stay  awake  all  night 
long. 

“Plus,  I keep  my  eyes  mov- 
ing by  looking  at  the  gauges,  the 
road,  the  traffic.  If  I keep  my  mind 
working,  I can’t  go  to  sleep.  I think 
what’s  happening  with  the  truck,  or 
what  I need  to  do  if  a car  stops 
short. 

“If  I do  get  too  sleepy,  I stop 
and  exercise  or  walk  around.  When 
I get  back  into  the  truck.  I’ll  turn 
the  heater  off  and  open  the  win- 
dows. When  that  cool  air  hits  me, 
that  usually  does  the  trick.’’ 

Truckers  on  the  road  at  night 
are  required  to  call  the  battalion  at 
dusk.  The  battalion  staff  duty  offi- 
cer will  either  tell  them  to  continue 
or  to  stop  for  the  night.  The  unit  is 
very  strict  about  calling.  With  50  to 
60  drivers  on  the  road,  there  has  to 
be  some  way  of  knowing  where 
everyone  is. 

“Driving  in  darkness  is  very 
difficult,”  Hester  said.  “For  one 


thing,  you  can’t  see  the  trailer  all  the 
time.  But  for  me,  it’s  just  another 
challenge.  I love  it.  I love  everything 
about  trucking. 

“But  I don’t  now  how  much 
longer  I’ll  get  to  drive  a 915.  When  I 
re-enlist  for  the  states,  I could  end 
up  driving  a sedan  or  a deuce  and  a 
half.  I’ve  done  that  before,  but  it 
got  boring.  If  I have  a choice.  I’ll 
take  the  915.  I wouldn’t  even  have 
to  think  about  it.” 

Hester  got  into  Mannheim  at 
10  a.m.  He  found  the  warehouse 
and  backed  in  against  the  loading 
dock.  While  the  truck  was  being  un- 
loaded, he  decided  to  walk  to  the 
lounge  for  some  hot  chocolate.  An 
hour  later,  the  truck  was  empty. 

He  climbed  up  on  the  trailer, 
tied  the  tarp  down  and  headed  back 
for  the  89th.  He  would  drop  off  his 
rig,  pull  maintenance  and  go  home. 
Getting  up  at  4:30  the  next  morning, 
he  would  begin  another  day  of 
truckin’  — and  love  every  minute.  □ 


Trucking  is  more  than 
just  getting  into  the  cab 
and  taking  off.  Hester 
ensures  the  tarp  and 
trailer,  left,  are  secure. 
Above,  when  highways 
start  looking  the  same, 
Hester  drinks  soda  to 
keep  alert. 
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t is  6:30  a.m.  and  still  dark  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  A gentle 
breeze  rustles  through  the  palm 
trees  lining  the  street. 

After  quietly  closing  the 
door  of  her  motel  room,  SSgt. 
Valerie  Sturdivant  walks  to  a blue 
van  in  the  parking  lot. 

She  joins  her  team  chief, 
SFC  Norman  E.  Smith  Jr.,  who  is 
already  busy  in  a vehicle  parked 
near  the  van. 

Smith  has  spent  the  last  half 
hour  in  the  cab  of  a $250,000  trac- 
tor-trailer rig.  He  has  already 
checked  the  air  hoses,  battery,  radi- 
ator and  transmission.  As  he  reads 
the  gauges  and  dials  on  the  cab’s  in- 
strument panel,  he  makes  notes  in  a 
log  book. 

This  vehicle  isn’t  like  anything 
you’ll  find  in  your  motor  pool  . . . 
there  are  only  eight  truck  rigs  like 
this  in  the  Army.  From  ceiling  to 
seats,  the  cab’s  interior  is  covered 
with  soft,  brown,  leather-like  mate- 


rial. The  driver’s  seat  is  specially 
made  to  soften  the  gut-wrenching 
jerks  of  long  hours  of  driving.  A 
sleeper  is  concealed  behind  the 
seats.  The  cab’s  instrument  panel, 
filled  with  dials,  gauges  and 
switches,  looks  like  it  belongs  in  a 
747  jumbo  jet  instead  of  in  an  Army 
vehicle. 

The  outside  of  the  vehicle 
doesn’t  look  like  something  you’d 
find  in  a motor  pool  either.  The  all- 
white  body  is  trimmed  in  red  and 
blue.  The  cab  door,  sides  and 
spoiler  sport  red,  white  and  blue 
signs:  “Army  — Be  .All  You  Can 
Be.’’  The  shining  chrome  reHects 
the  scenery  it  passes. 

Inside  the  trailer  is  a mini- 
ature theater  with  enough  chairs  to 
seat  30  people,  dimming  lights, 
heating  and  air  conditioning.  In  the 
rear,  si.x  projectors  — facing  three 
screens  at  the  front  of  the  room  — 
are  used  for  the  main  attraction,  a 
10 '/2-minute  slide  show.  The  show 


presents  a series  of  character  sketches  ^ 
of  soldiers  and  what  they  base  gained  i ^ 
from  the  Army.  The  presentation 
also  highlights  what  the  Army  has  to 
offer  high  school  graduates  and  col- 
lege students  — educational  bene- 
fits, skills,  travel  and  exjv^rience. 

Smith  and  Sturdivant  are  ex- 
hibit specialists  assigned  to  the 
-Army’s  Recruiting  Support  Center, 
Cameron  Station,  .Alexandria,  N'a. 

The  two  NCOS  spend  1 1 
months  each  year  taking  their 
mobile  theater  to  different  parts  of  ' 

the  United  States.  They  cover  about 
25,000  miles  and  12  states  during 
that  time.  They  are  part  of  a tour 
program  made  up  of  more  than  40 
other  specialists,  17  exhibits  and  33  * 

vehicles.  ^ 

Each  day,  they  visit  a differ- 
ent high  school.  Smith  driving  the 
rig,  and  Sturdivant  following  in  the 
van.  The  van  carries  their  luggage 
and  equipment  that  won’t  fit  in  the 
trailer.  They  also  use  the  van  for 


TAKING 
THE  ARMY 
TOTHE 
PEOPLE 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 

Telling  the  Army’s  story  to  the 
American  public  takes  sharp  troops, 
hefty  equipment  and  a lot  of  time. 
Traveling  exhibits  are  one  way  to  get 
people’s  attention.  Road  shows  and 
their  crews  do  just  that  across  the 
country  for  1 1 months  each  year. 
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transportation  in  and  around  the 
areas  they  put  on  shows. 

It  takes  about  an  hour  to  set 
up  the  theater  once  they’ve  reached 
their  destination.  The  majority  of 
their  audiences  are  high  school  stu- 
dents, Sturdivant  commented.  The 
team  gives  a brief  introduction 
before  the  slide  show,  telling  the 
students  who  they  are,  where  they’re 
from  and  why  they  are  visiting  the 
school.  After  the  presentation,  the 
team  passes  out  lead  cards  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  knowing  more 
about  the  Army.  Then,  a local  Army 
recruiter  answers  any  specific  ques- 
tions that  students  may  have. 

The  touring  program  reaches 
about  4 million  people  and  gener- 
ates more  than  80,000  recruiting 
leads  each  year.  That’s  a lot  of 
miles,  towns  and  talking  for  the 
center’s  exhibit  specialists. 

“I  like  to  travel,”  Sturdivant 
said.  ‘T  like  doing  the  job  and  talk- 
ing to  people.  They  get  to  see  that 


there  are  women  in  the  Army  and 
that  they  don’t  look  like  the  Hulk.  I 
like  that  part  of  it.  I feel  like  Tm 
doing  something. 

“Nine  out  of  10  of  the  kids 
are  interested,”  she  said.  “The 
juniors  don’t  know  what  they  want 
to  do.  Sometimes  the  seniors  don’t 
know  what  they  want  to  do  either. 
When  they  get  ready  to  graduate, 
they  start  asking  themselves,  ‘Hey 
what  do  I want  to  do?  Do  I want  to 
go  to  college?  I’ve  been  in  school  for 
the  last  12  years,  I need  a break!’  ” 

Although  the  job  takes  the 
team  to  such  places  as  West  Palm 
Beach,  it’s  far  from  a vacation. 
When  they  aren’t  setting  up  or 
presenting  the  show,  or  checking  the 
vehicles  and  equipment,  they’re 
behind  the  wheel,  headed  for  a new 
location  — often  in  a different  state. 

“I  get  tired  of  living  in  motels 
and  eating  in  restaurants,”  Sturdi- 
vant said.  “Right  now,  nothing 
would  be  better  than  to  go  to  my 


home  and  have  a home-cooked 
meal,  but  that’s  part  of  the  job.” 
“Since  I’ve  been  with  the 
center.  I’ve  been  to  California,  Ore- 
gon, Utah,  Wyoming  and  Georgia,” 
Smith  said.  “You  get  a little  lonely 
sometimes.  I do  once  in  awhile. 
When  you’re  very  busy,  you  don’t 
feel  it.  Sometimes  I want  to  be 
home,  where  I can  be  in  my  own 
car,  around  my  friends  and  family.” 
Part  of  the  family  he  misses 
is  his  9-year-old  son,  Norman  E. 
Smith  III.  His  dad  calls  him  Scooter. 

“When  he  was  small,  I 
changed  his  diapers  and  all  of  that,” 
Smith  said.  “I  flew  all  the  way  in 
from  out  here  on  the  road  for  his 
birthday.  He  goes  to  karate  and 
swim  classes  and  takes  violin 
lessons.  I want  him  to  be  versatile. 

“He  lived  with  me  until  I 
came  on  this  job,  now  he’s  with  his 
mother.  He’ll  be  back  with  me  when 
I leave  this  job.” 

Before  joining  the  center  a 
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year  and  a half  ago,  Smith  worked 
as  a recruiter  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

“After  1 leave  here.  I’d  like 
to  go  back  to  recruiting,”  he  said. 
“1  like  dealing  with  people.” 

Dealing  with  people  is  the 
most  positive  thing  about  the  job 
for  Sp4  Rick  Nolff.  He  is  assigned 
to  the  center’s  only  history  exhibit, 
which  was  on  display  in  Chicago 
while  Smith  and  Sturdivant  were 
touring  Florida.  The  show,  “In  Step 
With  America,”  is  set  up  in  indoor 
areas  like  classrooms  or  gyms  to  tell 
the  history  and  the  contributions  the 
Army  has  made  to  society.  Nolff  is 
half  of  the  two-member  team  which 
uses  a five-ton  truck  to  take  the  ex- 
hibit to  different  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

“The  positive  things  are  the 
people  you  meet  out  on  the  road,” 
Nolff  said.  “You  get  so  many  dif- 
ferent views  about  things  like  the 
economic  crisis.  You’re  not  hearing 
it  from  one  spot  in  the  United 


States.  You’re  hearing  it  from  all 
over,  from  students  and  the  adults. 
It  sort  of  opens  up  your  mind  a lit- 
tle, and  I like  that. 

“I  like  talking  with  people 
about  the  service,”  he  continued, 
“because  1 think  the  service  is  great. 
Even  if  you  only  come  in  for  two 
years,  it’s  a good  experience  for 
anyone,  no  matter  what  branch  you 
go  into.” 

Home-cooked  meals  are  also 
something  Nolff  misses  traveling  11 
months  each  year.  “It  sounds  like  a 
life  of  luxury  when  you’re  living  in 
hotels  and  eating  in  restaurants,  but 
after  awhile  it  gets  to  be  an  old 
thing,”  he  said. 

“A  lot  of  your  personal  time 
that  you  had  sort  of  taken  for 
granted  earlier,  you  don’t  have  any- 
more.” What  free  time  there  is  on 
the  road  is  usually  spent  catching  up 
on  laundry  and  letter  writing, 
watching  TV,  going  to  the  movies  or 
doing  a little  sight-seeing. 


Nolff  spends  his  free  time  ; 
running.  He  runs  five  times  a week.  :> 
four  to  seven  miles  a day. 

Before  joining  the  center  a 
year  ago,  he  says  he  qualified  for  the 
Army  .Marathon  Team. 

“.At  Fort  Bragg,  I would  run  i 
sometimes  three  times  a day,  about 
18  miles,”  Nolff  said.  "1  probably 
only  run  half  as  much  now.”  k - 

Working  on  the  history  ex-  : 
hibit  has  taught  Nolff  some  things  I ; 
he  didn’t  know  about  the  .Army. 

“You’re  learning  something 
new  every  day.  The  different  infor- 
mation on  the  history  modules  are  ^ ! 
things  that  people  never  knew  | . 
about.  They  never  knew  we  were  in-  j 
solved  in  building  the  monuments  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  the  different  : 
medical  discoveries  we’ve  had,  like  j 
malaria  vaccine.  The  parka  came  ' 
from  the  .Army,  and  instant  coffee  i 
and  frozen  foods  came  out  of  ideas  ; 
from  the  military  itself.” 

Working  as  an  exhibit  spe-  t 


Above,  SFC  Norman 
Smith  checks  his  paper- 
work before  hitting  the 
road.  . Right,  Sp4  Rick 
Nolff  fields  questions 
from  curious  high  school 
students.  . SSgt.  Valerie 
Sturdivant,  Smith’s 
teammate,  gets  ready  for 
the  day’s  work. 
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1 cialist  is  a special  duty  assignment. 
) Soldiers  are  hand-picked  for  the 
( two-year  tour  at  the  center. 

I In  order  to  qualify,  soldiers 

j must  be  high  school  graduate  with  a 
» GT  score  of  110.  They  must  also  be 
! able  to  get  a driver’s  license  and  pre- 
sent a neat  personal  appearance. 

Before  going  out  as  part  of  a 
permanent  exhibit  team,  new  spe- 
cialists spend  two  weeks  on  the  job 
training  with  a team.  There  they 
learn  about  the  equipment,  mainte- 
nance and  presenting  the  exhibits. 
They  receive  tips,  for  example,  on 
how  to  survive  on  the  civilian 
economy  for  months  at  a time.  They 
I also  learn  procedures  for  getting 
their  equipment  and  vehicles  re- 
paired by  commercial  shops. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
the  teams  return  to  Cameron  Sta- 
tion. There  are  new  displays  to  in- 
stall, maintenance  to  pull  on  the 
vehicles  and  classes  for  the  teams. 

“Usually  we’re  TOY  from 


January  15  until  December  15,’’ 
Nolff  said.  “When  we  go  back  to 
the  unit,  we  take  care  of  personal 
needs.  We  also  have  classes  on 
things  the  center  will  bring  out,  and 
on  new  exhibits  they  want  us  to  be 
acquainted  with.” 

“You  learn  about  uniform 
changes  and  any  new  paperwork,” 
Sturdivant  said.  “You  also  take  the 
PT  test  and  a defensive  driving 
course.” 

For  SFC  Joe  Williams,  his- 
tory exhibit  team  chief,  the  time 
back  at  the  unit  also  means  a rare 
visit  with  his  wife.  Williams 
volunteered  for  service  on  the  road 
and  says  it’s  not  really  rough  being 
separated  for  so  long  from  his  wife 
— but  it  is  expensive. 

“We’ve  only  been  married  a 
year,”  he  said.  “We’re  still  newly- 
weds! I talk  to  her  every  night  on  the 
phone.  It  runs  about  $300  to  $400 
per  month,  but  we  feel  it’s  worth  it.” 

Being  on  the  road  gives  him 


the  chance  to  see  parts  of  the  coun- 
try he  hadn’t  seen  before.  “When  a 
guy’s  on  a vacation,  the  vacation  is 
so  short  he  doesn’t  have  the  chance 
to  see  as  much  as  I do,”  he  said. 
“I’m  looking  all  year.” 

Williams  takes  pictures  every- 
where he  goes  and  keeps  them  in  a 
scrapbook. 

“When  you  reflect  years 
from  now,  there  will  not  be  any 
doubt  as  you  look  through  your 
book,”  he  said.  “Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, Iowa,  Florida  — there  will 
not  be  any  doubt  as  to  where  you’ve 
been.” 

Hard  work  and  a positive  at- 
titude are  the  things  that  make  this 
unusual  duty-on-the-road  work. 

“Being  on  the  truck  is  a lot 
of  work  and  effort,”  Smith  said. 
“It  ain’t  easy  talkin’  every  day  to  a 
bunch  of  students.  But  you  try  to  be 
enthusiastic  and  graceful  with  them. 
When  I find  I’m  not  enthusiastic, 
it’s  time  for  me  to  move  on.”  □ 
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Anderson  (left)  with  actor 


Leon  Isaac  Kennedy 


Capt.  John  Ander- 
son, a missile  systems 
maintenance  officer  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  acts  as 
a hobby. 

Anderson  passed 
an  audition  for  the  largest 
local  part  in  "Lone  Wolf 
McQuade."  a new  Chuck 
Norris  film  made  in  Texas. 

"I  firmly  believe  ev- 
ery soldier  should  have  a 
hobby,"  he  said.  He’s  a 
member  of  an  El  Paso  rep- 
ertory theater  group. 

Anderson  plays  the 
part  of  FBI  agent  Burnside 
in  the  movie. 

"Burnside  is  an  of- 
fice supervisor,"  he  said. 
"He  Is  up  for  a promotion 
and  realizes  he  needs  a 
successful  mission  to  get 
It.  There  is  this  gun-run- 
ning problem  In  El  Paso. 


and  Burnside  takes  the 
case  out  of  the  hands  of 
qualified  agents.  He  is  a 
lerk  and  before  he  finishes 
interfering,  he  alienates 
the  Texas  Rangers,  seri- 
ously jeopardizes  the  mis- 
sion and  gets  himself  and 
two  agents  killed." 

After  final  editing, 
Anderson’s  part  in  the  film 
may  be  15  minutes  long. 

"It  took  two  weeks 
to  film  that  15  minutes." 
he  said.  — Chris  Estes 


Army  SSgt.  Lee 
Mahlstede  wanted  to  be 
all  he  could  be  — so  he 
joined  the  Marines  for  a 
while. 

He  is  the  first  sol- 
dier to  attend  the  Marine 
Security  Guard  School, 
Quantico,  Va.,  since  it  be- 
gan in  1954. 

Mahlstede  is  the 
NCOIC,  U.S.  Mission  Se- 
curity Detachment.  Berlin. 
He  is  in  charge  of  12  mili- 
tary policemen  and  two 
assistants. 

"When  I received 
the  assignment,  I knew  I 
wanted  our  detachment  to 
be  as  professional  as  the 
embassy’s  Marine  secur- 
ity guards.  So  I asked  for 
any  kind  of  school  that 
would  help  me."  Mahl- 
stede said. 

The  father  of  seven 
completed  the  same  six 
weeks  of  training  as 
his  Marine  classmates. 
Classes  included  security 
inspections,  emergency 
destruction,  firefighting, 
terrorist  activities,  and  for- 
eign methods  of  espio- 
nage. He  also  received 
weapons  training  and.  of 
course,  there  was  PT.  “As 
a matter  of  fact.  I lost 
nearly  20  pounds."  he 
said. 


"Too  bad  he’s  in 
the  Army."  a classmate 
said.  "He’d  make  a good 
Marine.”  —SSgt.  Becki 
Wass.  USMC. 


Elaine  and  Mary  ) 
Bowles  have  a lot  in  com-  i 
mon.  They’re  sisters,  sol-  M 
diers,  co-workers,  room-  ! 
mates  and  best  friends.  ^ 
Elaine,  24,  and  ii 
Mary,  21,  are  assigned  to  j 
the  232nd  Signal  Com- 
pany, Worms,  West  Ger-  i 
many,  as  data  telecommu-  i 
nications  specialists.  | 
They  were  promoted  to  pri-  ^ 
vate  first  class  — at  the 
same  time,  of  course. 

“We’ve  always 
been  close,"  Elaine  said. 
"But  being  in  the  Army  has 
amplified  our  closeness.” 

Being  sisters  in  the  < 
Army  has  helped,  but  it 
has  also  caused  some 
problems.  The  two  have 
encountered  frequent  mix-  , 
ups  at  mail-call,  or  when  a 
duty  roster  is  posted  with 
only  "PFC  Bowles"  on  it. 

Elaine  and  Mary 
live  in  the  same  barracks  I 
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Elaine  and  Mary  Bowles:  Sister  Soldiers 


room  and  spend  most  of 
their  free  time  together. 

“We’re  best 
friends,  but  even  best 
friends  can  get  on  each 
other’s  nerves  when  they 
have  to  live  in  a small 
area,”  Elaine  said.  “Occa- 
sionally, we  get  irritable, 
but  that’s  only  normal.”  — 
Rick  Saunders 


Two  military  police- 
men have  received  the  Sol- 
diers Medal,  one  of  the 
highest  non-combat  hon- 
ors for  bravery  that  a sol- 


Galuppo:  Soldiers  Medal 


dier  can  receive. 

While  stationed  at 
the  230th  MP  Company, 
Kaiserslautern,  West  Ger- 
many, Sp4s  Peter  Galuppo 
and  Bruce  A.  Parks  saved 
more  than  a dozen  Ger- 
man citizens  from  a gas 
fire. 

The  two  were  on  a 
routine  patrol  when  they 
heard  an  explosion. 

“We  saw  glass 
blast  out  of  windows  of  a 
building  on  our  right,”  Ga- 
luppo said.  “Flames 
started  coming  out  of  the 
windows,  so  we  pulled 
over,  called  the  German 
police,  an  ambulance  and 
the  fire  department.” 

The  two  then  at- 
tempted to  enter  the 
building. 

“We  knew  there 
were  people  upstairs  be- 
cause we  could  hear  them 


Thompson:  Falconer 


screaming,’’  Galuppo 
said. 

“We  couldn’t  get 
through  the  front  door,  so 
we  went  around  back  and 
went  inside  through  an 
open  door,”  he  noted. 

The  building  housed 
a bar  and  a guest  house. 
Although  the  bar  was 
closed,  the  upstairs  was 
full  of  guests. 

“We  went  upstairs, 
kicked  on  doors  and 
screamed  for  everyone  to 
get  out  because  of  the 
fire,”  Galuppo  said.  — Sp4 
Nick  Suarez 


Sp5  Lee  Thomp- 
son, avionics  repairman, 
U.S.  Army  Communica- 
tions Command,  Turkey, 
has  been  interested  in  the 
sport  of  falconry  for  more 
than  10  years. 

Thompson,  who 
now  owns  a female,  shark- 
shinned  hawk,  got  into  the 
sport  by  chance.  While 
hunting  in  Ohio,  he  found 
an  injured  hawk,  took  the 
bird  home  and  nursed  it  to 
health. 

The  isolated,  unac- 
companied tour  in  Turkey 
allows  Thompson  time  to 
spend  four  or  five  hours  a 
day  keeping  his  hawk  in 
top  shape. 

“In  training,  you  ac- 
custom the  bird  to  depend 
on  you  for  food.  An  over- 
weight bird  will  just  perch 


on  a tree  and  look  at  you,” 
he  said. 

“When  a quail  is 
flushed  from  the  bush,  the 
hawk  flies  from  the  fist  to 
kill  the  quail  in  mid-air. 
Then  the  hawk  holds  its 
prey  to  the  ground.  The 
bird  allows  you  to  ap- 
proach, jumps  back  on 
your  glove  and  waits  for  a 
tidbit.” 

Buying  and  selling 
these  birds  in  the  United 
States  is  illegal.  Many  of 
them  are  on  the  en- 
dangered species  list. 

When  it  is  time  for 
Thompson  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  plans  to 
allow  the  bird  to  continue 
its  quest  for  prey.  “I’ll 
either  give  her  to  one  of 
the  local  Turks  or  turn  her 
back  into  the  wild,’’ 
Thompson  said. 

— Thomas  Laudino 
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T he  two  companies  stood  on  the 
riverbank  and  watched  the  Missouri 
current  roil  its  water  into  brownish- 
green  eddies.  Three  football  fields 
distant  on  the  opposite  bank 
sprawled  Nebraska.  The  two  units 
were  preparing  to  invade  Nebraska. 
Luckily  for  Nebraskans,  this  was 
only  a training  exercise.  Each  unit 
wanted  to  span  the  river  first,  but 


SSgt.  J.  Aaron  Cundall  and  Beth  Howell  Day 

neither  could  without  the  other’s 
help. 

The  200th  Engineer  Com- 
pany of  the  South  Dakota  Army 
National  Guard  had  planned  the 
invasion  for  more  than  a year. 
Spanning  the  Mighty  Mo  would  be  a 
strenuous  test  of  the  unit’s  abilities. 

“One  problem  was  the  200th 
didn’t  have  all  the  equipment  it 


would  need  to  go  it  alone.  So  it  had 
to  look  for  a unit  that  could  — and 
would  — help,’’  a Guard  official 
said.  The  200th  asked  the  509th 
Engineer  Company,  an  Active 
Army  unit  based  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

“1  hesitated  at  first  about 
working  with  a National  Guard  out- 
fit,’’ said  the  509th’s  commander. 
Capt.  Robert  L.  Johnson.  “But  it 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  exp>erience 

STAFF  SERGEANT  J AARON  CUNDALL  tt  Mtgnua 
to  tlw  Public  Atliir*  Olllc*.  South  Dakota  Army  Na 
tional  Guard  Haadquarlara.  Rapid  City.  S.D.  BETH 
HOWELL  DAY,  lormarly  ol  iha  Fort  RIlay  (Kan.)  Public 
Allaira  Ollica,  aaparatad  from  actlira  duty  and  Ihroa  tn 
Junction  City,  Kan.,  whara  aha  worka  aa  a polica  da- 
partmanl  diapalchar. 
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for  all  of  us.  These  people 
know  their  stuff.” 

The  bridgehead  was  to  be 
built  at  Camp  Rosenbaum  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  South  Da- 
kota. The  camp  was  named,  appro- 
priately enough,  after  Ralph  Rosen- 
baum, a farmer  who  still  owns  the 
land  and  lets  the  Guard  use  it. 

The  Guard  company’s  main 
force  rolled  into  camp  on  July  31 
and  began  preparing  the  bridge  site. 
A day  later,  the  509th  pulled  out  of 
Fort  Riley  on  its  320-mile  trek 
north.  The  two  companies  specialize 
in  using  the  engineer  assault  floating 
bridge,  or  a “ribbon  bridge.”  The 
bridge  comes  in  prefabricated  sec- 
tions called  “bays.”  The  bays  are 
carried  on  trucks  to  the  bridge  site. 
They  are  then  lowered  into  the 
water,  popped  open  and  towed  into 
place  with  engineer  boats. 

Both  units  are  about  the 
same  size.  Only  by  working  together 
would  there  be  enough  soldiers  and 
equipment  to  complete  the  mission. 
When  the  509th  arrived,  both  began 
to  practice  together. 

Teamwork  would  be  essen- 
tial because  of  river  currents  run- 
ning at  up  to  6 feet  a second.  If  the 
teamwork  jelled,  this  would  be  the 
first  time  the  Army  ever  spanned  the 
Missouri  with  a ribbon  bridge.  It 
would  also  be  the  longest  span  ever 
built  by  either  unit. 

On  the  morning  of  Aug.  11, 
the  two  companies  began  assem- 
bling the  nearly  900  feet  of  bridge 
needed  to  cross  one  of  North  Amer- 
ica’s largest  rivers.  About  250  mil- 
itary and  civilian  spectators  were  on 
hand  as  the  engineers  put  136-foot 
sections  of  bridge  together  and 
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A little  more  than  an  hour 
and  a half  later,  both  banks  of  the 
Mighty  Mo  were  linked.  The  bridge 
was  anchored  on  either  side  of  the 
river  by  cables  which  were  attached 
to  poles  planted  in  the  banks.  To 
keep  the  bays  from  drifting,  each 
one  was  attached  by  bridle  lines  to  a 
1 -inch-thick  cable  strung  across  the 
river. 

Looking  like  a long,  green 
snake  slithering  through  the  water, 
the  bridge  was  about  to  be  tested. 
The  test  rumbled  up  in  the  form  of 
three  M-109  self-propelled  how- 
itzers from  the  South  Dakota 
Guard’s  147th  Field  Artillery  Bri- 
gade. Little  children  were  awe- 
struck as  65  tons  worth  of  tracks 
clanked  across  the  22-foot-wide 
camouflaged  bridge  into  Nebraska. 

“I  thought  it  was  fantastic,” 
said  onlooker  Marlene  Clay.  “1 
used  to  live  here  as  a little  girl  and 
nothing  like  this  has  ever  happened 
here  before.” 

On  their  way  home,  the  Fort 
Riley  soldiers  said  they  were  im- 
pressed with  the  exercise  and  the 
guardsmen. 

“It  worked  out  real  fine,” 
said  Sgt.  Terry  Stevens  of  the 
509th’s  boat  section.  “It  was  a 
pretty  good  two  weeks  — good 
training,  both  day  and  night.  The 
National  Guardsmen  are  a good 
bunch  of  guys.  They  definitely 
know  their  jobs.” 

PFC  Charles  Snyder,  a 509th 
truck  driver  said:  “It  was  great.  We 
really  should  train  more  with  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve, 
too.  That  way  we  know  we  can  de- 
pend on  each  other  in  wartime.  We 
know  how  they  work  and  they  know 
how  we  work.” 


South  Dakota  Guardsmen  Sp4  Richard 
Coleman,  front,  and  Sp4  Bill  Knippling 
secure  a bridle  which  keeps  the  ribbon 
bridge  from  drifting. 


SSgt.  Duayne  Leiferman  of 
the  200th  Engineer  Company 
summed  up  the  exercise:  “We  could 
never  have  done  it  without  the  509th 
guys,  but  they  couldn’t  have  done  it 
without  us  either.  We’re  hoping  we 
can  do  this  again  someday  — maybe 
on  a larger  scale.”  □ 
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Top-Flight  Soccer  Form 


Sp4  Claudel  Robert  shows  the  form  that  earned  him  a 
spot  on  last  year's  Army  soccer  team.  Robert  is  assigned 
to  the  5th  Signal  Command  in  West  Germany.  "Being  in 
Europe  is  exciting,  he  said.  "The  soccer  played  here  is 
faster  and  rougher."  This  year’s  soccer  tryouts  are 
scheduled  for  Aug.  22  to  Sept.  17  at  Fort  Bliss.  Texas.  — 
PFC  Mark  Dodd 


When  Your  Body  Talks  Back 

FORD  ORD,  Calif.  — When  pain  stops  being  gain,  it  often 
turns  into  injury.  Many  injuries  need  treatment  from  a 
doctor  skilled  in  sports  medicine,  such  as  an  orthopedic 
surgeon. 

However,  you  can  treat  some  common  sports  in- 
juries yourself,  writes  Dr.  D.J.  Fletcher  in  the  Fort  Ord 
(Calif.)  Panorama.  The  first  step  in  self-treatment  is  to 
realize  that  pain  is  a signal  from  the  body  that  something 
is  wrong.  The  second  step  is  to  train  in  a way  that  pre- 
vents injuries.  Fletcher  recommends; 

— Start  any  fitness  program  slowly.  Do  stretching 
exercises  before  any  aerobic  workout. 

— Wear  the  proper  equipment.  For  women  that 
means  a bra  that  provides  firm  support  without  abrasion 
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and  limits  up-and-down  and  sideways  motion.  Handball, 
racquetball  and  squash  players  should  wear  eye  protec- 
tion. Runners  need  a properly  fitted  running  shoe.  That 
shoe,  notes  Fletcher,  should  feel  comfortable  and  have  a 
high,  rounded  toe  box;  a studded  sole  for  shock  absorp- 
tion; a well-padded,  molded  Achilles  pad  to  prevent  irrita- 
tion of  the  Achilles  tendon;  a flexible  midsole;  and  a soft, 
raised  heel  wedge  to  absorb  impact. 

— Drink  lots  of  fluids.  Salt  tablets  aren’t  needed. 

— Follow  a sensible  training  schedule  and  in- 
crease the  training  load  slowly.  Most  running  injuries,  for 
instance,  happen  with  a sudden  increase  in  mileage. 

— Stay  alert  for  signs  of  heal  and  cold  injuries. 

— Prevent  a minor  injury  from  becoming  worse. 
Change  your  training  schedule.  Swim  or  bike  if  you  have 
a running  injury.  Simply  take  a few  days  off.  For  minor 
running  injuries,  Fletcher  says  to  apply  ice  to  the  affected 
part  until  the  skin  turns  red  and  then  do  gentle  stretching 
exercises.  Later  in  the  same  day  apply  moist  heat  for  15 
minutes  and  follow  with  stretching  exercises.  If  the 
symptoms  don’t  disappear  in  a few  days,  see  a doctor. 

— See  a doctor  right  away  for  any  joint  injuries  or 
any  loss  of  function  in  an  arm  or  leg. 

— Pace  yourself  and  avoid  overexertion.  Many  in- 
juries happen  late  in  the  day  when  the  person  is  tired. 
— Larry  Bryant 


Mandatory  Training  on  Tap 

WASHINGTON  — In  a marked  break  with  past  policies, 
the  Army  announced  its  first  formal  — and  mandatory  — 
training  course  for  the  soldiers  who  run  its  sports  and 
recreational  activities.  Physical  activities  specialists 
(MOS  03C)  are  being  cycled  through  the  new  seven-week 
training  program  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  The  pro- 
gram was  described  in  the  March  issue  of  SOLDIERS. 

The  course  will  give  these  soldiers  the  skills 
needed  to  improve  the  advice  they  give  to  soldiers  and 
commanders.  All  soldiers  who  hold  the  MOS  will  take  the 
training  by  October  of  next  year.  Officials  plan  to  develop 
advanced  individual  training  and  schooling  under  the 
non-commissioned  officer  education  system.  The  current 
program  offers  training  in  physical  conditioning  and  test- 
ing, diet  and  nutrition,  weight  control,  physiology,  cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation,  weight  training,  injury  preven- 
tion, exercise  prescription  and  recreation  management. 

K mental  and  physical  requirements  for 

holding  the  MOS  include  a minimum  score  of  105  on  the 
Skills  Technical  Test  and  a physical  profile  of  all  Is  ex- 
cept for  vision,  which  may  be  a 2.  Soldiers  interested  in 
Change  19  to  Army  Regulation 
611^201  or  visit  their  local  military  personnel  officers. 
— Carmen  Fmsiad 
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GET  UP  at  0-dark-thirty. 

Chow  down  at  the  mess  hall. 

Attend  classes  — weapon  fa- 
miliarizations, leadership,  Geneva 
Convention. 

Spend  time  in  the  field. 

Daily  life  at  the  unit,  right? 
Someone  you  know,  or  yourself, 
right? 

Wrong!  These  are  soldiers  in 
the  army  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

Military  life  for  a German 
begins  a little  differently  from  his 
American  counterpart.  When  a 
young  man  turns  18,  he  either  vol- 
unteers or  is  drafted.  Immigrants 
can  join  if  they’re  German  citizens. 
With  the  exception  of  about  60  doc- 


tors, women  don’t  serve.  This  could 
change  in  the  future  as  the  number 
of  eligible  men  is  declining. 

A private,  or  “gefreiter,” 
earns  about  $91  per  month.  A cor- 
poral, or  “unteroffizier,”  gets 
about  $134  per  month.  Unless  he 
volunteers  for  service  beyond  the  re- 
quired 15  months,  that  is  the  most 
he’ll  earn.  If  he  remains,  he  gets  the 
same  pay  as  a civil  servant  holding 
the  same  pay  grade,  and  also  a spe- 
cial bonus  after  finishing  his  term  of 
3,  4,  8,  12,  or  15  years’  service. 
Retirement  is  based  on  age  rather 
than  years  of  service.  Officers  and 
NCOS  who  sign  for  “life  terms’’ 
must  remain  until  a certain  age  or 
they  lose  their  pension. 


When  a young  man  is 
drafted,  he  takes  a physical  exam 
which  will  determine  his  job.  A con- 
script doesn’t  get  to  choose  his  job; 
he  goes  wherever  the  army  needs 
him.  Volunteers,  however,  can 
choose  their  branch.  Trainees  attend 
a three-month  combined  basic  and 
advanced  individual  training. 

The  German  Army  has  about 
340,000  men.  Of  that,  51  percent  are 
draftees,  38  percent  are  volunteers 
and  the  rest  are  career  regulars. 

“I  believe  the  U.S.  Army’s 
basic  is  more  demanding  physically 
than  ours,’’  said  Lt.  Col.  Rudolf 
Kueper,  assistant  military  attache. 
Embassy  of  the  FRG,  Washington, 
D.C.  “We  stress  technical  education 


Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 

Most  soldiers  in  das  Deutsche  Heer,  or  the  German  Army,  are  low-paid 
draftees  serving  15-month  tours.  They  go  to  basic  and  AIT,  and  they 
train  together  a lot  — teamwork  is  the  key. 
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more.  We  believe  the  army  to  be  a 
sophisticated  thing.  But  you  must 
remember  that  the  U.S.  Army  it  an 
all-volunteer  force.  Our*  is  a con- 
script army.  .More  can  be  demanded 
physically  from  volunteert  than 
from  conscripts. 

"We  try  to  do  it  on  more  of  a 
voluntary  basis.  For  example,  the 
normal  march  is  about  nine  miles. 
But  if  trainees  volunteer  to  march 
twice  that  distance,  they  receive 
special  badges.  They  also  get  badges 
for  sports  and  marksmanship.” 

A soldier  usually  serves  for 
the  rest  of  his  military  career  with 
the  same  battalion  with  which  he 
took  basic.  If  there  isn’t  a slot  when 
he  becomes  a senior  NCO,  he  might 
be  transferred.  Also,  a soldier  might 
request  a transfer. 

“We  try  to  assign  our  sol- 
diers as  close  to  home  as  possible,” 
Kueper  said.  “That  is  their  main 
concern.  But  that  isn’t  always  pos- 
sible. I would  say  that  about  30  per- 
cent of  our  soldiers  serve  in  garri- 
sons away  from  home.  Germany 
isn’t  that  big,  though.  ‘Not  close  to 
home’  means  between  80  and  300 
miles.” 

Training  doesn’t  end  after 
basic.  Besides  classroom  sessions, 
there  are  outdoor  classes  such  as 
weapons  and  field  training.  Every 
post  normally  has  a small  training 
area  for  platoons.  Units  are  chosen 
each  year  to  take  part  in  live-fire 
e.xercises  in  Canada,  Great  Britain 
and  Crete. 

Kueper,  who  commanded  an 
armored  reconnaissance  battalion 
for  four  years,  scheduled  a bat- 
talion-level exercise  at  least  once  a 
year.  “We  were  stationed  in  the 
l.ueneburg  area  close  to  the  East 
German  border.  The  responsibility 
of  such  a unit  is  to  reconnoiter  and 
defend  along  the  border.  So  soldiers 
must  be  familiar  with  that  area’s 
terrain.” 

Kueper  said  that  battalion 
exercises  also  include  training  at 
larger  areas,  such  as  Grafenwoehr. 
Every  year  one  of  the  three  German 
corps  conducts  a corps-level  exercise 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  out- 
side regular  training  areas. 

“You  can  spot  the  good 
crews  at  the  larger  exercises,”  he 


said.  "N^c  think  very  highly  of 
teamwork  Nkc’rc  always  talking 
about  the  small  combat  team,  such 
as  a tank  crew . 

"The  crew  should  click  to- 
gether If  the  platoon  leader,  usually 
a master  sergeant,  realizes  that  the 
crew  isn’t  clicking  together,  the 
commander  orders  changes.  Team 
spirit  is  important.”  Kueper  con- 
cluded. 

Soldiers  also  panicipate  in 
N.ATO  exercises,  such  as  Carbine 
Fortress.  During  last  September’s 
exercise,  tanks  draped  with  camou- 
flage netting  lined  the  streets  in  the 
Bavarian  town  of  Wiesentheid. 
Tank  crews  laughed  and  joked, 
breaking  the  town’s  late  morning 
quiet. 


Thomas  Kamm  makes  about  $91  a 
month. 


One  group  of  tankers,  parked 
near  a group  of  trees,  decided  it  was 
time  for  chow.  .A  lank  commander 
reached  into  his  hatch  and  pulled 
out  plastic  bags  full  of  food.  Fie 
handed  out  cheese,  marmalade, 
sausages  and  dark  bread.  One  crew 
member,  Gefrciter  Thomas  Kamm. 
explained  that  the  food  was  the  Ger- 
man equivalent  of  C-rations. 

Kamm  is  assigned  to  the  2nd 
Battalion,  3.‘»lst  Panzer,  1 2th  Pan- 
zer Division,  based  at  Uainberg 
Kaserne.  The  panzers  had  stopped 
in  Wiesentheid  after  completing  a 
counterattack. 

"I  enjoy  the  .Army  when  we 
get  some  action  like  this,”  Kamm 
said.  ”\V  hen  we  go  to  the  field,  we 


don’t  get  much  sleep,  though. 
Sometimes  we  get  orders  from  our 
commander  to  move  out  during  the 
night.  Fie  gives  us  the  coordinates, 
then  we  must  look  for  the  enemy.” 

Flis  unit  is  part  of  the  Field 
Army,  or  combat  troops.  The  Field 
.Army  consists  of  three  corps  with  a 
total  of  1 2 divisions.  There  are  six 
armored  divisions,  four  armored  in- 
fantry divisions,  one  mountain  divi- 
sion and  one  airborne  division. 
Divisions  are  organized  into  bri- 
gades and  have  about  1 4.000  men 
each. 

Units  use  similar  and.  in 
some  cases,  the  same  equipment  as 
the  U.S.  Army.  That  includes 
.M-I13  armored  personnel  carriers. 
Roland  self-propielled  anti-aircraft 
missile  systems,  anti-tank  heli- 
copters, and  Leopard  main  battle 
tanks.  During  lime  of  war.  the  Field 
.Army  would  fight  along  with  .Amer- 
ican, Belgian,  British,  Canadian, 
Danish  and  Dutch  forces  under 
N.ATO  operational  command. 

Kamm  said  that  w hen  he  and 
his  buddies  are  back  in  garrison, 
they  get  up  at  5:45  a.m.  Breakfast 
starts  at  6:30  and  consists  of  coffee, 
milk  or  tea,  broichen  (rolls),  marma- 
lade and  sausages.  Soup  and  sausage 
are  served  at  lunch  and  dinner.  “The 
food  is  very  good,”  Kamm  said. 

Work  starts  at  7 and  ends  at 
5.  Soldiers  are  free  after  duty  hours 
unless  they  have  extra  duties,  such 
as  guard  duty  or  NCO  of  the  day. 
“.After  work,  we  play  cards  or  talk 
about  things  at  the  canteen.  Some- 
times we  go  to  the  movies,”  he  said. 

Most  German  barracks  are 
fairly  modern.  There  are  usually 
four  to  six  soldiers  to  a room.  Many 
bring  their  own  TVs  and  stereos. 
“But  sometimes  barracks  life  gets 
boring.”  Kamm  said.  “So  many  of 
us  are  far  away  from  home.  But  the 
panzers’  friendship  is  very  good.” 

Kamm  and  the  other  tankers 
finished  lunch  and  continued  laugh- 
ing and  joking.  Suddenly,  a tank 
commander  yelled  to  move  out. 
Men  rushed  to  their  tanks  and 
climbed  on  board.  They  knew  there 
would  be  more  days  of  getting  up  at 
0-dark-thirty.  chowing  down  a 
quick  lunch  and  training.  They  were 
soldiers. 
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D4NCING 

M/ORKING 
OUT  TO 
THEBE>IT 

story  and  Photos  by  Faith  Faircloth 

The  instructor  leads  her 
students  through  twists, 
stretches,  turns  and 
bends  that  would  be 
unbearable  except  for 
the  music. 


EAT  your  heart  out,  Arthur  Murray. 
America  has  found  a new  way  to  dance.  It’s 
called  aerobic  dancing  and  has  the  benefits 
of  a running  program  without  mud  puddles 
and  traffic. 

Aerobic  dancing,  like  running  or  jog- 
ging, involves  continuous,  non-stop  activity 
which  strengthens  the  heart  and  lungs  and 
aids  in  weight  control.  Aerobic  dancing  is 
done  to  upbeat  music,  with  special  dance 
routines  that  give  the  body  a total  workout. 

This  form  of  exercise  is  based  on  Dr. 
Kenneth  Cooper’s  aerobics  principles. 
Cooper,  known  as  the  man  who  started 
America  running,  probably  never  dreamed 
of  people  bumping  and  grinding  their  way  to 
physical  fitness  when  he  wrote  his  first  book, 
“Aerobics,”  in  1968.  Now,  15  years  later. 
Cooper  includes  aerobic  dancing  along  with 
running,  cross-country  skiing,  jogging  and 
swimming  as  a means  of  becoming  aerobic- 
ally fit. 

Aerobic  dancing  is  fast  becoming  one 
of  America’s  most  popular  forms  of  exer- 
cise. “A  lot  of  people  just  don’t  like  to  run 
or  jog,”  said  Pat  Skelding,  an  aerobic  dance 
instructor  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  “Dancing 
doesn’t  seem  like  nearly  as  much  work  as 
jogging  for  an  hour.  The  music  and  the  steps 
spread  the  work  out  and  make  it  fun.” 

Skelding’s  classes,  sponsored  by  the 
Officer’s  Wives  Club,  include  enthusiastic 
groups  of  soldiers,  retirees  and  family  mem- 
bers. “I  don’t  think  a lot  of  them  realize 
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Above,  aerobic  dance 
students  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  are  eyes- 
front  as  they  learn  a 
new  dance  routine.  • 
Preceding  page,  Pat 
Skelding  gets  totally 
involved  with  her 
aerobic  dance  class 
at  Fort  Belvoir. 


when  they  first  come  in  that  aerobic  dancing 
is  for  the  heart  and  lungs,”  she  said.  “.Most 
of  them  sign  up  because  it’s  fun  to  do.” 

The  goal  in  aerobic  dancing  is  the 
same  as  in  any  other  aerobic  e.xercise, 
Skelding  explained.  You  have  to  maintain  80 
percent  of  your  maximum  heart  rate  for  at 
least  20  minutes,  three  times  a week.  “It’s 
during  that  period  that  the  heart  and  lungs 
are  forced  to  use  large  amounts  of  oxygen 
and  grow  stronger,”  she  said. 

Skelding’s  one-hour  sessions  begin 
with  12  to  15  minutes  of  warm-up  exercises 
such  as  stretching,  waist  bends  and  sit-ups  to 
slow'  music.  Then,  as  the  beat  picks  up,  se- 
rious dancing  gets  under  way.  Grace  is  not 
required,  but  a good  deodorant  helps  be- 
cause dancing  continues  non-stop  for  30  to 
35  minutes.  .After  eight  to  10  different  dance 
routines,  the  pace  slows  for  a cool-down 
period  of  10  to  15  minutes. 

Her  students  check  their  pulses 
several  times  during  the  workout  to  make 
sure  they’re  maintaining  their  target  heart 
rate.  They  count  the  beats  of  the  pulse  at 
their  neck  or  wrist  for  six  seconds  and  mul- 
tiply by  ten  to  sec  how  fast  their  heart  is 
beating. 

Students  calculate  their  target  heart 
rate  when  they  first  enter  the  class.  Men  sub- 
tract onc-half  their  age  from  205,  and 


women  subtract  their  full  age  from  220.  This 
gives  them  their  maximum  heart  rate.  Their 
target  heart  rate  is  80  percent  of  the  max- 
imum. 

For  example,  a 26-year-old  man  sub- 
tracts 13  from  205,  which  gives  him  a maxi- 
mum heart  rate  of  192.  Eighty  percent  of  192 
gives  him  154,  which  is  his  target  hean  rate. 
A 26-year-old  woman  subtracts  26  from  220 
for  a maximum  heart  rate  of  194.  Her  target 
heart  rate  is  80  percent  of  194,  or  155. 

Even  though  the  students  ail  do  the 
same  routines,  they  dance  at  different  levels. 
Some  kick  high  and  others  barely  get  their 
feet  off  the  floor.  “.And  that’s  the  way  it 
should  be.”  Skelding  said.  “Their  level 
depends  on  their  age  and  physical  condition. 
You  can  pick  out  the  beginners  on  the  floor: 
They’re  the  ones  struggling  to  keep  up.” 

.Aerobic  means  “with  oxygen.”  Skel- 
ding  said.  .Any  activity  which  requires  large 
amounts  of  o.xygen  for  prolonged  periods 
forces  the  body  to  improve  those  systems 
that  use  oxygen  — namely,  the  heart  and 
lungs.  To  be  aerobic,  an  activity  has  to  be 
continuous  at  a certain  pace  for  a certain 
period  of  time.  “You  can’t  do  something 
that  stops  and  starts.”  Skelding  said.  Sports 
like  tennis  and  golf,  and  any  kind  of  calis- 
thenics are  not  aerobic. 

“In  an  exercise  class  you’re  straining 
and  doing  a lot  of  flexibility  work  to  firm  up 
different  areas,”  Skelding  said.  “But, 
you’re  not  doing  anything  for  your  heart  and 
lungs.  .Also,  I think  people  in  those  pro- 
grams tend  to  get  discouraged  very  quickly. 
They’re  very  sore  when  they  get  home,  and 
they  may  not  go  back. 

“What’s  really  been  neat  here  at 
Belvoir.”  Skelding  said,  “is  that  a lot  of  my 
students  start  teaching  aerobic  dancing. 
They  train  in  my  class  and  when  the  .Army 
transfers  them,  they  start  classes  at  their  new 
location.  1 have  former  students  teaching  in 
Germany.  .Australia.  Canada.  Korea  and 
Saudi  .Arabia.” 

.Although  this  fun  way  of  shaping  up 
may  never  replace  push-ups  and  the  two-mile 
run.  it’s  getting  a warm  reception  in  .Army 
PT  programs  around  the  world. 

Capt.  George  Wells  of  the  Soldier 
Physical  Fitness  Center  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison.  Ind..  said  he  knows  that  posts  are 
involved  in  aerobic  dancing. 

”\Se  tried  it  with  one  of  the  advanced 
individual  training  battalions  here,  and  the 
troops  loved  it.”  Wells  said.  “.Aerobic  danc- 
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ing  is  good  for  many  reasons.  It  puts  a little 
variety  and  spice  in  soldiers’  routines,  and 
they  can  use  it  indoors  in  bad  weather.” 

An  aerobic  dance  program  for  over- 
weight soldiers  at  Camp  Casey,  South 
Korea,  became  so  popular  that  it’s  now  open 
to  everyone  in  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  who 
can  be  excused  from  regular  PT.  SSgt. 
Stephenson  Michael,  who  teaches  the  class, 
told  the  Indianhead,  the  command  news- 
paper, that  he  has  a good  turnout  five  morn- 
ings a week.  One  of  his  pupils,  Sgt.  Marlyene 
Davis,  2nd  Adjutant  General  Company, 
said,  “There’s  nothing  as  motivating  as  the 
music.  It  really  gets  you  moving.” 

What  began  as  a pilot  program  at 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  for  Company  D,  6th  Bat- 
talion, 1st  Student  Training  Brigade,  has  ex- 
panded to  include  three  companies.  Carmen 
Thompson,  director  of  Fort  Gordon’s  Com- 
munity Center,  initiated  the  program  and 
hopes  to  eventually  include  all  the  post’s 
units. 

Fun  may  be  the  reason  aerobic  danc- 
ing is  becoming  so  popular,  but  the  health 
benefits  can’t  be  overlooked.  According  to 
J.  Kurt  Hertzberger,  a physical  therapist  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  aerobic 
exercise  may  be  the  ultimate  cure  for  obesity. 

“Aerobic  exercise  is  the  only  form  of 
exercise  which  can  result  in  the  breakdown 
of  fat  so  that  it  can  be  burned  as  fuel,”  he 
wrote  in  a recent  All  Volunteer  magazine  ar- 
ticle. He  explained  that  when  we  increase  the 
size  of  the  engine  (the  heart  and  lungs),  the 
body  burns  calories  at  a faster  rate  through- 
out the  day. 

According  to  Cooper,  the  aerobics 
guru,  it  takes  oxygen  to  burn  up  the  food  we 
eat.  And  aerobic  exercise  is  the  best  way  to 
get  oxygen  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
where  food  is  stored.  In  other  words,  food  is 
the  fuel,  and  oxygen  is  the  match. 

Cooper  compares  someone  not  in 
aerobic  condition  to  a full-size  Cadillac  with 
a four-cylinder  engine.  His  heart  is  working 
almost  twice  as  hard  as  the  heart  of  someone 
in  aerobic  condition  to  supply  the  body  with 
the  same  amount  of  blood.  As  your  heart 
and  lungs  grow  stronger,  your  body  will  dis- 
tribute oxygen  more  rapidly  from  your  lungs 
to  your  heart  and  to  all  parts  of  your  body. 
And  because  your  heart  is  stronger,  it  will 
pump  more  blood  wth  fewer  beats. 

Citing  another  benefit  of  aerobic  ex- 
ercise, Dr.  Gary  Grant  of  the  Health  Services 
Command  credits  aerobic  exercise  with 


lowering  cholesterol.  According  to  Grant, 
the  normal  cholesterol  level  for  a 40-year-old 
man  in  America  is  310.  The  doctor  said  this 
level  carries  four  times  more  risk  of  coronary 
heart  disease  than  a cholesterol  level  of  185. 
He  adds  that  this  same  40-year-old  man  who 
exercises  more  than  20  minutes  three  times  a 
week,  eats  wisely  and  doesn’t  smoke  can  eas- 
ily lower  his  cholesterol  level  to  at  least  185. 

Other  benefits  include  stronger 
bones,  a more  positive  mental  attitude,  bet- 
ter circulation  and  greater  protection  against 
heart  disease,  according  to  Cooper.  He 
describes  aerobic  exercise  as  the  way  to  get 
the  most  benefits  for  the  least  effort. 

“What  aerobic  dancing  does,”  Skel- 
ding  continued,  “is  make  you  very  aware  of 
your  body  and  what  good  health  is  all  about. 
You  realize  that  your  heart  is  getting 
stronger  and  your  body  is  gaining  strength. 
You  start  feeling  good  about  yourself.  You 
feel  better  physically  and  have  more 
energy.” 

Skelding  said  aerobic  dancing  is  also 
a good  way  to  relieve  stress.  “It’s  a morale 
booster  and  a real  emotional  release,”  she 
said.  “Students  come  in  here  with  a lot  of 
problems,  and  they  really  tend  to  forget 
everything  while  they’re  here.” 

Aerobic  dancing,  as  the  new  kid  in 
the  physical  fitness  arena,  may  be  the  exer- 
cise you’ve  been  waiting  for.  It  could  add 
years  to  your  life  and  life  to  your  years.  And 
you  could  learn  some  new  dance  steps  at  the 
same  time.  □ 


Soldiers  of  Company 
A,  5th  Battalion,  1st 
Student  Training 
Brigade,  at  Fort  Gor- 
don, Ga.,  try  aerobic 
dancing  for  their  PT 
instead  of  push-ups 
and  two-mile  runs. 
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Story  by  Capl.  Tom  Williams 
Photos  by  Bill  Walton 

As  if  the  music  weren’t  enough 
to  keep  you  going,  there’s  the 
teacher  coaxing  you  to  fitness. 

“You’re  not  just  standing  there  doing  leg 
raises,”  she  said.  “You’re  bouncing  and 
constantly  moving  throughout  the  entire 
song.  You  move  to  the  left,  move  to  the 
right.  Kick,  bounce.  Kick,  bounce.  It’s  really 
quite  active.” 

Debbie  Brown,  an  aerobic  dance  in- 
structor at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  has  been  mov- 
ing and  kicking  and  bouncing  for  almost  five 
years  now.  And  according  to  her,  “It’s  the 
best  way  to  exercise  1 have  ever  seen.” 

This  best  way  to  exercise  is  aerobic 
dancing.  And  like  other  aerobic  exercises, 
the  intent  is  to  give  the  cardiovascular  system 
a workout  at  least  three  times  a week.  For  a 
good  workout,  a specific  heart  rate  goal 
must  be  reached  and  sustained  for  a certain 
length  of  lime. 

This  heart  rate  goal  is  determined  at 
the  beginning  of  the  class.  Each  student  cal- 
culates a personal  goal  based  on  age.  sex  and 
physical  condition.  Then,  during  the  class, 
students  measure  their  heart  rate  to  deter- 
mine if  they  have  reached  it  (see  page  44). 

“We  take  the  heart  rate  during  the 
class,”  Brown  continued.  “If  you  haven’t 
reached  your  target  rate,  you  have  to  work 
harder.  Likewise,  if  your  rate  is  above,  you 
have  to  slow  down  a bit.” 

What  may  seem  like  torture  and  pain 
for  some  is  pure  pleasure  for  Brown.  “1 
started  taking  aerobic  dancing  mainly  be- 
cause of  my  husband.  Fie  ran  all  the  lime 
and  was  very  active.  It  was  hard  to  sit  and 
watch  the  TV  and  eat  candy  bars  while  he 
was  out  exercising.  Seeing  what  good  condi- 
tion he  was  in  made  me  want  to  get  out  and 
start. 

BILL  C.  WALTON  wotkt  In  Ih*  Public  Allalti  Olllcc,  U 6 Arm,  In 
lanlrY  Canicr,  Fori  Banning.  Qa 
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III  “The  first  time  I took  an  aerobic 

H dance  class,  it  was  so  much  fun  — I felt  great 
U and  looked  better  — that  I wanted  to  keep  at 

I it.” 

I With  that  class  under  her  belt,  she 

^ made  the  transition  from  student  to  instruc- 
h!  tor  with  ease. 

U “My  minor  in  college  was  physical 

W education,  so  I knew  a little  about  the  body 
jand  how  to  exercise  different  muscles,”  she 
I said. 

She  started  teaching  aerobic  dancing 
while  her  husband,  Capt.  Michael  Brown, 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  After 
they  were  reassigned  to  Fort  Benning,  she 
was  an  instructor  without  a class. 

“I  really  like  teaching  and  exercising, 
and  wanted  to  get  into  aerobics  again.  I 
bugged  everyone  on  post  — the  wives’  clubs, 
recreation  services,  gyms  — looking  for  a 
class  to  teach. 

“And  while  bugging  and  waiting,  1 
taught  a stretch  and  exercise  class.  Finally, 
the  aerobic  dance  instructor  left  and  1 was 
offered  that  class,”  she  said. 

All  aerobic  dance  classes  vary  in  the 
number  of  times  students  attend,  but  they  all 
have  one  common  goal:  non-stop  movement. 

“In  my  classes,”  Brown  continued, 
“we  do  15  minutes  of  stretching  exercises  to 
get  the  muscles  warmed  up.  Then  for  the 
next  30  minutes,  we  do  non-stop  exercise 
routines  to  music.  After  that,  we  have  about 
15  minutes  of  cool  down  exercises,  where  we 
work  on  isolated  muscle  groups  like  the  sto- 
mach, hips  and  thighs. 

“I  think  it’s  necessary  with  any  aero- 
bics program  to  work  on  these  isolated  mus- 
cle groups.  Some  muscles  don’t  get  exer- 
cised. That’s  why  I have  my  students  work 
on  these  areas.” 


Being  an  instructor  involves  more 
than  moving  and  bouncing,  and  teaching 
others  to  do  the  same.  Because  aerobic  danc- 
ing is  done  to  music,  each  song  and  dance 
routine  must  be  choreographed. 

“I  do  a lot  of  it  myself,”  Brown  said. 
“I  work  out  some  exercises  with  different 
steps  and  kicks  or  hops.  I also  use  pieces  that 
have  already  been  choreographed,  and  visit 
classes  to  get  ideas  and  see  how  their  routines 
differ  from  mine. 

“But  the  important  thing  during  my 
class  is  that  I spend  as  little  time  as  possible 
on  the  steps.  It’s  not  a dance  class,  but  an  ex- 
ercise class.  By  changing  the  routines  after  a 
week,  the  students  don’t  become  bored.” 

“I  find  that  by  changing  often,  my 
students  are  trying  to  think  about  the  steps 
because  the  routine  is  new.  When  they  real- 
ize that  no  one  has  the  steps  down  perfectly, 
they  concentrate  on  the  exercises.  They  start 
to  enjoy  the  program  and  the  fun. 

“I  see  smiles  on  their  faces  during  the 
class.  They’re  clapping  their  hands  and  hav- 
ing a good  time.” 

Brown  says  she  sees  more  wives  get- 
ting out  and  joining  various  activities. 
“Their  husbands  are  training  and  gone  a lot 
of  the  time,  so  they  look  for  things  to  join 
like  aerobics,  to  have  fun,  do  something  dif- 
ferent and  meet  new  people.” 

Once  the  women  get  involved  in  the 
class.  Brown  noted,  they  begin  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  getting  and  staying  in  shape. 
“It’s  almost  like  a lifestyle.  The  body  is  like 
an  expensive  car.  You  have  to  take  care  of  it 
and  keep  it  in  shape  so  it  will  run  and  last. 

“Aerobics  is  just  plain  fun,  and  you 
don’t  have  to  have  any  special  training,” 
Brown  concluded.  “I  hope  some  of  my  en- 
thusiasm will  rub  off  on  them.”  □ 


From  left,  Debbie 
Brown  leads  her  aero- 
bic dance  class, 
• assists  Anna  Lowe 
with  exercises  for  dif- 
ferent muscles  • and 
develops  new  dance 
steps. 
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They  call  ii  the  caMle.  Ii 
siis  above  the  bluffs  of 
the  Missouri  Riser  at 
the  northern  end  on 
Fort  Leas  envs  orth, 
Kan.  The  resident-. 
1,500  men  and  vsomen,  don’t  ssant 
to  be  there.  They  have  no  choice  — 
672  professional  soldiers  keep  them 
there.  The  place  is  the  U.S.  Disci- 
plinary Barracks,  the  military  ver- 
sion of  the  "big  house.” 

“People  tend  to  forget  that 
it’s  not  only  the  prisoners  who 
spend  their  time  behind  the  walls." 
said  SFC  Ralph  E.  Thomas  Jr.,  a 
guard  shift  NCO.  “We  do  too  — 
every  day  and  every  night." 

Thomas  runs  Three-Wing 
Cell  Block.  It  is  clean  and  orderly. 
The  cells  are  stacked  five  floors  high 
and  "house”  230  prisoners.  They 
are  his  responsibility.  His  office  is  a 
converted  cell.  Thomas  takes  his  job 
seriously. 

“I  know  these  prisoners  have 
made  mistakes,  some  of  them  have 
made  big  mistakes.  But  that  doesn’t 


mean  they  are  not  human.  I don’t 
baby  them,  but  I guarantee  that  no 
one  is  abused  either,"  he  continued. 

His  immediate  subordinate. 
SSgt.  Michael  Rudnicki.  echoed  the 
comment:  "We  try  to  treat  the 
prisoners  right.  1 call  it  being  'on  the 
square’  with  them.  If  you  do  that 
and  never  lie  to  them,  they’ll  do  just 
about  anything  you  ask  them  to 
do."  He  likes  his  job  and  even  re- 
enlisted to  get  it.  "If  you  are  a 95C 
(correctional  specialist),  working 
here  is  the  top  of  the  line.  It’s  like 
playing  the  Palace." 

The  Palace,  though,  didn’t 
have  an  audience  of  inmates.  These 
NCOS  are  responsible  for  enforcing 
law  and  order  among  some  pretty 
tough  folks. 

"Sure  there  is  tension,” 
Thomas  said.  "There  is  a lot  of 
‘macho’  around  here.  Some  of  these 
guys  are  into  weights  and  stuff  and 
can  put  a pretty  mean  glare  on  you. 


SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  MICHAEL  A BROWN  It  tdi 
lof  ol  1h«  Lsmp.  ih«  Fort  Ltavtnworlh.  Kan.,  post 
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"Most  of  us  get  ourselves 
'psyched  up’  every  day  on  the  way  i 
to  work.  1 know  that  1 do.  We  call  it 
‘putting  on  the  look.’  It  is  a mental 
set.  We  are  not  looking  to  be  bad. 
just  ready  and  in  charge,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

What  they  are  in  charge  of  is 
a huge  brick  and  concrete  prison  es-  j 
tablished  by  Congress  in  1874.  Dur- 
ing the  past  century-plus,  responsi-  | 
bility  for  the  prison  has  rotated  | 
between  the  Departments  of  Justice  ' 
and  Defense.  . 

Since  1940  it  has  been  the  sole  I 
responsibility  of  DOD.  The  USDB  I 
is  the  main  maximum  confinement 
facility  for  military  prisoners. 

The  DB  houses  all  Army,  Air 
Force  and  .Marine  enlisted  pris- 
oners, and  all  officers  and  female 
prisoners  regardless  of  service.  Navy- 
enlisted  male  prisoners  are  confined 
at  Norfolk  Brig  in  Virginia.  The 
Kansas  prison  can  accommodate  up 
to  1 ,777  inmates  but  currently  is  re-  ^ 
stricted  to  1,500. 

The  cadre  and  guard  force 


Story  by  Lt.  Col.  Charles  G.  Cavanaugh  Jr. 
Photos  by  SFC  Michael  A.  Brown 


Looming  massively  behind  40-foot  high  walls,  the  USDB 
holds  1,500  military  prisoners  in  tiers  of  lighted  cells. 


represent  all  services  except 
the  Navy.  The  comman- 
dant, Army  Col.  Orson  L. 
McCotter,  wears  the  green 
tabs. 

“If  you  have  to  be  in 
prison,  this  is  the  prison  to 
be  in,”  McCotter  stated. 

“I’m  not  kidding.  This  is  a 
first-rate,  professionally 
run  institution.  The  guard 
force  is  made  up  of  men 
and  women  who  know  their 
jobs  and  do  them  well. 

They  have  tough  hours  and 
tough  working  conditions, 
but  they  are  motivated.  I 
am  constantly  amazed  at 
the  maturity  these  sergeants 
and  specialists  exhibit.  They  face 
tough  folks  and  tough  situations 
every  day.  They  get  the  job  done.” 

Most  of  the  cadre  agrees  that 
the  toughest  job  in  the  prison  is 
working  the  maximum  confinement 
area.  Discipline  is  absolute.  SSgt. 
Daniel  C.  Flynn  is  operations 
NCOIC  there.  He  is  ramrod-straight 
and  no-nonsense. 

“This  is  not  a fun  place.  The 
inmates  down  here  ‘earned’  their 
way  . . . they  are  the  hard  cases 
among  the  prison  population.  They 
have  demonstrated  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  adjust  to  the  rules  of  the  DB. 
My  guard  force  runs  this  area. 
These  prisoners  are  denied  most,  if 
not  all,  privileges.  Some  of  them  are 
very  hard-nosed.  They  figure  they 
don’t  have  much  more  to  lose,” 
Flynn  said. 

“There  is  a lot  of  name  call- 
ing,” he  continued.  “My  parentage 
has  been  questioned  many  times. 
But  you  get  used  to  it  and  always  try 
to  remember  to  be  a professional. 
Sometimes  that’s  hard,  especially 
for  the  young  guards.  I keep  a close 
eye  on  them.  If  I think  the  stress  is 
getting  to  them.  I’ll  talk  to  them  or 
give  them  a day  off.  If  they  really 
can’t  handle  it,  they’re  transferred. 

“Most  of  us  like  it  down 
here.  We  feel  we  are  handling  the 
toughest  job  in  a tough  place.  That 
gives  us  a feeling  of  pride,”  he  con- 
cluded. 

Pride  seems  to  be  a way  of 
life  in  the  DB.  You  can  see  it  in  the 
military  appearance  of  the  guards. 


You  sense  and  hear  it  from  the  civil- 
ian workforce.  The  place  is  neat  and 
clean.  The  grounds  are  policed  and 
a feeling  of  professional  discipline 
prevails.  The  motto  of  the  DB  is 
“Our  mission  your  future.”  The 
prisoners  know  the  guards  mean  it 
— from  the  minute  they  enter  the 
huge  limestone  walls. 

“I  run  the  reception  wing  of 
the  DB,”  SSgt.  Bobby  L.  Moss  said. 
“I  am  about  the  first  person  the 
prisoners  meet.  They’re  scared  when 
they  arrive.  Some  of  them  try  to 
hide  it,  but  you  know  it’s  an  act. 

“This  is  a pretty  heavy 
place,”  he  said.  “It’s  not  like  the 
local  confinement  facility  they  were 
held  in  before  being  sent  here. 

“We  keep  them  down  here 
for  the  first  two  weeks.  We  tell  them 
the  rules  and  issue  clothing  and  sun- 
dries. My  staff  really  looks  each 
prisoner  over  pretty  carefully. 
We’ve  gotten  so  we  can  spot  the 
ones  who  will  have  trouble  adjust- 
ing. 1 tell  my  guard  force  to  be  strict 
but  fair  — always  fair.  1 think  we 
really  help  shape  attitudes  during 
those  first  few  days,”  Moss  con- 
tinued. 

His  boss  agrees.  Lt.  Col. 
Tom  Tucker  is  the  director  of  cus- 
tody. He’s  the  “Top  Cop”  and  all 
the  inmates  are  his  direct  responsi- 
bility. “There  is  no  manual  to  train 
these  guards  to  be  perceptive.  The 
guys  in  reception  wing  are  amazing. 
They  can  smell  trouble  and  they 
know  how  to  handle  it.  Their  assess- 
ments are  accurate.  They  know  how 


to  read  between  the  lines,” 
Tucker  added. 

There  are  a lot  of 
lines  to  read  between.  The 
prisoners  are  as  diverse  as 
the  military  itself.  Their 
crimes  are  just  as  diverse 
too.  Of  the  1,400-plus  cur- 
rently confined,  67  percent 
have  committed  crimes 
against  other  persons.  An- 
other 14  percent  have  com- 
mitted crimes  against  prop- 
erty. Drug-related  crimes 
account  for  17  percent  and 
other  crimes  contribute  1 
percent.  Somewhat  surpris- 
ing is  the  fact  that  military 
crimes  account  for  only  1 
percent  of  the  convictions. 

“What  we  have  here  is  a rep- 
resentation of  society,”  McCotter 
stated.  “These  are  the  same  crimes 
that  are  being  committed  in  the  ci- 
vilian community.  These  individuals 
happened  to  be  in  the  military  when 
the  crime  was  committed  but  the 
military  is  not  the  reason  the  crime 
was  committed.  I think  that  is  im- 
portant to  point  out. 

“Our  population  is  younger 
— averaging  25  years  old  — than 
that  of  other  major  penitentiaries. 
Our  racial  breakout  is  about  even. 
We  have  52  percent  Caucasian  and 
48  percent  black,  41  officers  and  20 
females. 

“Our  job  is  not  just  confine- 
ment. We  are  trying  to  rehabilitate 
as  well.  We  offer  educational  op- 
portunities and  vocational  training. 
Every  inmate  has  a job  — and  1 
mean  every  inmate,”  he  said. 

Those  jobs  can  mean  work- 
ing in  the  prison  mess  hall,  grounds- 
keeping  on  post,  or  bagging  grocer- 
ies in  the  commissary.  For  some  it 
means  work  in  one  of  the  DB’s 
highly  successful  vocational  training 
programs. 

Training  is  offered  in  shoe 
repair,  silk  screening,  woodwork- 
ing, furniture  repair,  auto  repair, 
auto  body  shop,  engraving,  green- 
house skills  and  barbering.  Inmates 
seek  the  jobs  because  the  skills  are 
transferable  when  they  return  to  the 
outside  world. 

Two  of  the  more  unusual  vo- 
cational training  activities  are  the 
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DB’s  farm  and  greenhouse.  Operat- 
ing one  of  the  largest  greenhouses  in 
Kansas,  selected  inmates  have  a 
chance  to  learn  horticulture  and  to 
study  the  workings  of  a large  plant- 
production  facility. 

The  greenhouse  operates 
year-round  and  grows  everything 
from  prize-winning  roses  to  bedding 
plants  for  backyard  gardeners.  The 
plants  are  sold  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth’s military  community 
through  the  greenhouse  floral  shop, 
where  inmates  also  learn  floral  de- 
sign and  flower  arranging. 

The  USDB  farm  produces 
vegetables  and  livestock,  which  are 
also  sold  to  the  post  community. 
Minimum  custody  prisoners  do  all 
the  farm  chores.  They  live  at  the 
farm  and  learn  quickly  that  long 
hours  and  an  early  start  are  part  of 
every  farmer’s  life. 

The  farm  and  greenhouse 
round  out  an  aggressive,  well- 
staffed  work  program.  There  are  no 
idle  prisoners  in  the  USDB.  As  Mc- 
Cotter  noted,  “Inmates  don’t  have 
a lot  of  time  to  worry  and  complain. 
We  keep  them  busy  ail  the  time.” 
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"My  primary  job  is  still  the 
custody  of  the  inmates.”  said  Sgi. 
Daniel  Scott,  an  .^CO  supervisor  in 
the  shoe  repair  shop,  "but  I get  a lot 
of  satisfaction  out  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  doing  something  construaive 
for  them  as  well.  We  never  forget 
they  are  inmates,  but  at  the  same 
time  wc  see  them  in  a different  light 
than  the  cell  block  guards  do.  I 
don’t  mean  we  get  to  be  friendly 
with  the  inmates,  but  we  spend  a lot 
of  time  with  them  in  a work  envi- 
ronment. We  talk  about  more 
things. 

"I  think  vocational  training 
is  good.  We  have  civilians  here  who 
arc  real  experts  in  their  fields,  and 
they  pass  that  knowledge  on  to  the 
inmates.  Shoe  repair  is  a good  ex- 
ample. Wc  have  lists  of  employers 
who  want  these  guys  when  their  sen- 
tences are  finished.  It’s  a good-pay- 
ing job  and  that  helps  to  motivate 
the  prisoners,’’  he  added. 

Scott  has  no  soldiers  working 
for  him.  But  he  doesn’t  think  he  is 
hurting  his  professional  develop- 
ment. “.^i  first  1 was  afraid  1 would 
lose  my  skills  as  an  NCO.  1 was 
wrong.  The  vocational  shops  are 
run  on  a motivation  basis.  Each 
prisoner  is  evaluated  on  how  much 
he  wants  to  work.  It  is  my  job  to 
help  with  that  motivation.  I find 
myself  using  all  my  leadership  skills 
and  even  developing  new  ones.  The 
prisoners  are  all  former  military.  So 
in  a way  1 have  not  lost  ground  with 
the  type  of  people  I supervise.  They 
present  new  and  different  problems, 
and  1 think  that  I am  becoming  a 
better  NCO  as  1 progress  in  my 
job,”  he  concluded. 

Other  NCOS  in  the  voca- 
tional training  division  agree  with 
Scott.  “We  offer  these  people  a sec- 
ond chance.  If  they  want  to  take  it 
they  can.  If  they  don’t,  well,  no- 
body forces  them,”  said  SSgt.  Den- 
nis Boyd,  NCOIC  of  the  upholstery 
shop.  “We’re  proud  of  what  we  do. 
and  1 think  we  have  interesting  and 
useful  jobs.  1 do  want  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  promotion  beyond  E-6  in 
our  field  is  tough.  1 don’t  think  it’s 
fair,  but  then,  1 know  there  are  not 
that  many  military  prisons  around 
— certainly  none  as  big  as  this 
one.” 


.And  big  it  is.  The  castle  area 
encompasses  12  acres  inside  the 
walls  and  is  added  to  by  an  adjoin- 
ing five-acre  recreation  area.  The 
prison  farm  covers  another  2,230 
acres.  A local  parolee  unit  covers 
another  three-acre  traa.  The  castle 
itself  consists  of  eight  wings  pro- 
jecting from  a central  rotunda  and  is 
surrounded  by  massive  limestone 
and  brick  w alls  reaching  41  feet  high 
in  certain  areas. 

The  walls  are  studded  with 
guard  towers  and  ringed  by  barbed 
wire.  Tower  guard  is  the  normal 
first  assignment  for  a new  junior 
member  of  the  guard  force. 

Sp4  Craig  R.  Salie  is  a recent 
arrival  on  the  guard  force.  His  pri- 
mary job  is  to  pull  an  eight-hour 
shift  on  the  east  wall  center  tower. 
“I  like  my  job.  but  to  tell  the  truth 
it’s  boring.  I have  an  area  I must 
watch.  Believe  me  you  can  get  sick 
of  looking  at  the  same  area  for  eight 
hours.  The  other  thing  1 don’t  like  is 
being  alone.  We  can’t  read  or  any- 
thing. I understand  why  not,  but  I’ll 
be  glad  when  I’m  finished  with 
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tower  duty,”  Salie  said. 

Tower  duty  doesn’t  last  for- 
ever, but  it  is  an  excellent  way  to  get 
guard  personnel  used  to  being 
around  prisoners.  Tucker  explained: 
“Every  new  guard  we  get  has  had 
training.  But  that’s  not  always 
enough  to  prepare  them  to  get  right 
in  with  the  prison’s  main  popula- 
tion. We  try  to  ease  them  in.  Guard 
tower  duty  is  important  work  but  it 
doesn’t  require  the  immediate,  inti- 
mate contact  that  cell-block  duty  re- 
quires. I think  it  is  a good  way  to 
start  a new  guard.  After  some  tower 
time  they  understand  how  the  prison 
works  and  they  have  been  around 
inmates.  This  is  just  a way  of  getting 
their  feet  wet.” 

Sgt.  Jacqueline  Wiley  re- 
members getting  her  feet  wet  about 
two  years  ago.  “I  arrived  here  right 
out  of  AIT.  I was  18  years  old,  a pri- 
vate, and  I was  scared  to  death. 
When  I arrived,  they  were  having 
work  call.  There  were  more  than  a 
thousand  inmates  pouring  out  of  the 
castle.  I was  terrified. 

“I  got  used  to  it.  First,  I was 


Far  left,  vocational  train- 
ing opportunities  are  of- 
fered at  the  USDB.  SFC 
Fred  H.  Wake  III  shows 
silkscreening  tech- 
niques to  an  inmate. 

• Center,  using  a cell  as 
his  office,  SFC  Ralph  E. 
Thomas  Jr.  counsels  an 
inmate.  • Above,  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Oper- 
ations Response  Team 
are  trained  in  riot  and 
demonstration  proce- 
dures. Part  of  the  train- 
ing includes  rappelling 
from  the  prison’s  walls. 

• Left,  Sgt.  Daniel  Scott 
instructs  an  inmate  in 
the  proper  method  of 
shoe  repair.  Many  in- 
mates trained  in  voca- 
tional activities  are 
recruited  by  civilian  in- 
dustry after  they  are  re- 
leased. 
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assigned  to  the  to^^er  for  the  mid- 
night shift.  1 was  bored  out  of  my 
mind  but  I got  over  the  fear  of  being 
around  inmates.  After  a couple  of 
months  of  that.  I was  ready  to  go  to 
work  in  the  women’s  domicile.”  she 
added.  “Things  came  around  pretty 
fast  for  me.  I’m  real  proud  of  what  I 
have  accomplished,  and  I’m  very 
proud  that  I am  on  the  SORT 
team.” 

The  Special  Operations  Re- 
sponse Team  is  a highly  trained, 
special-mission  force  made  up  of 
approximately  40  hand-picked 
members  of  the  guard  force.  SORT 
members  volunteer  for  the  duty. 
They  do  a lot  of  extra  training  and 
are  the  prison’s  troubleshooters. 

Trained  in  riot  tactics,  rap- 
pelling. and  the  use  of  gas  and 
chemical  suppressants,  these  sol- 
diers are  ready  to  put  dow  n any  kind 
of  trouble  that  erupts.  The  team  is 
used  to  assist  the  guard  force  in  cell 
relocation  missions  if  there  is  a pos- 
sibility of  violence. 

They  would  be  called  on  to 
disperse  any  riot  or  to  handle  pas- 
sive demonstrations  such  as  sit- 
downs.  So  far  they  have  only  used 
their  talents  for  cell  relocations. 

“1  like  the  extra  training  1 
get.”  said  SORT  member  Sp4 
Charles  White.  “We  learn  a lot  of 
useful  things,  and  I’m  kind  of 
pleased  to  be  a member  of  w hat  1 see 
as  an  elite  group.” 

Sp4  James  Loy  agrees:  “We 
all  have  primary  jobs  and  the  SORT 
training  takes  some  extra  time,  but  1 
think  it  is  worthwhile.  I’ve  learned 
to  rappel  and  we’ve  received  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  sniper  and  night- 
vision  scopes.  Our  NCOs  are  top 
notch.  If  they  ever  need  us  to  do  a 
job.  we’ll  be  ready.” 

SFC  Charles  Oxley.  SORT 
NCOIC.  summed  it  up:  “We  can 
handle  anything  that  comes  down 
around  here.  1 know  my  team  is 
physically  fit.  I know  we  have  the 
right  gear  and  I know  we  train  hard. 
1 think  the  inmates  know  it  too.  We 
don’t  practice  in  private.  They  see 
us  and  know  what  wc  can  do.  I 
think  that  is  a good  preventive 
measure.” 

SORT  members  are  experts 
with  the  three-foot  riot  baton.  As 


they  go  into  a riot  formation,  com- 
plete with  plexiglass  shields,  hel- 
mets. gas  masks  and  sidearms.  it  is 
easy  to  believe  Oxley’s  confident  as- 
sessment. 

Though  the  SORT  has  not 
been  used  to  quell  any  major  dis- 
turbance at  the  DB.  the  soldiers  con- 
tinue to  train  for  any  contingency. 
Their  tactics  and  training  arc  widely 
respected  and  a special  film  showing 
their  expertise  was  prepared  for  and 
presented  to  the  .American  Correc- 
tional Association  Convention  held 
recently  in  Toronto. 

Sgt.  Mildred  Irvin  is  .NCOIC 
of  the  women’s  domicile.  She’s  re- 
sponsible for  the  20  prisoners 
housed  there.  No  fraternization  is 
allowed. 


Tower  guard  is  a lonely  but  vital  job  at 
the  USDS.  SP4  Craig  R.  Salie  pulls  the 
midday  shift  on  the  prison's  east  wall. 


“Basically  we  do  the  same 
job  as  the  male  guards.”  Irvin  said. 
“Our  inmates  are  not  kept  in  the 
same  type  of  cell  area  and  there  are 
nowhere  near  as  many  of  them,  but 
the  duties  are  about  the  same.  .Ml 
the  female  inmates  have  jobs  and  all 
have  duties  in  the  cell  area.  We 
don’t  get  the  same  type  of  verbal 
abuse  as  the  male  guards,  but  there 
are  other  types  of  problems. 

“1  think  the  women  pris- 
oners complain  more.  Maybe  it’s 
harder  for  them  to  be  here.  1 don’t 
know.  This  domicile  is  run  by  fe- 
male guards.  We  do  it  all.  If  there  is 
a problem  here,  we  handle  it.  I’m 
proud  of  that  and  I love  corrections 


work.  1 get  a feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment.’’ she  said. 

Irvin  added  that  she  thought 
the  training  programs  at  the  USDB 
were  good.  “I  think  that  we  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  learn  on 
the  job.  1 have  never  felt  any  lack  of 
confidence  about  knowing  what  I 
am  doing.”  The  female  inmates  Ir- 
vin supervises  wear  light  blue  prison 
uniforms,  but  their  routine  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  male  inmates. 
“W  c keep  things  in  order  here.”  she 
concluded. 

Everyihing  is  not  perfect  in 
the  DB.  “We  have  problems.”  Mc- 
Cottcr  said.  “You  can’t  run  a place 
like  this  without  problems.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  they  are  not  big 
problems  or  problems  without  solu- 
tions.” 

Stress  is  one  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  guard  force.  “It’s 
tough  to  come  in  here  and  listen  to 
the  prisoners  badmouthing  you  all 
day  long  and  then  go  home  and  face 
the  same  stuff  from  the  wife.”  said 
one  young  guard. 

Another  said  it  a different 
way:  “We  are  always  around  un- 
happy and  sometimes  downright 
hostile  people.  It  wears  on  you.  If 
you  are  not  careful,  you  turn  to 
booze  or  something  else.” 

“There  is  no  simple  solution 
to  stress,”  Tucker  said.  “I  know 
that  all  of  us  watch  for  it  in  each 
other.  Our  mental  health  people 
give  lectures  and  explain  how  stress 
works.  We  know  we  will  never  get 
rid  of  stress,  but  I think  we  do  a 
good  job  of  facing  up  to  it.” 

Facing  up  is  ihe  reality  of 
duty  in  a big  place  with  a big  mis- 
sion. The  guards  admit  to  stress  — 
to  boredom  — and  to  fear  in  an  en- 
vironment in  which  six  men  sit  on 
death  row.  Shifts  work  around  the 
clock  every  day  of  the  year.  There 
are  few  thanks  and  little  laughter. 

Guards  speak  the  “hard  as 
nails”  jargon  of  the  inmates,  and 
they  “put  on  the  look”  every  time 
they  enter  the  walls.  Running  the 
DB  is  their  job,  and  they  are  proud 
of  what  they  are  accomplishing  — 
their  wartime  mission  every  day  of 
the  year.  For  most  of  them,  getting 
“sent  to  Leavenworth”  has  been  a 
rewarding  experience.  □ 
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“Nice  hat,  man!  Wanna  trade?” 
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“I  think  I need  a rest  . . . Yesterday, 
I put  my  son  on  K.P.  and  made  one 
of  my  recruits  sit  in  the  corner!” 


. . then  I told  him,  to  get  any  of  my 
people,  you’ll  have  to  beg,  borrow 
or  steal  ’em!” 
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VEAP  and  ROTC 


Mechanics’  Answer 

• Meet  THE.  It  stands  for  the  Transportable 
Helicopter  Enclosure.  The  shelter  is  being  tested 
and  is  large  enough  to  service  utility,  attack  and 
scout  helicopters.  THE  can  be  equipped  with 
climate  controls,  lights  and  electricity.  It's  also 
light-tight,  meaning  it  can  operate  under  black- 
out conditions.  The  enclosure's  air-pressure 
modules  make  a structure  which  measures  84 
feet  long,  26  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high.  Set-up 
with  eight  workers  takes  about  two  hours. 


• If  you  want  to  separate  to  attend  college 
and  then  enroll  in  ROTC,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
use  benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Educational 
Assistance  Program  unless  you  have  served  at 
least  24  months'  active  duty  or  have  a special 
discharge.  Call  AUTOVON  221-9800  for  details. 


• If  you're  assigned  overseas, 
you  can  buy  an  American  Rabbit  — 
made  by  Volkswagen  in  the  United 
States,  that  is.  The  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Service  has  a con- 
tract with  Volkswagen  of  America 
to  sell  sedan  and  pickup  truck 
Rabbits.  AAFES  customers  can 
either  take  delivery  overseas  or 
upon  return  to  the  states.  Pur- 
chases can  be  made  with  VW  repre- 
sentatives, who  are  located  with 
the  reps  of  other  auto  companies  at 
overseas  AAFES  locations. 

• Surcharge  funds  of  more  than 
$279  million  will  pay  for  new  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  18 
commissaries— from  Pusan,  South 
Korea,  to  Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto 
Rico,  from  Vint  Hill  Farms,  Va.,  to 
Fort  Irwin,  Calif.  This  announce- 
ment by  the  Troop  Support  Agency 
at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  comes  on  the 
heels  of  the  recent  surcharge  in- 
crease to  5 percent.  The  projects 
are  in  the  current  commissary  ma- 
jor construction  program. 


About  the  Weight  Control  Program 

• —Soldiers  who  meet  the  new  weight  standards  will  not  have  a 
body  fat  measurement  unless  the  unit  commander  requests  one 
because  they  app>ear  to  have  excess  fat.  Soldiers  who  have  more 
body  fat  than  the  standards  allow  will  be  flagged  and  placed  in  a 
weight  control  progfram. 

—Under  Army  Regulation  600-9,  units  must  weigh  all  new 
personnel  during  the  PT  test  or  at  least  every  six  months.  Those 
who  were  weighed  before  the  reg"s  effective  date  of  April  15  should 
be  weighed  again  during  the  next  PT  test  or  after  six  months, 
whichever  comes  first. 

—Overweight  soldiers  who  show  no  weight  loss  in  any  two 
consecutive  months  or  have  not  made  enough  progress  in  six  months 
toward  their  goal  could  face  separation.  This  does  not  apply  to 
soldiers  at  or  below  the  screening  table  weight  who  have  been 
identified  by  commanders  to  have  a body  fat  exam  based  on 
appearance.  These  soldiers  will  continue  in  the  weight  control 
program  until  they  meet  body  fat  standards. 

— The  new  regulation  states  that  soldiers  who  exceed  the 
standards  will  not  attend  courses  in  the  NCO  Education  S>’stem 
beyond  initial  entry  training  for  enlisted  soldiers  and  courses  bevond 
basic  branch  course  or  equivalent  for  officers.  This  applies  to  both 
resident  and  non-resident  courses.  It  also  includes  civilian  schooling 
such  as  degree  completion  and  graduate  level  programs. 

—A  grandfather  clause,  in  effect  until  mid-October,  allows 
soldiers  of  all  ages  who  meet  any  age  group's  weight  table  or  body 
fat  standards  to  re-enlist  or  extend  if  otherwise  eligible. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Page  2) 
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Army  Seeks  Airborne  Volunteers 

• The  Army  is  looking  for  soldiers  in  MOSs  13F,  16R  and  16S,  in 
grades  E-1  through  E-6,  to  volunteer  for  airborne  training  and 
assignments.  After  the  training,  soldiers  will  be  assigned  to  airborne 
positions  in  units  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C,,  or  in  Alaska  or  Italy. 

Incentives  for  soldiers  on  jump  status  include  $83  per  month  in 
jump  pay  and  100  added  promotion  points  for  E-5s  or  50  for  E-6s,  if 
they  are  qualified  and  serving  in  an  airborne  duty  position. 

For  more  information,  contact  MSgt.  Wayland  Farley  at 
AUTOVON  221-8052. 

VA  Cemetery  Opens  in  Quantico 

• The  Veterans  Administration's  newest  national  cemetery  has 
just  opened  for  burials.  The  775-acre  site,  25  miles  south  of 
Washington,  belonged  to  Quantico  Marine  Base,  Va.,  before  the  VA 
took  possession  in  1977.  When  fully  developed,  the  cemetery  will 
provide  200,000  grave  spaces. 

Of  the  108  cemeteries  in  the  VA  system,  only  60  have  grave 
space  available  and  48  have  no  remaining  space  for  initial 
interments.  Two  more  sites  are  under  design. 

Burial  in  national  cemeteries  is  available  to  veterans  dis- 
charged under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable.  Burial  is  also 
available  to  an  eligible  veteran's  spouse  and  minor  children,  and 
sometimes  to  unmarried  adult  children. 


• The  United  States  and 
West  Germany  have  issued 
the  design  of  the  stamp  which 
honors  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
German  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  The  stamps 
were  issued  about  a week 
apart  during  April  and  May. 


• These  four  40-cent  in- 
ternational airmail  stamps 
feature  the  Olympic  sports  of 
men's  shot  put,  gymnastics 
and  weightlifting,  and  wom- 
en's swimming.  These  are  the 
first  of  several  issues  com- 
memorating the  1984  Olym- 
pic Games  to  be  played  in  Los 
Angeles  next  summer.  An- 
other block  is  being  released 
this  month. 


Power  Plant  Class 

• The  Army  is  looking  for  sol- 
diers interested  in  operating,  main- 
taining and  rebuilding  large 
electrical  power  plants.  Qualified 
soldiers  begin  the  Prime  Power 
Production  Course  this  month  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Applications,  however,  are 
being  accepted  for  the  next  class, 
which  starts  in  January  1984. 
Graduates  receive  primary  MOS 
52E  with  an  additional  skill 
identifier  in  mechanical,  electrical 
or  instrumentation  areas. 

The  American  Council  on 
Education  has  recommended  that 
course  graduates  receive  up  to  59 
semester  hours'  college  credit. 
Those  who  complete  the  course 
also  can  take  the  exam  for  the 
third-class  license  offered  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Uniform 
Licensing  of  Power  Engineers. 

For  more  information  on  the 
course,  call  AUTOVON  354- 
5235/5241;  toll-free  (800)  336- 

3095,  extension  5235  or  5241;  or 
commercial  (703)  664-5235/5241. 
The  Army's  Facilities  Engineering 
Support  Agency  is  proponent  for 
the  course. 
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DATELINE:EXCELLENCE 

Comp«l«d  by  Sl*v*  Hara 

Only  the  best ... 

Sp5  David  Neal  is  Soldier  of  the  Year  of  the  U.S.  Army  Postal  Group,  Europe.  A finance 
clerk  with  the  115th  Postal  Detachment  in  Kaiserslautern,  West  Germany,  Neal  is  the  third 
consecutive  soldier  from  the  unit  to  win  command  title....  Sgt.  Patricia  A.  Greer  is  the  21st 
Support  Command  Soldier  of  the  Year.  She's  a computer  programmer  with  Combat  Equipment 
Group,  Europe....  Medical  Department  Activity  Soldier  of  the  Year  at  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  is  Sp4 
Russell  S.  Parrish,  an  environmental  health  technician....  Sp4  Carol  A.  Seymour  of  the  Army 
Garrison  at  Fort  Drum,  N.Y.,  was  recently  named  a "Yellow  Rose,"  by  the  Watertown  (N.Y.) 
Professional  Business  Women....  Sp4  Roxanne  Barron,  a 699th  Maintenance  Company  personnel 
clerk  in  Hanau,  West  Germany,  is  the  3rd  Support  Command's  Soldier  of  the  Year....  Sp5  Kerry 
Taylor  is  Soldier  of  the  Year  of  the  Army  Garrison,  Okinawa....  U.S.  Army,  Europe's  Outstanding 
Aviator  of  the  Year  is  CWO  3 Mark  E.  Metzger,  a Cobra  helicopter  pilot  assigned  to  HHC,  3rd 
Aviation  Battalion  (Combat),  3rd  Infantry  Division.... 

Gnrr-r-r-r-r!  Freeze!  You’re  busted,  dog  breath! 

Capt.  Arnaldo  Claudio  of  the  66th  MP  Company  in  Karlsruhe,  West  Germany,  is  probably 
cut  from  the  same  cloth  as  "Hill  Street  Blues"  Mick  Belker.  Claudio  recently  received  the  Army 
Achievement  Medal  for  heroism  last  Dec.  4.  Awakened  by  a neighbor's  screams  at  3:30  a.m.,  the  ^ 

5-foot-8  Claudio  dashed  into  the  apartment  house  stairwell  in  time  to  confront  a 6-foot-3  suspect  ] 

intent  on  leaving.  The  two  scuffled  and  the  suspect  broke  free,  but  Claudio  chased  and  nailed  the 
bad  guy— had  him  cuffed  and  waiting  when  an  MP  backup  arrived.  The  suspect  was  charged  with 
attempted  rape.... 

PFC  Dan  Lane  of  the  110th  Quartermaster  Company  at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  was  having  his 
car  fixed  at  a nearby  Savannah  shopping  center  when  he  noticed  two  people  chasing  a kid.  He 
joined  in  the  chase  and  caught  up  with  the  youngster. 

"He  started  telling  me  he  didn't  take  any  wallets  before  I'd  even  said  anything,"  Lane  said. 
"Then  he  realized  he  had  one  in  his  hand,  and  he  threw  it  on  the  ground.  I didn't  think  about  it  at 
the  time,  but  1 didn't  even  know  if  he  was  armed.  Afterward,  1 remembered  him  reaching  into  his 
back  pocket  for  something— it  could  have  been  a gun."  Fortunately,  it  wasn't. 

The  company  that  was  robbed  sent  Lane  a letter  of  thanks. 

Only  the  best,  part  II  . . . 

Winners  of  this  year's  James  A.  Carroll  Jr.  awards  for  Army  club  management  excellence 
are  MSgt.  Frank  C.  Grosspietsch,  Fort  Myer,  Va.;  Sgt.  Maj.  Clearottis  Birge,  Hanau,  West 
Germany;  CWO  Gary  Ankenbauer,  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah;  CWO  Herbert  Peterson,  Fulda, 

West  Germany;  Maj.  Thomas  Lee,  Fort  Polk,  La.;  and  Benny  Talton,  Bremerhaven,  West 
Germany.... 

SFC  George  W.  Shell  of  the  512th  MP  Company  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  was  honored  as  a 
Law  Enforcement  Officer  of  the  Year  by  the  Sierra  Vista  (Ariz.)  Exchange  Club.  The  Army 
credits  Shell  with  effectively  leading  a physical  security  program  that  has  resulted  in  major 
reductions  in  losses  and  thefts  on  the  post.... 

The  84th  Artillery  Detachment,  512th  Artillery  Group,  received  the  2nd  German  Korps 
Medal  in  ceremonies  in  Ulm,  West  Germany,  for  outstanding  performance  and  cooperation  with 
civil  authorities  in  two  1982  projects.... 

The  Army  Salutes  Maintenance  Excellence 

Top  winners  in  the  Army's  first  Chief  of  Staff  Awards  for  Maintenance  Excellence 
competition  are  the  96th  Transportation  Company  (Heavy  Truck),  180th  Transportation  Battalion 
at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  light  category;  B Company,  54th  Engineers,  130th  Engineer  Brigade,  V 
Corps  in  Europe,  intermediate  category;  and  2nd  Battalion,  6th  Infantry  in  West  Berlin,  heavy 
category.  Awards  were  presented  in  mid-April  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Morrell  Is  New  SMA 


• The  new  sergeant  major  of  the  Army,  Glen  E.  Morrell,  became 
the  Army's  top  enlisted  man  July  1.  He  replaced  SMA  William  A. 
Connelly,  who  retired  June  30. 

Morrell  will  serve  with  the  Army  chief  of  staff  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  will  be  his  senior  advisor  on  matters  pertaining  to  enlisted 
soldiers. 

Tm  just  happy  to  have  been  selected  as  sergeant  major  of  the 
Army  --  to  represent  the  soldiers,"  Morrell  said.  "It's  a good  feeling 
to  know  that  the  work  I've  done  culminates  at  that  position.  1 
attribute  my  success  to  the  people  and  soldiers  who  have  worked  for 
me. 

"Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  Connelly  has  done  a great  job," 
Morrell  continued.  "He  has  put  the  Army  in  the  proper  direction 
concerning  the  soldiers.  I intend  to  keep  focused  in  that  direction." 

Morrell,  47,  has  28  years'  active  service.  His  most  recent 
assignment  was  as  command  sergeant  major  of  Forces  Command. 
He  has  also  served  as  command  sergeant  major  of  a ranger  battalion, 
a Special  Forces  battalion  and  the  Army  Recruiting  Command.  His 
awards  include  the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

Morrell  is  a native  of  Wick  Tyler,  W.  Va.  He  and  his  wife, 
Karen,  have  three  children. 


Retirement  and  Promotion 

• MILPERCEN  recently  spelled  out  the  Army's  policy  concerning 
soldiers  who  are  selected  for  promotion  after  their  requests  for 
retirement  are  approved. 

A soldier  whose  retirement  is  approved  before  the  convening 
date  of  a promotion  board  is  not  eligible  for  promotion  considera- 
tion. If  a soldier  is  erroneously  selected,  the  servicing  military 
personnel  office  should  notify  MILPERCEN  of  the  error  so  the 
soldier's  name  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  recommended  promotion 
list. 

Additionally,  MILPERCEN  will  not  withdraw  an  approved 
retirement  to  permit  a soldier  to  accept  an  erroneously  awarded 
promotion.  Withdrawal  may  be  authorized  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
service  and  extreme  hardship.  Should  MILPERCEN  withdraw  the 
approved  retirement,  however,  the  soldier  is  not  reinstated  on  the 
promotion  list. 

The  rules  are  different  for  a soldier  whose  retirement  is 
approved  on  or  after  the  convening  date  of  a promotion  board.  If 
selected,  the  soldier  remains  on  the  list  in  a non-promotable  status. 
If  MILPERCEN  approves  the  retirement  withdrawal,  the  soldier  will 
become  promotable. 

Affected  soldiers  and  those  seeking  more  details  on  these 
policies  should  visit  their  local  personnel  office. 


Tryouts 

• The  U.S.  Army  Parachute 
Team,  the  Golden  Knights,  has  ten- 
tatively set  its  annual  tryouts  for 
Sept.  25  through  Nov.  4.  Applica- 
tions must  be  in  by  Sept.  1.  Active 
duty  E-ls  through  E-6s  who  have  at 
least  150  free  fall  jumps  and  are 
actively  using  a ram-air  canopy 
may  apply.  Applicants  should  have 
at  least  two  years  remaining  on 
their  current  enlistments  or  be 
willing  to  extend  or  re-enlist  if 
accepted.  They  must  have  clean 
records  and  not  be  on  orders  or 
alerted  for  overseas  service.  Those 
now  overseas  must  complete  five- 
sixths  of  their  tour  by  Dec.  31. 

Soldiers  wishing  an  applica- 
tion, should  write  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Parachute  Team,  ATTN:  1st  Sgt. 

Paul  Reynolds,  P.O.  Box  126,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  28307. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Page  54) 


• Congress  has  markedly  low- 
ered the  ceiling  on  U.S.  military 
strength  authorizations  in  Europe, 
effective  Sept.  30.  To  ensure  that 
the  strength  does  not  exceed  the 
ceiling,  soldiers  on  orders  to  Eu- 
rope with  an  availability  month  of 
October  1983  or  later  will  not  be 
granted  any  assignment  adjust- 
ments that  would  cause  them  to 
arrive  before  Oct.  1. 

• The  new  address  for  officers 
who  wish  to  review  their  official 
file  is  MILPERCEN,  ATTN: 
DAPC-MSR-S,  200  Stovall  St., 
Alexandria,  Va.  22332. 

• The  establishment  of  a sepa- 
rate Army  aviation  branch  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  The  decision  to  create  a 
special  branch  stemmed  from  Army 
aviation's  broadened  role  as  a com- 
bat maneuver  element  and  person- 
nel management  considerations. 
The  new  branch  headquarters  will 
be  located  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 


New  Promotion  Point  Worksheet 

• Look  for  a new  promotion  point  worksheet  for  E-5  and  E-6 
promotion  boards  to  hit  the  field  in  September.  The  new  worksheet 
is  scheduled  to  be  used  in  November  for  E-5  promotions  and  in 
February  for  E-6  promotions. 

The  1,000  possible  promotion  points  will  be  distributed  as 
follows:  active  federal  service,  up  to  50  points;  time  in  grade,  up  to 
50  points;  duty  performance,  up  to  250  points;  SQT,  up  to  200  points; 
awards  and  decorations,  up  to  50  points;  military  education,  up  to 
100  points;  civilian  education,  up  to  50  points;  marksmanship,  up  to 
25  points;  physical  readiness  test,  up  to  25  points;  promotion  board, 
up  to  200  points. 

The  new  worksheet  increases  the  company  commander's  input, 
adds  PT  and  marksmanship  as  scoring  factors,  and  assigns  new  point 
values  to  scoring  factors  with  a new  emphasis  on  self-improvement 
efforts  and  unit-training  activities.  Other  specific  changes,  and 
instructions  for  use  of  the  form,  will  be  issued  with  the  form. 

Respiratory  Specialists  Needed 

• MILPERCEN  is  looking  for  Career  Management  Field  91 
soldiers  interested  in  applying  for  the  Respiratory  Specialist  Course. 
The  next  available  class  starts  Sept.  1 at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 
Applicants  must  be  E-4s  or  below,  have  served  at  least  one  year  in  a 
CMF  91  MOS  and  have  a GT  or  ST  score  of  at  least  100.  They  must 
also  have  at  least  one  year  of  high  school  or  college  algebra  and 
achieve  a 10th  grade  comprehension  level  in  math  on  the  Adult  Basic 
Education  test.  The  test  is  available  at  education  centers. 


Small  Unit  Support  Vehicle 

• Soldiers  at  the  U.S.  Army  Cold  Regions 
Test  Center,  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  conducted 
feasibility  tests  this  spring  on  the  Small  Unit 
Support  Vehicle  (left)  in  temperatures  down  to  50 
degrees  below  zero. 

The  SUSV  is  a lightweight  tracked  vehicle 
expected  to  improve  the  Army's  ability  to  move 
troops  and  supplies  across  country,  especially  in 
snow.  Army  units  now  use  skis,  snowshoes  and 
sleds  to  move  across  snow. 

The  vehicle  was  designed  by  the  Swedes  as 
a troop  mover,  but  the  U.S.  version  is  designed 
to  carry  equipment  because  there  is  no  armor 
protection.  Soldiers  will  ski  or  be  pulled  on  skis 
behind  the  vehicle.  Carrying  a 2,500-pound 
payload,  the  SUSV  has  reached  speeds  of  up  to  60 
kilometers  per  hour  in  testing. 
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UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 

I was  impressed  with  the  inside 
front  cover  photogroph  by  SSgt  . Cory 
L.  Kieffer  in  the  May  issue  of 
SOLDIERS. 

In  reading  the  mogozine,  I was 
unable  to  locate  ony  information 
regarding  the  photo.  I just  assumed  it 
was  from  the  Notional  Cemetery  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I would  like  to  know  if  the  some 
wording  is  used  today  on  the  markers 
for  the  unknown  soldiers. 

Mory  Badge  tt 
Oollas,  Texas 

SSgt.  Kieffer  took  the  photo  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Cemetery  in 
Florence,  Italy.  The  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in 
Arlington  Cemetery  reads: 

HERE  RESTS  IN 
HONORED  GLORY 
AN  AMERICAN 
SOLDIER 

KNOWN  BUT  TO  COD 

TO  YOUR  HEALTH 
In  regard  to  the  recent  article  in 
the  April  1983  issue  of  SOLDIERS  in 
the  What's  New  department,  "To  Your 
Heolth,"  obout  Emergency  Medical 
Technician  Training  the  article  was 
most  interesting  and  such  training  is,  I 
ogree,  in  great  need,  not  only  in  the 
civilian  circle,  but  also  here  in  the 
military.  For  those  combat  medical 
MOSs  and  units  such  training  ond  skills 
would  be  good  as  a rabbit's  foot. 

I am  a bosic  military  medical 
specialist  (Army)  who  desires  further 
emergency  medical  training  and  skills. 
I've  heard  plenty  of  rumors  concerning 
EMTT  of  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center.  And  now  your  article 
somewhof  confirms  this  truth.  Not 
having  such  suitable  ond  available 
troining  here,  and  no  address  ot  which 


to  contact  the  center  at  Walter  Reed, 
your  mogozine  is  one  avenue  open  to 
nr>e.  Con  you  fill  rne  in?  Does  the 
Army  orronge  for  medical  persons  to 
receive  this  training? 

Sp5  Roger  Osborne 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

The  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  stated  that  you  should  contact 
your  local  MEDD.AC  Plans,  Operations 
and  Training  Officer,  or  the  installa- 
tion education  center.  Both  should  be 
able  to  help  yvu. 


The  February  1983  issue  of 
SOLDIERS  carried  on  article  that 
deserves  comment.  The  story 
"Combat  Medics"  mode  mention  of  a 
unit  called  2nd  Bn.,  123rd  Armored 


Division,  Kentucky  Army  NatiorK]| 
Guard.  To  the  best  of  my  krsowledge, 
there  ore  only  two  Notionol  Guord 
armored  divisions  - the  ^»9th  in  Texas 
and  the  SOth  in  hiew  Jersey.  I hove 
never  heard  of  o 123rd,  and  I suspect 
thot  the  true  designation  is  something 
like  2nd  Bn.,  123rd  Armor. 

2d  Lf.  Timothy  O.  Moriarity 

'Willioms  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz.  ^ 

You  are  correct. 

A GOOD  POINT 

If  ever  a letter  published  in  Feed- 
bock  required  editorial  comment,  it  is 
the  letter  in  the  May  1983  SOLDIERS 
from  the  soldier  who  related  his  exper- 
ience of  rolling  a von  four  times  offer 
losing  control  of  his  vehicle  ot  80 
miles  per  hour.  He  did  walk  owoy  <k#e 
to  use  of  his  seat  belt.  It  is  amozing 
how  prudent  one  con  be  on  one  hand 
and  so  stupid  on  the  other.  Eighty 
miles  per  hour  in  a van  - not  very 
smart.  Fortunotely,  his  Occident 
wasn't  o multiple  vehicle  Occident.  He 
could  hove  walked  away  after  killirtg  ■ 
someone  else.  SLOW  DOWN  AND  |l] 

LIVE.  r 

MSgt.  Robert  A.  Willioms  j, 

Woodbridge,  Va. 

WANTED  MORE 

This  letter  is  in  reference  to  the  y 
article  "Together  Again:  Vietnam  51 

Vets,"  in  March  1983  SOLDIERS.  j 

I was  unpleasantly  surprised  to  find  I 

such  0 short  article  dealing  with  o very  J 

important  day  ond  very  important  • 

people.  I 

The  men  and  women  who  served  Jj 
and  died  in  Vietnom  deserve  more  R 

resfject,  understanding  ond  attention  | 

than  they  hove  received  in  the  (xist.  I 

I folly  expect  such  a small  orticle  || 
in  a civilian  mogozine  or  newspoper.  II 
But  in  a mogozine  for  ond  about  ]l 
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soldiers,  I really  expected  something 
more. 

Please  try  a little  harder  next 
time.  I have  enjoyed  your  magazine  in 
the  past,  and  I hope  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Mary  Ann  Coneau 

APO  New  York 

SOLDIERS  feels  that  the  article 
and  color  cover  paid  deserved  tribute 
to  the  Vietnam  veterans.  Quantity  is 
not  always  the  full  measure  of  quality. 
Vie  appreciate  your  sincere  interest  in 
this  matter.  SOLDIERS  will  continue 
to  highlight  Vietnam  veterans  in 
upcoming  issues. 

CUTTING  COMMENT 

Don't  you  people  think  enough  is 
enough?  People  in  the  Army  know 
what's  involved.  When  the  time  comes 
everybody  knows  what  they  have  to  do. 
The  females  that  used  to  be  shown  on 
the  back  cover  were  very,  very  nice. 
As  a male  counterpart,  seeing  males 
on  the  back  was  even  understandable 
for  the  females  in  the  Army,  but  now  - 
the  bayonet!  You  have  to  be  kidding  - 
I guess  next  will  be  an  enlargement  of 
an  M-16  type  bullet  with  a phrase  "To 
shatter  the  enemies'  skulls!  The  flight 
of  the  bullet!"  ENOUGH  is  ENOUGH!! 

SSgt.  Pedro  R.  Aguilar 

Houston,  Texas 

POINTED  VIEW 

Reference  your  story  "Spirit  of  the 
Bayonet"  in  May  1983  SOLDIERS. 

GOOD! 

Someone  sees  the  need  to  use  those 
things  that  open  cans,  clean  finger- 
nails, whittle  wood,  etc.  Someone 
knows  the  primary  purpose,  and  some 
of  the  Army  can  use  that  weapon. 

Now  the  people  in  that  unit  have 
another  method  of  helping  the  other 
guy,  the  enemy,  die  for  his  country. 


And  they  can  live  for  their  own.  The 
boyonet  is  not  the  weapon  to  use 
"when  they  run  out  of  bullets."  It  is 
the  weapon  to  use  instead  of  bullets 
when  you  are  close  enough  to  use  it. 
All  units,  all  troops  should  be  able  to 
use  every  method  of  self  protection 
available. 

Again  I say  - GOOD  - I hope  the 
Army  will  reinstate  bayonet  training 
and  that  all  combat  arms  take  it  as 
another  means  to  accomplish'  their 
mission. 

George  E.  Bolin 
Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 

NAMBU  KEIKI 

While  I was  reading  the  story 
"Deadline  At  le  Shima"  (April),  I 
happened  to  notice  one  minor  flaw. 
On  page  18,  the  story  on  how  Ernie 
Pyle  met  his  death  by  Japanese 
machine  gun  fire  was  partially  correct. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Japanese 
Army  did  in  fact  have  a weapon  by  the 
name  of  Nambu,  but  it  was  a 8mm 
pistol  issued  to  both  senior  enlisted 
personnel  and  officers.  The  Nambu 
was  the  standard  Japanese  Army 
sidearm  until  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Gary  W.  Burroughs 
Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

The  name  "Nambu"  was  indeed 
applied  to  a Japanese  service  pistol, 
from  its  designer,  Col.  Kijiro  Nambu. 
The  name,  however,  was  also  widely 
applied  to  the  Japanese  6.5mm  Model 
11  light  machine  gun.  The  Japanese 
commonly  called  the  weapon  "Nambu 
Keiki,"  which  when  translated  is  short 
for  "Nambu  machine  gun." 

SMOKE  SIGNALS 

Department  of  the  Army  currently 
is  promoting  heavily  a non-abuse  pro- 
gram aimed  at  prevention  of  alcohol- 
drug  abuse. 


The  May  1983  issue  of  SOLDIERS 
shows  a picture  with  o caption  that 
tends  to  promote  drug  abuse  (see  page 
31,  "Spirit  of  the  Bayonet").  The 
picture  is  of  a sergeant  taking  "a 
smoke  break"  and  with  a cigarette 
dangling  from  his  mouth. 

Cigarette  smoking  has  been  scien- 
tifically designated  to  be  the  gateway 
drug  abuse  activity.  Ninety  percent  of 
cigarette  smokers  are  abusers  — that 
is,  are  addicted  — and  most  have  tried 
to  stop  or  wanted  to  stop  at  some 
time. 

Your  featuring  a smoke-break  in- 
stead of  a V-8  juice  cocktail  break  or  a 
read-a-history-book  break  shows  an 
unwitting  contribution  of  SOLDIERS  to 
the  problem  rather  than  the  solution. 

I would  like  to  fantasize  that  some- 
day Department  of  the  Army  will 
acquire  enough  guts  to  criticize  nico- 
tine addicted  officers  and  NCOs  in 
OERs  and  EERs.  When  that  happens, 
we  may  begin  to  accrue  credibility  for 
an  effective  alcohol-drug  abuse 
program. 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  Robert  Countess 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

SOLDIERS  is  not  promoting  the 
cigarette  habit.  The  fact  that  the 
soldier  was  taking  a smoke  break  is 
just  that  ...  a fact.  No  one  was 
observed  drinking  vegetable  juice  or 
reading  a history  book.  If  such  had 
occurred,  we  would  have  run  the 
picture. 


SOLDIERS  is  lor  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  invite 
readers'  views.  Stay  under  150  words  — a postcard 
will  do  — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address. 
We'll  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  may  con- 
dense views  because  of  space.  We  can't  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  views. 
Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
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Lt.  Col.  Charles  G.  Cavanaugh  Jr. 


CENTURIES  of  conllict  from  the  time 
of  Sun  Tzu  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  have  seulpted  prin- 
ciples of  war  which  will  never  change. 
But  the  nature  of  waging  war  has 
changed  and  the  tools  of  w ar  are  chang- 
ing by  the  minute.  Eighting  forces  in 
the  modem  arena  may  have  greatly  re- 
duced reaetion  times. 

Modern  wartare  is  dynamic.  Its 
basic  requirement  is  active  preparation 
and  instant  resj^on.se  One  diK'lrine  em- 
braces this  requiremeni  and  offers  a 
sensible.  Ilcxible  and  aggressive  plan 
to  win  on  the  battlefield:  I he  Airl.and 
Battle. 


AirLand  Battle  is  the  tactical 
doctrine  of  the  U.S.  Amiy.  It  is  not  a 
concept  but  an  aggressive,  people-based 
method  of  engaging  in  modem  war- 
fare It  is  not  something  the  .Amiy  is 
waiting  for.  It’s  reality  and  we’re  using 
it  today. 

AirLand  Bat'le  diKtrine  is  not 
based  on  all  new  concepts.  Its  lineage 
returns  to  ancient  times  and  has  been 
followed  by  battle  captains  throughout 
the  ages  who  have  seen  the  advantages 
of  seizing  the  initiative  and  waging  w;ir. 

The  doctrine  evolved  to  em- 
brace modem  techniques  and  technol- 
ogy. Its  basis  remains  in  the  cold  logic 


of  hurting  the  enemy  faster,  more  often 
and  with  less  attrition.  The  essence  of 
AirLand  Battle  is  dynamics.  Its  shape 
is  defined  by  aggressiveness,  adapta- 
bility. and  reliance  on  and  confidence 
in  the  soldiers  who  wage  it, 

’’The  whole  .AirLand  dwtrine 
relies  on  the  individual  soldier.”  said 
Lt.  Gen.  Jack  N.  Merritt,  commander 
of  the  Combined  .Amis  Center  and  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kan.  ”Our  agility  in 
combat  is  limily  based  on  the  peviple 
dimension.  We  know  our  soldiers  |xis- 
sess  the  ability  and  desire  to  take  the 
initiative  and  exploit  the  situation.  We 
have  to  capitalize  on  that  ability. 


I 
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“When  we  fight,  we  want  our 
soldiers  to  react  instinctively.  That 
means  tough,  meaningful  training,”  he 
said.  “But  we  have  to  teach  them  to 
think  for  themselves.  I hope  that  every 
soldier  is  aware  of  just  how  important 
his  role  is  in  fighting  AirLand  doctrine. 

“This  is  critically  important  for 
the  junior  officer  and  the  NCO.  We  must 
make  commanders  understand  that  the 
mission  order  must  be  translated  down 
to  the  NCO.  That  will  give  us  the  flex- 
ibility we  need  and  will  enhance  the 
agility  we’ll  require  on  the  battlefield,” 
Merritt  said. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  strength  of 
' the  doctrine  is  that  it  focuses  on  the 
individual  soldier.  Soldiers,  in  the  end, 
win  battles  and  wars.  But  they  do  not 
I win  them  without  plans,  preparation  and 
leadership. 

The  AirLand  doctrine  builds 
from  these  foundations  while  carefully 
crafting  the  realities  of  the  modem,  ad- 
vanced battlefield  into  the  blueprint. 
The  doctrine  has  discarded  nothing  of 
value  from  the  past  lessons  learned. 
There  is  no  mandate  to  get  “out  with 
the  old  — in  with  the  new.”  The  doc- 
trine is  evolutionary,  not  revolutionary. 

The  doctrine  was  not  imposed 
on  the  Army,  rather  it  came  from 
within.  Following  Vietnam,  the  Army 
focused  on  Europe.  Immediately  ap- 
parent were  the  size  and  equipment  level 
of  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  The 
U.S.  Army  forces  were  unquestionably 
outnumbered  and  in  some  respects  un- 
derequipped. They  were  fighting  with 
a doctrine  which  essentially  had  not 
changed  since  World  War  II.  In  Viet- 
nam the  doctrine  was  modified  to  fight 
a guerrilla  war  in  which  we  had  com- 
plete air  supremacy.  But  the  Vietnam 
model  did  not  fit  the  European  or  Mid- 
dle East  scenario,  and  the  Sinai  War  of 
1973  pointed  clearly  to  the  need  for  a 
modem  doctrine. 

In  1976  the  Active  Defense 
doctrine  was  published  in  Field  Manual 
100-5,  “Operations.”  Reliance  was  on 
firepower,  success  in  the  first  battle  and 
the  advantages  of  defense  and  the  use 
of  fortifications.  The  doctrine  briefly 
treated  the  offensive  operation  and  im- 
mediately created  controversy.  Field 
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commanders  felt  that  even  though  they 
might  win  against  the  leading  echelons 
of  enemy  forces,  they  would  be  unable 
to  withstand  the  follow-on  forces. 
Changes  were  made  to  the  doctrine. 

The  next  step  was  the  Central 
Battle  concept,  which  concentrated  on 
operations  at  the  FLOT  (Forward  Line 
of  Own  Troops)  and  the  extensive  use 
of  covering  forces  and  firepower.  The 
concept  of  Force  Generation  was  closely 
allied  with  this  doctrine.  Commanders, 
however,  continued  to  question  the  va- 
lidity of  the  doctrine,  and  a series  of 
studies  such  as  Division  ’86  and  Army 
’86  stimulated  active  debate. 

The  resulting  concepts  of  the 
Integrated  Battlefield  and  the  Extended 
Battlefield  continued  the  evolution  of 
what  was  to  become  the  AirLand  Battle 
doctrine.  Many  ideas  were  to  remain 
unchanged.  But  central  to  the  evolving 
doctrine  were  the  concepts  that  it  must 
be  win-oriented,  and  that  it  must  focus 
on  soldiers  and  not  just  the  systems 
they  use. 

Also  critical  to  the  evolving 
doctrine  was  the  need  to  incorporate  the 
Air  Force  into  the  execution  of  battle- 
field tactics.  The  AirLand  Battle  is  a 
total  force  environment.  The  elements 
of  air  power  and  over-the-sea  resupply 
are  essential.  The  one-team  tactic  of 
using  all  available  military  power  is  the 
basis  of  AirLand  success. 

FM  100-5  explains  the  new 
doctrine.  It  is  written  in  simple  terms 
and  with  quickly  recognizable  focus  on 
the  human  element  — the  training, 
courage  and  leadership  of  the  individ- 
ual soldier.  The  manual  details  changes 
in  the  thought  process  the  Army  felt 
were  essential. 

Maj.  Gen.  Crosbie  E.  Saint  is 
the  deputy  commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Members 
of  his  staff  and  faculty  were  central  to 
writing  the  AirLand  doctrine.  He  com- 
mented on  the  need  to  change  doctrine: 
“There  is  a maxim  in  the  Army  that  if 
something  isn’t  broken  . . . don’t  try 
to  fix  it.  So  why  did  we  create  a new 
doctrine?  Here’s  why.  Our  enemy  fights 
in  echelons.  He’s  got  a lot  of  systems 
and  a lot  of  folks.  He’s  not  beyond 


using  chemical  or  nuclear  weapons  to 
achieve  his  goals.  We  simply  don’t  have 
enough  soldiers  or  systems  to  kill 
everything  on  the  battlefield. 

“That  made  us  focus  our  com- 
bat power.  There  is  real  depth  to  the 
modem  battlefield.  We  had  to  find  a 
way  to  use  it  successfully.  And  lastly 
we  wanted  a doctrine  which  gave  us 
the  initiative  and  instilled  a spirit  of  the 
offense.  We  might  have  to  start  from  a 
defensive  posture,  but  we  don’t  think 
we  can  win  if  we  stay  in  it.  We  want 
the  offensive.  We  want  to  control  the 
battlefield.” 

The  heart  of  the  doctrine  is  ag- 
gressive dynamics.  The  AirLand  fighter 
shapes  the  situation  and  makes  the  en- 
emy react.  The  AirLand  fighter  doesn’t 
rely  on  body  punching.  He  seeks  to 
strike  quickly,  using  whatever  is  nec- 
essary at  the  moment  to  inflict  damage 
or  to  gain  control  of  the  battle. 

The  conduct  of  the  AirLand 
Battle  is  based  on  securing  the  initiative 
quickly  and  using  that  advantage  to  dis- 
rupt and  eventually  defeat  the  enemy. 
It  is  a total  force  doctrine.  Combat 
power  is  focused  to  provide  force  where 
it  will  affect  the  battle  significantly.  It 
is  a doctrine  which  encourages  initia- 
tive and  places  great  reliance  on  soldier 
skills. 

According  to  FM  100-5,  there 
are  four  requisites  for  success  on  the 
AirLand  Battlefield:  initiative,  syn- 
chronization, agility  and  depth.  None 
is  paramount.  Each  is  directly  depend- 
ent on  the  human  element  for  proper 
execution. 

A look  at  each  of  these  ele- 
ments is  a help  in  understanding  the 
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underlying  thread  of  the  AirLand  doc- 
trine. As  Saint  stated.  “This  whole 
doctrine  is  founded  on  a mindset  A 
realization  at  every  level  that  aggres- 
sive. well-reasoned  and  planned  action 
will  result  in  success.  And  I mean  at 
every  level  . . . from  the  generals  to 
the  privates.” 

INITIATIVE  — Iniliative  implies  an  of- 
fensive spirit  in  the  conduct  of  all  op- 
erations. The  underlying  purpose  of 
every  encounter  with  the  enemy  is  to 
seize  or  retain  independence  of  action. 
To  do  this  we  must  make  decisions  and 
act  more  quickly  than  the  enemy  to  dis- 
organize his  forces  and  to  keep  him  off 
balance. 

“We  are  trying  to  get  the  enemy 
enmeshed  in  a spider’s  web.”  said  Col. 
Hube  Wass  de  Czege.  who  helped  write 
the  doctrine.  He  is  a fellow  of  the  Army 
War  College  in  the  Advanced  Opera- 
tional Studies  Program  and  is  assigned 
to  Fort  Leavenworth. 

“We  must  always  be  on  the  in- 
itiative,” he  said.  “Once  the  enemy 
has  decided  on  a course  of  action,  we 
must  take  the  initiative  away  from  him. 
We  must  deny  him  that  course  of  action 
or  make  him  reschedule  his  plans.  If 
he  has  to  change,  we  have  to  think  ahead 
of  him  and  deny  him  the  new  plan.  In 
the  end  the  basis  for  accomplishing  this 
will  be  soldier  skills.  Everyone  must 
do  his  part. 

The  minefield,  the  ambush,  u.se 
of  camouflage  — these  are  not  new 
things  but  we  must  use  them  aggres- 
sively. We  are  not  waiting  for  the  en- 
emy to  come  to  us.  We  arc  setting  the 
stage.  We  are  controlling  the  action.” 

AirLand  Battle  planners  firmly 
believe  that  the  soldier  is  the  combat 
multiplier  in  the  arena  of  initiative.  We 
believe  that  our  soldier  is  going  to  do 
better  than  the  enemy  soldier."  said  Col. 
Joseph  H.  Fciter,  chief  of  staff  at  the 
Combined  Arms  Center  and  l*ort 
Ix'avcnworth. 

“In  fact  the  whole  dwtrinc  is 
based  on  that  idea  — that  confidence 
in  our  soldiers, “ he  said.  “We  know 
that  our  soldiers  will  want  to  use  the 
latitude  that  is  built  into  the  diK'trine. 
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Wc  know  that  they  can  be  trained  to 
take  the  initiative  and  control  the  sit- 
uation There  will  be  a lot  nvorc  em- 
phasis on  the  individual  and  the  small 
unit  leader.” 

Col.  Richard  Bcltson,  director 
of  the  .Materiel  Integration  Directorate. 
Combined  Arms  Center  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. agreed:  “Wc  are  tailoring  the 
force  so  that  it  can  operate  in  a more 
autonomous  role.  We  have  increased 
leadership  at  lower  levels  so  each  leader 
is  doing  his  real  job  rather  than  wor- 
rying about  peripheral  things.  What  we 
are  after  is  not  more  command  and  con- 
trol but  better  command  and  control.” 

AirLand  Battle  planners  under- 
stand that  command  and  control  is  an 
important  aspect  of  initiative.  Com- 
manders will  be  required  to  make  their 
mission  orders  clearer  and  more  com- 
plete. Wass  de  Czege  continued.  “In 
the  pa.st  we’ve  said,  ’Here  are  your  or- 
ders. Here’s  what  I want  done,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it.’ 
We  also  didn’t  necessarily  say  why  we 
wanted  it  done. 

“With  the  AirLand  doctrine, 
that  has  changed.  Now  commanders 
must  not  only  tell  what  they  want  done 
but  why  they  want  it  done  and  how  it 
fits  into  the  larger  plan.  They  must  also 
communicate  to  their  subordinates  that 
if  what  they  have  directed  no  longer 
seems  to  make  sense  to  the  grand 
scheme  at  the  time  it  ix'curs  on  the 
battlefield,  then  the  subordinate  must 


exercise  latitude  keeping  in  mind  the 
overall  mission.” 

Another  form  of  initiative  oc- 
curs away  from  the  battlefield.  It  in- 
volves the  dynamics  of  staying  abreast 
of  technology  and  the  requirenKnt  to 
purchase  systems  and  hardware  for  the 
future.  It  is  called  the  Concept  Based 
Requirements  System.  This  process  has 
stopped  the  “tail  wagging  the  dog.” 
Often  in  the  pa.st.  technology  drove  tac- 
tics. Planners  waited  for  new  equip- 
ment to  appear  and  then  accommodated 
tactics  to  the  gear. 

Now  the  Army’s  leadership 
looks  out  to  future  battlefields  and  very 
carefully  plans  for  the  needed  equip- 
ment, knowing  the  dollar  constraints  1 
and  working  with  advancements  in 
technology.  This  allows  planners  to  use 
off-the-shelf  equipment  today  while  or- 
dering their  needs  for  tomorrow  . This  ^ 
planning  does  not  mean  AirLand  Battle  i 
doctrine  is  not  operational  today.  It  ^ 
simply  means  that  the  future  is  being  . 
planned  — not  gambled  on,  j 

“There  is  a misconception  that  I 
the  whole  of  the  AirLand  doctrine  is  ij 
tied  to  technology. ’’  Saint  added.  | 
“Well,  it  isn’t.  J 

“Technology  is  a tremendously  I 
important  part  of  our  doctrine.  It  would  a 
be  foolish  to  say  it  wasn’t.  We  need  a 11 
great  number  of  things,  and  we  need  I 
to  plan  the  right  way  to  get  and  use  I 
them.  That  is  our  responsibility  to  the  I 
American  people.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  I 


AirLand  Battle  Doctrine:  Myths  and  Realities 

Lt.  Col.  Richard  H.  Sinnreich 

MYTH  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  states  that  the  deep  battle  will  be  the 

decisive  battle. 

REALITY  The  doctrine  clearly  recognizes  that  battles  are  decided  in 
close  combat.  The  function  of  deep  attack  is  to  ensure  that 
the  decisive  battle  takes  place  on  terms  that  are  favorable  to 
the  friendly  force.  The  deep  battle  is  designed  to  disrupt  or 
delay  the  enemy.  Deep  attack,  close  combat  and  the  rear 
battle  must  therefore  be  mutually  supporting. 

MYTH  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  relies  on  deep  attack  even  though 

deep  target  acquisition  and  strike  assets  are  scarce. 

REALITY  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  does  not  depend  on  any  particular 
level  of  deep  strike  resources.  It  does  state,  however,  that 
whatever  deep  attack  resources  are  available  should  be  used 
aggressively  to  create  room  for  maneuver,  not  applied  in- 
dependently against  random  targets. 

MYTH  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  is  based  on  combat  with  a rigidly 

echeloned  opposing  force. 

REALITY  The  doctrine  makes  no  presumptions  about  how  enemy  fol- 
low-on forces  are  deployed.  It  does  state  that  a battle  at  the 
PLOT  against  a numerically  superior  enemy  can  be  won  only 
if  uncommitted  enemy  forces  are  deprived  of  the  freedom  to 
enter  the  battle  when  and  where  they  choose. 

MYTH  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  runs  contrary  to  NATO’s  limited  con- 

ventional defense  objectives. 

REALITY  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  is  not  strategic  doctrine.  It  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  conduct  of  tactical  operations  at  what- 
ever level  is  prescribed.  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  is  concerned 
with  method,  not  purpose.  It  is  concerned  with  how  a battle 
is  fought,  not  which  battle  or  why  the  battle  is  being  fought. 

MYTH  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  calls  for  the  early  employment  of  nu- 

clear weapons. 

REALITY  The  doctrine  does  not  call  for  early  employment.  It  does  assert 
that  all  planning  must  be  sensitive  to  nuclear  risks.  The  doc- 
trine acknowledges  that  there  will  be  delay  in  getting  nuclear 
release  authority  and  therefore  calls  for  early  planning  of 
potential  nuclear  requirements.  But  AirLand  Battle  doctrine 
also  realizes  that  nuclear  authority  may  be  withheld.  Because 
of  that,  planners  must  have  an  alternate  means  of  attacking 
the  threat.  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  thus  requires  early  and 
continuous  nuclear  fire  planning — not  early  nuclear 
employment. 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  RICHARD  H.  SINNREICH  is  a research  fellow  on  a senior  fellowship  at  the  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
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i that  we  can’t  fight  the  AirLand  doctrine 
right  now,  because  we  can. 

1 “We  are  using  off-the-shelf 

j equipment  and  brand  new  develop- 
I ments  side-by-side.  We’re  not  going  to 
I sit  and  wring  our  hands  waiting  for 
something  to  be  developed  that  we  can 
use  and  then  form  a doctrine  around  it. 
' No  way! 

“We  are  planning  for  the  future 
and  we  are  going  about  it  the  right  way 
' with  the  Concept  Based  Requirement 
plan.  But  at  the  same  time  we  are  train- 
<\  ing  and  thinking  and  getting  tougher 
every  day.  We  can  fight  the  AirLand 
Battle  right  now.  Technology  will  help 
us  fight  it  better.’’ 

Felter  added,  “Technology  is 
evolving  with  tremendous  speed.  Its 
ability  to  enhance  the  fighter’s  capa- 
bilities is  obvious  to  us  and  to  the  en- 
t emy.  We  are  making  sure  that  what  we 
get  is  what  we  need  for  the  future.  That 
involves  planning,  planning,  and  even 
more  planning. 

“The  Army  can’t  be  pushed  by 
technology.  We  have  to  help  lead  the 
' development.  We  have  to  look  very 
’’  realistically  at  tomorrow,  to  the  year 
, 2000  and  beyond  and  tell  industry  what 

we  need.  We  have  to  be  exact;  there  is 
no  room  to  be  uncertain,  with  the  high 
dollar  costs  of  today.  There  is  no  more 
‘nice  to  have’  equipment.’’ 

Wass  de  Czege  continued,  “We 
have  to  make  sure  the  technology  we 
seek  is  people-based.  By  that  I mean 
we  have  to  get  things  we  can  use  with- 
out enormous  technical  training,  and 
things  that  will  stand  up  to  battlefield 
use.  Our  soldiers  are  bright  and  willing 
to  learn.  We  have  to  continue  to  give 
them  usable,  state-of-the-art  equip- 
ment while  at  the  same  time  being  able 
to  train  them  quickly  and  efficiently  in 
the  use  of  the  gear.’’ 

SYNCHRONIZATION  — Synchroniza- 
tion means  more  than  coordinated  ac- 
tion. It  results  from  an  all-pervading 
unity  of  effort  throughout  the  force. 
There  can  be  no  waste.  Every  action 
of  every  element  must  flow  from  un- 
derstanding the  higher  commander’ s 
concept. 


To  AirLand  Battle  planners  this 
means  teamwork  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Felter  stated,  “It  is  essential  that 
we  understand  ‘pulsing.’  By  this  we 
mean  the  ability  to  act  swiftly  with 
whatever  is  necessary  at  the  moment  it 
is  necessary.  This  takes  teamwork.  It 
may  mean  the  artillery,  it  may  mean 


the  Air  Force.  It  may  mean  two  divi- 
sions or  two  squads  or  two  soldiers 
working  together.  Knowing  the  mis- 
sion and  how  each  plays  a part  is  es- 
sential to  the  principle  of 
synchronization.’’ 

Seven  imperatives  direct  the 
principle  of  synchronization: 
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• Unity  of  effort  — use  of  every 
available  combat  force  to  achieve  the 
mission.  Implied  is  an  understanding 
of  the  mission  and  the  issuance  of  mis- 
sion orders. 

• Direct  friendly  strength 
against  enemy  weakness  — attack  and 
exploit  vulnerabilities. 

• Designate  and  sustain  the 
main  effort  — one  element  of  the  light- 
ing force  becomes  the  main  effort  of 
the  battle  and  power  is  pulsed  to  that 
element.  AirLand  Battle  doctrine 
stresses  that  this  fix:al  point  may  change 
rapidly  and  that  engagements  of  deep 
targets  will  occur  simultaneously. 

• Sustain  the  light  — mainte- 
nance of  sufficient  combat  power 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  battle. 

• Move  fast,  strike  hard  and 
finish  rapidly  — quick  decisions  and 
violent  execution. 

• Kffective  use  of  terrain  and 
weather  — natural  elements  which  en- 
hance friendly  combat  power  and  limit 
enemy  combat. 

• Protect  the  force  — necessary 
actions  (morale,  medical,  logistical, 
etc.)  which  preserve  the  force  and  al- 
low its  maximum  effectiveness  when 
engaged. 


Synchronization  is  ba.sed  on  all 
of  these,  but  it  is  ba.sed  on  the  human 
factor  as  well. 

Wass  de  Czege  continued, 
“Teamwork  isn’t  bom  on  the  battle- 
lield.  It  is  something  that  is  developed 
by  common  training,  reliance  on  lead- 
ers and  reliance  on  fellow  soldiers.  The 
ideas  of  COHORT  training  and  the  reg- 
imental system  are  integral  to  this 
teamwork.  That  is  where  the  real  syn- 
chronization is  being  fomied.  The  pri- 
mary director  of  the  AirLand  Battle  will 
be  the  corps  commander,  but  the  tight 
will  be  won  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air  by  the  fighters  who  are  confident  in 
themselves,  their  peers  and  superiors.” 

Saint  added,  “Synchronization 
is  using  everything  you  must  at  the  right 
time  to  put  yourself  in  an  advantageous 
position  in  relation  to  the  enemy.  You 
want  to  destroy  his  command  and  con- 
trol just  as  you  attack.  You  want  to 
pulse  your  combat  piwer  to  where  it  is 
needed.  You  want  to  understand  the 
battle  in  a way  that  allows  you  to  dis- 
orient the  enemy  — to  delay  or  confuse 
him  — to  allow  you  the  opportunity  to 
stop  him  in  many  ways.  That’s  what 
synchronization  is  all  about.  It’s 
critical.” 


AGIUTY  — Agility  requires  flexible  or- 
gamzattons  and  quick-minded,  flexible 
leaders  who  can  act  faster  than  the 
enemy. 


“Agility  is  the  fighting  of  the 
battle."  Felter  said.  “It  is  the  rapid  use 
of  MfcTT  (mission,  enemy,  troops,  ter- 
rain) with  the  added  and  critical  di- 
mension of  time.” 

Felter  continued.  “The  key  is 
rapid  decision  making  and  action.  We 
are  not  looking  to  react  — we  must 
control  the  action.  We  must  be  ready 
to  make  the  choices  quickly  aiKl  put 
them  into  effect. 

“Agility  means  maneuver  but 
it  means  a lot  more  than  that.  We  must 
have  good,  accurate  intelligence  and  a 
lot  of  it.  We  must  interpret  it  properly 
and  quickly.  We  must  prepare  and 
transmit  usable,  understandable  mis- 
sion orders  to  each  level  of  command. 
Agility  means  getting  the  job  done  — 
ahead  of  the  enemy  and  with  great  vio- 
lence.” Felter  said. 

Wass  de  Czege  added.  “Agility 
will  be  gained  by  the  professional  use 
of  soldier  skills.  I spt^ke  earlier  about 
things  like  camouflage,  patrolling  ar>d 
the  like.  Well,  that  is  where  it  will 
happen. 

“Remember,  this  is  not  going 
to  be  a daylight  war.  There  will  be 
rxrund-the-clock  operations,  fatigue  and 
supply  problems.  Reliance  is  on  the 
soldier.  Commanders  are  going  to  ask 
more  and  expect  more.  There  is  going 
to  be  more  movement  on  the  battle- 
field. Maintenance  of  vehicles  and  iMher 
equipment  is  going  to  be  critical. 

“There  w ill  be  more  decentral- 
ized action.  It  will  be  governed  by  a 
plan,  but  independent  fighting  is  the 
key  to  this  diK'trine.  That  means  sol- 
diers who  can  be  counted  on  for  any 
contingency.”  he  said. 

DEPTH  — Depth  refers  to  time,  dis- 
tance and  resources.  .Momentum  in  the 
attack  and  ela.uicity  in  the  defense  de- 
rive from  depth.  Knowing  the  time  re- 
quired to  move  forces  — enemy  and 
friendly  — is  e.t.sential  to  knowing  how 
to  employ  fire  and  movement  to  de- 
stroy, disrupt  or  delay  the  enemy. 
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SOLDIERS 


“I  want  soldiers  to  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  the  AirLand  doctrine 
concentrates  on  the  deep  battle,”  Saint 
said,  ‘‘that  somehow  the  fight  will  be 
won  deep  behind  enemy  lines.  That  is 
not  the  case. 

‘‘Essentially  we  are  talking 
about  hitting  forces  the  enemy  holds 
out  of  battle  — his  follow-on  forces,” 
he  remarked.  ‘‘Those  follow-on  forces 
are  relative  to  your  particular  position 
on  the  battlefield. 

‘‘Follow-on  forces  for  the  en- 
gaged company  commander  are  most 
likely  going  to  be  far  different  from 
those  of  the  corps  commander  who  is 
directing  the  overall  tactical  plan,” 
Saint  added.  ‘‘The  idea  of  depth  is  to 
delay,  disrupt  or  stop  the  enemy  at  every 
level  before  he  can  join  the  battle  and 
overwhelm  or  bypass  with  superior 
numbers.” 

‘‘Another  area  which  is  focal  to 
depth  is  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,” 
Saint  commented.  ‘‘There  has  been 
some  misunderstanding  about  this.  The 
focus  is  in  planning.  Release  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  retained  by  the  national 
leadership.  There  is  no  change  to  that. 

‘‘What  we  are  doing  now  is 
planning  the  employment  further  in  ad- 
vance,” he  continued.  ‘‘We  have  to  see 
the  deep  targets,  estimate  how  the  bat- 
tle will  flow  and  then  plan  the  most 
effective  use.  That  planning  must  be 
communicated  to  the  necessary  au- 
thority so  that  if  the  situation  dictates, 
the  release  will  be  gained  quickly 
enough  to  be  useful. 

‘‘The  idea  is  to  give  the  com- 
mander the  option  to  win,  not  merely 
prevent  defeat  by  last  minute  employ- 
ment. Remember  the  use  of  all  these 
elements  of  combat  power  — air,  ar- 
tillery, nuclear  — are  designed  to 
change  the  situation  at  the  PLOT,  to 
gain  the  initiative  and  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  fighters.” 

Wass  de  Czege  continued, 
‘‘Depth  means  more  than  just  how  the 
enemy  is  arrayed.  It  refers  to  how  we 
are  positioned  on  the  battlefield  as  well. 
We  have  to  think  about  staying  reason- 
ably dispersed  but  at  the  same  time 
being  ready  to  use  the  principles  of  syn- 
chronization, agility  and  initiative. 


‘‘Again  this  is  going  to  happen 
because  of  soldier  skills.  We  are  going 
to  be  more  mobile,  gather  better  intel- 
ligence, be  able  to  fight  independently 
in  support  of  clearly  understood 
missions. 

‘‘Depth  also  means  staying 
power,  and  that  means  high  morale  and 
reciprocal  understanding  and  trust  of 
sister  units  and  sister  services.  Depth 
means  unit  and  staff  rotations  to  ensure 
combat  alertness.  It  means  careful  em- 
ployment of  combat  reserves.  Depth  in 
the  end  means  understanding  the  scope 
of  the  battlefield  at  each  echelon  of  re- 
sponsibility and  making  sure  that  we 
are  controlling  what  is  happening.” 


Resources  are  another  element 
of  depth  on  the  battlefield.  AirLand 
planners  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
strain  the  violently  aggressive  aspects 
of  the  doctrine  will  place  on  the  logis- 
tical arm  of  the  fighting  force.  ‘‘This 
element  of  the  problem  is  not  fully 
solved,”  Felter  said.  ‘‘We  are  faced 
with  real  problems  getting  enough  sup- 
plies to  fast-moving  forces  spread  out 
on  what  might  be  a very  large  scale. 
That  is  the  priority  task  for  the  logis- 
ticians and  they  are  making  real 
headway.” 

Beltson  continued,  ‘‘One  ele- 
ment in  the  logistics  solution  is  to  get 
more  effective  weapons.  We  won’t  be 
able  to  haul  and  expend  the  tonnage  we 
have  in  the  past.  For  instance  we  are 
looking  for  different  munitions  pro- 


pellants. We  are  looking  at  directed- 
energy  weapons  such  as  lasers.  Tech- 
nology will  play  an  enormous  role  in 
the  logistics  problem.” 

The  Army  National  Guard  and 
the  Army  Reserve  are  as  much  a part 
of  the  AirLand  Battle  as  the  active  duty 
force. 

‘‘They  are  right  on  track  with 
the  doctrine,”  Merritt  said.  ‘‘They  are 
training  with  the  doctrine  and  they  are 
getting  first-shelf  equipment.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact  some  of  their  units  will  have 
new-generation  gear  before  the  active 
duty  force.  They  have  to  have  these 
things.  We  cannot  even  consider  being 
successful  with  this  doctrine  without 
the  team  effort  that  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve provide.  Their  importance  cannot 
be  overstated.” 

The  AirLand  Battle  is  a doc- 
trine based  on  the  human  element  — 
the  soldier.  It  calls  for  the  aggressive 
and  violent  pursuit  of  battle  governed 
by  a planning  process  which  seeks  in- 
itiative and  orchestration  of  highly 
trained  combat  power.  Soldiers  fight- 
ing the  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  must 
always  be  on  the  offensive.  Their  ac- 
tions, regardless  of  the  tactical  situa- 
tion, must  be  aggressive. 

‘‘We  have  to  teach,  train  and 
train  some  more,”  Merritt  said.  ‘‘What 
we  must  get  across  is  the  ‘habit  of 
thinking.’  Thinking  about  gaining  the 
initiative.  Thinking  about  synchroniz- 
ation and  the  contribution  of  every  bat- 
tle action  to  the  tactical  goal.  Thinking 
about  the  agility  required  in  combat  to 
hurt  the  enemy,  regroup  and  hurt  him 
again.  Thinking  about  the  depth  of  the 
battlefield  and  the  simultaneous  actions 
that  will  occur.  That  is  the  AirLand 
Battle  doctrine.” 

That  doctrine  has  blended  the 
truly  formidable  power  of  the  ground 
forces  with  the  tremendous  combat  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Air  Force  to  provide 
the  individual  soldier  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  m’ssion  is  supported  to- 
tally at  every  instant.  As  that  knowl- 
edge is  reinforced  through  training  and 
joint  exercises,  AirLand  Battle  plan- 
ners are  confident  that  the  result  will 
be  a motivated,  capable,  self-reliant 
fighter  — the  AirLand  soldier.  □ 
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Tkking  a Bite  Out  of 


CRIME 


SSgt  Victoria  Mouza 


MI  there!  McGmff’s  my 
name;  crime  prevent icm 
is  my  game.  Maybe 
you’ve  seen  me  before. 
I’m  a large  brown  dog 
and  I wear  a trench  coat. 
I work  for  the  National 
Cnme  Prevention  Coa- 
lition. .My  job  is  to  lake 
a bile  out  of  crime. 

I’d  like  to  tell 
you  about  the  program 
going  on  at  Fort  Polk. 
La.  The  crime  preven- 
tion section  at  the  pro- 
vost marshal’s  office 
there  has  been  helping 
me  out  for  the  past  cou- 
ple of  years.  They’ve  been  doing  such  a good  job  that  my 
bosses  and  I gave  them  an  award  of  merit.  The  Louisiana 
Crime  Resistance  Association  in  New  Orleans  gave  the  sec- 
tion the  outstanding  crime  prevention  agency  award. 

Before  January  1980,  Fort  Polk  had  the  second  high- 
est crime  rate  among  posts  its  size.  For  e.Kample,  in  1978 
there  were  six  rapes.  A year  later,  there  were  14.  an  increase 
of  133  percent. 

After  analyzing  the  statistics,  the  section  got  together 
and  developed  a campaign.  They  had  already  been  inspect- 
ing physical  security  in  75  military  units  each  month.  They 
started  programs  on-  and  off-post.  Crime  rates  went  down. 
Crimes  against  property  decreased  33  percent;  crimes  of 
violence.  21  percent;  and  rape.  68  percent. 

One  of  the  programs  that  has  helped  bring  the  rates 
down  is  the  Neighborhinxl  Watch.  Post  communities  inter- 
ested in  reducing  or  eliminating  crime  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods meet  with  the  post’s  crime  prevention  section.  The 
staff  explains  the  program  and  offers  help. 

The  way  it  works  is  simple.  The  watch  operates  on 
the  brother’s  keeper  principle.  People  keep  an  eye  out  for 
each  other.  For  example,  if  a family  goes  on  vacation,  neigh- 
bors watch  their  house.  If  at  least  half  the  neighbors  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  a NeighNirhinxl  Watch  sign  is  posted 
in  the  community.  That  tells  a potential  criminal  that  people 
are  looking  out  for  one  another. 

If,  for  some  reason,  people  can’t  make  it  to  a Neigh- 
borhood Watch  meeting,  where  crime  prevention  informa- 
tion is  passed  out.  the  staff  will  go  to  them.  They  have  this 
nifty  mobile  unit  they  take  out  into  the  community.  Besides 
marking  property,  they  also  have  crime  prevention  infor- 
mation and  displays  of  hH.ks.  alarms  and  other  material. 

Another  Fort  Polk  program  is  ()|x.'ration  Identifica- 


tion. People  can  borrow  electric  etchers  and  engravic  their 
propert),  such  as  cameras  and  TVs.  with  their  Social  Sc- 
cunly  numbers.  The  items  are  then  listed  on  an  inventory 
sheet  and  kept  in  a safe  place.  People  who’ve  done  this  can 
post  stickers  on  their  windows  and  doors.  The  decals  state; 
"All  items  of  value  on  these  premises  have  been  marked 
for  ready  identification  by  law  enforcement  agencies.” 
Criminals  know  what  the  decals  mean.  The  items  can  be 
traced  to  the  rightful  owner. 

Rape  prevention  seminars  were  started  in  August 
1980.  Although  they  were  mandatory  for  female  soldiers, 
civilian  employees  also  attended.  The  staff  also  gave  sem- 
inars to  civilian  communities  around  the  piost  and  to  civic 
groups.Snedical  centers  and  businesses. 

They  started  their  Vehicle  Identification  Program 
(VIP)  in  April  1981.  It  works  like  Operation  Identification. 
Acid  is  used  to  etch  a vehicle’s  number  onto  its  w indshield 
and  each  window.  The  crime  prevention  section  points  out 
that  a vehicle  enrolled  in  the  program  is  less  likely  to  be 
stolen.  A car  thief  would  have  to  replace  the  glass  to  avoid 
detection.  It  only  takes  about  10  minutes  to  have  the  number 
etched. 

As  the  post’s  reputation  for  taking  a bite  out  of  crime 
grew . civilian  communities  and  organizations  asked  the  staff 
to  help  them.  They’ve  helped  communities  set  up  Operation 
Identifications  and  Neighborhoixl  Watches.  They’ve  given 
talks  at  civic  organizations. 

They  started  teaching  classes  at  the  Texas  CrinK 
Prevention  institute  in  San  Marcos  and  at  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Army  and  Air  Rirce 
installations  sent  representatives  to  learn  about  their 
programs. 

And.  then,  there’s  me.  I’m  a part  of  the  crime  pre- 
vention program  tixi.  I’ve  been  in  parades  across  the  nation 
and  talked  to  schixil  children.  I’m  the  gixxlwill  amba.ssador 
for  crime  prevention.  I’ve  even  written  btx>klels  that  cover 
subjects  such  as  how  to  crime-prixif  your  home,  how  not 
to  be  conned  and  how  to  stop  a crime.  Gntups  like  the  one 
at  Fort  Polk  pass  them  out. 

If  your  post’s  crime  prevention  office  dix'sn’l  have 
the  bixiklets,  you  can  buy  them  fixmi  the  Superintendent  of 
DiKuments.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington. 
D.C.  20402.  Then,  like  Fort  Polk,  you  can  help  nx*  lake  a 
bile  out  of  crime.  □ 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  On  June  JO.  Secreiary  of  the  Army  John 
Marsh  accepted  an  award  from  the  Crime  Prevention  Co- 
alition to  the  Army  as  the  federal  at^ency  conirihuting  most 
to  community  crime  prevention  in  NS2.  The  ciHilition,  rep- 
resenting mttre  than  70  federal  agencies,  national  groups 
and  states,  directs  MiCJ ruff  and  his  famous  slogan. 


3RD  ARMORED  DIVISION 


“Spearhead” 
Frankfurt,  West  Germany 


THE  3rd  Armored  Division  was  acti- 
vated in  April  1941  at  Camp  Beaure- 
gard, La.,  with  a cadre  drawn  from 
the  2nd  Armored  Division.  The  divi- 
sion trained  briefly  at  Camp  Polk, 
La.,  Camp  Pickett,  Va.,  and  Indian- 
town  Gap  Military  Reservation, 
Pa.,  before  going  overseas. 

In  September  1943  the  divi- 
sion underwent  further  training  in 
England,  and  on  June  23,  1944,  hit 
Omaha  Beach  and  received  its  bap- 
tism of  fire  in  the  hedgerow  country 
near  St.  Lo.  It  was  the  spearhead  of 


1st  Army’s  VII  Corps  from  the  St. 
Lo-Perriers  breakthrough  in  Nor- 
mandy to  the  Elbe  River. 

The  division  raced  from  the 
Seine  River  to  the  Siegfried  Line  in 
18  days,  halting  long  enough  to 

This  article  on  an  Active  Army  division  Is  one  In  a 
series  compiled  from  official  Army  sources  by  Danny 
M.  Johnson,  a management  analyst  who  works  for  the 
assistant  chief  of  staff  for  Intelligence  at  the  Penta- 
gon. 


Tanks  of  the  3rd  Armored  Division,  with  hitchhikers  from  the  39th  Infantry,  9th  Infantry 
Division,  breach  the  Siegfried  Line  on  Sept.  15, 1944,  near  Roetgen,  Germany.  The  3rd 
Armored  was  the  first  division  to  hit  the  line’s  concrete  “dragon’s  teeth”  and  first  to 
get  its  forces  completely  through. 


team  up  with  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion and  completely  destroy  a Ger- 
man corps  at  Mons,  Belgium.  As 
part  of  VII  Corps,  it  helped  close 
the  Argentan-Falaise  Gap,  routing 
the  German  7th  Army,  and  con- 
tinued on  through  the  Siegfried  Line 
to  enter  Cologne  and  cross  the 
Rhine  River. 

The  division  was  first  into 
Belgium,  first  through  the  Siegfried 
Line  and  first  to  take  a German 
town.  The  3rd  Armored  Division 
spearheaded  the  drive  to  isolate  Ger- 
many’s rich,  industrial  Ruhr  Valley. 
It  was  at  Dessau  on  the  Elbe  when 
hostilities  ended  in  Europe.  “Spear- 
head” participated  in  five  cam- 
paigns and  was  awarded  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation,  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre,  and  Belgian  Four- 
ragere  for  action  in  World  War  II. 
After  a brief  tour  of  occupation 
duty  in  Germany,  the  division  was 
inactivated  in  Germany  in  Novem- 
ber 1945. 

In  July  1947  “Spearhead” 
was  activated  as  a training  division 
at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  The  division 
trained  new  soldiers  until  March 
1955,  when  it  became  a combat  divi- 
sion and  participated  in  Operation 
Gyroscope.  After  intensified  train- 
ing, the  3rd  Armored  went  to  Ger- 
many in  May  1956  to  become  part 
of  7th  Army. 

The  3rd  Armored  Division  is 
assigned  to  V Corps,  and  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  NATO  “Autumn 
Forge”  maneuvers  held  in  Europe. 
The  3rd  Armored  plays  a key  role 
in  NATO’s  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  □ 
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FORT  & UNIVERSITY 

Slory  and  Photos  by  Gary  L.  K»et1er 


“YOU  wanted  to  sec  me.  First 
Sergeant?*’ 

“Thompson.  I’ve  got  some 
questions  to  ask  you  ab»*ut  your  orders” 
“Is  there  sonKthing  wrong?” 
“You  tell  me.  You're  going  to 
become  a photographer,  aren’t  you?” 
“Yeah,  sure.  That’s  what  I re- 
upped  for.  Didn’t  I get  the  sch(K)l?“ 
“Well,  you  got  a schtx)l  but  it’s 
an  Air  Force  schixil.  Know  anything 
about  that?” 

“An  Air  Force  schix)l?  Arc  you 
sure?  Nobtxly  told  me  anything  about 
an  Air  Force  schixil.  Maybe  there’s  been 
some  kind  of  mistake” 

No  mistake.  Thompson.  Your 
orders  are  correct. 

The  3420th  Technical  Training 
Group  is  the  unit  at  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base,  Denver.  Colo.,  which  trains 
Army  still  photographers  plus  five  other 
audiovisual  MOSs.  The  six  MOSs 
taught  by  the  Army  at  Lowry  arc  26T. 
radio/TV  systems  specialist;  41 E,  audi- 
ovisual equipment  repairer;  8 IE.  illus- 
trator; 84 B,  still  photographer;  84C. 
motion  picture  specialist;  and  84F,  au- 
dio/TV pnxluction  specialist. 

The  Signal  Corps’  Advanced 
Non-Commissioned  Officers’  Course, 
for  NCOs  in  the  audiovisual  field,  is 
also  taught  at  Lowry.  The  courses  vary 
in  length  from  7 to  19  weeks. 

The  3420th  is  a joint-service 
training  operation.  In  1974  the  Army 
consolidated  its  audiovisual  training  at 
Ivowry  from  Fort  (iordon,  Ga..  and  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.J 

Most  of  the  students  and  in- 
structors are  Amiy  and  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel. There  are.  however,  a few  sail- 
ors, Marines  and  Coast  (luardsmen. 
especially  in  the  radio  and  TV  courses. 

Navy  Petty  Officer  1st  Class 
.Morgan  Sharp,  for  example,  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  2bT  Radio/'I  V Specialist 
Course.  .Sharp,  an  E-b,  secs  many  sail- 
ors anti  and  M;u"ines  in  the  basic  course. 
“But  most  students  are  still  Army  and 
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Air  Force  personnel.  ” he  said. 

“Hinnever.  the  adsanced  course 
IS  a different  story  We  get  very  few 
Army  folks  through  the  advanced  sec- 
tion. We  always  have  Army  slots  to  be 
filled.  I guess  it  has  to  do  with  the  low 
number  of  E-5s  and  E-6s  in  the  .MOS. 

“We  run  abtiut  60  percent  Navy 
with  tinly  abtiut  40  percent  combined 
Anny  and  Air  Ftirce  personnel  through 
the  advanced  section.  So  you’re  going 
to  sec  more  Navy  instructors  here  than 
in  other  the  courses.”  Sharp  said. 

“The  Navy  perstinnel  need  this 
course  because  we  have  a lot  of  ship- 
board communications  set-ups.  Most 
of  the  equipment  we  teach  here  is  either 
the  same  or  similiar  in  operation  to  that 
used  by  the  Navy,”  Sharp  explained. 

The  26T  course,  which  lasts  19 
weeks,  is  the  longest  Army  course 
taught  at  Lowry.  It  is  taught  in  six 
separate  blocks. 

“In  the  first  bkx'k  we  teach  them 
the  fundamentals — what  the  equipment 
lixiks  like,  what  it’s  supposed  to  do," 
he  added.  Students  learn  to  trouble- 
shixit  TV  and  radio  studio  equipment 
such  as  film  chains,  videotape  re- 
corders, control  consoles,  switchers, 
and  AM  and  FM  transmitters.  They 
study  the  three-tube  theory . preventive 
maintenance,  and  more. 

“It’s  not  all  the  straight  tech 
stuff,  though,”  Sharp  explained.  “The 
students  have  to  wiirk  through  two  stu- 
dio set-ups  and  behind  the  camera,  tixi. 
This  way  they  get  hands-on  know  ledge 
of  the  problems  camera  operators  en- 
counter every  day.  They  can  commu- 
nicate better  with  the  operators  when 
something  diK's  go  wrong.” 

Much  of  the  same  ty  [v  of  train- 
ing goes  on  in  the  41 E Audiovisual 
Equipment  Repairer  Course.  (In  fact, 
there  is  a merger  proptisal  to  combine 
26Ts  and  4ll;s  into  a more  versatile 

GARY  L KIEFFER  It  a formar  ttaH  pXologrtpMc  tu- 
ptrvltor  with  SOLDICRS  H«  It  now  a atatt  photographaf 
with  Nation '$  Butinott  magaalna  In  Waahinglon.  O.C. 


26T.)  In  this  course,  the  students  learn 
to  repair  equipment  usually  found  in 
the  training  and  audiovisual  support 
centers — everything  from  slide  projec- 
tors, motion  picture  cameras  and  con- 
tact printers,  to  electronic  flash  units, 
film  processors  and  tape  recorders. 

“We  teach  them  the  fundamen- 
tals in  the  first  block  too,”  said  Air 
Force  Tech.  Sgt.  Paul  King,  a 41E  in- 
structor. “The  students  will  take  pho- 
tos with  a camera  and  develop  the  film. 
This  gives  them  a little  background  in 
the  photographic  process. 

“The  students  will  get  to  know 
how  to  use  tap  and  die  sets,  wrenches, 
all  of  the  basic  tools,”  he  said.  “We’ll 
teach  them  the  proper  way  to  solder. 
They  learn  about  electrical  fundamen- 
tals, how  to  identify  the  symbols  and 
read  a schematic.” 

Of  the  10  blocks  of  instruction 
in  this  course,  nine  are  common  sub- 
jects. But  one  block  is  for  soldiers  only. 

“We’ll  teach  the  Army  people 
about  working  on  the  ES-82A  trans- 
portable darkroom  and  the  Canon  F-1 
camera,  for  example,”  King  said. 

The  basic  tools  for  an  illustrator 
are  the  same  no  matter  what  the  serv- 
ice. Sp5  Terry  “Radar”  Roeder  is  an 
instructor  for  the  first  blocks  of  the  81 E 
Illustrator  Course. 

“We  show  the  students  how  to 
handle  the  basic  equipment  they’ll  use 
on  the  job,”  he  said.  “We’ll  start  with 
a few  quick  projects  on  lettering . They  ’ll 
have  to  use  pencils,  speedball  and  felt- 
tip  pens,  and  brushes  to  do  this. 

“In  this  way  we  can  see  what 
they  can  do.  Then  we  can  work  with 
them  from  there.  They  all  start  fresh, 
learning  the  right  way  to  do  things.  This 
is  the  time  to  break  bad  habits.” 


Center  page, 
Pvts.  1 Theresa 
Johnson  (left) 
and  Nancy  Don- 
nangelo  prepare 
their  16mm  mo- 
tion picture  cam- 
era for  a filming 
session  at  Lowry 
Air  Force  Base, 
Colo.  • Above, 
graphics  instruc- 
tor Sp5  Terry 
“Radar”  Roeder 
(left)  listens 
calmly  as  a stu- 
dent presents 
his  views  on  an 
illustration 
problem. 
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Sgt.  Tracy  Stallard  (foreground)  and  Air 
Force  classmate  SSgt.  Edward  Hage- 
man  troubleshoot  control  gear  in  their 
TV  equipment  repair  course. 


“Wc  lake  them  back  to  day  one 
— back  to  the  first  grade  — in  letter- 
ing,” Roeder  said.  “Then  we  train  them 
to  produce  quality,  consistent,  uniform 
products.  They’re  not  doing  this  for 
themselves  anymore,  but  for  others.” 
Besides  learning  basic  lettering 
techniques  and  how  to  use  the  neces- 
sary t(x)ls,  the  students  in  the  SI  E course 
learn  to  use  graphic  arts  equipment. 
They  learn  to  use  dia/o  machines,  type- 
setters and  headliners.  They’ll  work  on 
blueprints,  color  separations,  view- 
graphs  and  schematics. 

( )nce  students  get  to  their  units, 
the  real  training  begins,  said  the  in- 
structors. There,  they  begin  the  long 
learning  experience  that  can  make  them 
capable  illustrators  and  graphic  artists. 

“I’ll  be  mainly  making  posters 
and  charts  for  my  National  (iiiaal  unit,” 
saitl  I’vt.  2 (ieorge  Morris.  *Tm  with 


the  I^Hth  .MP  Baiulwo  in  Kentucky. 
They  sent  me  here  Un  my  training  This 
IS  great  I did  a little  freehand  draw  ing 
before,  but  nothing  like  this  I’m  still 
in  high  school,  so  I haven’t  had  much 
training  until  now” 

Pm  I Jim  Rains  will  be  work- 
ing on  charts  and  posters  for  his  Na- 
iHinal  Guard  unit  loo  ”1  have  two  yx:ars 
of  college  behind  me  at  Kansas  State,” 
Rams  said.  ’’But  I’m  really  learning  a 
lot  here  This  is  much  more  intense,  a 
much  better  course  than  I expected  it 
would  be.  I’m  learning  more  here  than 
I did  in  college.” 

Although  most  of  the  students 
enter  the  schixd  w ith  little  or  no  back- 
ground in  the  field,  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions. “I’ve  a bachelor  of  fine  arts 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,”  said 
PEC  Chns  Senty.  “I  studied  commer- 
cial printing  and  art  mostly. 

“I  came  into  the  Army  to  gain 
some  experience  and  to  serve  my  coun- 
try at  the  same  time.  I’m  just  lucky  that 
I got  to  work  in  my  chosen  field  as  well. 
The  school  here  is  like  a short  refresher 
course  for  me,”  Senty  said.  “Some  of 
it’s  a bit  too  ea.sy  for  someone  with 
experience,  but  it’s  good  to  go  over  it 
all  again.” 

“We  get  all  types  of  students  in 
here,”  said  Sp5  Claudia  Nagy,  an  in- 
structor. “Some  have  college  back- 
grounds, some  have  even  worked  for 
publications.  For  the  others,  this  is  the 
first  time  around.” 

The  instructors  are  not  to  be 
outdone  by  their  students,  though.  Most 
have  extensive  experience  in  graphics 
and  some  college  background. 

“We  can’t  have  students  run- 
ning around  here  knowing  more  than 
we  do  and  still  keep  our  credibility. 
That’s  where  our  experience  and  train- 
ing comes  in.  They  have  to  have  con- 
fidence in  us  first.”  she  said. 

The  K4B  Still  Photography 
Course  lasts  18  weeks.  Class  size  is 
limited  to  about  10  students. 

“I’ve  learned  a lot  since  I started 
this  course,”  said  I\t.  I IX'anna  Gould, 
a student  in  the  84B  course.  "But  I 
hope  they  don’t  expect  me  to  walk  right 
out  and  do  what  my  instructors  can. 

“Befoa'  I came  here.  I never 
had  a camera.  I still  have  a ga\U  deal 
to  learn.  The  training  hem  is  aalistic. 
They  try  to  shape  it  to  our  needs.” 
Ciould  said.  ’-‘But  I’m  not  going  to  know 


cvcrylhing  there  is  to  know  when  I leav< 
here  I’m  going  to  have  to  have  oo-ihe- 
yob  training  too.  You  just  can’t  learn 
everything  in  school,  you  know.” 

“They  really  tham  a lot  of  ma- 
terial at  you.  especially  in  the  first 
block.”  said  Pm  2 Wayne  Volkmann. 
an  84B  course  student.  “We’ve  had  as 
many  as  60  (>ages  each  night  to  read.” 

“It  can  get  confusing  at  times.” 
safd  Pvt.  2 Lavirboth  Cheav.  "But  they 
really  hold  your  interest  in  class.  I’ve 
had  about  a year-and-a-half  of  photo  in 
college,  but  you  learn  faster  here.  You 
learn  more,  quicker.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  more  of  a challenge. 

“We’ve  goi  good  instructors, 
though,”  he  said.  “We’re  not  only 
learning,  but  we’re  enjoying  it  all  at 
the  same  lime.” 

Lighting  ratios,  film  speeds, 
camera  operations,  flash  synchroniza- 
tion. bellows  factors,  printing  tech- 
niques, focal  lengths  and  perspective 
— a soldier  has  a gixxl  deal  of  studying 
to  do  before  graduation. 

“We  really  give  them  their 
money’s  worth.”  said  SSgt.  Vic  Fair- 
child.  “When  they  come  in  here,  many 
of  them  are  scared  to  death.  They  don’t 
know  the  first  thing  about  cameras. 

"Our  job  is  to  make  them  relax, 
then  to  dig  into  it.  To  do  that,  you  first 
have  to  dig  into  them,  find  out  what’s 
going  on  with  each  student.  Then  you 
can  gear  the  training  around  them.” 
Fairchild  said. 

“Sometimes  we  have  to  go  out 
of  our  w ay  w ith  the  students.”  said  Sp5 
Sheila  Lester.  “But  that’s  what  makes 
it  all  worthwhile.  It’s  when  you  can 
take  somebixly  w ho  doesn’t  know  any- 
thing about  photography  and  make 
something  out  of  them  in  18  weeks. 

“They’re  not  experts  by  any 
means.  But  they  can  go  out  to  the  field 
and  get  the  job  done.  They’ll  just  need 
some  line  tuning.”  Lester  said. 

Fine  tuning  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  84C  Motion  Picture  Spe- 
cialist and  the  84F  .Audio  TV  Pnxluc- 
tion  Specialist  courses.  Each  existing 
course  teaches  the  same  basics  of  cam- 
era techniques  and  stnind  recording,  but 
then  diverge  and  track  along  their  spe- 
cific skill  requirements.  (There’s  a prvv 
posal  to  merge  84C  and  84F  into  an 
84F  TV/Cinematographer  Production 
Specialist.) 

“The  first  seven  weeks  or  so  are 
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about  the  same  in  both  courses,”  said 
SFC  Monroe  Lee,  an  84F  instructor. 
“There  is  a lot  of  duplication  in  camera 
operation  and  sound  recording,  but  there 
are  distinct  differences,  too. 

“In  the  84F  course,  the  stu- 
dents get  more  studio  work.  They  work 
with  electronic  news  gathering  equip- 
ment, with  more  emphasis  on  lighting 


RFC  Sholeh  Winters  and  Sgt.  Willie 
Gibson  iearn  what  goes  on  in  front  of 
the  camera  in  the  84F  Audio/TV  Produc- 
tion Speciaiist  Course  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base. 

and  such  than  in  the  84C  course,”  he 
said.  The  editing  equipment  and  pro- 
cedures, and  the  types  of  cameras  used 
are  the  biggest  differences. 

“We’d  love  to  combine  the 
courses  into  one  MOS.”  Lee  said. 
“That  way  we’d  get  more  versatile 
people  into  the  field.  Right  now  each 
system  is  a bit  limited  in  scope.  Some 
of  the  people  have  trouble  once  they 
get  to  the  field,  but  they  seem  to  work 
it  all  out  in  the  end. 

“One  advantage  we  have  at  this 
school  is  a very  low  student-to-instruc- 
tor  ratio,”  he  added.  “In  the  84C  course 
we  have  about  a dozen  students  for 
every  instructor.  Every  six  weeks  we 
get  a new  class  in.  So  this  makes  for 
an  excellent  teaching  atmosphere.” 

“These  small  classes  are  great,” 
said  Sgt.  Willie  Gibson,  a student  in 
the  84F  course.  “We  get  time  with  the 


instructors,  much  more  than  1 ex- 
pected. They  get  to  know  us  and  what 
we  can  do.  It  helps  them  to  help  us. 

“This  is  a difficult  course.  I was 
a medic  before  1 re-enlisted  for  this 
school.  Everyone  is  always  saying  how 
hard  the  medic  course  is.  Well,  this 
course  is  just  as  difficult.  But  it’s  ter- 
rific. This  is  the  best  course  in  the  Army, 


at  least  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,”  Gib- 
son said. 

“Our  job  is  to  teach  the  people 
behind  the  camera,”  said  Capt.  James 
R.  Maumenee  Jr.,  Communications 
Branch  chief,  “be  it  behind  the  400- 
pound  TV  studio  camera  or  a 35mm 
still  camera.  We  train  the  people  who 
use  them  and  keep  them  working. 

“We  do  this  with  quite  a bit  of 
Air  Force  support.  After  all,  this  is  an 
Air  Force  base.  We  use  the  same  basic 
curriculum  as  the  Air  Force,  but  we 
have  to  maintain  Army  integrity  at  the 
same  time,”  Maumenee  added. 

“Being  a joint  service  opera- 
tion, we  survive  only  through  cooper- 
ation. It’s  a big  job  to  coordinate  the 
different  aspects  of  the  training  out  here. 
But  then.  I’ve  got  a lot  of  sharp  NCOs 
around  here.  They’re  the  ones  that  really 
run  this  place.  1 only  have  to  give  them 
a little  guidance,”  he  concluded. 

“One  of  the  first  priorities  we 
had  when  we  came  out  here  was  to 
convert  everything  to  the  Air  Force  for- 
mat,” said  SSgt.  Carl  J.  Schweibinz, 


operations  sergeant.  “There  are  other 
problems  of  working  on  a non-Army 
base  too. 

“You’re  away  from  the  main- 
stream. That  has  benefits  and  draw- 
backs,” said  SFC  J.C.  Austin.  “1  have 
mixed  feelings.  You  lose  touch  with  the 
Army,  especially  the  forms  we  nor- 
mally use.  It’s  a whole  new  world  out 
here  on  an  Air  Force  base.” 

“My  main  problem  is  keeping 
the  soldiers  as  soldiers,”  said  SFC  Wil- 
liam Fagerholm  of  the  Training  As- 
sistance Unit.  “The  permanent-party 
people  are  the  hardest.  The  longer  they 
stay  here,  the  more  Air  Force-oriented 
they  become. 

“There  are  few  facilities  around 
here  that  we  can  use  to  keep  our  in- 
structors MOS  qualified.  It’s  especially 
difficult  in  the  common  tasks  area,” 
Fagerholm  added. 

There  are  about  170  Army  per- 
sonnel permanently  assigned  to  the 
3420th.  Their  student  load  averages  500 
each  month.  To  the  instructors,  Lowry 
AFB  is  commonly  called  Fort  Lowry. 
This  lets  the  Air  Force  know  there  really 
are  soldiers  living  on  their  base. 

To  the  students,  though,  it’s 
Lowry  University.  It’s  a training  center 
much  like  any  other  college  they  may 
have  attended.  The  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities are  first  rate.  But  above  all,  the 
caliber  of  instructors  is  equal  to  their 
civilian  counterparts  at  the  universities. 

“We  set  high  standards  here, 
for  our  students  and  our  instructors  as 
well,”  said  1st  Sgt.  Eugene  Yusko,  the 
Army  detachment  first  sergeant.  “Every 
soldier  has  to  start  somewhere  in  the 
Army.  It  is  up  to  us  to  make  sure  he 
or  she  gets  off  on  the  right  foot. 

“To  do  that  we  maintain  the 
high  standards  they  learned  in  basic 
training.  We  instill  pride  in  service  and 
pride  in  self.  This  we  do  by  setting  the 
example  for  them  to  follow.” 

The  job  of  the  permanent  party 
in  the  Army  detachment  at  Lowry  AFB 
is  to  produce  highly  trained,  highly 
motivated  soldiers  in  the  audiovisual 
field.  They  do  this  by  passing  on  their 
experience,  their  expertise  and  their 
pride  in  service. 

Doing  this  on  an  Air  Force  base 
only  makes  it  challenging.  As  one  sol- 
dier described  the  situation,  “We’re  like 
an  island  of  green  in  a sea  of  blue. 
We’re  Fort  Lowry.”  □ 
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Historic 

Savannah 

Story  and  Photos  by  Maj  Clifford  H.  Bamath 


SAVANNAH  is  niH  a city  that 
time  has  passed  hy  it's  a city 
that  has  cume  tu  terms  with 
time.  It's  not  a relic  or  a living 
museum.  It's  mH  a nHinument 
to  a myth  or  a larger-than-life 
re-creation  of  something  that 
never  w-as.  The  past  is  part  of 
the  city's  present  and  future. 

Savannah  is  a modem 
city — the  country  's  1 0th  larg- 
est seaport.  It's  a city  with 
modern  buildings,  modern 
stores  and  modem  hotels. 

But  it's  different  from 
most  mixlem  cities.  Car  horns 
don't  have  hair  triggers  that 
go  off  whenever  anyone  slows 
down  to  the  speed  limit.  If  you 
accidentally  bump  shoulders 
with  someone  passing  on  a 
sidewalk,  you  get  a smile  and 
a “Tha.ss  allriyut”  in  reply  to 
your  “Excuse  me.”  If  you're 
lost,  people  will  help.  And  people  don't  seem  to  always  be 
hurrying  everywhere.  Life  in  Savannah  is  as  unhurried  and 
relaxing  as  a Southern  drawl. 

But  “unhurried''  doesn't  mean  “unexciting."  Sa- 
vannah is  alive  with  history  and  beauty  if  you're  willing  to 
become  an  explorer.  Here  you  won't  tind  flashy  signs.  Like 
a real  treasure,  the  city  awaits  discovery. 

To  discover  Savannah  is  as  ea.sy  as  a trip  to  the 
Visitors  Center  and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Housed  in  an 
1860  railroad  station,  the  center  offers  a free  slide  show  that 
tells  about  the  city's  founding  and  settlement. 

The  Georgia  colony  was  founded  on  Ecb.  12.  1733. 
when  James  Oglethorpe  and  about  120  settlers  landed  at 
Yamacraw  BlufI  — the  place  now  known  as  Savannah.  They 
were  met  by  Tomo-chi-chi.  chief  of  the  Yamacraw  Indians, 
who  not  only  welcomed  them  but  also  granted  them  land 
as  a sign  of  friendship.  Tomo-chi-chi  died  six  years  later. 
His  grave  can  still  be  seen  in  Wright  Squaa*  downtown. 

rhis  was  the  last  of  the  English  colonies  in  America. 
Its  purpose  was  to  help  protect  the  other  colonies  from  attack 
by  the  Spanish  in  the  south.  Businessmen  had  high  hopes 
lor  the  colony  as  a silk  prinlucer.  Georgia  gave  a new  start 
to  England's  p<H)r  and  persecuted.  I'ew  of  the  colonists  came 
from  prisons,  as  is  often  believed. 

In  the  10  years  Oglethorpe  stayed  in  Savannah,  he 
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Clockwise  from  far  left:  Ornamental  iron- 
works represent  an  ancient  craft.  These 
pelicans  also  show  the  city’s  link  to  the 
sea.  • Older  vessels  share  the  harbor  with 
ships  from  around  the  world.  • Buildings  of 
many  types  from  many  eras  dot  the  city. 

• Patient  diners  wait  on  the  street  for  a 
meal  with  Mrs.  Wilkes.  • Converted  gas 
fixture  in  the  First  African  Baptist  Church, 
established  in  1775.  • Courtyard  of  The 
Eliza  Thompson  House  — a historic  inn. 
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Clockwii*  from  right:  River  Street  offer*  reeteoreirte,  shop*  ar»d  hictoric  eitee. 

• What  la  r>ow  Freemaaorra  Hall  waa  ortce  the  center  of  the  workfa  cotton  trade. 

. Parlor  of  the  Liberty  (hlatorical)  Inn. . Horae  arxl  carnage  offera  a unigue  tour  of 
the  city. 


laid  out  the  city  in  squares, 
which  sers'cd  as  market  places 
m peacetime  and  as  defensive 
positions  during  war.  Most  of 
the  squares  still  exist,  despite 
the  fact  the  city  was  cKCupied 
by  the  British  during  the  Rev- 
olution and  by  the  North  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

After  the  slide  show  , 
pick  up  free  maps  of  the  his- 
torical district  and  any  other 
brochures  that  interest  you. 
and  set  out  to  discover  Savan- 
nah. The  historic  area  covers 
about  2'/j  square  miles  with  more  than  1 . 1(X)  architecturally 
or  historically  important  buildings.  It’s  the  largest  historical 
urban  landmark  in  the  country. 

How  you  want  to  see  it  is  up  to  you.  It  depends  on 
how  much  time  you  have,  how  much  energy  you  have  and 
hi)w  much  of  the  treasure  you  want  to  discover.  If  you  want 
someone  to  show  ytiu  around,  you  can  take  a bus  tour  which 
lasts  a few  hours  and  includes  tours  of  a few  of  the  restored 
houses  as  well.  If  you  want  this  type  of  overview  but  want 
to  get  into  the  era  a little  more,  you  can  take  a horse  and 
buggy  tour.  .Some  tours  include  meals.  Prices  for  these  types 
of  tours  range  from  $6  per  adult  on  up. 

If  you’ve  got  a little  more  time  but  not  much  energy, 
take  a driving  tour  in  your  own  car.  With  your  map  from 
the  Visitors  Center,  which  has  the  driving  tour  marked  on 
it.  and  directional  signs  throughout  the  district,  you’ll  have 
no  problems  at  all.  You  can  read  about  what  yt>u’re  seeing. 
If  anything  interests  you.  stop  and  take  a closer  Kx>k 

But  if  you’ve  got  the  time  and  the  energy,  you’ll  be 
amply  rewardeil  by  either  the  walking  tour  or  the  bicycle 
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tour,  also  marked  on  your  map.  You  can  set  your  pace  to 
the  pace  of  the  city.  Smell  the  flowers.  Talk  to  the  people. 
Sit  on  a park  bench  and  relax.  Watch  ships  in  the  harbor. 
Window  shop  Feel  the  cobblestones  on  River  Street.  (They 
were  Just  balla.st  on  ships  hundreds  of  years  ago.)  Let  your- 
self go  and  travel  from  era  to  era  in  our  nation’s  history  . 

Should  you  get  hungry  , there’s  plenty  of  great  fexxi. 
The  waterfront  area  offers  a variety  of  fixxl  at  a variety  of 
prices.  But  if  you  happen  to  be  walking  on  Jortes  Street 
around  1 1 a.m.  and  you  see  a line  forming,  you  may  have 
stumbled  onto  one  of  the  city’s  rarer  treasures:  the  Wilkes 
Dining  Rixmi  and  Boarding  House.  You  won’t  see  any 
signs,  nor  w ill  you  read  about  it  in  any  brochures  or  thamgh 
advertising.  Mrs.  Wilkes  doesn’t  advertise.  Just  get  in  line 
and  prepare  for  a homecxxiked  meal  you  won’t  believe  at  a 
price  out  of  the  very  distant  past. 

There’s  a full  range  of  places  to  stay,  in  and  near 
the  city.  And  don’t  forget  nearby  Fort  Stewart.  They  may 
have  guest  housing  available.  Prices  in  the  city  run  frvim 
abi>ut  $.^0  per  night  on  up.  If  you’re  interested  in  simiething 
special,  look  into  one  of 
Savannah’s  historic  inns.  At 
most,  you’re  greeted  with 
sherry  in  the  parlor  as  you  reg- 
ister and  a continental  break- 
fast is  part  of  the  pric'c — w hich 
ranges  from  aKmt  S2.‘'  for  a 
single  to  S80  for  suites  or 
apartments. 

One  of  the  best  things 
about  touring  Savannah  is  that 
you  can  dt>  it  your  way.  ac- 
coixling  to  your  pixTetUmk. 
nuHxl  and  desires.  Discover 
Savannah — your  way.  □ 
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Message  in  Their  Music 

THE  SINAI  — A group  of  soldiers  from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  as- 
signed to  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  are  receiving 
a little  bit  of  home  — through  the  mail. 

Soldiers  from  the  2nd  Battalion,  508th  Infantry,  82nd 
Airborne  Division,  told  their  wives  that  they  didn’t  have  music 
to  listen  to  and  didn’t  know  the  latest  hit  songs. 

Their  wives  wanted  to  send  them  music,  so  they  con- 
tacted the  post  radio  station  for  help.  Many  of  the  wives  belong 
to  the  Family  Support  Group,  which  brings  together  families 
who  have  a common  interest.  Many  members  support  the  sol- 
diers in  the  Sinai  and  help  each  other  with  family  separation 
problems. 

Hank  Bartley,  an  announcer  on  Fort  Bragg’s  Command 
Information  Network,  originated  the  idea  of  including  personal 
messages  in  the  music  program.  He  also  suggested  that  local 
news  be  added  to  the  programs. 

He  worked  with  Alicia  Christian,  wife  of  a Fort  Bragg 
soldier  in  the  Sinai,  on  the  project.  She  presented  the  idea  to 
the  Family  Support  Group,  which  was  very  receptive  to  his 
suggestions. 

Bartley  received  several  calls  from  family  members  ded- 
icating songs  and  messages  for  the  first  45-minute  tape.  He 
said  that  as  long  as  an  interest  is  shown  for  the  project,  he  will 
keep  producing  the  tapes.  — Sp5  Brian  Kappmeyer 


Fat  to  Flat  Working 

FORT  HOOD,  Texas  — A group  of  soldiers  has  completed  a 
pilot  weight-reduction  program  with  encouraging  results. 

The  90-day  program,  called  Fat-to-Flat,  originally  in- 
volved more  than  40  overweight  soldiers  and  was  designed  to 
help  them  meet  weight  and  fitness  standards.  At  the  end  of 


the  first  cycle,  20  of  those 
soldiers  had  met  their  goals, 
averaging  26  lost  pounds 
each.  One  soldier  lost  69 
pounds.  A second  cycle  in- 
volving even  more  soldiers 
was  begun. 

Each  soldier  in  the 
program  is  supervised  by  a 
dietitian  and  a fitness  spe- 
cialist. The  program  consists 
of  exercises  five  days  a week, 
diet  consultation,  frequent 
weigh-ins  and  daily  progress 
monitoring.  Weekly  reports 
are  sent  to  each  soldier’s 
commander.  The  post’s 
Abrams  Field  House  staff  de- 
signed the  program. 


SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS, 
Hawaii  — A 25th  Infantry  Di- 
vision team  finished  second 
out  of  80  teams  in  Honolulu’s 
Carol  Kai  charity  bed  race, 
named  in  honor  of  an  island 
entertainer. 

During  the  race,  a 
team  of  four  men  pushed  a 
bed,  with  rider,  220  yards, 
after  which  the  rider  jumped 
out  and  ran  an  obstacle 
course.  The  rider  then  jumped 
back  into  the  sack  and  an- 
other four  men  pushed  the 
bed  back  to  the  finish  line. 

The  "Guam  Marines” 
capped  first  place. 


Guard  Bridges  Troubled  Town’s 
Waters 

COVENTRY,  R.i.  — The  Rhode  Island  National  Guard’s  861  st 
Engineer  Company  normally  doesn’t  do  bridges,  but  when  one 
spanning  the  Pawtuxet  River  collapsed  in  December,  the  sol- 
diers pitched  in. 

Massachusetts  Transportation  Department  loaned  a 
temporary  portable  bridge.  There  was  only  one  problem,  how- 
ever — its  transportation  and  installation. 

Ronald  Owens,  town  manager,  contacted  Maj.  Gen. 
Leonard  Holland,  commanding  general  of  the  Rhode  Island 
National  Guard.  Holland  agreed  to  help  out. 

During  the  February  drill,  trucks  and  drivers  from  the 
861st  and  the  1043rd  Maintenance  Company  travelled  to 
Franklin,  Mass.,  picked  up  the  bridge  and  transported  it  in 
pieces  to  the  Coventry  site. 

Three  days  before  the  March  drill,  several  members  of 
the  861st  began  assembling  the  launching  and  receiving  plat- 
forms on  either  side  of  the  river.  On  Saturday,  they  put  together 
the  launching  nose  that  would  be  connected  to  the  finished 
bridge  and  used  to  pull  it  across  the  span. 

The  bridge  was  now  ready  for  the  first  move  toward  the 
river.  Everyone  from  battalion  commander  on  down  pitched  in 
for  the  “big  push.”  Before  the  weekend  was  over,  the  bridge 
was  completed  and  in  place  across  the  river,  waiting  for  the 
highway  department  to  add  the  finishing  touches. 

“Everyone  worked  with  a lot  of  enthusiasm,”  said  SFC 
John  Virgilio.  “Any  good  engineer  company  can  handle  a job 
like  this,  but  it’s  not  the  norm  for  us.  We  don’t  do  bridges.”  — 
SSgt.  Thomas  Policastro  Jr. 
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Sp5  Debra  Gesmondi 


SPECIAUSTS 

FROM  MOUTH 
TO  MOUTH 


Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 


liACH  of  the  27  seals  is  filled  in  the 
hrown  and  Ian  waiting  room.  Some 
people  flip  through  dog-eared  maga- 
zines. while  others  glanee  at  an  afler- 
ncjon  soap  opera  on  the  color  televi- 
sion liveryone  looks  up  when  an 
assistant  dressed  m w hite  appears  at  the 
d«)or. 

"Sergeant  Jones,  please."  he 


calls.  A man  sitting  near  a tivc-fwt 
rubber  tree  plant  gets  up  and  walks  to 
the  diHir. 

The  assistant  introduces  him- 
self as  Specialist  Bell.  "(umkI  after- 
m>on.  sergeant."  Bell  says.  "If  you'll 
just  follow  me.  please." 

I hey  walk  down  a w inding 
hallway  and  enter  a treatment  riHim. 


After  Jones  sits  di>w  n on  the  dental  op- 
erating chair.  Bell  adjusts  the  headrest, 
then  puts  a protective  linen  cloth  on 
Jones'  chest.  Bell  checks  Jones'  rec- 
ords and  bhHKi  pressure. 

That  completed,  a dentist  enters 
the  ax>m.  checks  Jones'  dental  records, 
and  evamines  Jones'  teeth.  Bell  hands 
the  dentist  an  instniment. 
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Sp4  Glenn  Bell  said  that  such 
routine  is  repetitious.  “That’s  why  I 
enjoy  rotating  to  different  sections,’’  he 
said.  “I  get  to  see  and  do  a little  bit  of 
everything.’’  In  the  year  Bell  has  been 
at  the  dental  clinic  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C., 
he  has  done  everything  from  watching 
how  dentures  are  made  to  helping  on 
root  canals. 

Bell  is  a 91E,  dental  specialist, 
assigned  to  WRAMC.  Depending  on  a 
clinic’s  size,  91Es  might  work  in  one 
or  more  specialties,  such  as  oral  sur- 
gery or  periodontics  (diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  gum  diseases).  They  also 
take  X-rays,  clean  teeth  and  work  in 
the  administrative  section. 

Bell  sometimes  works  in  the 
records  room.  However,  he  also  fills  in 
for  other  91  Es  by  helping  dentists  in 
sections  such  as  endodontics  (diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  pulp 
and  tissues  around  a tooth)  or 
periodontics. 

When  Bell  first  rotated  to  a new 
section,  it  took  him  awhile  to  learn  the 
new  procedures.  He  had  been  taught  to 
anticipate  what  the  dentist  needs  in  the 
six-week  dental  specialist  course  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas.  But  in  reality  he 
has  found  that  it  depends  on  the  type 
of  treatment  and  the  dentist. 

“It  took  me  several  weeks  when 
I first  worked  in  endodontics,’’  he  said. 
“You  have  to  work  with  a dentist  on 
a daily  basis  so  both  can  get 
coordinated.  Each  dentist  is 
different.  Each  one  wants  his 
assistant  to  do  things  a certain 
way,  like  the  way  instruments 
are  arranged  on  the  table  or 
the  way  instruments  are 


“Sometimes,  know- 
ing what  a dentist  will  need 
next  is  impossible,  especially 
if  you  haven’t  worked  with  the 
dentist  that  long,’’  Bell 
continued. 

In  that  case.  Bell 
would  move  the  instruments 
as  close  to  the  dentist  as  pos- 
sible. The  dentist  would  then 
be  able  to  reach  for  the  in- 
strument he  needs. 

Bell  feels  he  is  helping 
people  when  he  assists  with  a 
treatment. 

“A  lot  of  what  I do  is 


just  talk  to  the  patients  and  help  them 
relax,’’  he  said.  “You  would  be  sur- 
prised how  many  people  are  afraid  of 
the  dentist.’’ 

Bell  tries  to  relax  the  patient 
with  general  conversation  about  as- 
signments or  posts  where  the  patient 
has  been  stationed.  He  doesn’t  mention 
the  procedure,  leaving  that  to  the  den- 
tist. When  a patient  asks  if  the  dentist 
will  hurt  him.  Bell  promises  the  dentist 
will  “numb  him  up’’  before  starting. 
When  the  dentist  comes  in.  Bell  will 
tell  him  the  patient  is  tense,  or  even 
scared.  That  allows  the  dentist  to  re- 
assure the  patient. 

Bell  said  it’s  hard  for  a dentist 
to  treat  a scared  patient.  “He’s  going 
to  jump  every  time  the  dentist  does 
something,’’  he  said.  “Keep  the  patient 
relaxed  and  everything  will  work  out 
fine.  After  the  treatment  is  completed, 
sometimes  the  patient  will  say,  T’ve 
heard  that  root  canals  hurt,  but  I didn’t 
feel  a thing.’  That  brightens  our  day.’’ 

Before  Bell  became  a 91 E, 
friends  asked  him  how  he  was  going 
to  cope  with  the  sight  of  blood  and 
looking  into  people’s  mouths  all  day. 
He  answered  that  he  wanted  to  find  out 
exactly  what  goes  on  in  a dental  clinic. 

“So,  I got  here  and  found  out 
how  things  were  done.  And  the  dental 
field  is  interesting.  There’s  something 
about  teeth  that  fascinates  me.  1 want 
to  know  things  like  how  teeth  are  pulled 


Although  Sp4  Glenn  Bell’s  primary  job  is  records  room  clerk, 
he  fills  in  as  a dental  assistant  when  needed.  Bell  feels  he  is 
helping  people  when  he  assists  with  a treatment. 


and  ways  teeth  can  be  saved” 

He  hasn’t  learned  as  much  about 
the  dental  field  as  he  wants,  but  as  he 
pointed  out,  he’s  been  a 91E  for  only 
a year.  “I  need  to  learn  as  much  as  1 
can  because  1 want  to  become  a dentist. 
It’s  something  I’ve  always  wanted  to 
do,’’  Bell  said. 

When  he  first  joined  the  Army, 
he  had  planned  to  be  a 91 E for  several 
years,  then  get  out  and  eventually  ap- 
ply for  dental  school.  But  “it  seems 
harder  now  since  I have  a family,’’  he 
said.  “I  still  have  my  goal,  though.’’ 
One  of  Bell’s  co-workers,  PEC 
Maurice  Bolduc,  has  the  same  goal. 
His  oldest  sister,  a dental  hygienist,  got 
him  interested  in  the  dental  field.  He 
too  plans  to  stay  in  for  a couple  more 
years , get  out  and  attend  a dental  school . 

He’s  been  at  WRAMC  for  13 
months,  assisting  the  chief  of  general 
dentistry  with  treatments  such  as  fill- 
ings. “Many  91Es  do  more  than  just 
set  up  instruments  and  clean  up,’’ 
Bolduc  said.  “We  have  to  know  which 
instrument  the  dentist  needs  and  have 
it  in  his  hand  before  he  needs  it.  We’re 
basically  a dentist’s  helper. 

“I’m  sure  that  a lot  of  91Es 
think  their  job  is  repetitious,’’  he  said, 
“like  the  only  thing  they  do  all  day  is 
just  take  X-rays.  But  1 try  to  make  my 
job  more  interesting  by  going  to  other 
sections  and  learning  something  new. 
“When  I got  here,  where  91Es 
are  specialized,  I knew  I 
wasn’t  going  to  learn  other 
procedures  unless  1 took  it 
upon  myself.  At  Walter  Reed 
we  can  rotate  to  different  sec- 
tions  for  three  months.  Then 
when  you’re  reassigned  to  an- 
other post  where  91Es  do 
everything,  you’re  going  to 
know  what’s  going  on.  So  to 
keep  up,  I spend  time  in  other 
sections.  For  instance.  I’ve 
spent  time  in  the  lab  learning 
how  to  make  dentures,  even 
though  that  isn’t  a part  of  my 
MOS.  I try  to  get  into  as  many 
different  things  as  1 can.’’ 

For  Bolduc,  getting 
into  different  things  goes  be- 
yond the  dental  clinic.  He 
earned  the  Expert  Field  Med- 
ical Badge  in  November  1982 
and  was  named  honor  gradu- 
ate in  his  Primary  Leadership 
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CiHirsc  in  Fcbman  19X3. 

"I  enjoy  the  Amiy  and  >*anl  lo 
gel  (he  most  out  of  il."  Bolduc  Nuid 
*’My  boNs  recommended  me  for  iKomt 
courses  I guess  ihal  means  he  thinks 
I’m  doing  OK  or  that  he  ssants  lo  gel 
rid  of  me,”  he  added,  laughing 

PK'  Tenrsa  Clark  is  another  9 1 li 
al  WRAMC  She  worked  in  general 
dentistry  before  rotating  lo  X-ray  three 
months  ago  “It's  a challenge  lo  take 
X-rays,”  she  said.  ’’You  can’t  just  p*)ml 
the  camera  al  the  patient’s  mtiuth  and 
hope  lo  get  soiiKthing  usable,  ^'ou  have 
lo  know  where  to  fH)inl  and  al  what 
angle.” 

One  thing  Clark  doesn’t  like 
about  her  job  is  being  e.xposed  lo  dis- 
eases. “I  guess  I’m  the  most  scared  of 
hepatitis.  If  you  get  pricked  by  an  in- 
strument that’s  been  used  on  a hepatitis 
patient,  you  could  gel  it  If  we  do  gel 
pricked,  we’re  tested.  If  the  test  is  pos- 
itive. you  have  to  get  shots.  I’m  learn- 
ing to  deal  with  diseases,  though.” 

Another  thing  she’s  learned  lo 
deal  with  are  people  who  don’t  want 
lo  go  to  the  dentist.  “I  tell  them  they 
should.  If  they  wait,  their  cavity  is  just 
going  lo  gel  worse.  People  wait  until 
the  last  minute  when  the  decay  is  dow  n 
around  the  gums.  But  if  they  would  go 
right  away,  all  the  dentist  would  do  is 
drill  out  the  decay  and  put  a filling  in. 
The  longer  a person  waits,  the  more 
painful  the  ttnith  will  be.  1 can’t  stand 
going  to  the  dentist  either,  but  I do 


because  I don’t  want  a tooth  to  gel 
wi>rsc” 

During  the  lime  Clark  has 
worked  in  a dental  clinic,  she  has 
learned  lo  take  belter  care  of  her  teeth 
"I  never  flmscd  My  civilian  dentist 
never  mentioned  it  He  would  say. 
'Brush  around  your  gums.’  and  I would 
say  'OK  ’ Now  I know  that  flossing 
gels  i>ui  the  plaque  between  the  teeth 
where  a lot  of  cavities  start.” 

"You’ll  be  seeing  me  if  you 
don’t  floss  and  brush  right.”  Sp5 
Dianne  Ciniper  said  She  works  in  oral 
surgery  where,  among  other  proce- 
dures, teeth  are  extracted.  She  suggests 
seeing  a dental  hygienist  to  learn  pn>per 
brushing  and  flossing  techniques. 

CiHiper  has  been  working  in  oral 
surgery  for  the  V/z  years  she  has  been 
at  \^'aller  Rtx*d  Before  that,  she  w\>rked 
in  the  122nd  .Medical  Detachment’s 
IXmlal  Clinic  al  Lee  Barracks  in  Main/., 
West  Germany. 

"I  like  to  keep  nniving,  and  with 
oral  surgery  , there’s  always  something 
going  on.”  she  said. 

Besides  helping  with  extrac- 
tions. Ctxiper  also  helps  the  dentist  treat 
patients  who  need  their  upper  jaw 
moved  so  their  teeth  will  sit  properly, 
and  patients  with  fractured  jaws  who 
need  their  mouths  wired  shut  so  the 
bones  will  mend  correctly. 

"We  get  to  help  people  who  are 
in  pain.  Some  of  them  w ill  come  back 
two  or  three  weeks  later  and  thank  us. 


They’ll  tell  us  how  much  they  appre- 
ciate what  we  did  for  (hem.  It’s  nice 
when  a patient  remembers  you.  Thai’s 
the  biggest  reward  for  our  section  and 
really  anywhere  in  the  clinic.” 

Her  day  ends  w hen  the  last  pa- 
tient IS  treated  — normally  al  4.30  p.m 
But  there  are  times  when  the  day  ends 
later  When  an  assistant  is  out  sick,  (he 
remaining  9 1 Es  fill  in  .■Xnd  if  there  are 
a lot  of  cmcrgerK'ies.  they  skip  lunch 
to  gel  everything  done. 

Stay  ing  late  or  missing  lunch 
comes  w ith  the  job  and  dtwsn’t  bother 
Cmiper.  But  short  tempers  do  bother 
her.  "Having  your  jaws  wired  for  six 
to  eight  weeks  can  lake  a lot  out  of 
you.  Sometimes,  patients  get  nasty  with 
the  dentist  or  cut  their  w ires.  I can  un- 
derstand what  they’re  going  through. 
.-\i  the  same  time,  though,  it  upisets  nx* 
to  see  them  deliberately  get  mad.  That 
takes  up  (he  dentist’s  time  and  he’s 
doing  his  best  lo  help  a patient.” 

.Mlhough  Cooper  originally 
wanted  to  be  a medic,  she  doesn’t  re- 
gret working  as  a dental  specialist. 
"When  I enlisted,  the  medic  MOS  was 
closed.  Dental  specialist  was  the  clos- 
est 1 could  gel.  .And  now  that  I’ve  been 
one  awhile.  I know  that  one  day  I want 
to  be  NCOIC  of  a clinic.  Il  wxvuld  be 
a challenge.” 

"It  is  a challenge.”  said  SSgi. 
Joyce  Silver.  NCOIC  of  the  dental  clink' 
al  Fort  Myer.  Va.  ".A  lot  of  my  job  is 
dealing  w ith  people,  so  a dental  clinic 
NCOIC  has  got  to  be  giKxJ  in  public 
relations.  For  instance,  .sometimes  I 
have  to  talk  to  dissatisfied  patients.  I 
have  to  snuxtih  their  ruffled  feathers, 
while  backing  up  my  people.” 

Before  being  assigned  at  Fort 
Myer.  Silver  spent  13  years  working 
as  a dental  hygienist.  “1  really  don’t 
miss  direct  patient  care  that  much.  I 
was  starting  to  get  burned  out.  plus  I 
wanted  more  respimsibilily.  I’m  enjoy- 
ing my  job  here.” 

Silver  has  started  a training  pro- 
gram for  the  nine  9 1 Es  assigned  to  the 
clinic.  "Since  we  don’t  have  a spe- 
cialty clinic  here,  like  the  one  at 
WRAMC.  the  9IEs  don’t  have  the 
chance  lo  rotate.  We  just  do  general 
dentistry.  But  now.  our  dentists  arc 
spending  lime  each  week  doing  souk' 
specially  work,  like  cnnvns  and  bridgc-s. 

”So  when  the  9IEs  assist, 
they’ll  get  some  experience.  What  they 
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don’t  leam  in  this  clinic,  they’ll  be  able 
to  pick  up  by  studying  the  dental  spe- 
cialist technical  manual  and  by  actually 
doing  the  procedure.  They  just  get  the 
basics  at  Fort  Sam.” 

She  added  that  by  the  time  they 
PCS, , they’ll  have  had  experience  in 
administrative  procedures.  ‘T  want 
them  to  be  prepared.  When  I first  got 
here,  I didn’t  know  that  much  about 
the  admin  side.  That’s  why  I’m  teach- 
ing them  how  to  prepare  various  re- 
ports and  the  like.” 

One  of  the  91Es  at  Fort  Myer, 
Sp)4  LaVeme  Weaver,  feels  he’s  ready 
to  run  his  own  clinic.  He  helped  run 
! the  clinic  at  the  92nd  Medical  Detach- 
' ment  in  Aschaffenburg,  West  Ger- 
many. But  he  prefers  being  in  a posi- 
tion where  he’s  on  his  own.  That’s  why 
he’s  glad  to  be  working  in  dental 
hygiene. 

“After  you’ve  been  a 91E  for 
awhile,  you  try  to  get  into  something 
where  it’s  not  you  and  the  dentist  all 
the  time,”  Weaver  said.  “When  you 
first  get  into  dentistry,  working  chair- 
side  with  a dentist  is  interesting.  But 
when  I help  dentists  now,  I know  what 
they’re  going  to  do  and  it  just  seems 
I boring.  I’d  rather  be  working  by  my- 
self. It’s  me  and  the  patient  in  dental 
hygiene.” 

As  a hygienist.  Weaver  teaches 
his  patients  how  to  brush  and  floss  cor- 
rectly. Using  himself  as  an  example, 
he  moves  a soft  bristle  brush  in  circles 
on  his  teeth  and  then  pulls  up  toward 
the  gums.  “That  way,  you’re  getting 
the  whole  tooth,  plus  you’re  massaging 
the  gums.  You  need  only  brush  and 
floss  once  a day,  if  you  do  it  correctly.” 
Sp4  Queen  Hamilton  also  wants 
to  be  an  NCOIC,  but  first  wants  to  at- 
tend the  Primary  Leadership  Course  and 
then  apply  for  drill  sergeant  duty.  She 
doesn’t  see  anything  unusual  about 
going  from  taking  X-rays  to  pushing 
troops.  “Every  time  I mention  becom- 
ing a drill  sergeant,  people  react  like 
I’m  crazy  or  something.  I’ve  talked  to 
former  drill  sergeants,  and  they  tell  me 
that  if  I’ve  got  that  desire,  go  for  it. 
Besides,  I enjoy  challenges.  That’s  what 
I like  about  the  dental  field.  Not  just 
anybody  can  be  a 91 E.  You’ve  got  to 
know  what  you’re  doing.” 

That  goes  for  any  soldier’s  job. 
But  for  dental  specialists,  it  can  be  an 
especially  touchy  subject.  □ 


A Visit  to  the  Dentist 


FIRST,  let  it  be  said  that  I have 
pretty  good  teeth  — I think. 

They’re  all  mine,  anyway,  and 
I take  care  of  them  — not  per- 
fectly, but  better  than  most  other 
people  treat  theirs.  Then,  let  it 
be  said  my  dentist  seems  to  be 
a nice  enough  guy.  Judging 
from  the  family  photo  in  his  of- 
fice, his  wife  and  kids  seem  to 
think  he’s  OK. 

My  dentist  has  one  se- 
rious problem,  however.  Nei- 
ther he  nor  any  other  jaw- 
breaker (you  can  see  whose  side  I’m  on  ... ) can  do  his  job  properly  without  inflicting 
pain.  I have  this  thing  about  pain.  I try  to  avoid  it. 

To  show  me  he  loves  kiddies,  puppies  and  duckies,  my  dentist  smiles  a lot  and 
tries  to  be  pleasant.  That’s  not  reassuring  when  I’m  squirming,  sweating  and  gurgling. 
But  his  options,  after  all,  are  limited.  If  he  frowns,  that’s  the  time  for  me  to  leave.  If  he 
looks  blank,  that  doesn’t  instill  confidence  either. 

Some  of  this  anxiety  is  my  own  fault.  Any  other  kind  of  doctor  could  knock  me 
out  with  my  blessing  if  he  were  planning  to  cut,  grope  or  otherwise  mess  with  my  body. 
But  teeth  are  so  small  that  I balance  five  minutes  of  brain-frying  shock  waves  against 
having  to  walk  around  for  five  hours  with  overripe  bananas  for  lips  and  a nagging 
suspicion  that  I’m  drooling  uncontrollably  down  my  shirt. 

"Nah,  doc.  I’ll  tough  it  out.  To  hell  with  the  shots.  Do  your  worst.  Uhh,  let  me 
rephrase  that:  Are  you  sure  it  won’t  hurt  much?” 

Now,  in  addition  to  smiling,  my  dentist  has  to  talk.  That’s  because  this  is  the 
closest  he  gets  to  practicing  bedside  manners  on  me.  I don’t  carry  my  end  of  the 
conversation  well,  thanks  to  the  cotton  wads,  tubes,  the  drill  and  half  a fist  that  are 
keeping  my  tongue  company. 

“So  how  are  things?”  he  asks  chit-chattily.  A couple  of  nods  and  a few  “aar, 
aar,  aars”  have  to  do  in  response.  Throw  that  patient  a fish  (sugarless,  of  course). 

And  another  thing  I’ve  noticed:  The  dentist  is  usually  male  and  his  staff  is  female. 
The  women  always  have  glowing  smiles  and  winning  personalities. 

If  they  have  a bad  habit,  it’s  their  clucking  tongues.  Their  palates  most  actively 
“tsk,  tsk”  when  they  yank  thin  white  cord  from  a dispenser,  wind  it  on  their  fingers  like 
a garrote  and  dare  you  to  — you’ll  pardon  the  expression  — lie  through  your  teeth  as 
they  ask,  ‘”You  don’t  use  floss,  do  you?” 

liii-eeeeee!  I knew  that  was  coming.  “No,  I don’t,”  I say  sheepishly.  Always 
sheepishly,  as  in  “Please  don’t  hurt  me!” 

After  the  assistant  and  I have  traded  her  gentle  chides  and  my  pledge  to  use 
that  fiddly  thread  of  hers,  the  doctor  enters  stage-left  for  the  main  event.  He  gets  my 
undivided  attention.  The  assistant  is  just  a distraction  now. 

I remember  one  smoothie  who  was  so  subtle  and  quick  that  he  had  plunged  a 
syringe  full  of  Novocain  into  my  gums  about  five  seconds  before  he  asked  whether  I 
wanted  any.  That  was  many  dentists  ago,  and  none  since  has  ever  gotten  a needle 
within  arm’s  length  of  me  that  I didn’t  know  it. 

As  a general  rule,  I avoid  shots  unless  the  doc  tells  me  I’ll  really  regret  it.  (“You’re 
going  to  think  I’m  trying  to  tear  your  lungs  out,  but  OK,  if  you  insist  . . .”)  The  reason 
is  a numb  mouth  isn’t  enough.  You  see,  drills  were  once  massive  belt-driven  jobbers. 
The  tongue  was  a heartbeat  away  from  being  stabbed  and  coiled  like  a spiral  phone 
cord.  But  while  the  tooth  was  numb,  the  vibration  turned  the  brain  to  mousse. 

Today,  my  dentist  uses  an  ultra-highspeed  drill  that  shoots  water  on  the  bit  to 
keep  from  starting  a fire.  The  speed  makes  the  excavation  work  hurt  less,  but  it’s  still 
not  painless.  Pain  has  withdrawn  some  of  its  forces  to  attack  from  a different  direction: 
the  ears.  Today’s  drills  have  a whine  that’s  akin  to  scratching  a chalkboard.  My  spine 
always  turns  to  quivering  jelly.  The  whine  unleashes  my  mind’s  eye:  Anything  making 
that  horrible  a sound  has  to  be  creating  a gory  mess. 

In  the  old  days,  you  had  to  spit  out  the  granules,  blood,  water,  tooth  chips  and 
what-not.  That  was  perfectly  disgusting,  but  the  act  served  a purpose.  When  the  dentist 
let  me  sit  up  to  clear  my  mouth,  which  was  never  often  enough,  I got  self-satisfaction: 
“By  God,  I’m  brave  — look  at  that  yuck  there.  I’m  holding  up;  I deserve  a medal.”  Now, 
the  assistant  uses  a tube  to  suck  the  crud  away  as  it’s  created. 

Poof!  So  much  for  the  fantasy  that  ol’  doc  is  an  evil  inquisitor  who  wants  vital 
information  only  yours  truly  has.  I’ve  never  figured  out  how  I let  myself  be  taken  alive 
in  the  first  place,  but  the  villain  never  got  a thing  from  me. 

The  images  are  different  today:  “liii-eeeee!  Aar-aar-aar!”  It’s  enough  to  make 
flossing  worthwhile.  Tsk,  tsk.  — Sfeve  Hara 
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Compiled  by  C«pt.  Tom  Williams 


Sgt.  Billy  R.  White 
wanted  to  make  his  re-en- 
listment exciting  for  both  him- 
self and  his  company  com- 
mander. Instead  of  taking  the 
oath  in  an  office.  White 
reupped  on  a rappelling  tower 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kan,  He’s  as- 
signed to  Combat  Support 
Company,  1st  Battalion.  63rd 
Armor,  1st  Infantry  Division. 

Not  to  be  outdone, 
Sp5  Gale  Fiedler,  Medical 
Activity  Department  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz.,  took  the 
oath  atop  the  post’s  water 
tower.  She  explained  that  she 
wanted  the  ceremony  to  be 


I somethirtg  to  remember  for 
the  rest  of  her  life  ”1  just 
I wanted  to  do  something 
I different " 


He  didn’t  start  out  with 
the  goal  of  runmr>g  the  dis- 
‘ tarx:e  equal  to  a tnp  from  the 
• northern  tip  of  Alaska  to  the 
! southern  tip  of  South 
I America. 

But  1 7 years  later.  Dr. 
Marion  Bryson,  director  of 
the  Army  Combat  Develop- 
ments Experimentation 
Command.  Fort  Ord.  Calif., 
logged  his  10,000th  mile  as 
a runner. 

Bryson  started  run- 
ning to  relieve  an  erratic 
heartbeat.  "I  wasn’t  real  se- 
nous  about  running  for  the 
first  three  years."  he  said.  "I 
didn’t  even  record  my  runs." 

Now  he  runs  up  to  five 
times  a week,  managing  three 
to  eight  miles  for  each  run. 
"I’m  not  addicted  to  running, 
I only  run  when  my  body  tells 
me  it  needs  to  run.  When  I 
have  been  eating  too  much 
or  have  that  ‘uptight’  feeling, 
my  body  says  ’run,’  ’’  Bryson 
said.  "That’s  when  it’s  really 
fun,  when  I get  the  runner’s 
high”-/Vaf  Dell 


When  an  Army  lieu- 
tenant colonel  enter^  the 
Army  in  1952.  he  never 


Bryson:  10.000  Miles 


thought  he  would  one  day 
have  his  own  Air  Force  )et  In 
fact.  Lt.  Col.  Harold  Boeder, 
deputy  commander  for  audi- 
ovisual training  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base.  Colo.,  is  the  only 
Army  officer  assigned  h»s  own 
RF-4C  Phantom  reconnais- 
sance plane.  The  jet  is  used 
for  students  in  the  Avionics 
Sensor  Systems  Course  un- 
der the  audiovisual  training 
mission  which  he  supiervises 
He  IS  also  commander  of  the 
Army  element  at  the  base 
(See  story  on  training  at 
Lowry  AFB  on  page  14). 
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Sp4  Rusty  Cook 


Anderson;  10,000  Miles 


A Fort  Jackson  soldier 
has  solved  his  weight  prob- 
lem and  even  earned  an 
award  for  doing  so. 

SFC  Stephen  Ander- 
son, D Company,  548th  En- 
gineer Battalion,  knew  he  had 
to  do  something  about  his 
weight  in  1 972.  Back  then,  he 
tipped  the  scales  at  240 
pounds,  or  60  more  than  al- 
lowed. Because  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  jogging,  Anderson 
is  now  70  pounds  lighter  and 
recently  received  the  10,000- 
mile  patch  under  the  Run  For 
Your  Life  program. 

“I  am  literally  addicted 
to  my  hobby  of  running,”  said 
Anderson.  “I  have  five  mar- 
athons, seven  mini-mara- 
thons and  many  miles  under 
my  belt. ”-Sp4  Rusty  Cook 

Mrs.  Rolande  “Fren- 
chy”  Amundson,  a World 
War  II  French  resistance 
fighter,  was  recently  adopted 
as  the  “grande  dame”  of 
Special  Forces. 

During  the  war,  the  20- 
year-old  French  secret  agent 
made  three  parachute  jumps 
behind  German  lines  to 


Amundson:  Frenchy 


English/Flatt:  Broken  Wings 


“I’m  not  going  to  die 
lying  in  bed,”  she  said.  “I’m 
going  to  die  standing  up — 
with  my  boots  on.” — Sp4 
Sandra  Nozzi 


Two  Fort  Rucker,  Ala., 
soldiers  received  the  Broken 
Wing  Award  for  saving  Army 
aircraft  from  damage. 

Capt.  Thomas  H. 
English  received  the  award 
for  his  actions  while  flying  an 
OH-58  observation  helicop- 
ter. English  was  flying  the  air- 
craft at  400  feet  when  he  de- 
termined that  the  low-side 
governor  had  failed.  He 
picked  out  an  area  for  an 
emergency  landing  and 
brought  the  aircraft  down  un- 
damaged without  power. 

SFC  Marvin  W.  Flatt 
received  the  award  for  his  ac- 
tions while  serving  as  a crew 
chief  on  a CH-47  Chinook 
which  was  making  an  emer- 
gency landing.  Noting  that  the 
quickly  descending  helicop- 
ter would  hit  a grove  of  trees 
rather  than  make  a safe  land- 
ing,  Flatt  disengaged  a 
10,800-pound  external  load. 
The  helicopter  cleared  the 
trees  and  landed  safely. 

Both  received  the 
awards  from  Maj.  Gen.  Carl 
McNair,  commander  of  the 
Army  Aviation  Center  and 
Fort  Rucker. 


gather  information.  After  the 
third  jump,  she  was  captured 
and  spent  one  year  in  a con- 
centration camp. 

Among  other  feats, 
she  worked  as  a nurse  and 
ambulance  driver  in  French 
Indochina  from  1 947  to  1 949, 
smuggled  a family  out  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1949,  and 
was  a translator  for  Gen. 
Dwight  Eisenhower  and  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Paris  from 
1949  to  1956. 

She  married  an  Amer- 
ican Army  officer  in  1 956,  be- 
came a naturalized  citizen  in 
1957,  and  settled  in  Paso 
Robles,  Calif.,  in  1964. 

About  two  years  ago, 
members  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve’s 3rd  Battalion,  12th 
Special  Forces  Group,  in  No- 
vato, Calif.,  made  Frenchy 
one  of  their  own  by  awarding 
her  the  honorary  rank  of  lieu- 


tenant colonel  and  her  own 
green  beret.  To  show  her  ap- 
preciation, Frenchy  donated 
$10,000  to  the  Special  War- 
fare Museum  fund  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C. 

She  is  not  ready  to  sit 
back  and  relax,  though. 
Frenchy  joined  the  California 
State  Reserve  and  received 
a captain’s  commission  in 
1982. 

“When  the  National 
Guard  is  called  away,  the 
State  Reserve  takes  its 
place,”  she  explained.  She 
visits  Reserve  Component 
units  during  their  weekend 
drills.  “I  love  going  to  the  field 
with  the  boys,”  she  said.  On 
weekdays,  she  works  at  the 
Senior  Citizens’  Center  in 
Paso  Robles,  where  she’s  in 
charge  of  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  San  Luis  Obispo/ 
North  County. 


The  last  time  CWO  2 
Ed  Colon,  a physician’s  as- 
sistant, was  asked  to  baby- 
sit, he  did  more  than  that  — 
he  delivered  a baby. 

Colon  was  assigned 
at  the  time  to  the  3rd  Battal- 
ion, 67th  Armor,  2nd  Ar- 
mored Division,  Fort  Hood, 
Texas.  A neighbor  asked  if 
he  would  watch  her  children 
when  it  was  time  for  her  to 
go  to  the  hospital.  When  the 
day  came,  Colon  went  to  his 
neighbor’s  home  and  found 
her  in  the  late  stages  of 
delivery. 

He  knew  there  wasn’t 
enough  time  to  wait  for  an 
ambulance,  so  he  delivered 
the  baby  himself.  His  neigh- 
bor gave  birth  to  a 9-pound, 
11 -ounce  boy.  Colon  re- 
ceived an  Army  Commen- 
dation Medal  for  his  efforts. 
- Sp4  Scott  Ferguson 
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Drinks  (Two-Hour  Period) 

Weight  1V2  ozs.  86°  Liquor  or  12  ozs.  Beer 

100 
120 
140 
160 
180 
200 
220 
240 


BE  CAREFUL  DRIVING  DRIVING  IMPAIRED  DO  NOT  DRIVE 

BAC  TO  .05%  .05-.09%  .10%  & UP 

Source:  NHTSA 
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HE  has  red  eyes,  a sagging  jaw  and 
wields  a huge  steel  weapon.  Your  life 
and  the  lives  of  your  loved  ones  are  in 
his  hands.  He’s  the  beast  on  the 
highway. 

He’s  not  such  a bad  fellow, 
really.  And  sometimes  the  beast  could 
be  a “she.”  When  he’s  sober,  you 
couldn’t  meet  a nicer  guy.  But  when 
the  demon  in  the  bottle  takes  hold  of 
him,  he’s  a beast.  He  kills  25,000 
AmeHcans  each  year  and  injures  an- 
other 708,000. 

He’s  no  respecter  of  life.  He 
kills  pregnant  women,  little  children  and 
the  elderly  — whoever  happens  to -get 
in  his  path.  He  may  be  setting  a quota 
for  the  Army:  He  managed  to  kill  111 
soldiers  last  year  — the  same  number 
he  killed  the  year  before. 

Although  not  especially  partial 
to  uniforms,  he  does  prefer  young  peo- 
ple. As  a matter  of  fact,  he  kills  more 
young  people  between  16  and  24  years 
old  than  any  illness  or  disease. 

Who  is  this  beast?  It  could  be 
you  or  someone  you  know.  It’s  anyone 
who  drinks  enough  to  impair  his  judg- 
ment and  then  drives.  It  could  be  any 
one  of  the  88  million  Americans  who 
admit  to  driving  after  drinking. 

The  change  from  nice  guy  to 
beast  can  happen  very  quickly.  Alcohol 
is  absorbed  rapidly  into  the  blood- 
stream through  the  stomach  wall.  It’s 
eliminated  by  the  action  of  the  liver, 
through  the  pores  in  the  skin,  and  by 
breathing.  All  this  takes  time  — about 
one  hour  for  the  body  to  get  rid  of  one 
ounce  of  whiskey  or  a single  bottle  of 
beer.  A lot  more  time  than  it  takes  to 
bend  the  elbow. 

Contrary  to  what  some  people 
believe,  beer  will  bring  out  the  beast 
just  as  fast  as  a mixed  drink  or  a glass 
of  wine.  And  if  you  think  throwing  him 
into  a cold  shower  or  dosing  him  with 
coffee  will  help,  forget  it.  All  you  get 
is  a wide-awake  drunk.  Only  time  will 
return  him  to  a nice  guy. 

The  beast  doesn’t  always  show 
himself  right  away.  Sometimes  he  waits 
until  he  gets  into  the  privacy  of  his 
autombile  to  come  out.  He  doesn’t  want 
his  friends  to  think  he  can’t  handle 
his  booze. 

Then,  sometimes  he  thinks  he’s 
got  a system.  He  drinks  his  bourbon 
straight.  None  of  those  sweet  mixed 
cocktails  for  him.  And,  heaven  forbid. 


he  wouldn’t  think  of  switching  to  scotch 
or  vodka.  That  would  make  him  really 
drunk.  What  the  nice  guy  doesn’t  re- 
alize is  that  it’s  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
that  summons  the  beast,  not  the  type 
of  liquor. 

Just  as  the  Hulk  can’t  stop  him- 
self from  turning  green,  nice  guy  can’t 
stop  the  beast  from  taking  over  unless 
he  knows  when  to  stop  drinking.  (See 
the  drinking  chart.) 

One  or  two  drinks  probably 
won’t  turn  you  into  a beast.  But  de- 
pending on  your  weight,  the  risk  in- 
creases after  two  drinks. 

The  standard  definition  of  in- 
toxication is  . 10  percent  blood  alcohol 
concentration  (BAC).  This  standard  is 
used  by  47  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Idaho  and  Utah  use  .08  per- 
cent BAC  as  the  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated level,  and  Maryland’s  level  now 
stands  at  . 13  percent. 

An  average  160-pound  nice  guy 
turns  into  a beast  after  five  normal 
drinks  containing  1 to  V/z  ounces  of 
86  proof  alcohol  within  two  hours  on 
an  empty  stomach.  If  he’s  had  a hearty 
meal  beforehand,  it  may  take  a little 
longer. 

The  average  beast  arrested  on 
the  highway  has  a .20  percent  BAC, 
double  the  level  for  presumed  intoxi- 
cation. That’s  15  drinks  of  86  proof 
alcohol  or  11  beers  in  four  hours  for  a 
180-pound  nice  guy. 

The  higher  the  BAC,  the  more 
likely  the  beast  is  to  kill  or  injure  some- 
one. At  .05  percent,  the  risk  of  a crash 


is  two  or  three  times  what  it  would  be 
if  the  driver  were  sober.  At . 10  percent, 
the  risk  increases  to  about  seven  times 
the  normal  risk.  Above  . 10  percent,  the 
risk  increases  rapidly  to  20  to  50  times 
the  normal  risk. 

The  beast  is  involved  in  two 
million  collisions  each  year.  So,  your 
chances  of  meeting  him  during  your 
lifetime  are  one  in  two.  And  if  you 
should  meet  him  between  8 p.m.  and 
8 a.m.,  your  chances  of  living  to  tell 
about  it  decrease  dramatically.  He  does 
80  percent  of  his  killing  during  those 
hours.  Between  7 p.m.  and  3 a.m.  on 
weekends,  up  to  one  in  every  10  drivers 
on  the  road  could  be  a beast. 

What  is  society  doing  to  catch 
this  beast?  It’s  throwing  out  the  nets. 
Law  enforcement  agencies  across  the 
nation  have  beefed  up  surveillance  and 
developed  new  detection  devices.  Many 
have  enacted  stiffer  penalties  when  they 
catch  him.  Citizens’  groups  have  sprung 
up  around  the  country  demanding 
stronger  laws,  strict  enforcement,  even 
stiffer  penalties  and,  in  some  cases, 
mandatory  imprisonment. 

Trooper  Thomas  C.  Haines  of 
the  Virginia  State  Police  knows  how  to 
spot  the  beast  on  Virginia’s  highways. 
“One  of  the  things  I look  for  is  some- 
one speeding  up  and  then  slowing  down 
for  no  apparent  reason.  That’s  usually 
a pretty  good  indication  that  they’ve 
been  drinking.  Also,  straddling  the 
center  lane  marker,  driving  without 
lights  after  dark,  and  weaving  in  and 
out  of  traffic  are  some  of  the  other  things 
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Courtesy  of  General  Motors 


Telltale  Giveaways 

MPs  are  out  there  lookjng  lor  someone  who  is 

- Turning  with  a wide  radius 

- Straddlir^g  the  center  lane  marker. 

- Appearing  to  be  drunk 

- Almost  stnking  an  obfect  or  vehicte. 

- Weaving. 

- Dnving  on  other  than  designated  highway,  such  as  the  shoulder 

- Swerving. 

- Dnving  more  than  10  mph  below  limit 

- Stopping  without  cause  in  traffic  lane. 

- Following  loo  closely. 

- Dnfting. 

- Dnving  with  tires  on  center  line  or  marker. 

- Braking  erratically. 

- Dnving  into  oncoming  or  crossing  traffic. 

- Signaling  inconsistently  with  driving  actions. 

- Responding  slowly  to  traffic  signals. 

- Stopping  inappropnately  (other  than  in  lane). 

- Turning  abruptly  or  illegally. 

- Accelerating  or  decelerating  rapidly. 

- Driving  with  headlights  off  when  they  should  be  on. 

Any  one  of  these  gives  the  officer  “probable  cause"  to  stop  a driver 
and  ask  him  to  submit  to  a sobriety  test. 


a drunk  driver  is  likely  to  do.” 

Although  police  Mill  have  to 
have  ‘‘probable  cause”  to  stop  a driver, 
new  laws  have  made  it  easier  for  the 
police  to  use  unusual  driving  behavior 
as  justification  for  stopping  a suspceled 
drunk  driver. 

Twenty-live  states  have  adopted 
“illegal  per  .sc”  statutes,  which  means 
it  is  an  offense  to  simply  operate  a ve- 
hicle with  a .10  percent  BAC.  Police 
officers  no  longer  have  to  follow  a 
motorist  committing  dangerous  acts  in 
order  to  diKument  the  violations. 

To  get  the  beast  off  the  road, 
the  Army  is  beefing  up  its  efforts  on 
three  fronts  — surveillance  and  detec- 
tion, sobriety  testing,  and  penalties.  On 
the  surveillance  and  detection  side,  the 
Army  will  be  using  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  .Safety  Administration 
“Guide  for  Detecting  Drunk  Drivers  at 
Night.”  The  guide  gives  MPs  20  ex- 
amples of  what  to  watch  for  in  detect- 
ing drunk  drivers. 

“If  you  don’t  have  police  ac- 
tion, you  won’t  identify  offenders.” 
said  an  official  in  the  Law  linforcement 
Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel.  “If  we 
have  a robbery,  the  victim  will  com- 
plain to  us.  If  we  have  a murder,  we 
have  a dead  body.  If  we  have  an  as- 
sault. we  have  someone  hurt.  If  we  have 
a ra|x;,  we  have  a victim.  But  with  dmnk 


driving,  you  have  to  go  out  there  and 
IcKik.  and  we  want  our  MPs  out  there 
looking.  We  also  want  to  use  road- 
bliKks  to  check  people.” 

According  to  Sgt.  MaJ.  Ronald 
Tate  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Division. 
roadbkK'ks  were  recommended  to  in- 
stallation commanders  in  April  as  a 
means  of  detecting  drunk  drivers. 

Once  detected,  the  suspected 
drunk  driver  will  be  subjected  to  three 
improved  sobriety  tests  developed  by 
NHTSA.  The  three  tests  were  selected 
from  among  those  used  by  police 
throughout  the  country  , and  were  re- 
fined by  research  scientists  to  make 
them  as  sensitive  as  possible,  accord- 


ing to  Talc. 

The  hrsi  test  is  called  the  hor- 
i/onlal  ga/c  nystagmus  test.  “.Alcohol 
significantly  affects  the  onset  angle  of 
jerking  of  the  eyes  from  side  to  side.” 
Tate  said  “The  person  is  asked  to  fo- 
cus on  a pencil  or  a penlight  and  follow 
It  w ith  his  eyes.  A normal  person's  eyes 
will  begin  to  jerk  at  some  point  aher 
45  degrees  to  the  side.  The  onset  of  the 
jerking  indicates  the  degree  of  intoxi- 
cation .At  30  degrees,  for  example,  the 
person  has  a .20  BAC.”  NHTSA  says 
this  is  the  "most  accurate  performarure 
test  in  pinpointing  alcohol  impairment  " 

“The  second  part  of  the  test  is 
a walk  and  turn  test.”  Tate  said.  “It’s 
really  just  a 'divided  attention’  test.  It’s 
pretty  hard  for  a drunk  to  listen  to  in- 
structions while  doing  something. 

‘'The  third  is  having  the  guy 
raise  his  leg  six  to  eight  inches  off  the 
ground  and  count  for  30  seconds  while 
looking  at  his  ftKit.  We've  found  that 
a person  who  has  a BAC  of  . 10  can’t 
do  that  for  30  seconds.  He  might  do  it 
for  25.  but  he’s  not  going  to  make  it 
for  30.  .And  above  .10  percent,  there’s 
no  way  he  can  do  it.” 

Taken  together.  Tate  .said,  these 
three  tests  give  a pretty  gixxi  picture 
of  the  driver’s  state  of  intoxication. 

“We’ll  be  using  impaived  so- 
briety testing  so  the  military  can  do  a 
better  job  of  screening  people.”  the 
DCSPER  official  said.  “At  the  sanK 
time,  we’ll  protect  their  rights.  If  we 
prescreen  them  correctly,  we  won’t 
waste  the  time  and  money  of  having 
them  take  a bkxxl  alcohol  test.’’’ 

Penalties  are  stiffer  uxi.  One  of 
the  new  penalties  included  in  the  rc- 


One  indicator  of  drunkenness  is  a high  level  of  alcohol  in  the  breath.  The  balloon  is 
not  easily  inflated,  forcing  suspects  to  blow  hard  from  deep  in  their  lungs. 
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vised  Army  Regulation  190-5  provide 
for  an  automatic  one-year  suspension 
of  on-post  driving  privileges  for  refus- 
ing to  take  a blood  alcohol  test  when 
asked  to  do  so  by  an  MR  Other  changes 
include: 

• Procedures  for  reprimand  let- 
ters to  drunk  drivers. 

• Procedures  for  temporary 
suspension  of  on-post  driving  privi- 
leges for  drunk  driving  on  or  off  the 
installation. 

• Counseling  and  rehabilitation. 

• Encouragement  of  com- 
manders to  take  administrative  action 
against  drunk  drivers,  whether  offenses 
occurred  on  or  off  post. 

A new  Department  of  Defense 
directive  will  provide  for  more  coor- 
dination with  off-post  authorities,  ac- 
cording to  Tate. 

Although  it’s  not  yet  final,  he 
expects  the  directive  will  permit  post 
commanders  to  take  action  based  on 
off-post  revocation  of  driving  privi- 
leges, suspensions  and  convictions.  He 
added  that  it  would  be  up  to  the  local 
provost  marshal  office  to  establish  some 
kind  of  agreement  with  off-post  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  make  sure  the 
directive  works. 

“What  we  want  people  to  do,” 
the  DCSPER  official  said,  “is  when 
they  see  someone  weaving  in  traffic  or 
crossing  the  line,  to  pick  up  the  tele- 
phone and  call  the  MPs  or  the  civilian 
police.  We  don’t  have  enough  MPs, 
and  the  civilians  don’t  have  enough  po- 
lice to  be  everywhere.  So  we  want  peo- 
ple to  tell  us  when  they  see  a drunk 
driver.  Just  like  when  you  see  someone 
get  robbed,  we  want  you  to  call  us  and 
tell  us.  We  want  to  get  the  person  who’s 
going  to  kill  himself  or  someone  else.” 

So  the  net  is  spread  to  catch  the 
beast.  How  do  you  protect  yourself? 
Don’t  drink  and  drive.  But  statistics 
show  that  most  of  us  do.  So  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  know  your  limits  and 
when  you’ve  gone  beyond  them.  If  you 
have  any  doubts,  don’t  drive. 

Plan  ahead  when  you  know 
you’ll  be  drinking.  Arrange  with  a 
friend  who  doesn’t  drink  to  drive  you 
home.  If  you  don’t  want  to  rely  on 
someone  else,  stash  a few  bucks  away 
in  your  wallet  for  cab  fare.  Then  go 
ahead  and  enjoy  yourself,  knowing  you 
won’t  be  a beast  — at  least  on  the  high- 
way. □ 


GUILTY  AS  CHARGED 

Sp4  Patrick  M.  Patterson 

A police  officer  was  parked  outside  a 7- 
11,  sipping  on  a cup  of  coffee.  It  was  30 
minutes  after  midnight,  Dec.  20,  1981.  It 
was  cold  and  clear.  Suddenly,  a teen-ager 
was  rapping  wildly  on  the  patrol  car  win- 
dow. The  officer  rolled  down  the  window 
to  find  out  why  the  boy  was  so  excited. 

“Did  you  see  that?”  the  boy  shouted. 

“See  what?”  the  cop  replied,  turning  to  see  where  the  kid  was  pointing.  “Oh 
my  God!”  he  exclaimed,  throwing  his  coffee  to  the  ground. 

In  the  intersection  across  from  the  parked  patrol  car  were  the  remnants  of 
what  appeared  to  be  two  automobiles  whose  paths  had  crossed. 

The  police  report  later  stated  it  was  an  automobile  “accident.”  Two  vehicles 
and  three  people  were  involved.  The  driver  of  one  vehicle  died  and  his  passenger 
was  in  a coma.  The  driver  of  the  second  car,  who  was  driving  while  intoxicated,  was 
unconscious  in  the  hospital. 

In  time  the  driver  was  charged  and  convicted  of  DWI  and  involuntary  man- 
slaughter (vehicular).  Punishment  for  the  DWI  was  loss  of  his  license  for  one  year. 
As  punishment  for  involuntary  manslaughter,  a felony,  he  was  sentenced  to  one 
year  in  the  state  penitentiary.  He  served  three  months  in  the  county  jail  but  was 
paroled  before  the  state  had  him  taken  “down  the  road”  to  prison. 

He  was  an  Army  specialist  four  on  active  duty  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
Legal  expenses  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000  left  him  in  serious  debt. 

He  thought  all  this  could  never  happen  to  him.  But  it  did.  I know  because  I 
am  the  drunk  driver.  I am  the  convicted  felon.  I killed  a man  and  caused  physical 
damage  and  heartache  to  another  person.  I served  those  three  months  in  jail.  And 
I am  the  one  so  heavily  in  debt  to  lawyers. 

I am  angry.  Not  at  the  world,  but  with  myself.  I managed  to  inflict  a lifetime 
of  guilt  on  myself  with  one  utterly  irresponsible  act.  I changed  three  lives  while 
driving  drunk. 

I write  this  story  one  year  after  that  accident,  which  has  haunted  me  every 
day.  But  I do  not  write  this  to  gain  sympathy.  I write  my  story  to  share  my  experience 
with  you,  hoping  it  won’t  happen  to  you  — that  you  never  have  to  bear  the  pain  of 
guilt  that  can  never  be  relieved. 

My  life  goes  on  despite  the  memories  and  guilt.  But  others  will  die  and  others 
will  live  in  grief.  Drunk  drivers  still  prowl  the  roads. 

I wish  I could  comfort  myself  with  the  thought  that  all  who  listen  to  my  story 
will  never  drive  while  drunk,  but  so  many  never  listen  until  it’s  too  late  — until  it 
happens  to  them. 

There  are  those  who  boast,  “I  can  still  drive  drunk,”  or  who  smugly  declare, 
“I  drive  better  after  a couple  of  drinks.”  They  seldom  make  these  statements  until 
after  they’ve  been  drinking  — past  the  point  of  sensible  judgment.  If  you  don’t  think 
before  drinking,  odds  are  you  won’t  think  after  drinking. 

Today,  every  fatal  drunk  driving  accident  I hear  about  is  a terrible  reminder.  So 
few  realize  the  drunk  driver’s  victim  may  have  died,  but  the  drunk  driver  faces  a life 
of  guilt  that  refuses  to  die. 

My  accident  destroyed  the  lives  of  two  adults  in  their  30s  who  were  total 
strangers  to  me.  But  there  are  cases  where  entire  families,  or  friends  of  the  drunk 
driver,  are  killed.  The  drunk  driver  does  not  discriminate.  You,  each  and  every  one 
of  you,  can  become  a statistic  as  long  as  drinking  and  driving  continue. 

Whenever  you  get  behind  the  wheel  of  a car,  you  assume  a responsibility 
for  other  lives  as  well  as  your  own.  If  you  are  drunk,  the  potential  for  tragedy  is 
greatly  increased.  The  car  has  no  heart,  no  feelings.  It  can  and  will  kill. 

That’s  my  story.  My  mistake  is  history.  You  have  a future.  It’s  your  choice!  □ 

(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  For  more  than  a year,  Patterson’s  future  as  a soldier  was  in 
jeopardy.  A board  of  officers  convened  to  review  his  case  under  provisions  of 
Chapter  14,  Army  Regulation  635-200,  and  concluded  he  should  be  retained  on 
active  duty.  After  further  review,  the  board’s  recommendations  took  effect  in  May.) 

SPECIALIST  FOUR  PATRICK  M.  PATTERSON  is  currently  assigned  to  Headquarters  Company,  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  pending  reassignment. 
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CADENCE  CALLS.  Thoughts  of  chow 
...  of  cleaning  weapons  ...  of  sleep. 
A column  of  soldiers,  finished  with  the 
day’s  training,  marches  along  the  road 
toward  main  post.  The  temperature  be- 
1 gins  its  nightly  plunge  as  darkness  clo- 
j ses  in  about  them, 
j Driving  down  the  hill  behind 

Ithe  trainees,  a young  soldier  applies  the 
brakes  of  his  2 ‘/2-ton  truck  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  column.  The  brakes  fail. 

The  truck  starts  to  gather  speed 
as  it  rushes  toward  the  unsuspecting 
soldiers.  The  driver  tries  pumping  his 
brakes.  There’s  no  response.  In  des- 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  DOUGLAS  L.  VERDIER  is  the 
post  public  affairs  officer,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  SPE- 
CIALIST FIVE  KEN  CLAUSON  is  assigned  to  the  5th 
Signal  Command,  Worms,  West  Germany. 
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peration  he  tries  to  downshift.  He  blows 
the  horn — too  late. 

Ahead,  only  yards  away,  a 
trainee  turns  and  sees  the  truck  just  as 
the  driver  tries  to  swerve  off  the  road 
into  the  ditch.  Again — too  late. 

The  truck  plows  through  the 
column,  crosses  a ditch,  strikes  an 
abutment,  overturns  and  catches  hre. 
The  truck  leaves  a wake  reminiscent  of 
a battlefield. 

Injured  soldiers  litter  the  road 
and  ditch.  Broken  bones.  Bleeding. 
Pained  cries  everywhere. 

Near  the  overturned  truck,  a 
small  fire  spreads  quickly,  fed  by  the 
dry  grass  and  leaking  fuel.  Flames  creep 
slowly  toward  the  injured  soldiers  who 
lie  helpless  in  the  weeds. 

The  “accident”  happened  dur- 
ing a mass  casualty  training  exercise 
run  by  the  Medical  Department  Activ- 
ity and  Noble  Army  Hospital  at  Fort 
McClellan,  Ala. 

“It  was  a no-notice  exercise  de- 
signed to  test  our  quick-reaction  ca- 
pability,” said  Capt.  Donald  Chinnis, 
in  charge  of  plans,  operations  and 
training  for  the  hospital. 

He  said  procedures  being  tested 
included  the  notification  and  recall  of 
personnel,  movement  to  the  accident 
scene  with  all  available  emergency  ve- 
hicles, on-site  treatment  and  evacua- 
tion, and  further  treatment  at  the 
hospital. 

Only  four  people  in  the  hospital 
and  less  than  a dozen  on  the  whole  post 
knew  about  the  exercise  in  advance. 
“Even  the  ‘casualties’  were  not  aware 
of  what  they  were  going  to  be  doing. 
They  were  selected  after  the  noon  meal 
and  told  to  report  to  their  unit  class- 
room,” Chinnis  said. 

The  casualties  were  21  soldiers 
from  the  4th  Combat  Support  Hospital. 
They  spent  most  of  their  afternoon  hav- 
ing makeup  put  on.  Two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  unit,  chief  nurse  Capt.  Rich- 
ard Boggan  and  X-ray  specialist  Sp5 
David  Sparks,  applied  rubber  wounds, 
wax  and  burnt  cork. 

For  added  realism,  some  vic- 
tims had  tubing  connect  to  rubber  bulbs 
containing  fake  blood.  By  squeezing 
the  bulbs  soldiers  could  simulate  sev- 
ered arteries. 

“The  injured  were  briefed  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  injuries 
and  told  how  to  act  and  how  to  answer 


questions  medical  personnel  would  ask 
at  the  scene  of  the  accident,”  Boggan 
said.  “This  part  was  easy.  As  medical 
personnel,  they’re  familiar  with  such 
injuries.  Also  most  of  them  have  par- 
ticipated in  such  exercises  before.” 

Two  of  the  casualties  got  fur- 
ther into  the  act.  Sp4  Brian  Whitworth, 
whose  injuries  included  a skull  fracture 
and  a burned  back,  and  Sp4  Ray  Sigler, 
who  had  bums  over  40  percent  of  his 
body,  burned  old  fatigue  shirts  for  the 
occasion. 

“It  got  cold  lying  in  the  weeds 
at  the  scene  in  half  of  a shirt,”  Sigler 
said,  “but  we  all  wanted  to  make  the 
situation  as  realistic  as  possible.” 

Shortly  after  the  scene  was  set. 


Left,  medics  and  doctors  examine 
victims  in  the  post  hospital’s  lobby. 

• Above,  Sp4  Brian  Whitworth  (fore- 
ground) plays  one  of  the  21  accident 
victims  in  a Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  mass 
casualty  exercise.  He  even  burned  an 
old  shirt  for  the  role. 
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an  unsuspecting  mililars  p«»licc  patrol 
spotted  the  accident  A smoke  grenade 
near  the  truck  simulated  the  lire  arnJ 
blanketed  the  area  in  a lou  fog  like 
shroud. 

Seeing  the  truck  and  injured 
soldiers  in  his  headlights,  the  MP  turned 
on  his  flashers  and  rushed  to  aid  the 
nearest  soldier  As  the  .MP  kneeled  be- 
side the  soldier.  "bliMKl”  gushed  from 
a deep  gash  in  the  man's  arm 

"The  MP's  reaction  was  per- 
fect.” said  Chinnis.  who  observed  the 
scene  from  across  the  road  "He  im- 
mediately applied  pa*ssure  to  the  wound 
and  got  on  the  radio  for  help.  At  that 
point.  I informed  him  that  this  was  an 
exercise  and  the  casualties  wea*  not  real . 


"But  the  pfovi»st  marshal  de- 
cided to  use  the  situation  to  get  some 
training  for  his  MPs  as  well,  so  he  let 
the  emergency  call  go  out  to  his  patrols 
just  as  if  It  were  the  real  thing."  Chin- 
nis continued 

■Within  seven  minutes  after  that 
first  call,  there  were  six  military  police 
vehicles  on  the  scene.”  he  said"  Fhey 
secured  the  area  and  began  adminis- 
tering emergency  first  aid  to  the  injured 
and  comforting  the  lc*ss  seriously  hurt" 
A few  minutes  later,  a fire  truck 
arrived  to  put  out  the  simulated  grass 
fire  and  to  help  the  MPs  with  the  in- 
jured Both  the  military  ptilice  and  the 
firefighters  uxik  their  roles  senously. 
Many  rushed  about  in  T-shirts,  having 


used  their  held  jackets,  shirts  arnJ  rain- 
.oats  to  cover  and  protect  the  injured 
■addiers  from  sfuKk  and  beU»w -freez- 
ing temperatures 

The  scene  began  to  resemble  a 
real  accident  site  Flashing  red  arKl  blue 
lights  marked  the  location  as  the  first 
ambulances  arrived  Before  long,  med- 
ical personnel  were  combing  the  aa*a. 
locating  victims  and  Uvading  the  mtisi 
sentnisly  hurl  onto  stretchers  for  trans- 
port to  Noble  Army  Hospital,  three 
miles  away . 

At  the  hospital,  recalled  medi- 
cal personnel  were  arriving  and  pre- 
paring to  receive  the  casualties.  They 
transformed  the  first-floor  dining  nxim 
into  an  enK'rgency  recx'iv  mg  area  where 


Fort  McClellan  firefighters  Kenneth  Vinson, 
left,  and  Walter  H.  Moore  help  Sp4  Henry 
Sweeten  to  an  ambulance.  Sweeten  was 
made  up  to  look  as  though  he'd  been  hit  by  a truck. 
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From  the  top,  playing  the  exercise  for  real,  MP  PFC  Troy  Moore 
uses  his  own  clothes  to  keep  victim  PFC  Allen  Banks  warm.  • Capt. 
Richard  Boggan  squirts  burn  makeup  on  Sp4  Ray  Sigler.  • Sp5 
David  Sparks  gives  Sp4  Brian  Whitworth  a simulated  skull  fracture. 


two  doctors  could  check  the  victims 
and  direct  them  to  appropriate  clinics. 
Some  soldiers  were  sent  immediately 
to  X-ray  or  surgery.  Others  were  taken 
to  wards  for  treatment  of  less  serious 
injuries. 

The  arrival  of  the  injured  went 
smoothly.  Medical  personnel,  some  still 
in  unifomi  and  others  in  civilian  clothes, 
moved  and  treated  the  victims. 

The  specialists  “started”  intra- 
venous fluids  and  “took”  blood  sam- 
ples. Others  questioned  and  identified 
the  victims.  Paperwork  and  medical 
records  followed. 

“Overall,  the  exercise  went 
well,”  Chinnis  said,  as  the  last  victim 
was  taken  to  X-ray.  “But  we  did  dis- 
cover some  areas  that  need  more  work. 
For  example,  it  took  too  long  from  the 
time  of  the  first  call  until  the  first  am- 
bulance arrived.  We  have  to  go  back 
and  find  out  why  it  took  so  much  time.” 

Col.  Edward  M.  Johnson,  com- 
mander of  the  medical  activity  and  the 
hospital,  shared  Chinnis’  concern  with 
the  ambulances’  response  time. 

“It  appears  some  wires  got 
crossed  somewhere,”  Johnson  said. 
“But  that’s  why  we  conduct  these  ex- 
ercises, to  discover  problems  and  cor- 
rect them  in  training  so  they  won’t  oc- 
cur if  the  real  thing  happens.” 

“We  are  required  to  conduct  this 
sort  of  exercise  at  least  twice  a year,” 
Chinnis  said.  “This  is  the  first  one  I’ve 
ever  been  involved  in,  and  it  was  a 
learning  experience  for  me.” 

Chinnis  and  SSgt.  Margarita 
Gonzales,  operations  NCOIC,  planned 
the  exercise  in  a matter  of  days  after 
receiving  the  mission  and  date  from 
Johnson.  “Keeping  the  whole  thing 
under  wraps  was  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge,” Chinnis  said.  “You  can’t 
achieve  realistic  results  if  everyone 
knows. 

“Overall,  the  exercise  went 
well,  despite  some  mistakes.  The  mil- 
itary police  and  the  hre  department  are 
especially  to  be  commended.  Even  after 
they  were  told  it  was  an  exercise,  they 
continued  playing  the  game  to  the  hilt. 
They  were  totally  professional,”  Chin- 
nis said. 

“And  I’ve  got  to  hand  it  to  tho.se 
soldiers  from  the  4th  Combat  Support 
Hospital  who  spent  nearly  an  hour  lying 
on  the  ground  in  23-degree  weather,” 
he  said.  “That’s  dedication.”  □ 
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The  PCS  blues:  “On  the  Road 
Again.”  If  there  is  a theme  song  for 
the  military  family,  it  is  probably  Willie 
Nelson’s  "On  the  Road  Again." 

For  most  Army  families  the 
excitement  and  adventure  of  moving 
to  new  places  and  different  jobs 
cause  good  aspects  of  relocating  to 
outweigh  the  bad.  Still,  moving  is  at 
the  top  of  the  list  for  creating  the 
greatest  amounts  of  family  prob- 
lems. 

The  stress  and  anxiety  ex- 
perienced with  each  move  — whether 
for  short  or  long  distances  — can 
create  problems  which  can  weaken 
or  even  destroy  an  otherwise  pro- 
ductive family  unit.  If  there  are  un- 
usual family  considerations,  such  as 
the  needs  of  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  members,  the  prob- 
lems of  moving  can  become  over- 
powering. 

Young  couples  with  less  ex- 
perience. and  therefore  fewer  family 
management  skills,  are  especially 
unprepared.  But.  regardless  of  ex- 
perience or  other  factors,  moving  af- 
fects everyone. 

The  biggest  favor  a family  can 
do  for  Itself  in  a PCS  is  to  prepare 
fully  for  the  changes  which  lie  ahead. 
Family  members  will  operate  more 
smoothly  if  they  set  up  a checklist 
when  they  first  learn  of  a move.  Each 
family  is  different,  but  here  are  a few 


Items  that  should  be  ir>duded: 

The  New  Place.  Family  centers  at 
your  current  post  either  have  or  will 
help  you  get  information  about  the 
place  you  are  moving  to.  The  new 
command  also  will  help.  In  fact,  most 
commands  will  assign  you  a sponsor 
who  should  send  a packet  of  infor- 
mation on  the  new  command,  the 
area  and  the  housing.  You  should 
write  the  command  for  this  informa- 
tion if  you  don't  hear  from  your  spon- 
sor. Local  Chambers  of  Commerce 
also  will  send  packets  of  information 
if  you  ask. 

Should  the  move  be  over- 
seas, the  Army  will  give  you  infor- 
mation about  the  new  area,  including 
the  culture  you  are  about  to  become 
a part  of.  as  well  as  other  important 
material.  You  should  have  this  infor- 
mation shortly  after  you  receive  the 
PCS  orders.  If  you  don't,  you  should 
ask. 

Your  New  Quarters.  If  government 
quarters  are  available,  you  will  be 
advised.  If  you  haven't  heard  shortly 
after  PCS  orders  are  in  hand,  you 
need  to  ask  the  new  command.  Re- 
member that  quarters  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  majority  of  military  fam- 
ilies. 

If  you  are  going  to  live  on  the 
economy,  you  will  either  rent  or  buy 
a home  as  convenient  as  possible  to 
the  post  or  job.  There  are  tax  ad- 
vantages and  other  reasons  that 
many  military  families,  both  enlisted 
and  officer,  elect  to  own  homes,  es- 
pecially as  they  advance  up  the  pay 
grade  scale. 

If  you  are  new  to  the  idea  of 
buying  a home,  make  sure  that  you 
have  competent,  professional  ad- 
vice, and  be  sure  that  your  total  fi- 
nancial picture  IS  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

Financial  Review.  Even  though  we 
move  often  in  the  military,  some  fam- 
ilies seem  unable  to  get  their  fi- 
nances squared  away  from  one  move 


before  it  is  tinr>e  for  arxjther.  If  a family 
moves  every  three  years  — and 
sometimes  more  often  — and  each 
time  It  moves  it  sinks  deeper  into  debt, 
financial  management  counseling 
could  help. 

Organizations  at  every  post 
can  provide  assistance  on  money 
matters.  Army  Community  Service 
can  help  direct  you  to  one  of  them. 
Relief  soaeties  aixj  credit  untorts  also 
are  available. 

Consumer  Goods.  If  possible,  it's  a 
good  rule  to  avoid  new  credit  debts 
at  moving  times.  There  is  a terxJency 
in  the  excitement  of  moving  to  say. 
"What  the  heck,  let's  buy  a new  car." 
There  will  be  exceptions,  but  holding 
off  on  major  purchases  until  well  after 
the  move  has  taken  place  often  will 
result  in  cooler  and  wiser  decisions. 
Overseas  Schools.  Each  installa- 
tion's family  center  can  provide  in- 
formation about  the  Department  of 
Defense  Dependent  Schools.  If  you 
are  having  trouble  getting  informa- 
tion. write:  Department  of  Defense. 
Office  of  Dependents  Schools.  2461 
Eisenhower  Ave.,  Alexandna.  Va. 
22331 . That  office  can  tell  you  about 
the  overseas  schools  and  also  pro- 
vide information  on  special  problems 
your  family  may  have,  such  as  learn- 
ing disabilities  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren. In  general,  children  attending 
DODDS  do  exceptionally  well  on  na- 
tionwide scholastic  tests. 

This  list,  of  course,  is  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  checklist 
should  also  include,  for  example,  ob- 
taining information  on  preparing 
household  goods  for  the  move  arxj. 
equally  important,  how  the  kids 
should  be  prepared  for  moving  day. 
Moves  seem  to  be  harder  on  children 
who  are  at  certain  ages.  But  if  every- 
one in  the  family  is  well-prepared,  the 
move  will  be  less  exhausting,  from 
the  emotional  side  anyway,  and 
maybe  even  a little  pleasurable.— 
Military  Family  Life 
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INE4NTRY  OSUTi 

FOLLOMTAIE 


Story  by  Capt.  Tom  Williams 
Photos  by  Gary  Kieffer 


THEY  cross  the  finish  line  in  groups 
of  two  or  three  at  at  time.  Every  now 
and  then  a runner  hangs  on  to  his  bud- 
dies to  finish.  Once  across,  they  all 
stop,  and  with  hands  on  knees,  look  to 
the  drill  sergeant  with  the  stop  watch 
for  their  time.  As  they  catch  their 
breath,  another  group  nears  the  finish, 
and  shouts  of  encouragement  help  bring 
them  in.  The  run  is  demanding,  just 
like  the  rest  of  their  training. 

These  runners  are  infantry 
trainees  completing  the  OSUT  mile  — 
something  like  a confidence  course,  an 
obstacle  course  and  a PT  test  all  rolled 
into  one  — at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  Their 
training  — basic  and  advanced  com- 
bined — is  part  of  the  One  Station  Unit 
Training  program.  The  goal  of  infantry 
OSUT  is  to  produce  a disciplined, 
physically  fit  and  proud  infantryman. 

“The  infantry  is  a challenge,” 
said  Pvt.  1 Robert  Lubofsky.  “It’s  the 
best  way  to  serve  your  country.  And 
you  never  get  bored  in  the  infantry, 
there’s  always  something  to  do.” 

For  Lubofsky  and  others,  the 
challenge  is  to  make  it  through  the 
training.  For  the  Infantry  Training  Cen- 
ter, the  challenge  is  to  ensure  that  they 
do. 

Fort  Benning  has  periodically 
conducted  basic  training  since  1918. 
But  it  wasn’t  until  1980  that  all  infantry 
training  was  centralized  at  the  post. 
With  OSUT,  soldiers  take  all  initial  en- 
try training  at  one  post,  in  one  unit  and 
with  the  same  cadre. 

Under  the  concept  of  basic 
training  in  one  company  and  advanced 
infantry  training  in  another,  it  took  both 
trainees  and  trainers  time  to  feel  each 
other  out.  For  example,  did  the  AIT 
trainees  know  their  subjects  from  basic, 

GARY  L.  KIEFFER,  a former  SOLDIERS  photojournalist, 
has  separated  from  active  duty.  He  Is  a photographer 
with  Nation’s  Business  magazine  In  Washington.  D.C. 
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and  uas  ihc  ncN^  drill  sergeant  as  strict 
as  the  old?  l-or  the  nnist  part,  tbe>  did 
and  he  was,  hut  it  tiKik  tune  to  learn 
that  With  (JSLT,  that  adjustiix*nt  time 
is  spent  on  training 

According  to  Col  lx*ster  Ben- 
nett, commander  of  the  training  center, 
soldiers  spend  more  time  training  in 
mechani/ed  operations,  in  landmine 
warfare  and  with  the  infantr>iiian's  ul- 
timate weapon,  the  bayonet  Iliey  alsti 
learn  to  use  the  M-60  machine  gun  and 
mortar  As  a result  of  more  time  to  tram 
and  tougher  standards,  infantrymen  ar- 
rive at  their  first  duty  station  better 
trained  in  more  subjects. 

“ The  men  I had  in  1976  when 
I had  a platiHin  and  the  men  we  grad- 
uate today  — there’s  no  comparison,’’ 
said  Capt  Ken  Day,  commander  of 
Company  A,  3rd  Battalion  "Then,  we 
received  1 ICs  who  had  two  days  of 
training.  Phey  weren’t  qualified  to  be 
ammo  bearers.  Today,  we  qualify  I ICs 
as  gunners.  They’re  better  trained  sol- 
diers all  around.  I wish  I had  these 
soldiers  back  then” 

Although  the  priKCss  of  train- 
ing infantrymen  has  changed,  the  lirst 
step  has  remained  the  same  — turning 
the  green  recruit,  undisciplined  and  un- 


aware of  the  ways  of  the  Army . into  a 
soldier  It’s  the  cadre  that  make  the 
change  from  recruit  to  s*>ldier  happen 

"We  take  them  from  scratch  — 
day  »>ne.”  said  SI'C  Sew  all  Hutchinc. 
a drill  sergeant  in  A Company . 4th  Bat 
talion  "When  they  graduate,  they  are 
motivated,  well-trained  and  disciplined 
— the  type  of  vildier  the  Army  needs 
Without  a doubt,  they  ’re  gixxl  I’d  take 
every  one  of  them  in  my  platoon 
any  w here 

Under  infantry  OSL’  P.  soldiers 
receive  one  of  three  .MOSs:  II B.  rifle- 
man; lie.  mortamian.  or  IIH.  TOW 
gunner  Starting  this  year.  IIM.  Brad- 
ley infantry  lighting  vehicle  crewman, 
will  be  added  Additionally.  Improved 
TOW  vehicle  and  Dragon  courses  are 
also  taught. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  more 
than  36,(KK)  potential  infantry  men  w ill 
start  training  in  one  of  these  MOSs. 

Training  is  divided  into  four 
phases.  The  first  pha.se  is  three  weeks 
long  and  orients  the  new  recruit  to  the 
Amiy  and  what  is  expected  of  a soldier. 
During  the  next  four  weeks,  general 
subjects  such  as  guard  duty,  first  aid 
and  NBC.  are  taught  and  tested. 

During  the  third  phase,  soldiers 


receive  up  to  four  weeks  of  infantry - 
unique  training  Riflemen  learn  about 
infantry  tactics  and  weapons,  like  the 
M 60  machine  gun  and  night- vision 
scopes  .Mortarmen  learn  how  to  fire 
and  qualify  on  the  KImm  mortar  and 
are  intrinluced  to  the  4 2- inch  mortar 
TOW  guniK'rs  arc  taught  how  to  engage 
enemy  tanks  out  to  3.000  meters  All 
learn  how  to  light  as  a member  of  a 
team 

Dunng  the  last  phase  of  train- 
ing. everyone  is  briHight  back  together 
for  two  wtx’ks  of  reinforcenK*nt  train- 
ing. final  testing  and  graduation. 

"Before  we  can  even  begin  to 
teach  the  basic  skills  of  being  a sol- 
dier," Day  said,  "he  has  to  understand 
discipline.  Once  he  gets  that,  then  the 
soldier  skills  can  be  learned  and  every- 
thing else  falls  into  place.” 

"Discipline  is  the  nn>st  impv*r- 
tant  thing.”  Hutchins  added.  "We  don’t 
harass  them.  We  got  away  from  that, 
like  when  I came  in  — because  we 
found  there  really  isn’t  any  need  for  it. 
If  a soldier  messes  up.  make  him  do  it 
over  again  until  he  gets  it  right.  Tliat’s 
our  job  — to  train  him  right.  If  he  can’t 
perform  proper  first  aid.  tell  him  what’s 
wrong,  where  he  screwed  up  and  make 


Infantry  OSUT  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  offers  more  time  to 
train  soldiers  better  and  In 
more  subjects,  such  as  weap- 
ons qualifications.  Above, 
coaches  use  spotting  scopes 
to  assist  shooters  as  they  zero 
their  M-f6  rifles.  • Far  right, 
soldiers  learn  to  use  the  M-60 
machine  gun.  • Right,  a gun- 
ner practices  loading  an  en- 
cased missile  aboard  an  Im- 
proved TOW  vehicle  simulator. 
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him  do  it  again.  He’s  going  to  leam 
you’re  not  going  to  give  up  until  he 
does  it  right.” 

But  learning  discipline  some- 
times is  the  hardest  part.  “Training 
hasn’t  been  bad  so  far,”  said  Pvt.  1 Ira 
Thompson,  “except  for  the  push-ups. 
No  one  likes  being  abused  like  that. 
We  must  have  done  400  yesterday  be- 
fore breakfast.  We  got  up  late,  the  bar- 
racks were  dirty,  we  forgot  the  guidon 
and  didn’t  sound  off  during  the  run. 
When  we  got  back,  the  drill  sergeant 
had  us  do  more  push-ups.  But  I can  do 
it  ’cause  this  training  and  the  infantry 
is  the  Army.” 

Somewhere  during  training, 
what  seemed  like  abuse  at  first  is  really 
the  discipline  that  becomes  a part  of 
the  soldier.  And  the  individual  disci- 
pline turns  into  teamwork  — the  desire 
to  do  your  best  becomes  important. 

“The  most  important  things  I’ve 
learned  so  far,”  said  PFC  Shayne  Rich- 
ards, “have  been  self-discipline  and 
teamwork.  You  leam  what  you’re  made 
of  and  what  you  can  do  as  a team.  Like 
the  runs,  the  time  starts  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  ends  when  the  last  guy  comes 
across  the  line.  The  whole  group  — all 
41  guys  together.  Same  thing  when  we 
attacked  the  bunker.  It  took  all  of  us  to 
knock  it  out.” 

As  the  weeks  pass,  the  training 
intensifies.  No  one  said  it  was  going  to 
be  easy.  “It’s  guts  and  pride,”  Rich- 
ards continued.  “You  need  that  to  get 
through  training.  When  you’re  on  the 
obstacle  course  or  the  bayonet  assault 
course  and  really  sucking  wind,  you 
need  it  all.  But  then  there’s  the  other 
guys  cheering  you  on.  You  feel  good 
and  do  it.  Same  thing  when  you  run 
five  miles  in  40  minutes,  singing  all 
the  way.  It  was  hard,  and  took  guts  not 
to  drop  out.  But  when  you  finish  — we 
finish  — you  feel  proud.” 

There  are  some  who  don’t  feel 
the  pride,  who  don’t  measure  up  and 
learn  the  discipline  and  teamwork. 
During  fiscal  1982,  30,148  OSUT 
trainees  arrived  at  Fort  Benning.  Some- 
where along  the  line,  60  were  dropped 
from  the  rolls  as  deserters,  757  were 
medically  discharged  or  reclassified  into 
another  MOS,  and  3,026  were  sepa- 
rated under  the  trainee  discharge 
program. 

“The  young  men  coming  in  to- 
day,” Day  continued,  “want  to  be 


An  important  part  of  infantry  OSUT  is  the 
teamwork  needed  to  make  it  through  train- 
ing such  as  the  confidence  course.  Top,  a 
push  and  shove  help  to  get  a fellow  soldier 
to  the  next  level.  • Above,  soldiers  strug- 
gle up  and  over  the  “belly  buster.”  • Left, 
water  cools  off  the  runners  as  they  com- 
plete the  course. 
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The  OSUT  mile  is  tough  and  demanding,  just  like  the  rest  of  the  training.  Capt.  Ken  Day 
says  he  will  give  “blue  chips"  for  the  best  times.  • Soldiers  race  to  the  finish. 


challenged.  They’re  not  in  it  for  the 
money.  They  want  a challenge  both 
physically  and  mentally.  Those  that 
can’t  make  it,  or  don’t  want  to.  well, 
they  go  back  home  — hopefully  as 
quickly  as  possible.”  For  those  who  do 
stay,  motivation  is  the  driving  force. 

"I’ve  learned  a lot  about  my- 
self. what  I can  really  do  if  I put  my 
mind  to  it,”  said  Pvt.  1 Charles  Miner. 
“Like  the  runs  or  the  tactical  road 
marches  — your  body  can  take  it  if  you 
put  it  into  your  mind.  It’s  the  challenge 
of  finishing  something  hard,  of  doing 
your  best.” 

A typical  training  day  starts 
around  4 a.m.  and  ends  at  9 p.m.  If 
there’s  night  training,  the  day  ends  a 
bit  later.  But  there’s  always  .Sunday 
aftenux)n  to  rela.x  and  shine  hnnits,  write 
a letter  home  and  do  laundrv',  or  maybe 
bone  up  on  s»>me  subjects  which  are 
still  confusing. 

Over  the  years  many  subjects 
for  the  infantryman  have  remained  the 
same  — the  change  is  how  those  sub- 
jects are  taught,  learned  and  then  used. 


■‘The  biggest  changes  I’ve 
seen,”  said  SSgt.  Bradley  Watts,  a drill 
sergeant  from  B Company,  7th  Battal- 
ion. ‘‘are  the  sophistication  of  the 
weapons  and  the  way  we  use  them,  and 
the  knowledge  required  of  soldiers. 
They  need  a lot  of  reinforcement  to 
retain  all  the  information.  But  the  sol- 
diers are  dedicated,  and  that‘s  good. 
When  you  spend  a lot  of  time  with  your 
men,  and  they  do  well,  that  gives  us 
the  motivation  to  go  on  and  train  them 
better.” 

A drill  sergeant,  whether  he  or 
his  trainees  know  it.  is  a trainee’s  best 
friend.  In  the  beginning,  he  is  the  ogre 
— mean,  ruthless,  a harasser.  Some- 
where during  the  1.1-weck  training  eyele 
he  changes. 

“I  wouldn’t  want  to  get  on  my 
drill  sergeant’s  bad  side.  ” said  Miner. 
“If  you  do  something  wrong,  and  not 
the  way  he  told  yiiu.  he’ll  smoke  you 
’cause  you  deserve  it.  But  if  you  do  it 
right,  he’ll  let  you  know.  Me  helps  us 
out  a lot.  We  can  always  gi>  to  him  for 
help  any  time  we  need  to.” 


L'nlikc  separate  basic  training 
elsewhere,  where  dnil  sergeants  can  be 
any  MOS,  the  drills  at  Fon  Benning’s 
OSL'T  are  all  infantrymen  The  sol- 
they  train  may  just  turn  up  in  their  pla- 
toon or  company  in  a year  or  two 

■’The  men  we  arc  getting  today 
are  better  than  when  I came  in.”  said 
Hutchins  "I  was  drafted,  and  like  a 
k>t  of  others.  I didn’t  want  to  be  in  the 
infantry . But  the  infantry  soldier  tixlay . 
he’s  more  intelligent  and  has  the  dnse 
and  desire.  He  wants  to  be  an 
infantryman” 

Soldiers  initially  join  the  .Army 
for  a variety  of  rea.s4.ins.  SonK  come  in 
because  finding  or  keeping  a job  on  the 
outside  is  tough.  Others  want  the  ben- 
efits both  while  in  the  .Army  and  after 
they  get  out.  Others  want  to  learn  a 
trade  or  skill  to  use  on  the  outside.  But 
the  infantryman  is  in  the  .Army  f4ir  the 
infantry . 

’’The  infantry  is  the  .Army.” 
said  Thompson.  "I  think  the  rest  of  it 
is  to  learn  a trade  and  then  get  out.  I 
didn’t  want  to  be  a truck  driver  or  dnve 
an  eanh  mover.  I wanted  to  be  in  the 
Army,  and  to  me  the  infantry  is  the 
Army.” 

"I  joined  because  I was  on  the 
farm  all  my  life.”  Miner  echoed.  ”lt 
was  hard  work,  but  ncithing  like  this. 
And  I wanted  something  meire  than  just 
working  on  a farm.  I wanted  to  build 
myself  up  and  make  something  of  my- 
self. In  the  infantry  . every  body  else  — 
finance,  medics,  even  the  Navy  and  .Air 
Force  — they  support  the  grunt  on  the 
ground.” 

For  the  most  part,  infantry 
OSUT  trainees  are  a diverse  group. 
Mo.st  are  still  in  their  teens,  but  a few 
arc  in  their  e;irly  20s.  The  maKirity  have 
completed  high  schixil.  and  the  few  wlxi 
haven’t,  want  to.  They  are  white,  black. 
Hispanic,  rich,  pixir.  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. But  they  all  have  one  thing  in 
common  — they  want  to  become 
infantrymen. 

“When  you  wear  your  greens 
and  you  see  other  soldiers.”  said  Rich- 
ards. “you  feel  proud  that  you  have 
that  one  little  evtra  — the  infantry -blue 
cord  that  no  one  but  an  infantryman 
has.  We  earned  it.  It’s  something  that 
says,  eah.  I made  it  through,  and  I’m 
the  best.’  It  tells  everyone  that  you  are 
part  of  the  infantrv  motto:  Follow 
Me.”  □ 
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Story  by  Becky  Winters 
Photos  by  Bill  C.  Walton 


THE  sharp  appearance  of  the  Fort  Ben- 
ning  soldiers  makes  them  stand  out  from 
all  others  who  pass  through  Atlanta’s 
Hartsfield  International  Airport  every 
year. 

“Airport  employees  have  told 
me  they  can  pick  out  our  men  by  their 
well-fitting  uniforms  and  their  profes- 
sional appearance,”  said  Col.  Lester 
Bennett,  commander  of  the  Army 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Benning. 

The  credit  for  this  well-tailored 
look  goes  to  the  Army  civilians  in  the 
Directorate  of  Industrial  Operations 
tailor  shop,  who  do  all  the  alterations 
to  the  dress  uniforms. 

Soldiers  are  issued  their  greens 
during  the  seventh  week  of  training 
from  DlO’s  Clothing  Initial  Issue  Point. 
CUP  outfits  the  soldiers  from  the  hats 
on  their  heads  to  the  shoes  on  their  feet. 

“We  wait  until  the  seventh  week 
because  the  major  weight  loss  or  gain 
takes  place  during  the  trainee’s  first  six 
weeks  of  training,”  said  Walter  Bar- 
ker, CUP  chief. 

By  8 a.m.  when  the  fabric 
workers’  day  begins,  a line  of  soldiers 
is  ready  and  waiting.  Before  they  begin 
the  trip  through  the  issue  line,  soldiers 
are  measured  for  all  their  basic  sizes. 

“It  takes  an  average  of  45  min- 
utes for  each  soldier  to  go  through  the 
issuing  line  all  the  way  to  the  end,  where 
he  is  given  his  fitted,  pressed  uni- 
form,” Barker  said.  “They  go  through 
the  line  and  pick  up  their  hats,  brass, 
ties,  socks,  gloves  and  shirts.  Then, 

BECKY  WINTERS  AND  BILL  C.  WALTON  work  In  the 
post  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  Winters  is 
an  editorial  assistant,  and  Walton  is  a writer. 
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Preceding  page,  Willie  J.  Smith  measures 
trousers  for  Pvt.  Harvey  Weed,  who  Is  in 
the  midst  of  getting  his  greens.  • From 
the  top,  Johnnie  Holder  takes  coat  meas- 
urements and  calls  them  out  to  Bill  Kil- 
gore. • Pvt.  Terence  Teberg  fits  Weed  for 
shoes.  • Army  civilian  fabric  workers  sew 
In  alterations  on  their  machines. 


they  try  cm  their  troupers,  which  are 
marked  for  alteration  and  placed  on  a 
conveyor  belt  that  carries  them  to  the 
tailoring  department. 

“Each  soldier  tries  on  his  fin- 
ished uniform  before  he  signs  for  it. 
But  his  drill  sergeant  is  the  final  in- 
spector. If  he  says  the  uniform  fits,  his 
word  is  final." 

On  a normal  day.  about  220 
soldiers  file  through  CUP.  Each  active 
duty  soldier  receives  three  pairs  of 
tmusers,  while  Nation;il  Guardsmen  and 
Resers  ists  receive  one  pair.  All  receive 
one  green  coat.  At  the  end  of  the  day. 
more  than  bOO  trousers  have  been 
hemmed  and  2(K)  amts  have  been  al- 
tered. In  addition,  all  soldiers  have  their 
permanent  unit  patch  sewn  i>n  the  cixits. 
It  may  be  something  small,  but  it  gives 
the  soldiers  a sense  of  pride. 

“With  the  volume  of  people  we 
service,  we  must  work  together  as  a 
team  or  we  could  not  get  the  job  done.  “ 
said  lEu'ker. 

“It  is  a big  job.  and  w c are  busy 
all  day  long,”  agreed  Mattie  l.ou  .Sta 
mey,  supervisor  of  the  tailor  shop, 
where  all  the  sewing  is  done  “Our 
nonnal  work  crew  is  two  cutters,  three 
hemmers  and  one  lady  sewing  on  unit 
patches.  But.  when  the  schedule  gets 
busy,  we  normally  boirmv  four  of  live 
more  people  from  the  main  p»>st  alter- 


* It  IS  a lot  of  work,  but  the  day 
p.  -C'  last  because  wc  are  busy,  says 
Maine  Kite,  an  IH-ycar  veteran  fabric 
worker  “I  think  this  is  a good  place 
for  .inyone  who  likes  to  work.  .Any- 
K»dy  w h«»  d^sesn't.  belter  not  come  hone 
because  they  will  not  survive. 

“I  remember  when  the  soldiers 
were  issued  standard  si/£s  and  they  had 
to  wear  whatever  was  given  them." 
Kile  said.  “I  think  it  helps  their  morale 
to  have  their  clothes  fit  pnvpcrly  and 
look  nice.  I feel  that  I am  doing  some- 
thing important  for  the  soldiers." 

“We  could  not  do  the  job  if  we 
did  not  all  pull  together,”  said  Ger- 
trude .Miles,  a federal  employee  for  28 
years.  “Everybody  helps  everybody 
else.  If  1 finish  cutting  the  pants,  I go 
help  someone  else  so  wc  can  get  the 
day's  work  finished.  We  are  so  busy 
that  we  all  have  to  pull  together." 

The  women  agree  that  a love  of 
sew  ing  is  their  job's  main  prerec|uisuc 
“I've  been  sewing  all  my  life."  said 
Sovoila  Thrasher,  a fabric  worker  w ith 
25  years'  federal  service.  “I  get  my 
job  satisfaction  from  doing  quality  work 
on  the  garments.” 

Miles  agreed,  noting.  “.Most  of 
us  have  been  sew  ing  all  our  lives.  That 
and  going  to  church  are  my  mam  spe- 
cial activities  away  from  work.” 

Effie  Thomas,  a fabric  worker 
for  si.x  years,  said.  “1  have  always  loved 
to  sew.  that’s  why  I like  this  job.” 

The  fabne  w orkers  share  a sense 
of  pride  in  their  work.  “I  feel  proud 
when  I sec  a group  of  soldiers  walk  by 
in  their  dress  unilbmis.  because  I knv'w 
1 probably  hemmed  their  trousers,” 
Thomas  said. 

Miles  agreed,  say  ing.  “Though 
they  lixik  young,  they  are  men.  and  I 
respect  them  for  serv  ing  their  country . 
They  come  in  here  to  get  their  uni- 
forms. and  from  here  they  are  out  on 
the  street.  NKist  people  jiulge  others  by 
their  clothes,  so  the  impression  they 
make  on  the  public  is  impvvrtant  ” 

“1  feel  I am  doing  something 
important,”  said  Thomas  “1  am  gl.id 
to  be  working  here  because  people  nt*ed 
to  support  the  Army”  □ 
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1HE  AIjOH  A SPIRIT 

Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Raudy 


Respect  and  understanding  have  replaced  fear,  hate  and  distrust  in 
this  Hawaiian  community,  thanks  to  a group  of  concerned  citizens. 


FOUR  Hawaiian  teen-age  boys  in  blue 
jeans  and  sandals  watched  intently  as 
members  of  a 25th  Infantry  Division 
battalion  marched  smartly  by  in  cam- 
ouflaged fatigues. 

One  saluted.  Another  raised  his 
thumb  and  little  finger  in  Hawaii’s  ges- 
ture to  “hang  loose,’  while  the  other 
two  stared  at  the  clicking  heels  and 
highly  polished  boots. 

A few  blocks  away  down  the 
highway,  a lilting  Island  voice  could 
be  heard  over  the  loudspeaker:  “Wel- 
come to  Waianae  for  a great 
Ho’olaule’a.  Stick  with  us  all  day  for 
great  entertainment,  great  food  and 
warm  friendship.’’ 


The  occasion  was  the  4th  an- 
nual Waianae-Military  Civilian  Advi- 
sory Council  Veterans  Day  Parade  and 
Ho’olaule’a  (“get-together’’)  on 
Oahu’s  Leeward  Coast,  about  25  miles 
west  of  downtown  Honolulu. 

The  WMCAC,  host  for  this  gala 
event,  is  4 years  old.  It  was  formed 
after  a series  of  incidents,  some  seri- 
ous, between  military  members  and 
Leeward  civilian  residents. 

An  area  probation  officer,  who 
admitted  he  “picked  on’’  military  men 
himself  as  a teen-ager,  said  that  in  many 
local  neighborhoods  “fighting  is  a way 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JOHN  H.  RAUDY  is  the  public 
affairs  officer  for  III  Corps  and  Fort  Hood.  Texas. 


of  life.’’  “The  question  is  not  whether 
you  fight,  but  with  whom,”  he  said. 
“To  poor  families,  fighting  is  impor- 
tant. Fighting  shows  power,  and  power 
is  status  and  prestige.” 

Lt.  Col.  Larry  Brede,  WMCAC 
member  and  division  provost  marshal 
at  the  time  of  the  1982  get-together, 
remarked,  “It’s  not  always  the  local 
guy  who  starts  the  fight.  A soldier  with 
a little  too  much  to  drink  suddenly 
thinks  he  is  7 feet  tall  and  the  question 
of  right  or  wrong  doesn’t  enter  the  pic- 
ture.” Brede,  an  Oahu  native,  is  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

George  Kaeo,  a Leeward  Coast 
resident  and  past  council  president,  said 
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Preceding  page,  a civilian  float  In  the  1982 
Veterans  Day  parade  on  Oahu's  Leeward 
Coast.  • From  the  top,  Capt.  Vickie  Parker 
chats  with  retired  Maj.  Gen.  Herbert  Wolff  and 
Hawaiian  singing  star  Al  Harrington.  • Food 
aplenty  at  the  Ho'olaule'a.  • Juliette  K.  Ga- 
briel Is  honored  by  Green  Berets  from  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  • An  Army  helicopter  exhibit  Is 
just  a children's  playground. 


of  earlier  days.  “We  had  a lot  of  mis- 
undcrMandings.  The  people  out  here 
Nimply  couldn’t  understand  why  they 
couldn’t  use  the  .Army’s  recreation 
beach  and  why  the  Army  flew  loud  hel- 
icopter-*  into  nearby  .Mak.ua  Valley 
Tltcy  thought  the  Army  had  no  regard 
for  our  ancient  bunal  sites  of>d  endan- 
gered bird  species  and  wild  flora” 

WMC.AC  became  a reality  when 
concerned  military  and  civilian  leaders 
decided  they  needed  an  organization 
that  could  plan  mutually  beneficial  ac- 
tivities to  serve  community  goals  and 
harmony.  The  charter  was  signed  by 
Maj.  Gen.  mow  retired i Herbert  E. 
Wolff,  then-commander  of  L’.S.  .Army 
Western  Command,  and  Hawaii  State 
Rep.  Henry  H.  Peters,  now  speaker  of 
the  state  House  and  a lifelong  Leeward 
resident. 

The  Rev.  Charles  .A.  Wothke. 
first  WMC.AC  president,  said  the  coun- 
cil identified  major  concerns  during  its 
first  meeting  in  mid- 1979.  The  areas 
included; 

• Poor  communications  w ithin 
the  community,  poor  cultural  prepa- 
ration of  MPs  working  the  recreation 
center  and  of  the  military  population  in 
general,  and  a cultural  awakening  of  a 
separatist-type  community. 

• Drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

• Economic  blight  and  family 
breakdowns. 

• A need  for  youth  programs. 

No  one  is  ready  to  say  even  now 

that  cures  have  been  found  for  each  of 
the  problems,  but  the  WMC.AC  can 
point  to  major  inroads  it  has  made  find- 
ing solutions. 

RtKky  Naeole.  .^4.  a Silver  Star 
and  Purple  Heart  recipient  who  spent 
two  tours  in  \ ietnam.  is  the  advisor  to 
the  WMC.AC  Youth  Council.  “These 
are  basically  giHxJ  kids  who  just  need 
direction.”  he  says  of  Leeward  Coast 
youth. 

The  ^'outh  Council  was  fomied 
in  1980  with  about  15  young  people 
from  the  two  Kval  high  schixfis.  and 
they  are  now  recruiting  others  who  aa* 
intemsted  in  getting  involved. 

’Tm  very  pnnid  of  these  kids.” 
Naeole  comiiK'iited.  ”l-a.si  July  Fourth, 
they  operated  several  fireworks  stands 
and  earned  about  $600.  which  they 
voted  to  turn  into  scholarships  for  de- 
serving students  on  the  Coast  ” 
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The  Youth  Council  has  also 
sponsored  a “back-to-school”  dance 
and  formed  a musical  group  which  has 
performed  at  several  gatherings.  It 
helped  recruit  students  for  a new  Army 
Junior  ROTC  program  at  Waianae  High 
School,  which  began  in  January  1982 
and  is  the  first  in  many  years  in  Hawaii. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  Vet- 
erans Day  get-together,  the  WMCAC 
sponsors  a Ho’ike  Moana  Kai  (Open 
Sea  Spectacular)  each  year  in  June  and 
a special  Thanksgiving  Day  dinner. 

Lt.  Col.  James  Muir,  division 
community  relations  officer  and 
WMCAC  member,  spoke  of  Thanks- 
giving: “In  October  1981  about  70 
members  of  the  25th  Medical  Battalion 
volunteered  to  help  with  the  cleanup  of 
a fire  at  a high  school  on  the  coast.  In 
return,  they  were  invited  to  Thanks- 
giving dinner,  Hawaiian-style.” 

In  a beautiful  beach  setting,  sol- 
diers and  their  families  played  volley- 
ball, enjoyed  rides  in  an  outrigger 
canoe,  watched  hula  dancers,  and  ate 
some  140  pounds  of  turkey  with  all  the 
trimmings  provided  by  local  merchants 
and  townspeople. 

WMCAC  threw  another 
Thanksgiving  party  in  1982  for  150  in- 
fantrymen and  MPs  — soldiers  who 
have  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  Lee- 
ward community. 

The  WMCAC  has  28  members, 
half  civilian  and  half  military.  The  ci- 
vilian membership  includes  a police  of- 
ficer, two  high  school  principals,  a 
preacher  and  a social  worker.  The  mil- 
itary side  includes  community  relations 
officers,  MPs,  a personnel  officer,  a 
recruiter  and  a command  sergeant 
major. 

Frederick  “Cappy”  Caminos, 
a deputy  sheriff,  traditionally  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans  Day  parade 
and  Ho’olaule’a.  “This  was  our  fourth 
year,”  he  said,  “and  for  the  first  time 
you  could  really  see  the  military  and 
civilians  sitting  together  and  eating  to- 
gether. You  could  sense  the  real  aloha 
spirit.” 

The  1982  affair  began  with  a 
patriotic  parade.  The  theme  was  “Duty, 
Honor,  Country.” 

“We  were  overwhelmed  with 
participation  this  year.  More  bands, 
more  marching  units,”  said  Koco 
Bungo,  parade  director.  “We  were 


thrilled  to  have  a large  contingent  of 
Special  Forces  soldiers  from  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  and  a host  of  state  legis- 
lators riding  in  our  parade  convertibles.  ’ ’ 

Ho’olaule’a  ceremonies  in- 
cluded Hawaiian  singing  star  A1  Har- 
rington. Lt.  Gen.  Eugene  P.  Forrester, 
then-WESTCOM  commander,  deliv- 
ered a Veterans  Day  address. 

The  master  of  ceremonies’  voice 
began  to  show  excitement  as  he  an- 
nounced the  high-altitude  jumps  of 
members  of  the  7th  Special  Forces 
Group,  and  directed  the  crowd’s  atten- 
tion to  the  UH-IH  helicopter  at  16,000 
feet  above  Nanakuli  Beach  Park.  Sky- 
divers  landed  one  by  one  and  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  explaining  the  skills 
needed  to  be  a member  of  this  elite 
team. 

As  the  Green  Berets  gathered 
in  their  parachutes,  Lt.  Col.  John  E. 
Mirus,  representing  the  1st  Special 
Forces  Battalion,  walked  on  stage  and 
presented  engraved  coins  to  Mrs.  Ju- 
liette Gabriel  and  her  grandson,  James 
“Kimo”  Gabriel  Jr.  The  Gabriels  are 
the  mother  and  son  of  Sp5  James  Ga- 
briel Jr.,  who  in  1962  was  the  first  Ha- 
waiian and  first  Special  Forces  soldier 
to  die  in  Vietnam. 

The  day  also  held  military  static 
displays  and  exhibits  of  Hawaiian  arts 
and  crafts.  Entertainers  from  world-fa- 
mous Waikiki  donated  time  and  talent 
to  the  festivities  until  darkness  fell  and 


people  began  heading  home. 

In  June  the  WMCAC  sponsors 
the  Ho’ike  Moana  Kai,  or  Open  Sea 
Spectacular.  The  event  brings  together 
some  600  youths  from  the  military  and 
civilian  communities  to  compete  in  10 
ocean  events.  After  registration, 
youngsters  dash  to  the  skin-diving  area 
or  the  start  of  the  16-mile  “Iron  Man” 
ocean  canoe  race.  Others  sign  up  for 
the  “boogie  board”  competition. 

“What  could  be  better  than  a 
large  picnic  party  to  give  people  a 
chance  to  mingle?”  said  Francisco 
Limbago,  council  president.  “When  we 
eat  and  drink  together,  tension  is  re- 
lieved and  understanding  begins.  This 
event  lets  kama’ainas  (long-time  resi- 
dents) meet  the  temporary  population, 
young  meet  old,  in  the  wholesome 
environment  of  competitive  sports. 
Mutual  respect  replaces  suspicion  and 
hostility.” 

It  is  peaceful  on  the  Leeward 
Coast  today,  but  no  one  is  saying  that 
all  problems  have  been  solved.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Waianae  Military-Civil- 
ian Advisory  Council  stays  active  and 
alert  for  new  ways  to  develop  better 
understanding  and  more  aloha. 

Wothke  voiced  the  WMCAC’s 
hope  during  his  opening  prayer  at  last 
year’s  Ho’ike  Moana  Kai  when  he  said, 
“As  the  sea  touches  the  land,  may  this 
sharing  touch  our  lives  with  peace,  un- 
derstanding and  love.”  □ 


A rowing  team  drags  a Hawaiian  canoe  ashore  after  16  grueling  miles  of  ocean  paddling 
during  the  1982  Open  Sea  Spectacular  competitions. 
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GERMAMMERICAN 

FOOTBALL 

Sp5  W.  Russell  Baldwin 


Several  years  ago,  if  you  had  asked 
a German  about  football,  he 
probably  would  have  begun  talk- 
ing about  his  favorite  soccer  team. 
Times  have  changed.  Now,  he  might 
ask  which  sport  you  meant. 

American-style  football  began 
in  West  Germany  in  1975  when  Alex- 
ander Sperber,  a former  Frankfurt 
American  High  School  football  player, 
and  Wolfgang  Lehneis,  a German 
youth,  met  in  a local  gasthaus.  Sperber 
was  wearing  his  letterman’s  jacket,  and 
Lehneis  asked  how  he  might  get  one. 
Sperber  explained  that  the  jacket  was 
earned  playing  football. 

One  thing  led  to  another.  Soon, 
the  two  were  meeting  on  weekends  and 
after  work  to  toss  a football  around. 
Other  interested  Germans  and  some 
Americans  joined  in,  and  the  first  Ger- 
man-American  football  team  was  bom. 

The  team,  then  called  the 
Frankfurt  Hot  Dogs,  purchased  equip- 
ment with  a grant  from  an  airline  and 
began  practicing.  The  Hot  Dogs  played 
their  first  official  game  in  1978  against 
an  Air  Force  team  from  Wiesbaden. 
Frankfurt  deflated  the  airmen  8-0. 

American  football  quickly 
gained  popularity  in  Germany.  When 
Sperber  and  Lehneis  helped  form  a sec- 
ond team,  the  German- American  foot- 
ball league  was  on  its  way. 

Sperber  and  Lehneis  appeared 
on  a German  television  talk  show  to 
tell  about  the  American  sport.  After  the 
show,  the  station  was  flooded  by  tele- 
phone callers  who  wanted  more  infor- 
mation on  the  game. 


Since  then,  more  than  30  teams 
in  as  many  German  cities  have  been 
formed,  and  American-style  football 
has  become  a sport  with  a future  in 
Germany.  A league,  the  American 
Football  Bund  Deutschland,  was 
formed. 

The  league  gives  American  sol- 
diers in  Germany  the  opportunity  to 
play  tackle  football.  The  Army  aban- 
doned tackle  in  the  early  1970s  and 
now  offers  only  flag  football.  Despite 
military  commitments,  many  soldiers 
have  found  their  off-duty  time  is  well- 
spent  engaging  in  German-American 
football. 

“It’s  a great  way  to  share  our 
lifestyle  with  the  Germans,  and  through 
that  establish  better  German-American 
relations,”  said  SSgt.  Tanner  Knox,  a 
Frankfurt-based  soldier  and  former 
Southern  Mississippi  University  line- 
backer. 

“The  community  tackle  foot- 
ball team  was  a focal  point  for  the  en- 
tire community  and  helped  inspire  es- 
prit de  corps.  1 believe  tackle  should 
be  reimplemented  on  an  off-duty  basis 
only  for  soldiers,”  said  Knox,  who 
played  tackle  football  in  the  Army  pro- 
gram before  it  was  disbanded. 

“Until  tackle  football  returns  to 
the  Army,  the  German-American  pro- 
gram offers  football  players  and  fans  a 
small  taste  of  home,”  he  said. 

The  AFBD  is  subdivided  into 
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three  leagues.  The  first  consists  of  the 
top  15  teams  split  into  North  and  South 
conferences.  The  second  league,  di- 
vided into  three  conferences,  is  made 
up  of  new  teams  and  those  which  do 
not  yet  play  with  the  skill  of  the  teams 
in  the  first  league. 

The  third  league  is  for  youth. 
“These  teams  are  for  players  14  years 
and  older  who  are  learning  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  compete  in  the  first  or 
second  leagues,”  said  Bemdt  Gothan, 
AFBD  vice  president.  “By  forming 
these  youth  teams,  we  provide  a feeder 
system  for  the  first  and  second  leagues 
and  also  assure  the  future  of  football 
in  West  Germany.” 

While  the  German  style  of  play 
may  not  be  on  the  same  level  as  profes- 
sional or  collegiate  American  football, 
the  game  is  played  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm. As  early  as  January,  players 
begin  seriously  practicing.  The  AFBD 
season  kicks  off  in  April  and  ends  in 
July  with  a German  version  of  the  Super 
Bowl.  Some  teams  have  year-long  pro- 
grams that  include  weight  training, 
football  theory  classes  and  team 
scrimmages. 

All  the  players  are  amateurs. 
The  league  is  largely  funded  by  gate 
receipts  and  donations.  Businesses  par- 
tially sponsor  some  teams. 

In  league  contests,  the  number 
of  Americans  on  the  playing  field  is 
restricted  to  four  per  team.  Prior  to 
1982,  the  limit  was  five.  However, 
there’s  no  limit  to  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  may  be  on  the  team’s  roster. 

The  goal  of  the  league,  Gothan 
said,  is  to  promote  good  quality  foot- 
ball in  Germany  and  provide  a solid 
basis  for  German-American  relations. 

“I  believe  the  league  has  done 
that  so  far,”  he  said. 

The  American  Football  Bund 
Deutschland  may  not  be  ready  to  chal- 
lenge the  National  Football  League  just 
yet.  A few  years  from  now,  though,  the 
“world  champions”  of  football  may  not 
be  Americans.  □ 


Compiled  by  SFC  Norman  J.  Oliver 
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Stamp  Honors  Physical  Fitness 

HOUSTON,  Texas  — The  Postal  Service  has  issued  a 20- 
cent  commemorative  stamp  recognizing  the  high  levels  of  par- 
ticipation in  sport  and  exercise  by  Americans.  According  to 
officials,  about  70  million  adult  Americans  engage  in  some  form 
of  exercise  or  sport  each  day. 

Donald  Moss  of  Ridgefield.  Conn.,  designed  the  stamp. 
The  runners,  according  to  Moss,  symbolize  the  modern  fitness 
movement.  But  the  stamp  is  intended  to  focus  attention  on  all 
forms  of  exercise,  sport  and  community  recreation. 

The  white,  wavy  line  represents  an  electrocardiographic 
tracing.  It  depicts  changes  in  the  electrical  currents  which  tra- 
verse the  heart  and  start  its  contractions. 

Government  officials  are  calling  the  sharp  rise  in  par- 
ticipation in  athletics  "one  of  the  most  significant  social  move- 
ments in  recent  history."  — Frank  Thomas 


Sit  Up  and  Take  Notice 

FORT  MEADE,  Md.  — It  shaped  up  as  a classic  confrontation: 
man  vs.  woman,  officer  vs.  enlisted.  The  contest?  Bent-leq  sit- 
ups. 

Capt.  Thomas  Donegan  and  Sgt.  Diane  Snyder  of  the 
Intelligence  and  Security  Command  squared  off  in  their  bat- 
talion conference  room. 

Donegan  built  up  a slight  lead  at  the  five-minute  mark, 
which  proved  meaningless  since  no  time  limit  had  been  placed 
on  the  contest.  After  200  sit-ups  Donegan  began  tiring  and 
dropped  out  after  nine  and  half  minutes  and  260  sit-ups. 

Snyder  kept  cranking  out  sit-ups  at  a rate  of  about  one 
every  two  seconds.  She  stopped  after  32  minutes  and  851  sit- 
ups.  Boredom  rather  than  fatigue  had  set  in. 

"I  started  doing  sit-ups  to  keep  in  shape."  Snyder  said. 
"Now  I do  200  a day.  Fat  is  definitely  not  where  it's  at  tor  me." 
— Sgl.  Jon  Michael 


losefa  Named  COSCOM’s  Best 

FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  — Tennis.  votteybaJl.  swimmmg.  and  trade 
ar>d  field  may  sourKJ  like  a preview  for  the  ABC's  Wide  World 
of  Sports  But  excellence  as  an  amateur  athlete  helped  SSgl. 
Leuelu  "Joe"  losefa  win  the  Soldier  of  the  Year  title  for  the  1 st 
Corps  Support  Command. 

The  30-year-old  Sarrxjan  helped  spur  on  his  battalion’s 
volleyball  and  400-meter  freestyle  swimmirrg  relay  teams  to 
Support  Command  victones.  He  also  played  on  the  all-Amer- 
ican volleyball  team  last  year.  For  three  years  running,  he 
daimed  the  post  men's  doubles  tennis  tide.  Last  year  he  damped 
first  place  in  the  Support  Command  s men's  singles  tennis 
tournament  for  a second  straight  year. 

For  three  years  running,  he  claimed  the  post  men's 
doubles  tennis  title.  Last  year  he  claimed  first  place  in  the 
Support  Command  s men's  singles  tennis  tournament  for  a 
second  straight  year. 

"I  have  the  desire  to  win.”  losefa  said.  "Competition  is 
a great  way  to  make  friends  and  meet  new  people." 

losefa  came  to  Fort  Bragg  in  1 974.  "At  tha*  time  I didn't 
know  what  a tennis  racket  was,"  he  said.  "In  1976  I started 
signing  out  rackets  from  Recreation  Services,  playing  when- 
ever I could  with  anyone  I could."  — PFC  Mark  E.  Heinz 

Mingo  Takes  Gold  on  Decision 

SCHWETZINGEN,  West  Germany  — U.S.  Army,  Europe’s 
featherweight  ace.  Sp>4  Cedric  Mingo,  scored  a gold  medal  in 
an  1 1 -nation  boxing  tournament  held  in  Italy. 

Mingo  scored  his  third  successive  victory  in  the  meet 
by  outpointing  Ahmed  Couidri  of  Algeria  5-0.  Five  other  sol- 
diers competed  against  boxers  from  Algeria.  Austna.  Cuba, 
France.  East  Germany.  Greece,  Indonesia.  Switzerlarxl.  Hun- 
gary and  Italy.  — Warren  H.  Goldman 

Women  Defend  Hoop  Crown 

LITTLE  CREEK  NAVAL  AMPHIBIOUS  BASE.  Va.  — The 
1983  Army  women's  basketball  team  successfully  defended 
its  title  in  the  women's  interservice  championships. 

In  the  finals,  runner-up  Air  Force  women  forced  a playoff 
for  the  title  by  bouncing  Army  80-66.  But  a recharged  Army 
squad  flew  by  the  Air  Force  93-65  in  the  championship  game. 

Four  soldiers  and  their  coach  were  named  to  the  All- 
Star  team.  The  All-Stars  were:  Sp4  Cynthia  A.  Brown.  Fort 
Gordon.  Ga.,  Sp4  Connie  Hodge.  Europe:  PFC  Brenda  G. 
Myers.  Fort  Bliss,  Texas;  Sp>4  Karen  A.  Powell,  Fort  Bragg. 
N.C.;  and.  named  as  head  coach.  Capt.  Samuel  White.  Europe. 

Others  on  the  Army  team;  Sp4  Peggy  F.  Banks,  Europe; 
Pvt.  2 Frances  BuHong.  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.;  PFC  Ruthie  A Col- 
ston. Japan;  1st  Lt.  Jacqueline  E.  Cumbo.  Fort  Hood.  Texas; 
Sp4  Eddie  M Dorsey.  Fort  Dix,  N.J.;  Sp4  Myra  E.  Gaskins. 
Fort  Banning,  Ga.;  Sp4  Rosalyn  A,  King,  Europie;  Sp4  Joyce 
M Ransom.  Fort  Bragg;  and  PFC  Angie  Scott.  Europe. 
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MORTGAGE 

Williomstown  federol  Sovir>gs  & Loon 
hos  on  opening  for  o Mofigoge  Un- 
derwriter. Applicont  most  have  good 
knowledge  of  FHA/VA  loons.  Good 
•TKithemotics  skills  and  obility  to  work 
with  the  public  a must.  Please  call 
Personnel,  ^-0388  EOE. 

ADMINISTKATIVI  ASST 

COLLEGE  GRADS 

Stort  your  coreer  at  this  major  cor- 
porotioo  & immediotely  begin  to  work 
your  woy  up  This  is  a highly  re- 
spected in-the-news  ossociotion.  E*- 
ceptionol  benefits.  No  fees,  no  con- 
trocts.  Homilton  Employment  Service, 

4900  M.  St.  $E,  208-3400/ 

UANCH  MANAOtR  TKAINES- 
$10-16K/Yr,  College  degree  & good 
common  sense  gets  the  |ob  done. 
Solid  future.  Swon  & Associotes 

Plocement  Services.  

BRICKLAYERS  A LABORERS- 
Georgetown  oreo.  299-3933. 
BUILDING  MANAGER-fart  Time 
Eves.  Solory  ronge,  |5000-$7000, 
Coll  696-3112. 


Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


WANT  ads.  What  do  they  really  want?  They 
may  say  they  want  a computer  programmer  or 
business  administrator,  but  there’s  more  to  it. 

Sure,  they  expect  you  to  have  the  job 
skills.  But  what  the  ads  don’t  say  is  that  they’re 
looking  for  people  with  good  reading  and  math 
skills.  They  want  people  who  have  an  education. 
That’s  what  they  really  want,  whether  you’re  a 
civilian  or  a soldier. 

The  Army  teaches  you  the  skills  to  do 
your  job  during  initial  entry  training  and,  later 
on,  through  the  NCO  education  system.  The 
Army  also  thinks  education  is  important  — so 
important,  in  fact,  it  also  goes  a long  way  to 
help  soldiers  get  one. 

The  Army  Continuing  Education  System 
is  voluntary  and  offers  several  programs  for  sol- 
diers. Part  of  that  system  is  post  education 
centers. 

Post  centers  conduct  a study  each  year 
to  determine  what  programs  soldiers  need  and 
what  their  commanders  feel  they  need.  This  lets 
them  offer  what  soldiers  want.  Like  a well- 
stocked  shopping  mall,  the  centers  offer  some- 


thing for  everyone.  Whether  you  need  to  im- 
prove your  reading  and  math  skills,  finish  high 
school  or  get  a graduate  degree,  the  education 
centers  can  help. 

For  those  who  need  help  in  improving 
their  basic  skills  — math,  reading,  writing,  and 
English  as  a second  language  — there  is  the 
Basic  Skills  Education  Program. 

BSEP  is  the  commander’s  tool  to  make 
sure  that  soldiers  can  perform  in  their  jobs.  The 
program  is  conducted  during  duty  hours.  BSEP 
is  found  Armywide,  but  the  curriculum  varies. 
Each  post  may  have  a slightly  different  approach 
depending  on  what  the  local  commander  feels 
is  needed. 

“Each  program  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  soldiers  in  a particular  location,’’  said 
Louise  D.  Ellis,  a program  manager  in  the  Ar- 
my’s Education  Directorate. 

Generally,  there  are  three  phases  of 
BSEP.  BSEP  I teaches  soldiers  basic  reading 
and  math  skills  so  they  can  deal  with  initial  entry 
training.  This  phase  is  usually  given  before  or 
during  AIT  or  at  any  point  during  One  Station 
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SOCAD  Programs  and  Related 
Enlisted  MOSs 


Program 

Accounting 

Rotated 
Ertksted  MOSs 
73C.730.  73Z 

Automotive  Maintenance 
Technology 

63C.  63H.  638  63F  63G.  63Z. 
44B.  54D 

Aviation  Maintenance 
Technology 

All  67  and  68  MOSs 

Civil  Engineenng  Technology 

51H,  820.  51G.  818.  828.  82C 

Computer  Maintenance 
Technology 

All  34  MOSs 

Construction  Technology 

518.  51C.  51D,  SIR.  51H.  51N. 
SIP.  all  62  MOSs,  12F.  128 

Data  Processing 

740.  74F.  74Z 

Diesel  Maintenance  Technology 

638.  63C.  63G.  63H.  63Z.  628 

Office  Management 

71C,  71D.  71E.  71G.  71L.  71M. 
73C.  73Z.  758,  75C.  750.  75E, 
7SZ;  all  40  and  50  skill  levels 

Law  Enforcement 

958,  95C.  950 

Transportation  Technology 

71 N,  76K,  71 P.  57H.  93H.  93J 

Communications  Electronics 
Technology 

25J.  25K,  all  35.  36  MOSs 

Digital  Electronics  Technology 

35K.  55G.  all  21 . 22.  23.  24.  25. 
26.  27.  28.  31.  32.  and  33  MOSs 

Food  Services  Management 

948.  94F 

Management  Saence 

All  00.  71.  and  76  MOSs  plus  40 
and  50  skill  levels 

Medical  Records 

71G.  918 

Unit  Training.  English  is  also  taught  to  soldiers 
from  non-English-speaking  backgrounds. 

The  second  phase.  BSEP  II.  is  taught  at 
a soldier's  pennanent  duty  station.  The  aim  at 
this  level  is  to  give  soldiers  the  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  listening  and  math  skills  they’ll  need 
to  do  their  jobs  through  grade  E-5. 

“B.SEP  I and  BSEP  II  are  intended  to 
help  soldiers  reach  the  functional  level  where 
they  can  get  promoted  to  E-6.”  Ellis  said. 

The  third  phase  is  ASEP,  for  Advanced 
Skills  Education  Program.  It  is  designed  to  help 
NCOs  E-6  and  abtive  in  their  jobs  as  managers, 
supervisors  and  communicators.  Again,  instruc- 
tion is  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local 
command. 

At  Fort  Rucker.  Ala..  BSEP  II  is  about 
12  weeks  long.  The  program  is  Just  called  BSEP 
because  there’s  no  B.SEP  I at  Fort  Rucker,  ac- 
cording to  Jim  Newton,  education  services  s|>e- 
cialist  at  the  post  education  center. 

“When  people  in-priK'ess.  we  get  their 
education  records  and  detennine  their  GT  (gen- 
eral-technical area)  scores,"  Newton  said.  “If 


they  have  a score  of  less  than  100.  we  lest  them 
in  math,  reading,  socabulary  and  spelling. 

“If  the  people  we  test  are  weak  in  these 
areas,  then  they  are  candidates  for  BSEP."  New- 
ton said.  “It  is  up  to  the  soldier’s  commander 
to  recommend  that  person  for  the  program. 

"A  soldier  in  the  program  will  learn 
math,  grammar.  viKabuIary  ar»d  spelling.  It’s 
tailored  to  the  soldiers’  needs.  If  they  only  need 
help  in  math,  that’s  what  we  give  them.  If  it’s 
reading,  we  give  them  help  in  that. 

“If  the  soldier  learns  to  speak  better,  do 
math  better  and  w rite  better,  he’s  going  to  be  a 
better  NCO.”  Newion  asserted. 

At  Fort  Sill.  Okla..  BSEP  is  brrrken  down 
into  BSEP  I and  II.  The  first  part  of  the  jMOgram 
is  no  more  than  six  wceLs. 

“What  they  learn  varies.”  said  Frarrees 
Bixiras.  a post  education  counselor.  “Sonre- 
times  they  need  English  or  a math  refresher. 
The  program  is  taught  in  cycles.  We  give  them 
a test  to  determine  if  they  have  learned  what 
they  ’re  suppcised  to  during  one  cycle,  and  then 
introduce  them  to  another  cycle.  After  they  fin- 
ish BSEP  I.  they  take  a test.  BSEP  II  brings 
them  up  to  a little  more  advanced  stage.  It  takes 
alxrut  the  same  amount  of  time." 

Soldiers  finishing  BSEP  II  should  be  able 
to  cam  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalent  if 
they  don’t  already  have  one. 

The  Army’s  High  School  Completion 
Program  may  be  Just  the  ticket  for  those  soldiers. 
The  off-duty  program  offers  soldiers  100  percent 
tuition  assistance  while  they  work  toward  a 
diploma. 

The  state-issued  General  Educational 
Development  high  schexd  equivalency  certifi- 
cate is  awarded  after  passing  exams  in  English 
compvisition,  math,  social  studies,  natural  sci- 
ence and  literature.  There  is  also  a Spanish- 
language  GED  test,  according  to  Ellis.  If  all  or 
part  of  a GED  test  is  failed,  it  may  be  retaken. 

Soldiers  interested  in  furthering  their  ed- 
ucation can  take  college  preparatory  courses 
during  off-duty  hours  through  the  education  cen- 
ters. These  are  courses  which  may  be  required 
by  a college  or  university  before  enrolliiKnt  in 
a program  of  study.  Qualified  soldiers  may  use 
tuition  assistance. 

There  is  also  a network  of  colleges  and 
universities  that  offers  as.svKiate  or  bachelor’s 
degrees  on  military  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas.  These  schixils  are  called 
Servicemembers  Opportunity  Colleges.  These 
accredited  schixds  offer  college  credit  for  edu- 
cation gained  in  the  military.  Their  residence 
requirements  and  other  policies  are  adapted  to 
the  irequent  moves  and  special  "needs  of  sol- 
diers. Credits  earned  at  one  SCX'  schixvl  will 
nonnally  be  accepted  at  another  SCX'  schvxil. 
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Soldiers  may  also  receive  an  associate 
degree  in  a field  related  to  their  MOSs  through 
SOCAD  or  Servicemembers  Opportunity  Col- 
leges Associate  Degree  (see  box).  Credit  is 
awarded  for  classroom  work,  military  school- 
ing, MOS  skill  level  and  experience.  By  passing 
CLEP  (College  Level  Entrance  Program)  tests, 
soldiers  can  earn  credits  for  certain  basic  courses 
without  having  to  take  them. 

The  Army  also  helps  soldiers  interested 
in  earning  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree. 
Each  major  post  normally  has  at  least  one  as- 
sociate’s, one  bachelor’s  and  one  graduate  pro- 
gram either  on  post  or  within  reasonable  com- 
muting distance.  Post  education  counselors  can 
provide  details. 

SSgt.  Donald  W.  Lund,  3rd  ROTC  Re- 
gion, Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  is  working  on  his  bach- 
elor’s degree  from  Kansas  State  University.  He 
already  has  an  associate  degree  from  Central 
Texas  College.  Lund  attends  classes  four  nights 
a week. 

“1  attended  school  at  night  for  some  of 
the  credits  for  my  associate  degree,”  Lund  said. 
“However,  part  of  the  credits  were  awarded  for 
my  MOS.  Those  college  credits  helped  me  with 
E-5  and  E-6  promotions  quite  a bit.” 

Going  to  school  at  night  hasn’t  been  a 
problem.  “Most  of  the  places  I’ve  been  assigned 
have  been  very  supportive,”  he  said.  “I’ve  been 
able  to  go  to  school  as  much  as  possible  every- 
where I’ve  been  assigned.” 


Top,  Army  education  centers  offer  sol- 
diers a variety  of  information  concerning 
educational  opportunities.  • Left,  sol- 
diers at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  get  ready  to 
take  a test  as  part  of  that  post’s  Basic 
Skills  Education  Program. 
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A soldier  in  the  BSEP 
program  at  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  Va.,  uses  a 
viewer  to  study  in  the 
self-paced  program. 


For  some  soldiers,  however,  duty  and 
schtx)l  can  be  a problem.  SFC  Forrest  Butler, 
Headquarters  Company,  1st  Aviation  Battalion, 
Fort  Riley,  started  working  on  his  associate  de- 
gree in  1975.  About  half  of  Butler’s  college 
credits  were  awarded  through  evaluation  of  mil- 
itary subjects  he  had  studied. 

“There  was  a conflict.  That’s  what  took 
me  so  long,”  he  said.  “If  you’re  in  a job  that 
requires  a lot  of  held  duty,  it  makes  it  harder 
sometimes.” 

For  those  whose  duty  may  keep  them 
from  going  to  schcxil,  there  are  external  degree 
programs.  These  allow  soldiers  with  college- 
level  knowledge  to  earn  a degree  with  little  or 
no  class  attendance  requirement. 

“There  are  numerous  external  degree 
programs  Amiywide,”  said  Brenda-Lee  Karasik 
of  the  Army  Education  Directorate.  “The  de- 
gree is  granted  by  accredited  schixils.  although 
nomially  they  do  not  offer  actual  classes.  They 
give  soldiers  credit  for  courses  taken  at  other 
schixils,  military  courses  and  experience,  and 
CLEF  tests.  The.se  schixils  offer  associate  and 
bachelor  degrees.” 

If  you’re  interested  in  going  to  .schixil  in 
the  Army,  there  are  a number  of  ways  to  pay 
for  it. 

One  of  those  ways  is  the  Cil  Bill.  .Ml 


current  active  duly  soldiers  who  were  on  active  ! 
duly  before  Jan.  1,  1977,  and  served  at  least  | 
181  days  arc  eligible  for  in-service  educational 
allowances  under  the  Gl  Bill.  The  bill  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  Dec.  31.  1989.  unless  it  is  j 
extended  by  Congress.  I 

(The  Reagan  Administration  and  De- 
fense [X'partmenl  favor  proposals  for  a GI  Bill  | 
that  would  be  effective  for  10  years  from  the 
date  of  a service  member’s  separation.) 

Active  duty  enlisted  soldiers  and  officers 
not  entitled  to  the  Gl  Bill  are  eligible  for  the 
voluntary  Veterans  Education  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. In  \’EAP.  the  soldier  contributes  between  ' 
$25  and  $100  by  monthly  allotment  to  an  edu- 
cation fund.  The  government  matches  the  sol- 
dier $2  for  each  $ 1 . Soldier  \'EAP  contributions 
are  limited  to  $2,700  for  a three-io-four-ycar 
enlistment,  and  to  $2,400  for  two-year  enlist-  j 
ments.  The  most  that  can  be  put  into  a soldier’s 
fund,  including  the  government’s  contribution, 
is  $8,100. 

After  their  initial  term  of  service,  sol-  j 
diers  may  use  their  VEAP  entitlements  for  any  I 
educational  program  approved  by  the  ' 
government.  ! 

The  Army  College  Fund  may  also  be 
used  by  soldiers  enrolled  in  VEAP  who  meet  '' 
certain  other  requirements.  The  soldier  must  be 
non-prior  service  and  a high  school  graduate 
with  an  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  score 
of  50  or  higher,  and  must  have  enlisted  in  a 
critical  skill.  Those  w ho  join  for  a two-year  en- 
listment may  accrue  up  to  $15,200  using  VEAP 
and  the  College  Fund.  Those  w ho  enlist  for  three 
to  four  years  may  accrue  up  to  $20, 100. 

Tuition  assistance  is  available  to  all  sol- 
diers for  approved  off-duty  courses.  The  Army 
pays  up  to  90  percent  of  the  tuition  for  soldiers 
in  grades  E-5  and  above  with  less  than  14  years 
of  service.  Soldiers  in  grades  E-l  through  E-4 
have  75  percent  of  their  tuition  paid.  Comis- 
sioned officers  must  agree  to  stay  on  active  duty 
for  two  years  after  completing  a cixirse  for  w hich 
tuition  assistance  was  provided.  Enlisted  nKm- 
bers  and  warrant  officers  do  not  incur  a service  ! 
obligation  when  they  use  tuition  assistance,  but  I 
they  must  have  enough  active  duty  time  left  to 
complete  the  course. 

Infomiation  on  all  these  programs  and  I 
benefits  is  available  at  .Amiy  education  centers,  j 
In  fact,  counselors  there  can  help  you  no  matter 
what  your  educational  needs  are.  The  one  thing  | 
they  can’t  do  is  make  up  your  mind  for  you.  If  . 
you  w ant  to  improve  your  general  skills  and  start  I 
earning  an  as.sociate  or  higher  degree,  the  ed- 
ucation center  is  the  place  to  go. 

The  want  ads  aren’t  the  only  ones  that 
want  you  to  have  an  education.  The  .Anny  divs 
tixi.  □ 
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CAN  you  US£  6 CfRCLeS  TO  £NCLOS£ 
AND  S£PAMT£  ALL  9 POTS  AND 
A/N/SH  tV/m  ONLY  I SJNQLB  DOT 
/N  EACH  PRJVATE  SPACE  f 


For  answer  see  page  55. 


— “I  don’t  really  know  what  I'm  doing  here. 

I just  went  down  to  the  recruiting  station  to  register 
for  the  Selective  Service  and  the  next  thing  I knew  . . 

— "You're  supposed  to  register  at  the  post  office,  dummy!” 


“We  used  to  have  a puppy  dog, 
but  Fred  was  transferred  to  tanks.” 
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Five  Units  Get  New  Crests 

• The  Institute  of  Heraldry  at  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va., 
has  designed  distinctive  unit  insignia,  or  unit  crests,  for  five  Army 
units.  Three  of  the  units  are  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  one  is 
in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Units  for  which  the  crests  have  been  designed  are  (from  left): 
the  386th  Engineer  Battalion,  Texas  Army  National  Guard;  the  5th 
Medical  Group  (USAR),  Birmingham,  Ala.;  the  125th  Military 
Intelligence  Battalion,  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii;  the  734th  Main- 
tenance Battalion,  Iowa  Army  National  Guard;  the  240th  Cavalry, 
Kentucky  Army  National  Guard. 

The  crests  should  be  available  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


Options  for  PCS  with  TOY  Enroute 

• Soldiers  scheduled  for  TDY  schooling  enroute  to  a new  station 
have  four  options  open  to  them. 

Option  one  — Return  to  the  current  U.S.  duty  station  after 
TUY  to  prepare  and  move  family  members  from  post  housing  to  the 
new  station  or  a designated  location. 

Option  two  — Sign  in  and  settle  family  members  at  the  new 
station  prior  to  TDY  travel. 

Option  three  — Same  as  option  one,  except  it  applies  to 
soldiers  whose  family  members  live  off  post. 

Option  four  — Clear  the  present  station  before  departing  on 
TDY  and  move  family  members  to  the  TDY  site  or  another  location 
at  personal  expense,  or  to  a designated  location  at  government 
expense. 

Nonresident  Study  Comes  First 

• All  Junior  officers  should  plan  to  begin  non-resident  Combined 
Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  study  after  graduation  from  their 
advanced  courses.  Eventually,  all  officers  will  have  a chance  to 
attend  CAS3.  Before  being  considered  for  resident  CAS^attendance, 
however,  officers  must  complete  15  non-resident  lessons  and  pass  a 
comprehensive  exam  on  the  material.  Lesson  packets  will  be 
automatically  mailed  to  all  officers  completing  advanced  courses 
this  year.  Current  student  load  is  960.  Plans  call  for  1,200  slots  by 
FY  84  and  4,500  by  FY  86. 


Full-Time  Help 

• About  1,500  soldiers  in  an 

Active  Duty  Guard-Reserve  status 
will  join  the  Army  Reserve's  Full- 
Time  Unit  Support  force  during  *1 

fiscal  year  1983.  The  Army  has 

also  added  more  than  500  Active  | 
Component  US.AR  advisors  to  FTUS  j 
positions.  These  new  additions  I 

will  raise  the  Reserve's  full-time  j 
force  to  about  11,000  positions. 

Water  Kit  OK’d  I 

• The  development  of  the  M-  j 

272  water  testing  kit  two  years 
ahead  of  schedule  product  a 
savings  of  more  than  $2  million. 

The  kit,  developed  by  the  Chemical  j 
Systems  Laboratory,  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.,  can  detect  j 

hazardous  levels  of  chemical  1 

warfare  agents  in  water. 

The  early  development  and 
monetary  savings  were  the  result 
of  RESHAPE  (Resource  Self-Help 
Affordability  Planning  Effort),  a | 

program  of  the  Army  Materiel 
Development  and  Readiness  Com-  I 

mand  designed  to  cut  development 
and  research  costs.  | 

USAR  History  '' 

• The  Army  Reserve  is  seeking 
the  help  of  former  and  present 
reservists  in  writing  its  history. 

Army  Reserve  records  prior  to 
World  War  II  are  fragmentary  and 

lack  the  details  and  anecdotes  '' 

which  make  history  come  to  life.  . 

Those  who  believe  they  can 
contribute  to  the  history  are  asked  I; 

to  contact  Maj.  Richard  Crossland 
at  (202)  697-8619.  The  mailing 
address  is  Public  Affairs  Office, 

OCAR,  ATTN:  * DAAR-PA, 
Washington,  D.C.  20310.  I 
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(More  Whafs  New  on  Page  2) 


Hawk  Decoy 

• It  looks  like  the  real  thing.  It 
is  the  same  size  and  even  gives  off 
a thermal  signature  similar  to  the 
real  thing  — so  it  must  be  the  real 
thing.  Right?  No,  but  that's  what 
the  Army  wants  enemy  intelligence 
to  think  when  they  see  the  Hawk 
Missile  Inflatable  Decoys  (right). 

The  electrical  blowers  inflate 
the  decoys  and  automatically  keep 
the  air  pressure  inside  the  decoy 
just  above  the  surrounding  air 
pressure. 

The  Materiel  Testing  Direc- 
torate, Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.,  is  testing  the  decoy  to  see  if 
it  will  do  what  the  manufacturer 
claims  — fool  the  enemy  in  terms 
of  missile  numbers  and  locations. 


Want  to  Appeal  an  EER? 

• Soldiers  can  appeal  an  Enlisted  Evaluation  Report  to  correct 
an  administrative  error,  or  if  they  believe  a particular  EER  doesn't 
accurately  appraise  their  performance,  professionalism  or  potential. 

Appealing  an  EER  is  a serious  matter,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  the  appellant.  The  mere  allegation  of  error  or  injustice 
does  not  constitute  proof.  For  an  EER  to  be  altered,  replaced  or 
withdrawn,  an  appeal  must  present  clear  and  convincing  evidence. 

When  appropriate,  appeals  should  include  statements  by  third 
parties  who  have  relevant  knowledge  of  the  soldier's  performance 
during  the  rated  period.  Third-party  letters  should  be  notarized  or 
otherwise  certified  when  possible. 

Some  common  problems  with  appeals  include; 

— failure  to  specifically  address  the  injustice  being  appealed; 

— failure  to  include  certified  copies  of  DA  Forms  2 and  2-1 
(qualification  records); 

— inclusion  of  evidence  or  statements  that  does  not  relate  to 
the  EER  being  appealed. 

Soldiers  should  not  submit  appeals  until  all  necessary 
documentation  is  available  for  inclusion.  Appeals  packages  are 
considered  complete  when  received  — you're  assumed  to  have  given 
it  your  best  shot. 

Appeals  procedures  are  in  Army  Regulation  623-205. 


• Everything  may  look  great  on 
the  surface,  but  an  inviting  lake  or 
river  may  hold  all  kinds  of  under- 
water hazards  you  can't  see.  Play 
it  safe  and  don't  swim  in  off  limits 
areas. 

Answers  to  The  Lighter  Side  (page  53) 
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CompiM  by  Steve  Hare 


A Quartet  of  Army  Green  Lifesavers 

Sp5  Donald  Leftridge  of  Headquarters  Company,  124th  Maintenance  Battalion,  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  recently  received  the  Army  Commendation  Medal  for  saving  a 3-year-old  from  drowning. 
Responding  to  screams,  Leftridge  dashed  to  his  apartment  complex's  swimming  pool  to  find  the 
toddler  unconscious  at  the  bottom.  He  pulled  the  boy  out  and  revived  him.  'T  never  thought  I'd 
have  to  use  CPR  (cardiopulmonary  resuscitation),  but  I'm  sure  glad  I knew  about  it,"  he  said. 
"Saving  that  boy's  life  was  the  greatest  feeling  I've  ever  had...." 

Pvt.  Edward  Baldwin  Jr.  is  alive  today  thanks  to  quick  daring  action  by  2nd  Lt.  Michael  L. 
McKitrick  and  Sgt.  Carl  Helms,  all  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  A U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks 
guard,  Baldwin  was  overcome  by  gas  fumes  when  a heater  malfunctioned  in  his  guard  tower.  The 
only  way  to  rescue  him  was  for  McKitrick  and  Helms  to  skitter  60  yards  across  a sloping,  ice- 
covered  wall  and  to  break  in  from  the  outside.  Waiting  on  the  tower  catwalk  with  a stretcher 
and  his  CPR  skills  was  Sp4  Brad  Wedge.  The  rescuers  received  Army  Commendation  medals. 

Civilians  Are  Family  Too 

Warren  A.  Kesselman,  a communications  security  chief  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  has  been 
named  a Fellow  in  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers,  an  honor  for  outstanding 
achievement.  ...  John  D.  Whiting,  a chemist  at  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology,  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  recently  received  the  Exceptional  Civilian 
Service  Award,  the  highest  such  Army  honor.  He  was  cited  for  contributions  in  developing  drug- 
abuse  detection  methods.  ...  Glenda  C.  Hurley  and  Ethel  D.  Foust,  both  of  the  Medical 
Department  Activity  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  received  top  awards  for  excellence.  Hurley  earned 
a Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Medal,  the  second  highest  Army  honor,  and  Foust  received  the 
Commander’s  Award  for  Civilian  Service,  the  third  highest. 

Just  a Handful  of  the  Army’s  Best  of  the  Year 

The  Army's  Aviator  of  the  Year  is  2nd  Lt.  Richard  G.  Hatch  of  the  2nd  Staff  and  Faculty 
Company  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  Among  other  things,  he  was  cited  for  work  in  modifying  Cobra 
helicopters  for  U.S.  Customs  Service  work.  ...  Sp4  Azar  Jackson  recently  received  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  for  his  selection  as  Soldier  of  the  Year  for  U.S.  Army  Japan  and  IX  Corps. 
Jackson's  assigned  to  the  Army  Communication  Command  in  Japan.  USARJ's  NCO  honors  went 
to  Sgt.  William  N.  Ames  of  the  Army  Field  Station,  Okinawa.  ...  Sp5  Colleen  McEuen  of  the 
642nd  Engineer  Equipment  Company  is  Fort  Devens'  (Mass.)  Cook  of  the  Year.  The  newspaper 
announced  her  win  right  above  her  chicken  cacciatore  recipe~for  300.  ...  Sp6  Willie  E.  Smith,  a 
pulmonary  technician  at  Fitzsimons  Army  Medical  Center,  Colo.,  is  the  AMC's  Soldier  of  the 
Year  for  the  second  time  (1979  and  1983)  and  was  nominated  as  Most  Outstanding  Military  Person 
of  the  Year  by  the  Aurora  (Colo.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.  ...  The  4th  Transportation  Command 
in  Oberursel,  West  Germany,  recently  chose  its  top  troops  for  1983.  Soldier  of  the  Year  is  Sp4 
Douglas  E.  Donley  of  205th  Aviation  Company,  while  the  NCO  title  went  to  SSgt.  William  Ellis 
of  the  40th  Transportation  Company. 

Aviation  Units  Cited  for  Humanitarian  Efforts 

The  498th  Air  Ambulance  Company  of  Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  has  won  the  United  of  Omaha 
Public  Service  Award  for  its  participation  in  Military  Assistance  of  Safety  and  Traffic  missions. 
The  unit  has  averaged  300  hours  of  MAST  work  a year  since  1974.  United  of  Omaha,  an  insurance 
company,  has  presented  the  award  only  10  times  in  19  years.  ...  All  the  way  across  the  country, 
the  237th  Air  Rescue  Ambulance  Medical  Detachment  of  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  had  its  choppers  full 
during  rainstorms  and  floods  in  the  area.  The  aviators  were  credited  with  rescuing  more  than  70 
persons  in  March.  ...  Company  A,  7th  Combat  Aviation  Battalion,  also  of  Fort  Ord,  was  cited  by 
civil  officials  for  its  work  in  ferrying  5,000  pounds  of  food  to  about  50  persons  trapped  by  a 
mudslide  at  nearby  Esalen  Institute. 


The  famed  Golden  Knights  demonstrate  a 32-way 
free  fall  formation — a Knights  record.  The 
parachute  team  may  have  a place  for  you.  See 
page  2 for  more. 
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• At  left  arc  Sccretar>  of  the  Army  Jt>hn  O.  Marsh.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  John  A.  Wickham  and  S.M.A  Gkn  E. 
Morrell.  Wickham  was  sworn  in  as  chief  of  staff  June  23. 
succeeding  Gen.  E.C.  .Meyer.  Morrell  succeeded  SMA 
William  A.  Connelly  as  sergeant  major  of  the  Army  July 
1 . .Meyer  and  Connelly  have  retired. 

Special  Forces  Tab 

• A skill  tab  for  Special  Forces-qualirted  soldiers  has  been 
approved  and  should  be  available  in  the  P.\  around  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  tabs  should  be  available  through  suppls 
channels  in  about  18  months.  Qualitied  soldiers  may  wear 
only  one  of  the  following  tabs:  ranger.  President's  One 
Hundred  or  Special  Forces.  Instructions  on  the  critena  for 
award,  date  authorized  for  wear,  and  description  and  manner 
of  wear  of  the  SF  tab  will  be  issued  this  OKmlh. 

Beware  Bogus  BDU  Field 
Jackets 

• Think  twice  before  buying  a woodland  camouflage  field 
jacket  off-post.  Some  stores  around  military  posts  are  selling 
Jackets  that  kx>k  a lot  like  the  Army's  BDU  field  jacket. 
They  may  even  have  labels  that  lix>k  like  government-spec- 
ified labels,  to  include  contract  data.  Chances  are.  though, 
these  kxik-alike  field  jackets  have  not  gone  threxigh  gov- 
ernment quality  assurance  checks  and  may  not  meet  some 
specifications.  Also,  the  jackets  sold  in  military  clothing 
sales  stores  usually  cost  less. 
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Join  the  Old  Guard 

• Are  you  tired  of  never  hearing  ymir 
name  at  mail  call?  Then  try  the  Patton 

• The  3rd  U.S.  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard)  is  always  kxiking  for  high-caliber 

USO  Center.  Louisville.  Ky..  pen  pal 

people.  The  Old  Guard  is  the  Army’s  ceremonial  unit  and  is  also  responsible  for 

program.  The  center  director  says  she 

security  of  the  nation's  capital.  Old  Guardsmen  must  be  prepared  to  perform 

has  thousands  of  civilians  who  wvxild 

regular  infantry  unit  missions  as  well  as  ceremonies. 

like  to  write  to  members  of  the  armed 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  5 feet  10  inches  tall,  have  a high  schixil 

forces.  The  center  tries  to  match  petvpic 

diploma  or  GliD,  have  a G T score  of  100  or  higher,  and  must  have  a record  of 

according  to  age.  interests  and  hobbies. 

performance  and  conduct  which  indicates  a gotxJ  potential  for  a White  House 

Write  to:  Pen  Pal  Pnvgram.  Patton  USO 

Duly  Access  Clearance. 

Center.  #13  Lee  Terminal.  Stanford 

The  following  MO.Ss  are  authorized  for  the  Old  (iuard;  OOJ.  OOR.  (X)U. 

Field.  Louisville.  Ky.  4020d. 

(M)/.  02.S.  1 IB.  1 1C.  31V.  .36K,  43M.  44H.  .SIB.  52D.  .S4F:.  h3B.  64C.  7 1C. 

711).  7IL.  7IM.  710.  721).  7SB.  7.SC.  7.SZ.  7bC.  76P.  7bY.  76Z.  81E.  84B. 

• Remember,  policy  pr\>hibils  starching 

y|H.  ‘)IC.  ‘)IT  and  ‘)4B.  For  more  information,  call  AUTOVON  222-2731/2732. 

or  pressing  BDl's.  Amiv  and  P\  laun- 

or  write  to;  Commander.  3rd  U,.S.  Infantry.  A FFN:  RF.C,  Fon  Mycr.  Va.  2221 1 . 

dries  are  urged  to  deny  such  icquests. 
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Oeths  at  the  White  House 

• First  Sgt.  Raymond  and  Nadine  Oeth  of  Fort  Garson.  Colo., 
show  off  the  Great  American  Family  Award  certificate  they 
received  from  Nancy  Reagan  during  a White  House  ceremony. 

The  Oeths  were  one  of  nine  families  honored  during 
the  June  ceremony.  According  to  the  American  Family  Society, 
which  conducted  the  award  program,  those  families  are  rep- 
resentative of  many  across  the  nation  who,  through  inner-strength 
and  leadership,  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  their  communities 
and  promote  pride  in  our  national  heritage. 

The  nine  finalist  families  were  selected  from  a field  of 
23  families  whose  names  had  been  submitted  by  representatives 
of  the  program’s  seven  sponsoring  organizations;  the  Armed 
Services  YMCA,  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters,  National  Extension  Homemakers  Council, 
Inc.,  National  Urban  League  and  U.S.  Jaycees.  The  sponsors 
had  selected  the  23  from  hundreds  of  nominations  made  by 
local  community  organizations. 

Two  other  Army  families,  SFC  Greg  and  Cathy  Em- 
finger,  and  Maj . Joseph  and  Rosemary  Rivest  were  among  the 
semifinalists. 

The  Oeths,  nominated  by  Army  Community  Service  of 
Baumholder,  West  Germany,  where  they  were  previously  as- 
signed, were  cited  for  a variety  of  community  activities.  Mrs. 
Oeth  had  served  as  an  ACS  volunteer  and  as  a distaff  advisor, 
equivalent  to  a housing  area  mayor.  First  Sgt.  Oeth  has  been 
a Sunday  school  teacher,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  have  been 
active  in  Scouting. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  Oeths  have  also  been  foster 
parents,  providing  care  for  children  who  had  been  abused,  or 
neglected,  or  whose  parents  could  not  care  for  them.  One  of 
their  foster  children,  an  infant,  came  to  them  with  21  cigarette 
bums,  17  bruises  and  five  skull  fractures. 

“A  child  like  that  takes  a lot  of  love  — all  you  can 
give  him,”  Oeth  said.  “Love  can  win  a lot  of  battles.”  The 
Oeths  were  trained  as  foster  parents  through  a University  of 
Tennessee  extension  program.  Just  being  separated  from  their 
families  is  hard  on  children,  but  caring  for  one  who  has  also 
been  abused  is  especially  difficult,  Oeth  explained.  “I  wouldn’t 
recommend  anyone  attempting  it  without  the  proper  back- 
ground,” he  said. 

The  Oeths  are  modest  about  their  accomplishments. 
“We  feel  that  we’ve  been  blessed  with  more  than  we  really 
need,  Oeth  said.  We  just  wanted  to  share  our  blessings  with 
the  community.  " 

The  Rivest  family  is  also  deeply  involved  in  their  com- 


munity --  the  Goeppingen,  West  Germany  military  commu- 
nity. Mrs.  Rivest,  a registered  nurse,  teaches  preparation  for 
parenthood  classes,  is  a Red  Cross  volunteer,  assists  the  ACS' 
Mother  Outreach  Program  and  is  a leader  of  a La  Leche  League, 
a breast-feeding  discussion  group  and  counseling  service.  She 
also  coaches  the  local  Youth  Activities  cheerleading  and  girls’ 
basketball  teams  and  teaches  a spiritual  living  class  at  church. 

Maj.  Rivest  is  part  of  a barbershop  quartet  which  in- 
cludes one  other  American  and  two  Germans.  He  teaches  French 
in  Goeppingen  Elementary  School’s  enrichment  program  and 
is  secretarv  of  the  local  German-American  club. 

The  four  Rivest  children  are  all  active  in  sports,  church. 
Scouting  and  school  activities. 

There's  more  to  the  lives  of  such  families,  however, 
than  can  be  explained  in  a listing  of  a few  of  their  activities 
For  a detailed  look  at  one  of  the  Army’s  Great  American  fam- 
ilies, the  Emfingers,  turn  to  page  10. 
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LEMON  SALE 

This  letter  is  in  reference  to  your 
article.  Wheeling  and  Dealing"  (June 
1983).  I must  say,  for  once  someone 
came  out  and  told  our  fellow  soldiers 
about  used  cars.  I am  stationed  at  Fort 
Campbell.  Ky.,  and  there’s  plenty  of  used 
car  lots  in  Kentucky.  I was  very  glad  that 
you  advised  us  about  the  benefits  of 
buying  a new  or  used  car  Many  of  the 
used  car  lots  are  waiting  to  grab  a sol- 
dier to  get  him  to  spend  his  money  on 
a lemon  I sincerely  thank  you  for  this 
article 

Sp4  Hector  Arizmendi 
Fori  Campbell.  Ky. 

PAYCHECK  POINTERS 
In  the  May  1983  issue  I was  very 
pleased  to  see  "The  Anatomy  of  a Pay- 
check,"  written  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram. 
To  the  everyday  soldier,  an  LES  can  be 
very  confusing  I'm  sure  many  soldiers 
out  there  finally  know  what  everything 
means  on  their  LES.  If  was  an  excellent 
article  and  explanation  of  our  pay  state- 
ments. Keep  up  the  good  work,  SOL- 
DIERS. and  you  too.  SSgt.  Wiram. 

Sp4  Randy  Lauscher 
Fort  Sheridan.  Ill 

KNEW  THE  ROPES 
I was  so  pleased  with  your  May 
1983  issue,  the  best  so  far!  I really  en- 
joyed reading  about  teen-age  brides  and 
how  all  the  different  communities  have 
been  helping  out 

I was  not  a teen-age  bride,  but  I 
was  prior  service  (enlisted)  and  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  an  infantry  of- 
ficer The  military  exposure  — on  my 
part  — prepared  me  well  for  the  future 
of  being  an  infantryman’s  wife.  I won't 
imply  that  all  military  brides  are  in  need 
of  this  exposure,  but  it  was  a great  help 
to  me. 

I am  married  now,  and  I have  a 
much  better  understanding  of  Why??? 


— the  earty  mornings,  late  nights  and. 
of  course,  most  important,  all  that  field 
duty! 

Thanks  again  for  an  article  well 

done! 

An  Army  Wife 

Boston.  Mass. 

PLEASANT  PARANOIA 

The  June  1983  issue  of  SOL- 
DIERS was  a monument  to  what  a class 
act  is  all  about.  Being  the  owner  and 
operator  of  a vast  publishing  empire  my- 
self. I am  fully  aware  of  what  you  face 
each  issue  in  trying  to  come  up  with 
provocative,  informative  and  entertain- 
ing articles.  June  1 983  was  certainly  your 
month. 

From  truckers  to  prison  guards 
to  basic  training  to  drill  sergeants,  it  was 
an  issue  that,  as  always,  lived  up  to  its 
title.  It  was  for  and  about  SOLDIERS. 

If  my  own  publication  wasn't  such 
a success  out  here,  I would  be  jealous. 
Please  don't  make  every  issue  of  SOL- 
DIERS tjh^  good.  While  I’m  not  jealous. 
I am  getting  paranoid. 

SFC  Charles  W.  Baxtresser  (Ret.) 

Warren,  Mich 

SHORT-TIME  SHUFFLE 

At  one  time  or  another,  you  the 
soldier  will  become  S-H-O-R-T.  (Cau- 
tion: This  IS  not  a physical  condition.) 

Whether  it  is  due  to  retirement. 
PCS  or  ETS.  you  will  come  to  that  long- 
awaited  time  to  proclaim  your  SHORT- 
ness  before  leaving  Your  countdown 
began  months  ago.  The  months  turned 
to  weeks  and  the  weeks  are  slowly  but 
surely  turning  to  days. 

You  get  the  short-timers’  attitude 
and  your  daily  footwork  is  turning  into 
the  short-time  shuffle  On  your  calen- 
dar, you  have  "Xed"  out  the  days  gone 
by  and  highlighted  the  days  remaining 

In  the  corner  of  your  mind,  the 
departure  date  has  checked  in  for  "room 


and  board."  You  have  the  time  down-  ■ 
packed.”  irtduding  the  very  minute  of  ® 
the  hour  of  the  wake-up  of  the  day  that  j 
you  will  leave  this  place,  but . . . ! > 

What  about  your  duties,  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  as  a soldter'> 

Oh  yes!!!  You  haven’t  gone  yet.  There 
IS  still  a job  (hint,  your  job)  to  do. 

Let  s face  it.  shortness  does  not 
give  you  exclusive  nghts  or  pnvileges 
to  shirk  your  responsibilities.  Shortness 
does  not  mean  to  "sham  ” 

As  I recalled  in  an  issue  of  SOL- 
DIERS magazine,  shortness  once  upon  ^ 
a time  referred  to  new  soldiers  in  an 
assignment,  duty.  etc. 

Dunng  this  particular  tour,  you've  | 
been  commended  on  a job  well-done 
Now  that  you  are  a two-digit  midget." 
will  you  blow  It  and  blemish  your  out- 
standing record  of  performance? 

I am  scheduled  to  ETS  in  the  mid- 
summer months  and  I simjjly  refuse  to 
abandon  my  duties,  obligations  arxJ  re- 
sponsibilities. There  are  too  many  sol- 
diers  who  depend  on  soldiers  like  me  I 
for  assistance,  leadership  and 
professionalism. 

Until  that  hour  of  departure 
comes.  I challenge  you  to  join  forces  to 
combat  the  infamous  duo  of  shamming  ; 
and  shirking. 

WE  have  a JOB  to  do.  Let  s do  i 
it! 

Sgt.  Lewis  K.  Kent 
Fort  Knox.  Ky. 

WORTH  THE  WAIT  ^ 

I have  read  the  articles  on  Fort 
Stewart  and  combat  medics  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1983  issue  of  SOLDIERS  maga- 
zine and  I was  very  pleased  I am  a 91 B 
combat  medic  and  assigned  to  Fort 
Stewart  and  have  looked  in  vain  through 
SOLDIERS  magazine  every  month  for 
articles  concerning  these  subjects. 
Month  after  month  you  featured  a va- 
nety  of  MOSs  and  Army  posts  but  never  j 
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the  ones  I was  looking  for. 

I realize  that  Fort  Stewart  is  not 
one  of  the  most  popular  or  well-known 
posts  in  the  United  States  (Is  it  on  the 
map?).  When  I was  assigned  here,  I had 
to  know  WHEREINTHEHELLISFT- 
STEWARTGA?  but  no  one  could  tell  me 
anything  because  no  one  had  ever  heard 
of  it. 

But  I could  not  believe  an  article 
had  never  been  written  about  medics. 
Where  would  the  rangers  be  without  our 
support?  And  what  about  the  firing 
ranges  and  field  training  exercises?  And 
I can’t  forget  to  mention  sick  call,  troop 
medical  clinics  and  Army  hospitals. 
Medics  seem  to  be  taken  for  granted 
when  they  really  do  a very  important  job. 

Anyway,  thank  you  for  two  out- 
standing articles.  They  have  been  a long 
time  coming  but  well  worth  the  wait.  Keep 
up  the  good  work! 

RFC  Judie  A.  Holtz 

Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

WRONG  LANE 

I enjoyed  reading  your  June  1 983 
issue  of  SOLDIERS,  especially  the  ar- 
ticles on  the  aerobic  dancer  and  “Eight 
Weeks  and  Counting.” 

Being  an  ex-GI  (now  a reservist), 

I too  have  seen  the  stringent  training 
undergone  by  recruits. 

I wanted  to  bring  to  your  attention 
an  error  on  the  part  of  the  final  publish- 
ing of  your  issue.  On  page  1 (Table  of 
Contents),  you  show  a picture  of  a sol- 
dier in  the  cab  of  a truck  with  the  page 
number  28  under  the  picture. 

Looking  in  the  table  of  contents 
for  page  28,  the  story  is  titled  “Me  and 
a Truck  Named  Sharon.”  Turning  to 
page  28,  it  shows  a completely  different 
picture  and  soldier.  The  picture  in  the 
table  of  contents  is  shown  on  page  34 
and  is  related  to  the  story,  “Taking  the 
Army  to  the  People.” 

I just  wanted  to  point  this  out.  You 


have  a top-rank  magazine  and  I enjoy 
reading  every  issue  as  well  as  the 
photographs. 

Ronald  Hale 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

You  caught  us  in  a moving  vio- 
lation. You’re  right,  we  got  on  board  the 
wrong  truck. 


“Yeah,  I know  everyone  up  here  is 
supposed  to  wear  robes  . . . You  tell 
him  that!” 


TREAT,  NO  TRICK 

Just  finished  the  June  1983  edi- 
tion of  SOLDIERS.  What  a treat:  di- 
verse, dynamic,  alive!  Thanks  for  not 
being  ho-hum.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Col.  L.  S.  Dawson 

Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

NOT  OLDER  . . . BETTER 

On  pages  20-21,  June  1983 
SOLDIERS  you  printed  an  article  by  Sp4 
Tommy  R.  Kovach,  and  he  talked  of  his 
basic  training  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  Well,  I 
give  him  a hand  and  a hoorah.  B Bat- 
tery, 5th  Training  Battalion,  was  my  basic 
training  unit,  too.  I went  through  when  I 
was  28  in  1980,  but  the  folks  must  still 
be  as  professional  now  as  they  were 


then.  If  Kovach  reads  this,  tell  him  that 
“Watley  is  one  hell  of  a runner.” 

SSgt.  J.  Aaron  Cundall 

Rapid  City,  S.D. 

THANKING  THE  PROFESSIONALS 

I have  just  finished  reading  your 
story  about  the  USDB  (U.S.  Disciplinary 
Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.;  June 
1983).  I believe  it  was  the  second  such 
story  I have  read  in  SOLDIERS 
magazine. 

In  1966  while  on  active  duty,  I 
made  a mistake  and  was  sent  to  the 
USDB  for  nine  months.  After  retiring  from 
the  Army  after  22  years’  service,  I can 
say  that  the  help  and  assistance  I re- 
ceived while  confined  at  the  DB  was 
rewarding  to  me  in  that  I finished  my 
Army  career  with  honors. 

While  on  active  duty,  I was  called 
upon  by  a provost  sergeant  of  mine  to 
counsel  and  allay  the  fears  of  sentenced 
inmates  on  the  way  to  the  DB.  My  coun- 
seling and  orientation  of  what  to  expect 
at  the  DB  helped  them  to  adjust  prior  to 
arriving  there. 

I can  say  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience that  the  guard  force  assigned 
to  the  DB  is  the  armed  forces’  top 
professional  custodians. 

Best  school  I ever  attended. 

Inmate  “41909” 

Class  of  ’66 

That  testimonial  will  raise  a lot  of 
morale  at  the  USDB.  Thanks  for  writing. 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  invite 
readers’  views.  Stay  under  150  words  — a postcard 
will  do  — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address. 
We  ll  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  may  con- 
dense views  because  of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  an- 
swer every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  views.  Send 
your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 
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Il\  a quancr  pasi  nine  A -chool 
bus  slops  in  from  of  a scl  »)l  quar- 
Icrs  at  h>n  Bcivoir.  Va  The  do«»rs 
open  and  IXTnck,  Daniel  and  Re- 
becca get  in.  After  a 45-minute  nde. 
the  kids  are  dropped  off  at  Rt>se  Hill 
Elementarv  SchtNil  m Alexandria.  Va 
Rt)sc  Hill  IS  a special  school  for  special 
children 

Derrick  Carter  and  Daniel  Ha- 
mel Jr.  have  cerebral  palsy,  a disease 
that  affects  their  nerves  and  muscles. 
Rebecca  .Murson  has  Moya- Moya,  a 
disease  w hich  is  causing  the  arteries  in 
the  back  of  her  neck  to  close,  making 
her  susceptible  to  strokes. 

Because  the  children  arc  hand- 
icapped. they  need  to  be  close  to  med- 
ical and  special  educational  facilities. 
Locating  assignments  to  meet  these 
needs  was  sometimes  a problem  under 
the  Army’s  Handicapped  Dependents 
Program. 

For  example,  a family  might  ar- 


nve  in  fcuttvpc  beftm:  learning  that  a 
certain  typie  of  special  care  wasn’t 
available  at  the  new  duty  station.  Had 
the  soldier  known  that  beforehand,  he 
could’ve  taken  an  unaccompanied  tour 
and  left  the  family  near  the  prtiper  med- 
ical care. 

"Our  assignment  manager'' 
didn’t  have  enough  information  before 
assignment  instructions  were  made.” 
said  Capt.  D.J  IXmint.  Special  Func- 
tions. Special  Actions  Branch.  Person- 
nel Actions  Division.  Mll.PERCEN. 
"We  didn’t  always  know  what  kinds 
of  problems  family  nK'mbers  had.  Also, 
we  didn’t  always  know  what  types  of 
medical  and  educational  facilities  were 
available."  In  January  1983.  the  Army 
started  the  new  Exceptional  Family 
Member  Program  for  handicapped 
dependents. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
2.500  soldiers  enrolled  in  the  old  pro- 
gram to  find  out  exactly  what  kinds  of 


care  their  children  rteeded.  .Also,  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  to  Army  medK'aJ 
facilities  and  .Army  Community  Serv- 
ice office's  to  determine  the  types  of 
care  offered  by  the  military  aitd  civilian 
communities.  A coding  sy  stem  was  de- 
veloped. based  on  information  gath- 
ered from  the  questionnaires.  ' 

.Sow.  once  a soldier  is  lagged  I 
for  reassignment,  assignment  man-  J 
agers  compare  the  codes  of  the  special 
educational  and  medical  needs  to  the  1 
codes  of  special  care  facilities.  Man-  | 
agers  then  determine  if  proper  care  ex-  I 
isLs  before  assignment  instructions  are  I 
made.  If  a match  can  be  made  and  fam-  j 
ily  quarters  are  available.  .MILPER-  I 
CEN  can  issue  a pinfxvint  assignment  j 
"Sometimes  we  can’t  make  a 1 
match.  For  instance,  the  family  mem-  j 
ber  may  have  a serious  condition  and 
specialized  care  is  not  available  in  a U 
certain  area."  Demint  said.  "The  as-  n 
signment  manager  may  then  give  the  M 


Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 
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soldier  an  option  to  elect  an  ‘all  others’ 
or  short  tour,  depending  on  current  per- 
sonnel requirements.  The  soldier  can 
then  leave  his  family  stateside  where 
care  exists.  The  program  doesn’t  dic- 
tate or  limit  assignments.  The  soldier 
must  remain  assignable  anywhere 
throughout  his  career.” 

The  program  won’t  work  unless 
soldiers  furnish  needed  information, 
according  to  Demint.  “Out  of  the  2,500 
questionnaires  we  sent  out,  we  received 
only  1,043,”  she  said.  “Some  soldiers 
changed  their  minds  and  dropped  out 
of  the  program.  They  think  it’s  going 
to  affect  their  careers  by  limiting  their 
assignments.  It’s  not.  Assignment 
managers  aren’t  keeping  them  on  a 
blacklist.  We  hope  soldiers  who  feel 
that  way  will  see  other  enrollees  getting 
promoted.” 

All  soldiers  on  active  duty 
should  enroll  at  their  medical  treatment 
facility  if  they  have  a family  member 


who  has  special  medical  or  educational 
requirements.  Eligible  for  the  program 
are  spouses,  children  under  age  21 , and 
children  aged  21  and  older  who  depend 
on  the  soldier  for  more  than  one-half 
of  their  support  because  of  a mental  or 
physical  disability.  Parents  and  in-laws 
who  depend  on  the  soldier  for  more 
than  one-half  of  their  support  and  live 
in  a dwelling  provided  or  maintained 
by  the  soldier  are  also  eligible. 

Army  Regulation  614-203, 
“Assignment  of  Personnel  with  Ex- 
ceptional Family  Members,”  outlines 
the  program.  DA  Pamphlet  600-8,  Pro- 
cedure 4-11,  “Assignment  of  Person- 
nel with  Exceptional  Family  Mem- 
bers,” tells  how  to  apply. 

Currently,  the  program  is  vol- 
untary. However,  Demint  remarked, 
that  might  change.  “We’re  looking  at 
possibly  identifying  soldiers  during  their 
normal  in-  and  out-processing.  Then, 
if  there’s  a possibility  a soldier  has  an 
exceptional  family  member,  a doctor 
would  examine  the  family  member  or 
his  records  and  determine  whether  the 
soldier  belonged  in  the  program. 

“The  important  part  is  getting 
soldiers  into  the  program,”  Demint 
stressed.  “That  way,  their  family 
members’  needs  can  be  considered,  so 
we  don’t  send  them  to  an  area  where 
care  doesn’t  exist.” 

Besides  improving  the  assign- 
ment process,  the  Army  is  increasing 
the  number  of  medical  personnel  over- 
seas. “Now,  when  we  try  to  match  EFM 
needs  to  what’s  available,  the  care  will 
be  there  in  most  cases,”  said  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  Pozniak,  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General.  “We  won’t  have  to  separate 
the  family. 

“Our  OK  to  increase  medical 
personnel  stems  from  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of 
1975,”  Pozniak  explained.  That  act  re- 
quired public  schools  to  provide  “an 
appropriate  free  education”  for  all 
handicapped  children.  An  “appropri- 
ate free  education”  includes  providing 
needed  health  services  such  as  speech 
and  physical  therapy. 

The  1975  act  didn’t  include 
overseas  schools,  so  it  didn’t  apply  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  Dependent 
Schools  System.  In  1978,  however. 
Congress  passed  the  Defense  Depend- 
ent’s Education  Act,  extending  the  right 
to  an  “appropriate”  education  to  hand- 


icapped DODDS  students. 

However,  that  caused  prob- 
lems, Pozniak  noted.  The  DODDS  plan 
was  to  set  up  a program  for  each  hand- 
icapped child  that  would  outline  edu- 
cational goals  and  would  consider  the 
child’s  special  educational  and  thera- 
peutic needs.  The  Army,  for  one,  said 
it  didn’t  have  enough  health-care  peo- 
ple to  provide  the  medical  screenings 
and  therapy  such  programs  would  re- 
quire, Pozniak  asserted. 

In  December  1981,  DOD  told 
the  services  to  support  the  DODDS 
plan.  The  Army  had  to  increase  its 
overseas  health-service  strength,  Poz- 
niak explained. 

A special  team  is  scheduled  to 
be  in  Frankfurt,  West  Germany,  by  Oc- 
tober. It  will  help  assess  the  needs  of 
handicapped  children  in  DODDS  and 
help  other  medical  personnel  care  for 
the  children,  he  added. 

The  surgeon  general  also  plans 
to  increase  the  staffs  of  hospitals  in 
Landstuhl,  Heidelberg,  Nuernberg  and 
Stuttgart  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Also, 
the  Army  will  hire  26  civilian  physical 
and  occupational  therapists  for  the 
program. 

“Since  we’re  getting  more 
health  care  overseas,  we  won’t  have  to 
tell  soldiers  we  can’t  send  them  there 
because  services  don’t  exist,”  said  Dr. 
(Col.)  Phillip  LoPiccolo,  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  Health  Sci- 
ences, Bethesda,  Md.  “If  a family 
member  needs,  say,  physical  therapy, 
he’ll  get  it.” 

Armywide,  there  could  be  as 
many  as  60,000  children  eligible  for 
the  Exceptional  Family  Member  Pro- 
gram, according  to  LoPiccolo.  Nation- 
ally, about  10  percent  of  the  population 
is  handicapped,  and  the  Army  esti- 
mates there  are  about  660,000  children 
in  Army  families. 

“The  majority  of  these  kids  will 
have  some  type  of  minor  physical  dis- 
ability, behavioral  problems,  mild  re- 
tardation or  mild  cerebral  palsy,” 
LoPiccolo  said.  “These  kids  can  lead 
fairly  normal  lives.  They’ll  be  going  to 
neighborhood  schools.  However,  there 
are  some  kids  who  are  severely  handi- 
capped. They  obviously  will  not  lead 
a normal  life.” 

LoPiccolo  noted,  however,  that 
a child  with  any  type  of  physical  or 
mental  disability  will  always  have 
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problems.  "Hvery  day  that  child  laces 
the  world,  he’s  going  to  recogni/c  his 
problem  His  parents  rccugni/e  it  too 
That’s  not  easy  lor  parents.  They  want 
their  child  to  lead  a normal,  healthy, 
happy  life. 

“When  they  first  recogni/e  they 
have  a handicapped  child,  they  go 
through  a nxHiming  stage  Then,  they’re 
going  to  be  angry  and  la.sh  out.  If  other 
people  are  big  enough  to  accept  that 
anger  as  a defense  and  help  them  work 
through  that,  the  parents  will  reach  a 
stage  of  acceptance.  They’ll  be  more 
than  anxious  to  help  their  child.” 

Terry  Carter.  Derrick’s  mother, 
was  “extremely  angry”  when  Derrick 
was  bom  with  cerebral  pal.sy.  "I  went 
through  a total  temper  lantmm.  That’s 
why  my  doctor  suggested  weekly  psy- 
chological therapy  for  the  family.” 

Her  husband.  Richard,  a spe- 
cialist four  assigned  to  Company  A. 
Combat  Heavy  Hngincer  Battalion.  Fort 


Preceding  page,  Daniel  Hamel  Jr. 
goes  to  school  three  days  a week. 
• Above,  Sp4  Richard  Carter  and 
his  son,  Derrick. 


Belvoir.  \a  . became  angry  too.  But 
the  anger  didn’t  hit  him  until  their  sec- 
ond child,  Treva.  was  bom 

“Seeing  what  a normal  baby 
goes  through  made  me  realize  what  I 
had  missed  with  my  son,”  he  ex- 
plained. “It  was  hard  to  accept  When 
we  were  going  to  therapy,  1 wixildn’t 
say  anything.  It  tiKik  me  four  or  hve 
sessions  before  I really  opened  up.  It 
helped  me  a lot  in  accepting  Derrick.” 
IX*mck.  3.  dtK“sn’l  walk  or  talk. 
He  was  saying  “mama”  and  “dad” 
before  a grand  mal  epileptic  seizure  in 
January  . Since  then,  he  hasn't  said  any- 
thing. He  is  legally  blind  and  has  a 
hearing  loss  in  one  ear.  He  will  always 
have  to  be  with  his  family  as  long  as 
they  ’re  physically  and  financially  able 
to  take  care  of  him. 

“He’s  a part  of  our  family.” 
Terry'  said.  “We’re  not  going  to  send 
him  to  a home  or  institution. 

“But  that  dewsn’t  mean  we  don’t 
need  people’s  help.”  she  added. 
“Sometimes  people  will  say.  'Well,  you 
made  that  decision  to  keep  him  with 
you.  so  you  take  care  of  him.  You  cope 
with  him.'  We  need  people  to  come  in 
and  relieve  us.  give  us  respite.” 

Parents  are  able  to  request  that  kind 
of  care  through  their  Icxral  ACS  center. 
ACS  has  revised  its  regulation,  AR  608- 
1.  “Army  Community  Service  Pro- 
gram," to  include  respite  care  w hen  it’s 
unavailable  in  the  civilian  community, 
according  to  Shirley  Brown  of  the  Ad- 
jutant’s General  Office. 

“We  see  respite  care  as  a de- 
terrent to  child  abuse.”  Brown  .said. 
“Many  times  a parent  abuses  a hand- 
icapped child  because  the  pressures  just 
get  to  be  tcHi  much,  day  after  day.  Par- 
ents need  a rest.” 

ACS  plans  to  provide  booklets 
for  parents  and  ACS  personnel  which 
should  be  available  at  all  centers  by  the 
end  of  the  summer.  The  handbtKik  for 
parents  will  have  infonnation  on  legal 
rights  and  lists  of  state  and  national 
resource  organi/atioits. 

“In  order  for  parents  to  ensure 
their  child  gets  proper  care.”  Terry  .said, 
“they  first  must  know  their  rights. 

“Second  of  all.  know  that 
you’re  not  alone,  't'ou  may  be  a new 
family  moving  into  a new  lu)use.  It  may 
be  a post  w ilhoul  any  handicap(x*d  |X*o- 
ple.  But  in  this  world,  there  are  other 
handicapped  people.  Also,  there  are 


groups  that  can  help  you.  They  c'an  work 
as  an  advocate  iHi  your  behalf.” 

The  .ACS  b«>k  will  include  in- 
formation on  how  to  help  families,  such 
as  setting  up  parent  suppon  groups 
Terry  has  already  set  up  an  informal 
group. 

“It’s  nothing  written  down  or 
posted  on  a bulletin  board.”  she  said. 
“It’s  just  fnends.  I can  call  Donna, 
who  also  has  a cerebral-palsied  child, 
and  say.  ‘Listen,  such-and-such  is  going 
on.  What  can  we  do?’  You  talk  to 
whoever  you  have  to  so  you  just  wxm’t 
blow  up.” 

One  of  Terry 's  biggest  frustra- 
tions is  that,  as  a former  third-year 
nursing  student,  she  feels  Derrick 
should  be  getting  better  care  than  he 
sometimes  does. 

“I’m  a very  demanding 
mother.”  she  said.  “Derrick  needs  the 
best.  Trying  to  deal  with  peiiple  who 
don’t  understand  seizure  disorders  or 
cerebral  palsy  makes  it  difficult.  It’s 
not  the  child  that’s  hard  to  handle,  it’s 
the  people  we  have  to  deal  with. 

“For  example.  Derrick  had  a 
very  serious  seizure  in  January  of  this 
year.  I took  him  to  Dewitt  .Army  Hos- 
pital at  Belvoir.  The  hospital  staff  sta- 
bilized him  and  wanted  to  send  him  to 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in 
Washington.  D.C.  1 said.  ‘No.’  that 
there  wasn’t  anyone  at  \Salter  Reed  who 
could  do  better  than  anyone  at  Dewitt. 
Dewitt’s  chief  of  family  practice  had 
assured  me  that  they  would  do  their 
best  — and  they  did.  They  brought 
Derrick  thnmgh.” 

.Another  problem  is  medicine. 
“There  are  certain  seizure  nKHlicines 
you  can’t  gel  at  IX'witt,”  Terry  said. 
“If  the  diKtor  says  IX'rrick  needs  a liq- 
uid instead  of  a pill,  the  phamiacy  stafT 
will  say.  ‘Go  to  Walter  Reed,  we  don’t 
make  it.’  1 shouldn’t  have  to  go  all  the 
way  to  D.C.  for  medicine.  If  Walter 
Reed  filled  the  prescription,  IXwitt  will 
send  a refill  request  w ith  a courier,  but 
it  takes  live  to  seven  days  to  get  the 
prescription  back.” 

She  also  commented  that  pa- 
jvrwork  and  red  tape  get  in  the  way. 
She  said  that  getting  a special  wheel 
chair  for  IX'rrick  tixik  a year.  She  had 
to  submit  the  papensork  three  times 
before  she  finally  got  approval. 

Terry  did  point  out.  however, 
that  not  every  thing  givs  wrong  all  the 
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time.  “Our  doctor  in  family  practice  at 
Dewitt  is  a godsend,”  she  said.  “After 
Derrick  has  blood  drawn  each  month 
to  check  how  his  seizure  medication  is 
affecting  him,  the  doctor  will  call  me. 
He  tells  me  if  I need  to  change  the 
doses.  Up  until  we  started  seeing  this 
doctor,  it  was  a run-around  to  get  what 
we  needed.  But  when  we  get  the  help 
we  need,  it’s  a positive  experience.” 

Terry’s  hassles  aren’t  strictly 
military.  She  remarked  that  when  she 
takes  Derrick  shopping  in  the  civilian 
community,  that  she  has  problems  with 
cart  bams.  She  has  to  get  the  door  un- 
locked so  she  can  push  Derrick’s  wheel 
chair  through.  “People  look  at  you  like 
you’re  crazy.” 

Donna  Hamel,  Terry’s  neigh- 
bor, is  part  of  the  support  group.  “The 
first  thing  my  doctor  told  me  when 
Daniel  got  sick  was,  ‘You  have  to  fight 
for  anything  you  want  for  your  child. 
No  one  is  going  to  knock  on  your  door 


Summer  vacation  means  more  time 
for  Rebecca  Murson  to  take  her  doll 


for  walks. 


and  give  it  to  you.  You’re  going  to  have 
to  go  out  and  get  it.  People  will  get 
mad  at  you  because  you’re  going  to  be 
persistent.  There’s  nothing  else  you  can 
do.  Your  child  depends  on  you.’  That’s 
the  best  advice  he  could’ve  given  me. 
It’s  helped.” 

Donna  also  suggested  that  par- 
ents contact  the  school  system  if  their 
children  need  therapy.  “They  should 
know  where  you  can  get  it,  even  if  your 
child  is  not  school  age.” 

Daniel,  4,  and  Derrick  attend 
Rose  Hill  three  days  a week  during  the 
regular  school  year.  There,  children  are 
taught  skills  like  how  to  feed  them- 
selves. Physical  therapists  also  work 
with  them,  helping  to  exercise  their 
muscles. 

“Right  now,  Daniel  sits  up  in 
his  wheel  chair  and  pushes  himself 
through  the  house,”  Donna  said.  “He 
smiles,  but  doesn’t  talk  or  play.” 

People  will  usually  come  right 
out  and  ask  what’s  wrong  with  her  son. 
“That’s  fine  with  me.  It’s  better  that 
kids  come  up  and  talk  to  us  in  fast  food 
places  and  ask  Daniel  why  he’s  in  that 
chair.  Their  mothers  get  embarrassed. 
1 tell  them  Daniel  can’t  walk.  Anything 
they  ask  me,  I tell  them. 

“I  hope  by  doing  that,  handi- 
capped people  won’t  be  such  a shock 
to  them  when  other  children  grow  up. 
Kids  are  curious.  They  don’t  mean  any 
harm.  Daniel  is  my  son.  He’s  handi- 
capped. That’s  a part  of  him.  Everyone 
likes  to  talk  about  their  kids.  It’s  like 
asking  me  how  tall  my  5-year-old, 
Amy,  is.” 

Unlike  Daniel,  Rebecca  talks 
and  plays  like  a normal  child.  Looking 
at  her,  a person  wouldn’t  think  that  she 
has  a potentially  fatal  disease. 

“At  any  time,  her  neck  arteries 
could  completely  close,”  said  her 
mother,  Marjorie  Murson.  “If  they  do, 
blood  won’t  be  able  to  get  to  her  brain. 
Then,  if  other  arteries  can’t  supply  the 
blood,  she’ll  die.  We  don’t  know  what’s 
going  to  happen  from  one  day  to  the 
next.” 

Rebecca,  2 ‘/a,  has  already  had 
several  strokes.  In  March  1982,  a stroke 
left  her  without  speech.  She  also  lost 
the  use  of  her  right  hand  and  arm,  but 
therapy  has  helped  her  regain  that.  “Her 
speech  is  still  about  a year  behind,” 
her  mother  said. 

Rebecca  went  to  school  for  a 


couple  of  months  during  the  regular 
school  year.  Her  mother  then  enrolled 
her  in  summer  school.  “I’ve  gone  to 
school  with  her  a couple  of  times  and 
was  very  impressed  with  the  teachers. 
I’ve  noticed  such  a difference  in  Re- 
becca. She’s  frustrated  with  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  her  strokes  and  sei- 
zures. She  fought  with  kids  and 
wouldn’t  play  with  anybody  without 
biting  or  hurting  them 

“She’s  started  getting  over  that 
now.  She’s  with  other  kids  who  have 
similar  problems.  1 think  she’s  a lot 
better  now  since  she's  been  going  to 
school.  It  would  have  been  nice  if  there 
had  been  someone  to  contact  to  find 
out  how  to  get  Rebecca  in  school  By 
the  time  1 did  everything  1 had  to  do, 
the  school  year  was  nearly  ovei  Hai 
ents  facing  similar  problems  can  con- 
tact their  local  ACS  for  that  infonnation 
Marjorie's  husband,  ip4  Keith 
Murson,  is  assigned  to  Company  C. 
11th  Engineer  Battalion,  Fort  Bel  voir 
He’s  currently  on  orders  for  Germany. 
“We’re  trying  to  get  those  orders  re 
voked,”  Marjorie  said.  “Ihal  way, 
Rebecca  can  go  to  school  a little  bit 
longer.  It  took  us  15  months  to  gel  her 
evaluated  for  speech  therapy.  We’d  have 
to  start  all  over  again  in  Germany  " 
The  Mursons  really  area  l sure 
what  changes  the  Exceptional  Family 
Member  Program  will  bring.  “We  filled 
out  all  the  paperwork  But  we  don’t 
know  what  the  program  is  set  up  for. 
or  what  benefits  or  disadvantages  there 
are.  We  just  don’t  have  any  idea  Ihe 
only  thing  we  really  know'  is  that  we’re 
enrolled  because  our  daughter  is  handi- 
capped,” Marjorie  said. 

“The  most  important  thing  that 
families  need  to  know  is  that  the  Aiiiiy 
has  made  a major  commitment  to 
them,”  said  Betty  Hart,  Family  Liaison 
Office.  “We’re  attempting  to  get  re- 
sources, especially  in  the  overseas 
areas,  so  that  we’re  better  able  to  keep 
families  together. 

“This  is  a commitment  that  was 
carefully  thought  out.  When  families 
enroll,  they  can  be  assured  they  will 
get  assignments  that  take  family  needs 
into  consideration.” 

But  before  those  needs  can  be 
considered,  families  have  to  go  to  their 
local  medical  activity  and  register  in 
the  program.  □ 
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A GREAT 

AMERICAN 

FAMILY 

story  and  Photos  by  Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 

Meet  the  Emfingers  — Greg,  Cathy, 
Page,  Chance  and  Shama.  They’re  a 
great  American  family.  Not  necessarily 
the  greatest,  just  one  of  millions  that 
manage  to  combine  a strong  family  life 
with  service  to  the  community.  They 
may  be  right  when  they  tell  you  they’re 
just  ordinary  people,  but  they  do  so 
many  things  in  an  extraordinary  way. 


I Hl-  Emtingers  are  a great  American  family. 

Greg,  an  infantry  sergeant  first  class,  puts  in  long 
hours  as  training  NCO  for  Headquarters  Company.  U S. 
Amiy  SupfHirt  Command.  Hawaii.  Like  nxist  infantiy  NCOs. 
he  would  prefer  to  be  working  w ith  trixips  and  longs  to  he 
a first  sergeant,  but  he  gives  his  job  his  best. 

Cathy  Uxiks  after  the  house  and  three  children,  is  a 
community  volunteer  and  sells  cosmetics  part  tinx:. 

Page.  15.  would  rather  talk  to  girls  than  do  his  honx.*- 
wtirk  and  wnuld  rather  watch  a Dallas  Cowlxiys  fixnball 
game  than  practice  his  violin. 

Chance.  11.  is  active  in  sfxms.  likes  the  beach  and 
wants  to  take  up  Stirling. 

Shama.  b.  a bundle  of  sheer  energy,  is  a natural  as 
a cheerleader  for  her  brother’s  fix>tball  team. 

The  Lmlingers  may  sound  like  a typical  family.  In 
I act  one  ol  the  things  that  makes  them  a great  American 
lamily  is  that  they  are  typical  of  millions  of  .-Xmcncan  fam- 
ilies who  manage  to  combine  a strong  family  life  with  com- 
munity involvement.  What  sets  them  apart  frxun  the  mul- 
titude and  earned  them  a Great  .American  Family  .Award  is 
that  they  are.  in  many  ways,  exceptional. 

They  wem  mie  of  tiiree  Amiy  families  selected  fnmi 
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I a field  of  hundreds  of  nominees  to  be  honored  by  the  Amer- 
i ican  Family  Society  (see  page  3). 


The  Emfingers  are  an  exceptional  family  in  another 
sense.  Page  was  bom  with  a spinal  defect  which  has  kept 
him  confined  to  a bed  or  wheelchair.  As  a paraplegic,  he 
,i  qualifies  for  the  Army’s  Exceptional  Family  Member  Pro- 
gram  — exceptional  in  the  sense  that  he  has  special  medical 
and  educational  needs  (see  story  on  page  6). 

The  family  is  exceptional  in  a much  broader  sense, 
!;  though.  They  are  intensely  involved  in  community  activities 
j;  and  are  always  ready  to  help  others  in  any  way  they  can. 
f;:  Their  desire  to  help  partly  grew  out  of  their  experiences  in 
overcoming  Page’s  handicap. 

“We’ve  needed  help  in  the  past.  Because  other  peo- 
j|  pie  have  helped  us,  we  try  to  help  others  whenever  we  can,’’ 
i Cathy  said.  She  recalled  a particularly  trying  period  which 
f they  weathered  with  the  aid  of  members  of  Greg’s  unit. 

’f  “While  we  were  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  Page  had  three 

? major  operations  in  Boston,”  Cathy  explained.  Volunteers 
1 from  Greg’s  unit  set  up  a roster  and  provided  ’round-the- 
j!  clock  babysitting  for  Chance  and  Shama,  freeing  the  parents 
^ to  be  with  Page.  The  expenses  and  trips  to  and  from  Boston 
■ drained  the  family  financially  and  physically,  but  Greg’s 


fellow  soldiers  came  through  again;  When  the  Emfingers 
got  ready  to  leave  Fort  Dix,  the  unit  chipped  in  to  pay  for 
a quarters  cleaning  team  as  a going-away  present. 

“That  really  meant  a lot,”  Cathy  continued.  “Fam- 
ily, friends,  church  members  and  the  commands  have  always 
helped  out.  That’s  why  we  like  to  give  some  of  it  back.” 
Part  of  their  community  involvement  has  revolved 
around  handicapped  children.  “Cathy  helped  get  a clinic 
started  at  Beaumont  (Army  Medical  Center,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas) 
in  1972,”  Greg  said.  “It  dwindled  down  after  we  left,  but 
when  we  returned  in  1980,  she  helped  get  it  going  again.” 
“Page’s  handicap  is  the  second  most  common  birth 
defect.  He  was  seeing  eight  different  specialty  teams,”  Cathy 
explained.  “1  helped  get  the  clinic  started  because  there 
were  six  or  eight  other  children  with  this  specific  handicap. 
With  the  clinic  you  have  one  appointment  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent specialists  work  together.  It  cuts  down  on  a lot  of 
hospital  time  for  the  patients.” 

Greg  and  Cathy  have  been  through  a lot  together. 
They  were  married  at  16  and  were  only  a year  older  when 
Page  was  bom.  They  had  to  learn  to  adjust  to  being  the 
parents  of  a handicapped  child  at  an  age  when  most  people 
have  nothing  more  serious  to  worry  about  than  getting  a 
date  for  the  prom.  Before  Page  had  turned  15,  Greg  and 
Cathy  had  watched  him  undergo  22  major  operations. 
Knowing  how  difficult  coming  to  grips  with  parenting  a 
handicapped  child  can  be,  the  Emfingers  are  ready  to  help 
other  parents  whenever  they  can. 

“I’d  say  most  parents  of  handicapped  children  have 
trouble  adjusting,”  Cathy  remarked.  “It’s  hard  for  a parent 
to  watch  a child  in  pain  and  not  be  able  to  do  anything.” 
While  the  Emfingers  can’t  do  anything  to  lessen  a 
child’s  pain,  they  do  what  they  can  to  make  life  a little  easier 
for  the  parents.  They  have  opened  up  their  home  to  parents 
who  are  undergoing  long  hospital  vigils.  Often  their  help  is 
in  the  form  of  little  things  that  mean  a lot. 

“Usually,  it’s  just  being  there  to  listen,  baby-sit  or 
bake  a cake,”  Cathy  explained. 

“Being  there”  is  important  to  the  Emfingers  and 
could  almost  be  the  family  motto.  The  phrase  keeps  coming 
up  when  they  talk  about  what  others  have  done  to  help  them 
and  vice  versa.  “Being  there”  means  standing  by  to  lend 
a hand,  give  moral  support  or  share  grief  or  joy. 

“Greg  and  I both  have  a real  strong  family  back- 
ground,” Cathy  said.  “It’s  important,  I think,  to  have  strong 
family  ties.  We  had  that  upbringing  instilled  in  us.  The 
family  has  always  been  there.  Most  of  the  time,  one  of  our 
mothers  was  there  to  help  when  Page  had  surgery.” 

“I  would  always  wake  up  from  my  surgery  and  see 
my  grandmother  there,”  Page  said.  “It  helps.” 

“They  weren’t  there  every  time,”  Cathy  noted. 
“But  every  time  I can  remember,”  he  countered. 
That  strong  family  background  and  the  importance 
the  Emfingers  attach  to  being  there  for  one  another  leads 
them  to  try  to  make  family  projects  out  of  their  activities. 

“When  Chance  signed  up  for  football,”  Greg  said, 
“Cathy  formed  a cheerleading  group  and  Shama  was  a 
cheerleader.”  Cathy  volunteered  to  sew  uniforms  for  the 
cheerleaders,  and  Greg  helped  coach  the  football  team. 
“And  Page  was  the  fan,”  he  added. 
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"My  (hroai  was  hoarse  from  yelling,”  Page  said. 

The  Hmlingers  will  go  u>  greal  lengths  necessary  to 
include  the  entire  family  in  proyects  and  outings.  At  one 
point.  Page  had  four  operations  in  a year’s  time  After  each 
one  he  had  to  be  in  a lx>dy  cast,  the  last  time  for  nine 
months.  While  in  those  body  casts,  he  had  to  lie  flat. 

W'hen  the  family  moved  from  Hon  Di.\  to  San  An- 
tonio. Texas,  Page  was  still  in  a body  cast.  But  the  family 
traveled  together,  with  Page 
on  an  ambulance  stretcher  in 
the  family  van.  When  the 
family  went  camping.  Page 
went  along  — in  the  body  cast, 
on  his  stretcher. 

"Wc  met  a lot  of  peo- 
ple that  summer.”  Cathy  re- 
called. “People  would  see 
Page  on  the  stretcher  and 
they’d  just  have  to  come  over 
to  talk.” 

“1  guess  they  saw 
something  they’d  never  seen 
before,”  Page  added. 

Not  all  the  Emhngers’ 
activities  revolve  around  their 
own  family  or  the  families  of 
other  handicapped  children. 

Name  a community  activity 
and  chances  are  the  Emhngers  are  involved. 

"We’ve  always  been  involved,”  Cathy  said.  "At 
schiHil  as  a rcHim  mother,  with  Cub  Scouts  . . . There  are 
always  little  things.” 

"Being  a bus  monitor’s  not  too  little  a thing,”  Greg 
remarked. 

"I  just  ride  the  schcxil  bus  to  help  control  the  kids.” 
Cathy  explained.  “It’s  tixi  much  for  the  driver.” 

The  Ernlingers  never  want  for  something  to  do. 
"When  one  person  finds  out  you’re  willing  to  help,  the 
word  gets  passed  through  the  grap<;vine,”  Cathy  said.  She 
and  Greg  don’t  mind  being  called  on.  though. 

"It  helps  our  kids  as  well  as  a lot  of  others,"  Cathy 
continued.  "Unfortunately,  there  arc  a lot  of  parents  who 
di)n’t  want  to  work.  They’re  the  ones  who  ;ire  losing,  though. 
If  we  don’t  chaperone  the  bus.  we’ll  lose  it.  Besides,  kids 
are  such  a joy  to  be  around.” 

Although  the  Emfingers  are  always  willing  to  help 
out,  they  don’t  always  come  by  the  time  easily.  Greg's  duty 
day  starts  with  a bil.S  a.m.  PT  session  and  ends  with  a 
second  PT  sessiim  at  4:15  p.m.  He  dwsn't  have  to  conduct 
both  sessions  himself,  but  it’s  one  way  of  making  his  staff 
job  seem  more  like  the  tnx)p  duty  he  loves,  he  explained. 
Cathy’s  lime  gets  stretched  pretty  thin  between  being  a 
homemaker  and  selling  cosmetics. 

"The  busiest  people  gel  more  done,"  Cathy  said. 
"I  have  a good  job  with  a cosmetics  company  and  can 
schedule  my  own  lime.  The  company  leaches  us  to  sit  down 
and  write  everything  we  have  to  do  on  a schedule.  You  have 
to  let  the  less  im|X)rtant  things  go  by  and  focus  t>n  the  most 
important. 

"And  the  kids  are  real  gixxl  about  helping  out."  she 


continued  "Chance  is  getting  to  be  a real  gtxxl  cook  I’m 
proud  of  the  way  they  do  things 

"There  was  a lime  when  I think  we  wea*  oserex- 
lendcd,”  Cathy  added  "You  learn  your  limits.  ituHigh  It’s 
not  fair  to  the  family  if  we  voluntc*er  for  loo  many  things, 
you  can’t  spend  the  time  with  them.  .My  company  says  ytxir 
priorities  should  be  God,  family  and  career,  in  that  order 
the  military  the  career  somelinK*s  takes 
precedence  ^V.hj  sx>meiimes 
have  to  schedule  ytHir  family 
around  that.” 

"But  the  Army’s  been 
great  for  us.”  Greg  added  "I 
was  19  when  I joirK*d  aixJ  I 
wish  I had  joined  earlier  \ke 
didn’t  know  about  the  medical 
benefits.  I’m  just  a country 
boy.  After  I got  in.  I fiHind 
out  that  nx^lical  care  was  taken 
care  of  and  all  I had  to  do  was 
work  hard.” 

Life  in  the  .Army  hasn’t 
always  been  easy  for  the  fam- 
ily. but  the  Emfingers  make 
do  and  keep  a positive  atti- 
tude. When  the  family  was 
stationed  in  Berlin,  they  had 
to  travel  back  and  forth  be- 
tween there  and  Frankfurt  for  Page’s  medical  irealiiK'nis. 

"We’d  all  load  up  on  the  duty  train,  and  go  to  Frank- 
furt.” Cathy  recalled.  "Then  we’d  find  our  way  to  the  hos- 
pital. make  the  appointments,  slay  in  the  guest  house  and 
then  make  our  way  back.”  The  diK'lors  didn’t  like  these 
arrangements,  and  Greg  probably  could  have  been  trans- 
ferred closer,  but  they  toughed  it  out. 

"It’s  not  something  we’d  necessarily  like  to  do 
again."  Cathy  remarked,  "but  we  did  get  to  see  a lot 
of  Gemiany.” 

Greg's  experience  with  the  Exceptional  Family 
Member  Program  (formerly  the  Handicapped  IX'pendeni 
Children  Program)  has  been  generally  gixxl.  When  he  was 
ready  to  rotate  from  Germany,  he  asked  for  a compassionate 
assignment  to  San  Antonio  because  Page  needed  surgery 
He  got  it.  Last  year,  he  called  MILPE-RCEN  to  find  out 
what  he  was  due  for.  and  was  told  there  was  trouble. 

"When  1 asked  what  they  meant."  Greg  availed, 
"they  said.  ‘Well,  you’re  in  the  handicapped  childam  pro- 
gram and  we  can’t  Kvate  an  assignment  whea'  you’d  K* 
close  to  medical  caav’  We’d  ala'ady  done  some  checking 
and  when  I told  them  Triplet  (.Anny  Medical  Center)  had 
the  facilities  we  needed,  we  got  orders  to  ELiwaii," 

"I  knew  I was  in  the  program,  but  I didn’t  think  it 
would  really  work."  Ga‘g  admitted.  "But  it  dix's  work  All 
you  have  to  do  is  get  otTyourdiitTand  submit  the  piijx-rwork  ” 
The  l-mlingers  believe  when  life  is  gixxl.  it’s  very 
gixxl.  and  when  it's  bad.  Iixvk  for  something  gixxl  "It’s  just 
a matter  of  turning  negatives  into  [xvsitives."  Cathy  said 
That’s  sometimes  not  very  easy,  but  families  like 
the  1-mfingers  work  hard  at  it  That’s  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  a Gmat  American  Family  gmat  □ 


In 


Despite  Page's  handicap,  he  takes  part  in  family  activities.  He's 
even  been  camping  in  a body  cast  and  on  a stretcher. 
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The  old  family  doctor  who 
drove  his  horse  and  buggy 
through  blinding  snow- 
storms to  treat  his  patients 
is  gone  forever.  With  him 
went  that  special,  caring  relation- 
ship families  enjoyed  with  the  “Doc” 
who  cured  their  ills,  listened  to  their 
problems  and  comforted  them  in  times 
of  grief. 

He  was  a friend  of  the  family. 
He  probably  delivered  Mom  and  Dad 
as  well  as  the  kids.  And  he  may  have 
sat  by  Grandma’s  bedside  the  night  she 
died.  Together  with  cuts,  bruises  and 
broken  bones,  the  family  doctor  coun- 
seled and  advised  the  family  when  the 


need  arose.  He  knew  the  family  and 
understood  their  problems. 

As  a general  practitioner,  he  had 
to  know  a little  about  a lot  of  things. 
But  he  was  not  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  rapidly  growing  advances  in  med- 
icine. By  the  late  1960s,  he  was  a van- 
ishing breed.  Specialists  in  the  various 
areas  of  medicine  were  the  experts.  And 
the  family  doctors  who  remained  had 
lost  much  of  their  popularity. 

“A  lot  of  forward-looking  peo- 
ple realized  that  we  were  losing  our 
primary  care  providers,”  said  Dr.  (Col.) 
Leonard  J.  Nevarez,  Family  Practice 
consultant  to  the  Army’s  surgeon  gen- 
eral. “They  decided  that  unless  we  es- 


tablished a residency  training  base  so 
these  people  could  be  proud  of  their 
training  and  feel  confident  to  treat  pa- 
tients, we  were  going  to  lose  them.  And 
there  wouldn’t  be  anyone  providing 
primary  care.” 

So  in  1969  Family  Practice  be- 
came a specialty.  Medical  students  en- 
tering this  new  specialty  were  trained 
to  provide  primary  and  comprehensive 
care  to  patients  of  all  ages,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  care  of  the  family  as  a 
social  unit.  In  addition  to  their  one-year 
internship  they  served  a three-year  re- 
sidency in  the  areas  of  internal  medi- 
cine, surgery,  obstetrics  and  gynecol- 
ogy, behavioral  science,  pediatrics. 


bchavioral-oncnlcd.”  he  said. 

Georgia  Sullon  agreed.  “We 
ihink.  our  doctor’s  a ver>  speciaJ  per- 
son.” she  said.  Georgia,  her  husband. 
Larr>'.  a chief  uamuu  officer,  and  iheir 
three  sons.  Nenad.  David  and  Andreu. 
have  been  enrolled  in  Family  Practice 
at  Fort  Bel  voir  for  four  sears.  This  is 
their  second  tour  at  Belvoir.  and  their 
second  experience  with  family  practice 
there. 

“I  think  it’s  really  super  to  have 
one  doctor  for  the  uhole  family.” 
Georgia  said.  “I’m  from  Europe,  and 
to  me.  he  seems  like  a country  doctor. 
He  knows  about  us.  and  the  care  is 
more  personal,  especially  for  the  chil- 
dren. They  see  him  jogging  out  on  the 
road,  and  they  say.  'Oh.  there’s  our 
doctor.’  We  don’t  have  any  serious 
medical  problems,  but  family  practice 
has  been  great  for  us.” 

The  Suttons  are  leaving  for  a 
tour  in  Belgium  and  Georgia  says  the> 
will  really  miss  family  practice.  To  her. 
it  has  really  made  a difference  in  the 

family’s 
medical 
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orthopedics.  cnKrgency  medicine  and 
preventive  medicine.  Once  they  began 
practicing,  they  were  required  to  be  re- 
certilied  once  every  six  years. 

When  the  first  examination 
boards  were  given  in  1972.  the  military 
recognized  Family  Practice  as  a spe- 
cialty. Since  that  time  Family  Practice 
has  attracted  an  average  13  percent  of 
the  nation’s  medical  school  graduates. 
"And  1 can  tell  you  that  the  quality  of 
these  young  interns  is  sterling,  abst)- 
lutely  outstanding.”  Nevarez  said. 
“There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they 
can  call  themselves  specialists.” 

Dr.  (Lt.  Col.)  William  J.  Mei- 
nerl.  chief  of  Family  Practice  at  DeWitt 
Army  Hospital.  Fort  Belvoir.  Va..  said. 
”1  don’t  think  these  same  young  people 
would  have  come  into  family  practice 
if  it  had  not  become  a specialty.  As  you 
leave  medical  school,  and  especially  as 
you  leave  an  internship,  you  realize  how' 
honest-to-gtxl  deficient  you  are  in  the 
level  of  knowledge  and  expertise  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  patients. 

”1  don’t  know  of  any  physician 
who  would  feel  comfortable  nowadays 
Just  leaving  an  internship  and  going  into 
practice  in  some  small  community  as 
was  common  20  or  30  years  ago.  With- 
out the  specialty  and  the  emphasis  on 
tuning-up  the  old  GP  and  making  him 
a really  legitimate,  well-trained  gen- 
eralist. our  docs  would  have  ended  up 


in  internal  medicine  or  pediatrics.  1 
think  they  would  have  found  someplace 
where  they  could  train  and  feel  com- 
fortable in  what  they  were  doing.” 

Another  reason  that  family  doc- 
tors have  returned,  according  to  .Mei- 
nen.  is  that  they  enjoy  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

“It’s  fascinating  to  be  able  to 
see  adult  and  pediatric  patients,  deliver 
babies  and  run  the  full  gamut  of  med- 
icine.” Meinert  said.  “I  don’t  think 
you  have  to  be  an  obstetrician  to  handle 
a routine,  uncomplicated  labor  and  de- 
livery. And  the  fact  that  we  have  mid- 
wives now  verifies  that  very  well.  Nor 
do  you  have  to  be  an  internist  to  handle 
high  blcxxl  pressure  and  common  med- 
ical problems  and  diseases.  "You  also 
don't  have  to  be  a pediatrician  to  do  a 
good  job  in  handling  well  babies.”  he 
said.  “I  think  we  can  handle  85  to  90 
percent  of  our  patients  with  no  problem 
at  all.  And  for  that  10  to  15  percent  we 
need  help  on.  we  can  get  that  from  our 
colleagues  in  specialty  areas.” 

Has  that  special,  caring 
relationship  also  returned? 

Nevarez  thinks  so. 

“The  kind  of 
people  we  gel 
are  already,  in 
many  respects, 
patient-ori- 
ented and 


Above.  Susan  Bolle  and  daughter,  Vera,  wait  to 
see  their  (amiiy  doc.  • Right,  Patricia  Conk's  famiiy 
physician.  Dr.  (Capt.)  Dougias  Cambier,  checks  the 
heartbeat  of  his  patient-in-waiting. 


care.  “In  the  pediatric  clinic,  you  wait 
and  wait.  Even  if  you  have  an  appoint- 
ment, you  have  to  wait.  But  here  we’ve 
never  had  to  wait  that  long,”  she  said. 
Sometimes  our  doctor  is  booked  and 
we  have  to  see  someone  else,  but  even 
then  it’s  better. 

“When  our  son  had  pneu- 
monia, one  of  the  other  family  doctors 
waited  through  her  lunch  period  to  read 
the  X-rays  for  us,  which  I thought  was 
especially  nice,”  she  added. 

The  Sutton’s  oldest  son,  Nenad, 
is  staying  behind  in  the  states  to  finish 
college.  Georgia  remarked  that  it’s  a 
good  feeling  to  know  that  he  can  stay 
in  Family  Practice  until  he  finishes 
school  and  see  a doctor  who  knows  him 
and  cares. 

Nevarez  believes  caring  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  makeup  of  a 
family  doctor.  “Most  doctors  care,”  he 
said.  “Surgeons  care  and  pediatricians 
care,  but  for  a family  physician,  caring 
is  his  stock  in  trade.  A family  practi- 
tioner who  doesn’t  portray  that  he  cares 
about  you  doesn’t  have  anything,  be- 
cause there  are  a million  other  guys  out 
there  who  can  do  the  job  as  well.” 

Patricia  Conk  believes  it’s  the 
caring  and  the  knowing 
that  make  family  prac- 
WfA  tice  special.  Patricia  is 
expecting  her  fifth  child 
mm  soon,  and  it  will  be  the 
mm  second  to  be  delivered  by 
mm  her  family  physician  at 
fm  Fort  Belvoir.  Her  family 
was  enrolled  when  Family 
Practice  accepted  some  pa- 
tients from  the  OB  clinic  dur- 
ing her  last  pregnancy.  She  ex- 
plained that  during  that  last 
pregnancy,  her  family  doctor 
also  tended  one  of  her  other  chil- 
dren in  the  hospital. 

“If  I had  still  been 
^ going  here  and  there  for 
; * care  and  seeing  a number 
of  different  doctors,  they 
would  not  have  under- 
stood the  situation  and  the 
stress  that  I was  under,” 
she  said.  “Here  you  feel 
like  your  doctor’s  your 
friend.  I feel  like  I can  get 
things  off  my  chest.  I can 


Georgia,  Andrew  and  CWO  3 Larry  Sutton  have  enjoyed  family  practice  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  and  say  they’ll  miss  their  present  family  doctor  when  they  move  to  Belgium. 


challenge  him  and  he  does  not  get  ruf- 
fled. I think  medical  care  should  be  a 
partnership.  I don’t  think  there’s  any- 
thing as  nice  as  family  practice.” 

Patricia’s  only  complaint  echoed 
what  every  patient  feels  at  times. 
“Sometimes  I can’t  see  my  doctor  as 
soon  as  I would  like  to.” 

When  Susan  Bolle’s  husband, 
Carl,  was  transferred  to  Fort  Belvoir 
from  South  Carolina  last  year,  Susan 
didn’t  hold  out  much  hope  of  getting 
into  family  practice.  “We  were  told 
there  was  a long  waiting  list  and  not  to 
even  try,”  she  said.  But  Susan  is  ex- 
pecting her  second  child  and  her  little 
girl,  Vera,  has  a rare  genetic  syndrome. 
So  when  they  heard  rumors  of  openings 
last  summer,  Susan  went  to  the  Family 
Practice  clinic  and  explained  her 
daughter’s  handicap. 

“I  don’t  think  Vera’s  handicap 
really  had  anything  to  do  with  it,”  Su- 
san said.  “It  just  happened  to  be  the 
right  time.  A lot  of  doctors  were  com- 
ing and  going  and  they  had  some 
openings.” 

She  said  she  thinks  Family 
Practice  is  good  for  people  with  special 
problems.  “I  didn’t  want  to  have  to 
explain  Vera’s  syndrome  to  every  doc- 
tor I met.  By  seeing  the  same  doctor 
this  isn’t  necessary.”  Susan  added  that 
Family  Practice  is  really  good  about 


getting  you  in  during  an  emergency. 
“This  is  especially  good  for  obstet- 
rics,” she  said.  “The  OB  clinic  is  al- 
ways so  busy.” 

So  is  the  pediatric  clinic,  she 
reported.  Susan  said  she  thought  the 
doctors  in  pediatrics  were  just  as  caring 
as  family  practitioners  “but  they  can’t 
control  the  flow  of  people  the  way  Fam- 
ily Practice  can.  Family  Practice  can 
say,  ‘We’re  filled  up  and  can’t  take  any 
more  people,’  but  the  pediatric  clinic 
can’t  say  that.” 

Unfortunately  for  patients  on 
waiting  lists.  Family  Practice  does  get 
filled  up.  Fort  Belvoir  has  a four-year 
waiting  list.  And  officials  at  Fort  Ord, 
Calif.,  recently  announced  they  were 
removing  some  retirees  from  family 
practice  to  make  room  for  active  duty 
families.  On  the  other  hand,  places  like 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  Fort  Polk,  La.;  and 
Wuerzburg,  West  Germany,  have  no 
waiting  lists. 

“We  can  never  provide  all  the 
care,”  Nevarez  said.  “So  we’re 
spreading  out  our  assets  by  putting 
family  practitioners  in  charge  of  other 
primary  care  providers.  We’ve  done  a 
lot  in  the  last  few  years,  and  we’re  going 
to  do  a lot  more.” 

Nevarez  plans  to  put  the  family 
practice  specialist  in  charge  of  small, 
independent  clinics  where  they  will  do 
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Family  practice  includes  military  retirees.  J.G.  Tester  likes  being  able  to  see  Dr.  (Capt.) 
Steve  Reissman  each  time  he  has  a problem. 


a lot  of  primary  care.  “This  way  the 
family  practitioner  would  be  teach- 
ing,” he  said.  “He’ll  increasingly  be 
in  charge  of  small  clinics  and  small 
hospitals.  There,  the  general  medical 
officer,  who  dtx:sn't  have  the  extra  two 
years  of  residency,  and  the  intern  grad- 
uate will  work  for  him.  It  will  give 
them  the  extra  training,  and  we’re 
hopeful  we’ll  get  better  quality  care.” 

Nevarez  explained  that  family 
practice  m the  Army  is  still  in  the  grow- 
ing stages.  “In  1983  we’ll  have  170 
family  practitioners.  Next  year  we 
should  reach  2(K),  and  the  following 
year,  more  than  250.  We’re  turning 
them  out  and  we’re  expanding  our  pro- 
gram. but  my  ‘pie  in  the  sky’  number 
is  .100.  and  that’s  it.  Hveryone  loves 
us.  but  we  have  to  go  back  and  tell 
them  there  aren’t  going  to  be  any 
more . ’ ’ 

Congress  has  authorized  5,273 
medical  corps  officers  for  1985.  Of 
those,  approximately  1.6^8)  arc  fully 
trained.  Nevarez  said  that  with  300 
family  practitioners.  3(H)  general  med- 
ical officers,  150  aviation  medical  of- 
ficers and  l(K)  emergency  room  phy- 
sicians, about  .30  percent  of  the  effort 


will  be  in  primary  care.  If  you  add  the 
Army’s  500  physician  assistants,  he 
continued,  it  would  be  about  40  percent. 

“Can  we  afford  to  devote  more 
of  our  resources  to  primary  care?  I really 
don’t  think  so.”  he  said.  “You  have  to 
have  obstetrics,  orthopedics,  anes- 
thesia and  newborn  nurseries.  We  have 
to  treat  cancer.  We  have  to  have  car- 
diologists. Forty  percent  is  a healthy 
figure,  even  for  me,  and  I’m  the  Ar- 
my’s Family  Practice  consultant.  I Ux>k 
at  that  figure,  and  I say  the  Amiy’s 
doing  a helluva  job.  better  than  the  ci- 
vilian community.” 

Nevarez  also  feels  there’s  a def- 
inite place  for  the  family  practitioner 
in  mobilization.  “They  are  our  best 
trained  primary  care  providers.”  he 
said.  “We  belong  in  the  medical  bat- 
talions. right  there  in  the  division  — 
up  close,  up  front  — at  a place  where 
we  have  the  potential  for  holding-beds. 

“The  medical  battalion  works 
out  of  the  back  of  a truck.  It’s  not  a 
building,  it’s  not  sophisticated.  It  dtvs 
not  have  anesthesia  or  a sophisticated 
lab.”  Nevarez  asserted.  “It’s  a place 
where  dtxtors  can  hold  patients,  put  in 
’IV’s.  give  them  antibiotics,  treat  some 


and  send  them  forward  again. 

"Where  there’s  the  potential  lo 
treat  patients  is  where  we  belong.  Most 
of  the  other  places  are  actually  stabi- 
lized in  the  back.  I don't  think  we  should 
go  further  back  to  what  they  call  the 
.Vi.ASH  or  EVAC  hospital.  Put  the  other 
specialists  back  there  Most  of  them 
don’t  understand  primary  care. 

"When  a guy  comes  in  with 
diarrhea,  what’s  an  anesthesiologist 
going  to  do  with  him?  Leave  the  sur- 
geon back  there.  We’ll  put  in  chest 
tubes,  lance  boils,  stop  bleeding,  and 
if  he  needs  more,  we’ll  give  more.  .A 
surgeon  shouldn’t  be  up  there  doing 
ingrown  toenails.  Foot  problems  are 
real,  but  we  can  do  that.  Your  surgeon 
should  be  in  the  back  putting  pins  in 
femurs.” 

Meinert  said  he  didn’t  particu- 
larly want  to  be  up  at  the  front  lines. 
“But.  in  reality,  that’s  probably  where 
we’ll  be.  The  broadness  of  the  training 
and  skills  probably  would  dictate  that's 
where  we  should  be.  We’d  be  at  the 
battalion  aid  station  or  almost  anyplace. 

“Many  of  the  casualties  of  a 
wartime  army  are  not  wounds.”  he  said. 
“Really,  the  majority  of  pix^blems  that 
the  soldiers  have  are  not  really  trau- 
matic or  traditional  wounds.  They  ’re 
psychiatric  disturbances  or  medical 
disturbances  — fixM.  ankle  and  other 
orthopedic  problems. 

“By  far.  I think  we’re  training 
our  young  physicians  to  be  very  com- 
fortable giving  not  only  immediate  and 
gixxl  first  aid.  but  also  initial  surgical 
treatment.  .And  they  can  handle  the  ma- 
jority of  other  problems  that  exist  in 
those  environments. 

“But.  then  again,  yxxi  amid  take 
a family  physician  and  put  him  in  a 
general  hospital  as  a surgical  assistant, 
and  he’ll  do  a gixxl  job  for  you.  ^ou 
could  use  him  there  or  anyplace.” 

If  the  new  generation  of  family 
dix'tors  sounds  ux>  gixxl  to  be  true. 
Nevarez  reminds  us  that  they’re  only 
human. 

“The  basic  thing  that  makes  us 
different  is  a ‘my  touch'  philosophy 
which  says.  *1  want  to  do  the  whole 
thing.’  Maybe  you’re  bx>m  with  it  or 
maybe  you  develop  it.  but  it’s  got  to 
be  there.”  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


SCENE  ONE;  It’s  been  one 
of  those  days.  Your  boss  thinks 
you’re  an  octopus  and  can 
handle  15  things  at  once.  You 
go  home  angry.  The  house  is 
a wreck,  your  three-year-old 
is  playing  in  the  peanut  butter, 
and  your  wife  is  nerve- 
wracked.  You  regret  not  join- 
ing the  boys  from  the  office 
for  a drink,  maybe  several. 

Scene  Two:  For  the 
past  six  months  you’ve  been 
trying  to  explain  to  your  hus- 
band that  you  need  help  with 
the  14-year-old.  Your  son’s 
been  in  trouble  several  times 
at  school  already  and  you  just 
can’t  seem  to  talk  with  him. 

He  sulks  in  his  room  when  he’s 
not  out  playing  video  games 
with  his  friends.  His  grades  are  drop- 
ping. You  sit  in  the  living  room,  wait- 
ing for  your  husband  to  come  home  and 
wondering  how  you  can  get  him  to  face 
the  problem. 

Scene  Three:  Whenever  you  try 
to  get  your  dad’s  attention  in  the  eve- 
ning, he  starts  yelling  at  you.  Last  week 
he  hit  you  just  for  asking,  “Why?” 
He’s  probably  forgotten  that  the  school 
play  you’re  in  is  next  week  and  he’d 
promised  he’d  be  there.  You  lie  on  the 
floor,  pretending  to  watch  TV.  Stealing 
glances  at  him  sitting  in  his  chair  read- 
ing the  paper,  you  wonder  if  you  should 
risk  reminding  him. 

Family  problems  like  these  are 
nothing  new.  Many  couples  have  run 
into  something  similar.  Those  who  are 
raising  children  have  added  stress  and 
strain.  And  being  a child  has  its  own 
world  of  problems. 

The  root  of  these  problems  is 
that  often  no  one  teaches  you  as  you 
grow  up  how  to  have  a good  marriage 
or  be  a good  parent.  But  there  is  some- 


place where  you  can  learn  those  skills. 

That  place  is  called  the  Family 
Life  Center.  Right  now  there  are  30 
centers  in  the  continental  United  States, 
five  in  Germany,  two  each  in  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  and  one  each  in  Panama. 
Japan  and  Korea.  They  are  managed 
by  the  post  chaplain’s  office. 

The  centers  offer  a wide  range 
of  services  including  pre-marital  coun- 
seling, family  therapy,  educational 
programs,  retreats,  marriage  enrich- 
ment and  marital  counseling. 

“Our  first  job  is  family  life  ed- 
ucation — for  being  married,  for  being 
parents  and  for  being  couples,”  said 
Chaplain  (Lt.  Col.)  Kenneth  Clements, 
who  manages  the  Family  Life  program 
for  the  Army  Chaplains  Board,  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.J. 

One  of  the  centers,  the  Family 
Life  Ministry  Center  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 
offers  a sought-after  educational  pro- 
gram called  Systematic  Training  for 
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Effective  Parenting. 

“We  have  a waiting 
list,  almost  continuously,  of 
about  50  people  for  the  STEP 
class,”  said  PFC  Mary  Rey- 
nolds, chapel  activities  spe- 
cialist. The  classes  meet  once 
a week  in  the  morning  and 
evening  for  about  nine  weeks, 
according  to  Reynolds. 
Classes  last  about  two  hours. 

“A  lot  of  times,  if  you 
have  parents  who  are  really 
devoted,  it  will  take  longer 
because  of  the  discussions,” 
Reynolds  said. 

“What  the  STEP 
course  does  is  teach  you  how 
you’ve  been  reacting  to  your 
children  and  how  to  have  bet- 
ter communication,  love  and 
discipline,”  she  said.  “The  parents  who 
come  here  usually  come  together  so 
that  they  both  know  what’s  going  on. 
They  learn  together  and  discuss  with 
other  families  similar  problems  they 
may  have.” 

Carolyn,  a civilian  employee, 
just  finished  the  STEP  program.  She 
came  to  the  program  because  her  11- 
year-old  son  was  having  problems  in 
school  and  was  not  doing  his 
homework. 

“Now  he  does  his  homework,” 
she  said.  “I  learned  that  it’s  not  what 
they  do  but  why  they  do  things  that’s 
important,”  she  said.  “The  program 
was  worth  its  weight  in  gold.” 

Carolyn  has  two  children  and  is 
a single  parent.  According  to  her,  she 
divorced  her  husband  of  11  years  be- 
cause of  his  alcoholism.  “He  ignored 
the  problems,”  she  said.  “Coming  here 
taught  me  you  had  to  face  them.” 

The  Fort  Knox  center’s  second 
job  is  marriage  and  family  counseling. 
“That  includes  pre-marital  counseling 
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as  well  as  programs  for  married  cou- 
ples. divorce  counseling  and  guidance 
for  single  parents,”  Clements  said 
Dealing  with  the  whole  family  is  very 
important,  he  remarked. 

“One  significant  thing  about 
Family  Life  centers  is  that  we  do  deal 
with  whole  families,”  Clements  said. 
“Most  of  the  helping  agencies  at  mil- 
itary posts  do  not  deal  with  the  whole 
family.  Somebody  goes  to  community 
health  or  social  work  services  and  they 
divide  them  up  and  see  each  perMin 
individually. 

“This  is  particularly  critical  in 
abuse  situations  — incest  for  exam- 
ple,” he  said.  “What  tends  to  happen 
in  community  mental  health  is  that  the 
victim  gets  taken  off  to  one  place,  the 
perpetrator  to  another.  This  adds  to  the 
problem  as  far  as  we’re  concerned.” 

Larry,  a drill  sergeant,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  center  for  child  abuse. 
“Basically  1 paddled  my  child  too 
hard,”  he  said.  "I  didn’t  whip  him  with 
anything  other  than  a belt,  but  1 left 
black  and  blue  marks.” 

Larry  felt  that  job  stress  was  a 
big  part  of  the  problem.  “My  Job  calls 
for  a lot  of  hours,”  he  said.  “There 
are  times  when  the  Job  can  be  more 
demanding  than  others.  When  1 lose  a 
lot  of  sleep  or  something  like  that,  I 
would  have  a tendency  to  get  short  and 
irritable  with  my  family.” 

He  spent  eight  months  in  the 
center’s  counseling  program.  Although 
his  lO-year-old  son  went  with  him 
sometimes,  mostly  he  and  his  wife  went 
to  the  counseling. 

"We  learned  a lot  of  different 
things,”  Larry  said.  “We  learned  how 
to  discipline  our  child  other  than  with 
a rod.  We  learned  how  to  control  our 
tempers,  how  to  sit  down  and  talk  abtiut 
things  without  letting  it  built  up.” 

He  also  learned  specific  ways 
of  relating  to  his  .son.  “I  don’t  wake 
my  child  up  in  the  morning;  he  gets  up 
on  his  own  now.”  he  said.  “He  cleans 
his  r(K)m,  gets  his  clothes  on  and  when 
he’s  ready  to  eat  breakfast,  he  gets  my 
wife  out  of  bed.  She  fixes  his  breakfast. 
If  he  wants  to  lie  in  bed.  he  can  lie 
there,  but  he’s  the  one  who  has  toexplain 
to  his  teacher  why  he  didn’t  get  up.” 

Counseling  has  also  taught 
Larry  to  .share  pan  of  his  life  at  work 
with  his  son,  “He  went  on  an  eight- 
mile  road  march  with  me  and  slept  out 


overnight  just  like  the  trainees  did,”  he 
said  “It  was  to  get  him  involved,  let 
him  know  what  his  father  does,  where 
he  could  be  coming  from  He  was  tired 
at  the  end  of  the  march,  but  he  didn’t 
fall  out  like  four  or  five  of  the  trainees 
He  earned  the  same  things  that  they 
earned,  except  he  wore  tennis  shoes.” 
Being  involved  at  the  center  has 
also  influenced  Larry  ’s  Job  perform- 
ance. “This  program  has  helped  me 
with  handling  my  platoon.”  he  said. 
”1  feel  I can  relate  to  them  even  though 
I’m  nearly  36  and  they’re  17  and  18.  I 
require  them  to  write  home  oikc  a week, 
to  let  Mom  and  Dad  know  what  they’re 
doing  and  why.” 

William,  a training  NCO  at  Fort 
Knox,  came  to  the  center  because  of 
mantal  problems. 

"I  had  more  problems  com- 
municating w ith  my  wife  than  anything 
else.”  he  said.  “The  counselor  gave  us 
exercises  we  could  practice  at  home. 
While  we  were  here,  he  put  us  into 
different  situations  where  we  had  to 
communicate  with  one  another.  It  was 
pretty  interesting.  We  talked  a lot. 

“We  communicate  a whole  lot 
better  now.”  he  said.  “I’m  a quiet  type 
of  person.  I didn’t  know  how  to  com- 
municate feelings,  either  by  words  or 
by  actions.  But  that’s  changing.  It’s  a 
slow  process.  We  didn’t  expect  things 
to  change  overnight.” 

The  Fort  Knox  center  also  has 
branched  out  beyond  post  gates.  A sat- 
ellite office  in  a trailer  park  in  nearby 
Radcliff  reaches  off-post  families. 


“in  the  surrounding  trailer  park 
there  arc  about  900  trailers.”  Reynolds 
said.  “Just  a handful  aren’t  military  or 
retired  military.” 

The  satellite  office  opened  in 
March  and  is  suffed  solely  by  volun- 
teer counselors,  according  to  .Ava  .Mor- 
row, who  runs  the  office.  Most  of  the 
counselors  have,  or  are  working  on.  a 
master’s  degree  in  counseling  of  some 
kind,  she  explained. 

“We  try  to  set  up  classes  and 
programs  for  the  enlisted  wives  who 
live  out  here  in  these  trailer  parks.” 
.Morrow  said.  “They’re  kind  of  iso- 
lated and  can’t  always  get  to  the  post 
for  the  services  offered  there.” 

A post  chaplain  and  the  post 
community  health  nurse  visit  the  office 
weekly.  “The  nurse  can  handle  things 
like  colds  or  a rash,”  Morrow  said. 
“She  can  also  answer  questions  fiom 
those  with  new  babies.” 

The  satellite  office  also  offers 
group  activities  such  as  social  gather- 
ings. cooking  classes  and  craft  dem- 
onstrations. “The  wives  seem  to  be  in- 
terested in  hands-on  things  like 
macrame,  silk  flower  demonstrations, 
cooking  or  make-up,”  Morrow  said. 

The  branch  office  also  has  a 
program  called  Families  in  Support  of 
Families.  “We  try  to  take  couples 
who’ve  been  married  for  five  years  or 
less,”  Morrow  said.  “They’re  paiba- 
bly  brand  new  to  the  Army  and  sepa- 
rated from  their  families.  We  try  to  link 
them  with  families  that  have  been  in 
the  Army  for  a while.  The  young  cou- 


Chaplain  (Maj.)  William  “Dutch"  Brander  of  the  Family  Life  Center  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky., 
diagrams  a family's  situation  during  a weekly  class  for  the  center's  civilian  volunteers. 
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Posts  With  Family  Life  Centers 
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Carlisle,  Pa. 

Fitzsimons  AMC,  Colo. 
Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 
Sheridan,  III. 


pies  can  learn  from  the  older  couples’ 
experience. 

“Right  now  we’re  still  in  a trial 
and  error  stage,’’  she  said.  “We’re  just 
offering  things  that  we  think  would  be 
non-threatening  but  still  appealing.’’ 

The  types  of  programs  offered 
by  Family  Life  centers  can  vary  widely. 
At  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  a camping  retreat 
program  for  families  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, according  to  Chaplain  (MaJ.) 
William  “Dutch’’  Brander,  the  Family 
Life  Center  chaplain. 

“We  take  six  to  10  families  to 
some  place  that  isn’t  too  expensive  and 
go  camping  for  the  whole  weekend,’’ 
Brander  said.  “We  get  together  first  as 
a group  and  see  some  films.  Then  the 
individual  families  develop  what  we  call 
a ‘treasure  chest.’  Kids  are  given  ques- 
tions that  they  can  ask  their  parents. 
Things  like:  ‘Who  are  you?  ‘How  were 
you  raised?’  ‘What  were  Grandma  and 
Grandpa  like?’  You  dig  into  the  roots 
of  the  family.’’  Answers  to  questions 
about  the  family  roots  and  Polaroid 
photos  of  the  retreat  go  into  the  treasure 
chest.  Families  are  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue adding  to  it  after  the  retreat. 

“We  move  around  so  much 
away  from  our  homes,  especially  in  the 
military,’’  Brander  said.  “So  the  chil- 
dren know  very  little  about  their  family 
or  the  environment  in  which  Mom  and 
Dad  were  raised.  There  is  this  tremen- 
dous desire  to  learn  more  about  your 
family.  But  because  we  are  away  from 
our  original  homes,  we  don’t  really 
get  a chance  to  talk  to  the  people 
themselves. 

“We  also  have  a lot  of  military 
people  who  are  bom  and  raised  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  they  have  even  less 
chance  to  visit  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents. I guess  the  natural  environ- 
ment to  learn  about  your  family  is  gone. 
Unless  you  make  a certain  setting  where 
that  happens,  it  never  does.’’ 

In  addition  to  mnning  retreats 
and  doing  his  own  counseling,  Brander 
gets  together  with  his  four  volunteer 
counselors  to  discuss  different  ap- 
proaches to  cases.  “We  go  over  all  the 
cases  and  talk  about  what  we  plan  to 
do,’’  he  said.  “I  also  see  each  of  the 
counselors  separately  to  talk  about  what 
they’re  doing  and  any  problems  they 
may  have.’’ 

Sandy  Taylor,  who  has  a mas- 
ter’s degree  in  community  psychology. 


puts  in  about  30  hours  a week  as  a 
center  volunteer. 

“I  love  it,’’  she  said.  “I’ve  seen 
the  counseling  work.  I especially  like 
seeing  young  enlisted  couples  who  have 
problems.  This  is  their  chance  to  letun. 
Usually  they  haven’t  learned  adequate 
ways  to  cope.  You’re  teaching  them 
positive  things  for  the  first  time.’’ 

Taylor  sees  a variety  of  people 
with  different  types  of  problems.  “Here 
you  see  people  from  all  walks  of  life,’’ 
she  said.  “You  see  people  who’ve  been 
given  too  much  and  don’t  know  how 
to  work  for  things.  You  also  see  those 
who  have  been  given  too  little.’’ 

Patricia  Boese  has  worked  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  center  for  the  past  year. 
Her  husband  is  also  a volunteer  there. 

“I  volunteered  for  the  work  ex- 
perience,’’ she  said.  “Being  involved 
also  helps  make  us  more  aware  of  our 
own  marriage.’’ 

The  centers  also  offer  programs 
aimed  at  enriching  already  good  rela- 
tionships. “The  program  also  takes 
couples  who  have  a pretty  solid  mar- 
riage that  they  want  to  improve,’’  said 
Chaplain  (MaJ.)  Benjamin  Morrow, 
Fort  Knox.  “It’s  not  just  for  people 
who  have  problems.’’ 

Family  Life  centers  need  chap- 
lains and  counselors  specially  trained 
in  marriage  and  family  counseling,  ac- 
cording to  Clements. 

“The  directors  of  Family  Life 
centers  are  specially  trained,’’  he  said. 
They  have  either  a master's  or  a doc- 
torate in  family  life  counseling.  They 
go  to  various  universities  under  a fully 
funded  education  program.” 

These  training  programs  meet 
the  family  therapy  education  criteria 
outlined  by  the  American  Association 
for  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy. 


The  Fort  Knox  center  is  running 
a pilot  program  for  training  Family  Life 
chaplains  on  post.  It  is  the  only  pro- 
gram where  chaplains  receive  formal 
training  on  a post. 

“There  are  still  chaplains  being 
trained  in  other  institutions,”  said 
Chaplain  (Maj.)  Marvin  McRoberts,  a 
student  in  the  pilot' program.  “But, 
we’re  actually  living  in  and  are  a part 
of  something  we’re  going  to  be  direct- 
ing immediately  after  we  leave  here. 
We’re  teaching,  running  workshops, 
doing  therapy.” 

The  students  work  under  the 
supervision  of  Chaplain  (Maj.)  Tom 
Smith,  the  Fort  Knox  Family  Life 
chaplain.  “Chaplain  Smith  monitors  all 
of  our  cases,”  McRoberts  said.  “He 
reads  all  of  our  reports.  We  are  con- 
stantly and  closely  supervised.” 

Besides  working  at  the  center, 
the  chaplains  take  classes  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  to  learn  more  about 
family  practice. 

They  arrange  counseling  sched- 
ules around  school  schedules. 

“We’re  very  fortunate,” 
McRoberts  said.  “I  don’t  think  any 
chaplains  will  go  into  a Family  Life 
program  any  better  prepared  than  we 
are.  lam  grateful  to  have  this  kind  of 
program  and  be  a part  of  it.” 

Whether  you  have  a good  fam- 
ily relationship  and  want  to  make  it 
stronger  or  whether  you  are  having 
problems.  Family  Life  centers  have 
people  who  can  help  you.  If  you  aren’t 
sure  whether  your  post  has  a Family 
Life  Center,  you  can  call  the  post  chap- 
lain to  find  out. 

“If  they  don’t  have  one,  then 
they’re  almost  sure  to  have  a chaplain 
who  is  specializing  in  marriage  and 
family  counseling,”  Clements  said.  □ 
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f you’re  a parenl.  you’re  probably 
concerned  about  the  ”what”  and 
“where”  of  your  children’s  activ- 
ities. Well,  you’re  not  alone.  The 
Army  has  a program  designed  with 
your  kids  in  mind. 

It’s  called  Youth  Activities  and 
it  serves  children  aged  6 to  19.  Pro- 
grams range  from  sports  to  social 
activities. 

■‘The  installations  establish  their 
own  programs,”  said  Sue  Bradshaw, 
Youth  Activities  program  manager. 
Adjutant  General’s  Office.  ”So,  there’s 
some  variety  from  place  to  place.  You 
won’t  find  a rubber-stamp  program 
that’s  the  same  every  place  you  go.” 

Youth  Activities  came  into  being 
in  1968.  Then  called  Dep>endent  Youth 
Activities,  “dependent”  was  dropped 
in  1979  as  part  of  an  Army  push  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  that  word  except 
when  needed  for  legal  purposes. 

Almost  all  posts  have  Youth 
Activities  programs.  No  matter  what 
your  child  is  interested  in.  Youth  Ac- 
tivities probably  has  something  to  offer. 

“Usually,  you’ll  find  a huge 
range  of  classes,”  Bradshaw  said. 

STAFF  SERGEANT  TERRI  WIRAM  It  a former  SOL- 
DIERS magazine  photo|oumallat. 


“There’ll  be  everything  from  martial 
arts  and  photography  to  dancing  and 
aerobics.  They  also  offer  opportunities 
to  participate  in  national  youth  orga- 
nization programs  like  the  Scouts.” 

"We’ve  got  probably  upwards 
of  3,(XK)  children  actively  involved  in 
our  structured  programs,”  said  Frank 
Eickhardt,  Fort  Bragg  Youth  Activities 
director.  "We  ran  more  than  110  sep- 
arate activities  last  year,  from  Hallow- 
een parties  and  haunted  houses  to  ballet 
recitals,  piano  and  guitar  lessons,  and 
gymnastics.” 

Sports  are  a big  part  of  every 
Youth  Activities  schedule.  Football, 
soccer,  ba.seball  and  basketball  are  some 
of  the  major  team  sports  offered.  And 
some  sports,  like  soccer,  have  mush- 
roomed over  the  years. 

Today,  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
about  500  children  play  softball  or 
baseball  and  about  450  play  soccer.  “In 
1969.  we  started  with  20  baseball 
teams.”  Eckhardt  said.  "Now,  we’re 
up  to  37.  We  didn’t  have  any  soccer 
until  about  six  years  ago.  Now  we  play 
two  seasons,  b^ith  fall  and  spring,  with 
between  27  and  30  teams.” 

There  are  about  3,000  children 
involved  in  the  sports  program  at  Fort 


Knox.  Ky..  according  to  Judy  Pack, 
youth  sports  director.  Teaching  young  • 
children  the  rules  of  the  sports  they  play  j 
is  an  important  part  of  the  program, 
she  asserted.  ji 

“The  sports  programs  are  only- 
instructional  for  6-through-8-year- 
olds.”  she  said.  “We  don’t  care  who 
wins  and  loses,  and  we  don’t  give  out 
trophies.  We  try  to  teach  them  the 
basics,  so  they  ’ll  know  the  rules  when  ^ 
they  get  to  the  9-year-old  level.  It’s  ^ 
been  very  successful.  The  parents  here 
have  accepted  it  very  well.” 

Youth  .Activities  at  Knox  even  | 
has  its  own  gym.  ”We  play  basketball 
games  there,  but  we  practice  at  "|!j 
schools,”  Pack  said.  "We  have  five 
baseball  fields.  One  belongs  to  us  ar>d  ! 
the  iTthers  belong  to  the  schools  on  post. 

We  also  have  a combination  football  (l, 
and  baseball  field.  We  have  soexer  fields 
scattered  all  over  the  place.  We  try  to  <’ 
keep  the  kids  in  their  housing  areas.  A ( 
lot  of  the  kids  ride  their  bikes  to  prac-  ^ 
tice.  so  we  try  to  keep  them  on  their  I ' 
own  side  of  post.” 

Gymnastics  is  also  a popular 
sport  at  Fort  Knox.  “We’ve  got  some  j 
really  nice  equipment  and  we’ve  been 
very  fortunate  with  instructors.  The  kids 
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HAVING  FUN 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Toni  Wiraim 

The  Army’s  Youth  Activities  program  has  something  for  justj 
about  everyone.  Whether  your  children  want  to  learn  to  playl 
softball  or  a fast  game  of  soccer,  join  the  Scouts  or  make  a| 
50-foot  banana  split,  the  post  Youth  Activities  center  is  a good 
place  to  start.  Plus,  by  volunteering  to  help,  parents  help  the 
program’s  success  and  get  a chance  to  watch  their  kids  grow. 
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I have  a lot  of  fun,”  Pack  said.  Gym- 
nastics classes  are  offered  year-round 
;j  at  beginner  and  intermediate  levels, 
starting  with  6-year-olds, 
j “We  also  have  three  classes  that 

I are  for  ages  4 and  5,”  said  Debbie 
Clarke,  one  of  the  gymnastics  instruc- 
tors. “They  start  with  exercises  for 
flexibility  and  endurance.” 

' At  Fort  Bragg,  children  aged  3 

I through  5 can  also  take  gymnastics, 
and  swimming  lessons  are  available  for 
6-month-old  to  5-year-old  children,  ac- 
cording to  Eckhardt. 

The  Youth  Activities  office 
conducts  swimming  instmction  for  post 
schools.  “We  go  to  the  schools  and 
pick  up  every  fourth  grader  on  Fort 
Bragg,”  Eckhardt  said.  “That’s  roughly 
400  children.  We  take  them  to  the  pools 
, and  teach  them  to  swim.” 

Fort  Bragg  also  has  an  appren- 
■ ' tice  officials  program  for  teen-agers, 

I which  is  5 years  old.  “We  train  them 
in  all  aspects  of  officiating  in  different 
sports,”  Eckhardt  said.  “We  teach  them 
all  the  techniques  and  mechanics  needed 
to  officiate  in  our  sports  programs.  From 
there  we  let  them  officiate  along  with 
adults.  It  has  saved  us  money  because 
■■  we  don’t  have  to  pay  for  the  full  fee  of 


a regular  official.” 

These  apprenticeships  also  help 
keep  teen-agers  involved  in  Youth  Ac- 
tivities sports.  Many  would  otherwise 
drift  away  from  what  they  see  as  “kid- 
die sports,”  Eckhardt  said.  About  60 
teen-agers  currently  participate. 

Another  way  to  get  teen-agers 
involved  is  to  train  them  to  be  Youth 
Activities  summer  camp  counselors  and 
sports  directors.  “The  idea  is  to  take 
that  young  person  and  give  the  shy  one 
a chance  to  come  out  or  the  stronger 
one  the  chance  to  learn  how  to  share 
and  be  part  of  a team,”  said  Ted  Allen, 
Fort  Bragg  Youth  Activities  social  pro- 
gram director. 

For  those  who  want  more  than 
sports.  Youth  Activities  offers  a wide 
variety  of  other  programs.  Dance,  gui- 
tar, arts  and  crafts,  and  video  games 
are  just  a few. 

“We  have  a lot  of  different 
things  here,”  said  Tim  Brandenburg, 
Fort  Knox  recreation  director.  “We 
have  more  than  the  arcades  have.  Maybe 
we  don’t  have  as  many  video  games 
(they  have  eight),  but  we  have  pool 
tables,  pingpong,  foosball,  indoor  or 
outdoor  basketball,  volleyball  and  a 
putt-putt  golf  course.” 


The  youth  center  there  also  has 
dances,  roller  skating,  movies  and  Sun- 
day barbecues.  Occasionally,  they  of- 
fer something  a little  different. 

“Last  year  a guy  gave  me  the 
idea  to  build  a 50-foot  banana  split  and 
let  the  kids  eat  it,”  Brandenburg  said. 
“We  did  that  and  it  went  over  super.  I 
was  amazed.  I figured  they’d  knock  it 
all  over.  We  had  tables  lined  up  from 
one  end  to  the  other  and  they  really 
enjoyed  themselves!” 

At  Fort  Bragg,  children  aren’t 
the  only  ones  who  take  part  in  the  ac- 
tivities. “While  the  facility  is  not  being 
used  in  the  morning,  we  run  classes  for 
the  mothers,”  Eckhardt  said.  “We  of- 
fer yoga,  aerobics  and  tennis. 

“The  mothers  like  the  youth  fa- 
cility because  they  don’t  like  running 
around  and  doing  exercises  in  their  leo- 
tards at  the  base  gym,  where  there  are 
a lot  of  soldiers.  They  become  very 
familiar  with  our  facilities  and  their 
children  are  involved  here,  so  they  feel 
comfortable.” 

Adults  play  a large  role  in  Youth 
Activities  on  all  posts.  The  small  paid 
staffs  could  never  handle  the  program 
alone.  “There’s  always  been  a large 
volunteer  base.  Without  it,  the  program 
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could  never  go.”  Bradshaw  said. 

“There’s  a lot  of  parent  in- 
volvement here  at  Knox,”  Pack  said. 
“There  has  to  be  for  this  program  to 
work.  Without  volunteers,  we’d  be  in 
a lot  of  trouble.  We  have  a lot  of  ded- 
icated parents  who’ll  go  out  and  do 
anything  necessary  — getting  the  lields 
or  equipment  ready,  and  helping  take 
registration.  If  you  ask  them,  they’ll 
come  in  and  help  you.” 

Beth  Sanders,  soccer  commis- 
sioner at  Knox,  has  worked  as  a vol- 
unteer since  her  son,  Thomas,  began 
playing  soccer  six  years  ago. 

“I  hnd  other  volunteers,  pre- 
pare schedules  and  see  that  the  season 
runs  smoothly,”  she  said.  Sanders  vol- 
unteers her  time  because  she  feels  what 
the  kids  learn  is  just  as  important  as 
how  much  fun  they  have.  “The  most 
important  thing  we  teach  the  kids  here 
is  sportsmanship,”  she  said. 

"We’re  probably  the  largest  user 
of  volunteers  in  the  Army,”  Eckhardt 
said.  "We  have  ab<iut  300  to  350  vol- 
unteers during  each  season,  and  that’s 
just  for  sports.  Most  of  our  social-pro- 
gram volunteers  are  teen-agers.  We 
probably  have  about  100  teen-agers  in- 
volved there.” 


The  major  units  at  Bragg  also 
support  sports  programs  by  providing 
league  presidents  and  commissi(»ners 
and  people  w ho  help  mark  off  the  field, 
according  to  Eckhardt.  "The  number 
of  people  involved  in  making  this  pro- 
gram work  is  astronomical,”  he  said. 

Although  yxxj  can’t  always  please 
everyone.  Youth  Activities  offices  try. 
"We  have  basically  three  groups  we  have 
to  please.”  lickhardt  said.  "They’re  the 
children,  the  parents  and  the  command. 
So  we  try  to  find  out  what  they  want  by 
doing  surveys  — finding  out  what  the 
command  and  parents  have  an  interest  in 
— and  we  talk  to  the  kids.  That  gives 
us  a pretty  good  feel  for  whether  or  not 
there  is  enough  interest  to  offer  a certain 
program.” 

Kim  Bryant.  13,  until  recently 
had  never  been  involved  in  any  youth 
activities  although  she  has  lived  at 
Bragg  for  five  years.  Her  friends  told 
her  about  a jazz-dance  class  offered  by 
Youth  Activities.  She  now  takes  the 
class  one  hour  each  week.  "I  thought 
it  would  be  fun  so  1 just  tried  it  this 
year,”  she  said.  “It  has  been  fun.” 

Bryant  and  her  friends  Joni 
Caldwell  and  Sheletta  Williams  come 
to  the  center  after  school  to  practice  for 


an  upcoming  jazz  recital  they  ’ll  give 
for  the  class. 

Caldwell.  12.  has  been  in- 
voUed  in  jazz  dance  for  sesen  years. 
“It’s  just  the  movenient  of  it  I like,” 
she  sakJ.  "I  always  wanted  to  do  dances 
like  they  do  on  ‘Fame.’  ” 

“Everybody  told  me  it  would 
be  fun.”  said  Williams.  13.  ”1  thought 
I was  going  to  come  here  and  do  w hat 
the  ‘Fame’  dancers  were  doing,  but 
you’ve  got  to  practice  ai»d  practice.  I 
know  what  they  go  through  now.  Just 
this  link  routine  we’re  doing  is  hard 
for  me.  It’s  really  hard  work.” 

Just  as  it  takes  really  hard  work 
to  learn  to  dance,  it  also  takes  hard 
work  for  the  volunteers  and  staff  at 
Youth  Activities  to  make  the  program 
a success. 

If  the  levels  of  participation  are 
any  measure.  Youth  .Activities  has  been 
very  successful.  In  fiscal  1981.  the  last 
time  the  Army  kept  tabs,  eligible  chil- 
dren participated  in  Youth  Activities 
programs  a total  of  nearly  15  million 
times. 

A lot  of  Youth  Activities 
professionals,  active  p>arents  and  vol- 
unteers are  making  sure  that  Army  kids 
have  wholesome  fun.  □ 


Above,  flexibility  and  endurance  are  just  two  of  the  things  youngsters  aged 
4 and  5 must  learn  In  their  beginner's  gymnastics  class  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky.  • 
Right,  Youth  Activities  judo  class  members  demonstrate  hold  and  throwing 
techniques  for  other  students  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
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Child  abuse  is  a major  problem  in 

the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  million  children  are  abused  and 
neglected  each  year;  some  2,000  die. 
That’s  six  a day,  or  one  child  every 
four  hours. 

There  were  304  child  abuse 
cases  reported  in  1981  to  the  Army 
Crime  Records  Center,  but  this  may 
be  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Experts 
both  in  and  out  of  the  military  agree 
that  child  abuse  is  one  of  the  most 
under-reported  crimes. 

Child  abuse  usually  develops 
in  families  under  a high  level  of  stress. 
Abusive  physical  and  sexual  behav- 
ior often  starts  at  a low  level  and, 
over  time,  may  grow  in  both  intensity 
and  frequency.  The  only  way  to  pre- 
vent the  crime  and  protect  children 
from  serious  injury  or  death  is  to  de- 
tect the  problem  early.  To  do  this, 
public  awareness  of  the  problem  is 
necessary. 

A wide  range  of  abuse  and 
neglect  situations  exist.  Some  are 
easily  recognized  and  are  treatable. 
Others,  such  as  emotional  abuse,  are 
only  now  being  recognized.  Basi- 
cally, four  forms  of  child  abuse  exist: 

• Physical  abuse  is  the  non- 
accidental  injury  of  a child.  Any  injury 


that  requires  medical  treatment  is 
outside  the  range  of  normal  correc- 
tive measures. 

Any  punishment  that  involves 
hitting  with  a closed  fist  or  instru- 
ment, kicking,  inflicting  burns,  or 
throwing  or  pushing  the  child  repre- 
sents child  abuse. 

• Physical  neglect  is  failure  to 
provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  a 
child,  including  medical  care,  nour- 
ishment, clothing,  supervision  and 
housing. 

• Sexual  abuse  is  exploita- 
tion of  a child  for  the  sexual  gratifi- 
cation of  an  adult.  Abuse  may  in- 
clude rape,  incest,  fondling  of  the 
genitals,  or  exhibitionism. 

• Emotional  abuse  or  neglect 
is  excessive,  aggressive  or  unrea- 
sonable behavior  that  places  de- 
mands on  a child  to  perform  beyond 
his  or  her  capabilities.  Sometimes 
emotional  abuse  is  not  what  a parent 
does  but  what  the  parent  doesn’t  do. 
Children  who  receive  no  love,  no 
care,  no  support  and  no  guidance  will 
carry  those  scars  into  adulthood. 

Children  who  are  abused  sel- 
dom report  the  abuse.  They  seem  to 
instinctively  feel  that  injuries  inflicted 
by  their  parents  are  something  of 


which  to  be  ashamed.  The  children 
often  think  they  are  to  blame  for  the 
situation  rather  than  the  abusive 
parent. 

Misconceptions  and  myths 
surround  child  abuse.  The  tragedy  is 
that  believing  them  may  delay  the 
end  of  a bad  situation  until  it  has 
grown  worse. 

One  myth  says  abuse  cannot 
be  taking  place  because  the  child’s 
brothers  and  sisters  are  never  in- 
jured (or  sexually  assaulted).  The  fact 
is  that  abusive  parents  commonly 
abuse  only  one  child  in  a multi-child 
family.  If  that  child  leaves  (is  killed, 
put  in  a foster  home,  etc.),  however, 
the  next  child  in  line  often  starts  to 
suffer  abuse. 

Another  myth  has  it  that  abuse 
occurs  only  in  low-income  families. 
In  fact,  abuse  can  and  does  occur  in 
families  throughout  the  whole  social 
and  economic  spectrum. 

Many  believe  that  “dirty  old 
men”  with  candy  pose  the  biggest 
sexual  assault  threat  to  children.  But 
in  76  percent  of  the  Army  cases,  the 
offender  was  a parent,  babysitter,  or 
friend  of  the  family.  In  only  24  per- 
cent was  a stranger  involved.  Most 
of  the  incidents  involving  strangers 
were  indecent  exposures  rather  than 
physical  attacks. 

And,  finally,  many  people  be- 
lieve it’s  hard  to  prove  that  a physical 
injury  is  not  accidental.  However,  fo- 
rensic scientists  using  today’s  mod- 
ern techniques  can  tell  intentional  in- 
juries from  accidental  ones  with  a high 
degree  of  certainty. 

The  literature  on  child  abuse 
is  growing  rapidly.  Individuals  or 
agencies  who  need  additional  infor- 
mation on  a particular  aspect  of  the 
problem  are  encouraged  to  contact 
the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect,  P.O.  Box  1182,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20013. 

For  more  direct  and  immedi- 
ate guidance  and  information,  con- 
tact your  local  Department  of  Social 
Services.  — DARNEWS 
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grew 
Matteson. 


he  cabinelmaker’s  craft  has  been 
traditionally  a male  occupation 
or  hobby.  But  one  Amiy  wife 
at  b’ort  Jackson.  S.C.,  has  bro- 
ken the  mold. 

“My  dad’s  a carpenter,  so  I 
up  around  wood.”  said  Judy 
Hut  it  wasn’t  until  we  came 


tt)  bort  Jackson  that  I started  to  wt>rk 
with  it.  We  got  a piece  of  antique  fur- 
niture that  needed  refinishing,  so  I wan- 
dered i)ver  tt>  the  post  wiHKlcraft  shop 
for  help  and  advice.’’ 

Joe  Hutchinson,  a shop  em- 
ployee. t(H>k  her  under  his  wing  and 
taught  her  the  basics. 


“••\nd  I said.  ‘Hey.  this  is 
fun.’  ’’  Matteson  noted  with  a laugh. 
The  Mattesons  have  lived  on  Fort  Jack- 
son  for  aKnit  three  years.  In  that  tinn*. 
she  has  adinished  several  Kxikcascs. 


CAPTAIN  ROBERT  MATTESON  li  Ih*  pubHc  altMn  ol- 
t*c0t  ol  (tx  1 20th  Army  R»Mrv«  Comnutnd.  Fort  Jack- 
ton.  S.C. 
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two  desks,  two  oak  swivel  chairs,  a 
sideboard  and  kitchen  cabinets.  With 
Hutchinson’s  guidance,  she  graduated 
to  woodcrafting  and  furniture  making. 

To  feed  her  hobby,  she  began 
amassing  a wood  collection.  At  least 
once  a week,  she  goes  to  the  property 
disposal  office  at  either  Fort  Jackson  or 
nearby  Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  There  she 
scrounges  through  the  broken  furniture 
and  scrap  woodpiles.  She  sometimes 
trundles  home  with  the  family  station 
wagon  and  a rooftop  luggage  carrier 
stuffed  with  oak,  maple  and  walnut  — 
items  the  government  said  are  junk. 

“My  husband  told  me  one  day 
that  Fd  better  get  cracking  and  use  some 
of  my  wood  because  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  hauling  scrap  around.  He  said 
we’d  be  overweight  with  our  shipping 
allowance,’’  she  said. 

Matteson  never  has  fewer  than 
three  projects  going  at  the  same  time. 
“While  one  piece  is  drying,  either  from 
being  glued  together  or  from  being 
stained,  1 have  time  to  work  on  some- 
thing else,’’  she  said. 

She  has  made  display  cases  for 
her  husband,  bookcases  from  old  bed 
headboards  and  footboards,  kitchen 
chopping  blocks  and  mirror  frames.  A 
coffee  table  she  built  was  an  Air  Force 
couch  in  a previous  life.  Over  the  past 


two  years  she  has  made  Christmas  pres- 
ents for  relatives  and  neighborhood 
children. 

“She  has  gone  from  needing  a 
lot  of  assistance  to  practically  none, 
and  she’s  doggone  good,’’  Hutchinson 
said.  “She  has  a lot  of  determination 
and  plans  out  what  she’s  going  to  do. 
Fd  certainly  give  her  a recommenda- 
tion, if  she  wanted  to  get  a job. 

“Her  finished  products  are  al- 
ways very  good,  and  her  work  seemed 
to  interest  a lot  of  women  who  came 
around  the  shop  when  she  was  work- 
ing. It’s  possible  she  has  had  a lot  to 
do  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  who  come  to  the  shop  to  work. 
When  she  first  started  coming,  she  was 
the  only  woman  here.’’ 

Matteson  spends  three  to  four 
hours  a week  at  the  post  woodworking 
craft  shop.  “They  have  everything  you 
need  to  work  with,  and  the  people,  like 
Joe,  are  very  helpful,’’  she  said. 

Her  hobby  has  helped  to  furnish 
the  family  home,  gained  her  the  respect 
of  neighbors  and  given  her  added  self- 
confidence. 

“I  wish  I had  the  talent  and  pa- 
tience Judy  has.  I don’t  know  how  she 
does  it,’’  said  Jan  Redden,  a neighbor 
and  friend. 

Judy  has  also  put  her  skills  to 


use  in  the  Cub  Scouts.  She’s  a den 
mother  and  has  two  sons  who  are  Cubs. 
Last  Christmas  she  rummaged  through 
her  wood  collection  for  suitable  oak 
scraps,  trucked  the  den  to  the  craft  shop 
and  guided  the  Cubs  through  a project 
— cutting  boards  to  give  to  their  moms. 

Matteson  has  earned  more  than 
$300  in  pocket  money  for  her  work. 
She  doesn’t  seek  it.  Work  finds  her. 
She  made  a glass-fronted  display  case 
for  her  husband’s  awards.  After  the  oohs 
and  aahs  subsided  at  the  office,  she  had 
orders  for  six  more. 

Some  parts  of  the  Matteson 
house  may  look  like  a cabinetmaker’s 
warehouse  — wood  in  closets,  under 
beds  and  in  the  basement.  She  does, 
after  all,  have  to  keep  the  inventory  up 
to  meet  her  needs.  She  said  she  has 
branched  out  from  the  property  dis- 
posal junk  piles  to  new  sources. 

There  was  the  time  she  backed 
the  car  up  to  the  family  shed  to  unload 
her  latest  booty.  Out  came  heavy,  2- 
inch-thick  boards.  Her  husband  pro- 
tested loudly. 

“They’re  the  sides  of  a pool  ta- 
ble,’’ she  said.  “I  can’t  wait  to  start 
stripping  down  the  surface  to  see  the 
grain  in  the  wood.  Sometimes  I’m  sur- 
prised at  what  I find.’’ 

So  is  her  family.  □ 
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MSgl  Gone  Tacken 


Roy  Rogers:  Trigger  Happy 


Wearing  mud  spat- 
tered boots  and  a new  Stet- 
son. Roy  Rogers  mounted 
Trigger. 

"She's  tired  today,  but 
I think  she'll  make  it  up."  he 
said.  The  blades  started  ro- 
tating, the  engine  fired  up  and 
CWO  3 Roy  Rogers,  Com- 
pany A.  268th  Attack  Heli- 
copter Battalion.  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  lifted  Trigger,  his 
Cobra  gunship,  off  the 
ground. 

"I  get  lots  of  ribbing 
about  my  name,  but  I live  with 
it  pretty  well,"  Rogers  said. 
"It's  got  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. It's  an  easy 
name  to  remember  when  you 
do  something  right.  But.  it's 
also  easy  to  remember  when 
there  is  a detail  to  do.  Rog- 
ers will  do  it.'  is  a common 
phrase  around  here." 

Rogers  was  decked 
out  in  Western  duds  for  his 
campaign  to  be  elected  sher- 


iff of  the  Officers  Wives  Club 
"Roundup  Night"  fundraiser. 

As  the  sun  set  in  the 
west.  Roy  Rogers  rode  off  on 
his  faithful  friend  Trigger  to 
fire  his  guns  on  the  range  of 
nearby  Yakima.  — PFC  Dean 
Sparks 


SFC  Lester  N.  "Nick" 
Nicholson  keeps  a fleet  of 
airplanes  in  his  backyard. 
When  he  flies  them,  he  never 
leaves  the  ground. 

Nicholson,  assigned 
to  the  Communications  Sys- 
tems Agency,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth. N.J.,  builds  and  flies 
model  radio-controlled  air- 
craft in  his  spare  time. 

He  has  constructed 
scale  models  of  the  1930s- 
vintage  J-3  Piper  Cub  and  the 
more  modern  Pitts  Sp>ecial 
aerobatic  plane  as  well  as 
several  other  aircraft.  He 
knows  more  about  how  to 
keep  the  50  to  100  mph 
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planes  airborne  than  many  I 
nxidel  airplane  buffs.  Nichot-  I 
son.  a 16-year  Army  veteran, 
has  served  10  years  as  an 
air  traffic  controllef  arxf  has 
logged  about  600  hours  of 
flying  time  as  a civilian  pulot.  I 

The  36-year-okJ  from  | 
East  Milliixx:Ket.  Maine,  said  : 
his  interest  in  flying  dates 
back  to  the  early  1 950s  when 
he  was  a youngster.  | 

Nicholson  began  glu- 
ing model  curplanes  together 
when  he  was  only  eight.  Be-  j 
fore  long  he  was  flying  them. 

"Most  people  use  their 
spare  time  for  hobbies.”  he 
said.  "I  find  time  to  work  on 
my  airplanes."  — Henry 
Kearney 

Some  people  like  to 
hunt  ducks:  others  like  to  eat  I 
them.  Lt  Col.  George  E. 
Durham,  Engineer  Water- 
ways Experiment  Station, 
Vicksburg.  Miss.,  likes  to  im- 
mortalize them  in  wood 
carvings. 

"The  first  duck  I did 
was  a little  hobby  kit.”  he  said. 
That  was  in  1979.  He  didn't 
attempt  another  until  he  went  I 

Nicholson:  Clear  for  Take  off 
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Betty  Raner 


Durham:  Ducks  Hobby 


Graves:  MARS  Bound 


to  a duck  carving  show  in  Oc- 
tober 1 981  and  saw  the  work 
of  world-class  carvers.  “That 
really  fired  me  up  to  get 
started  on  some  real  good 
ones,”  Durham  said. 

Since  then,  Durham 
has  carved  more  than  40  var- 
ious types  of  ducks.  He  uses 
a band  saw,  power  senders, 
knives,  chisels  and  a lot  of 
“elbow  grease”  to  make  a 
duck  decoy  from  a block  of 
wood. 

He  hopes  to  enter 
some  of  his  decoys  in  water- 
fowl  competition  in  the  future. 
But  for  now,  he  is  content  with 
transforming  blocks  of  wood 
into  beautiful  works  of  art.  — 
Wayne  Stroupe 


One  of  the  three  fe- 


male command  sergeants 
major  on  active  duty  with  the 
U.S.  Army  has  been  named 
commandant  of  the  7th  Sig- 
nal Brigade’s  Noncommis- 
sioned Officer  Academy, 
Mannheim,  West  Germany. 
CSM  Blanca  E.  Varela  is  the 
first  woman  commandant  in 
the  history  of  the  NCO 
Academy. 

Varela  had  been  the 
command  sergeant  major  of 
the  1 St  Battalion,  Academy  of 
Health  Sciences,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  for  the  past 
two  years. 

A veteran  of  24  years’ 
service,  she  has  served  as  a 
first  sergeant,  a sergeant 
major  and  a command  ser- 
geant major.  She  said  she 
has  encountered  no  special 


Varela:  “Proud  and  Honored” 


problems  because  she  is  a 
woman. 

Valera  said  she  is 
“married  to  the  Army.” 

“I  have  dedicated  my 
life  to  the  Army  and  have  al- 
ways put  it  first,”  she  said. 
“However,  I have  absolutely 
no  regrets  and  I would  make 
the  same  choice  today  that  I 
made  in  1959  when  I enlisted 
in  the  Army.”  — Paul  Stoll 


He’s  an  1 1 -year-old 
with  grown-up  ambitions  and 
a mind  to  accomplish  them. 

He’s  also  the  young- 
est known  Military  Affiliated 
Radio  System  operator  in- 
volved with  the  military. 

Dan  Graves  II,  a 
fourth  grader,  has  a com- 
puter and  radio  room  that 
would  ovenwhelm  most  peo- 
ple. In  there  are  four  com- 
puters and  various  radios, 
televisions  and  other  equip- 
ment. He  knows  how  to  han- 
dle each  component. 

Despite  his  age. 
Graves  received  a waiver 
from  the  Army  Communica- 
tions Command  allowing  him 
to  be  a MARS  operation. 

“When  Dan  went  to 
get  his  license,  everyone  else 
must  have  been  in  their  thir- 
ties, and  here  he  was  just  a 
little  boy,”  said  his  father,  SFC 
Dan  Graves,  an  air  traffic 
controller  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

“The  woman  who 
graded  his  test  checked  it 
three  times  to  make  sure  he 
had  passed  it.  When  she  fi- 


nally finished  and  told  him  that 
he  had  passed,  he  said  ‘I 
know  it,’  and  walked  off. 

“There  was  this  big 
fellow  behind  him  who  flunked 
the  test  by  two  points.  After 
the  lady  told  the  big  fellow 
that,  Dan  turned  around  and 
said,  ‘If  you  had  studied,  you 
could  have  passed  it  too.’  ” 

Because  of  his  mental 
abilities,  Dan’s  father  en- 
courages him  in  anything  he 
wants  to  do. 

“He’s  asked  to  go  to 
military  school  and  be  al- 
lowed to  study  electronics, 
but  that’s  a little  hard  to  af- 
ford,” Graves  said.  “Right 
now  his  biggest  ambition  is 
military  school  and  being  an 
astronaut.  We’ll  always  en- 
courage him  in  what  he  wants 
to  do.”  — Sgt.  Christina  Dolan 
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Cassady 

Gene  Harper 


NIGHTS  and  weekends  — prime  time  to  make 
long  distance  calls  cheaply  or  to  catch  your  breath 
from  another  rapid-fire  day.  Nights  and  week- 
ends — prime  time  for  one  free-lance  artist  to 
etch,  sketch  and  stretch  his  ideas  into  cartoons. 

Most  people  know  John  R.  Cassady  11 
(“That’s  my  real  name’’)  as  “Cassady,’’  profes- 
sional cartoonist,  whose  works  have  appeared 
in  85  publications,  according  to  his  own  esti- 
mates. He  counts  magazines  as  diverse  as  Field 
Stream,  Family  Circle,  SOLDIERS  and  the 
weekly  “National  Enquirer’’  among  his  credits. 

There  is  another  side  to  Cassady,  though, 
which  most  readers  don’t  know  about.  For  the 
past  21  years,  this  Cassady  has  worn  an  Army 
uniform.  He’s  Lt.  Col.  John  R.  Cassady  11,  pro- 
fessor of  military  science  to  290  ROTC  cadets 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Martin,  Tenn. 

“For  a long  time  no  one  has  really  known 
that  this  guy  who  publishes  cartoons  in  national 
magazines  is  also  an  Army  officer,’’  Cassady 
said.  “I’ve  talked  to  civic  groups  and  clubs,  and 
they  always  find  it  fascinating  that  an  Army 
officer  could  also  be  a cartoonist.  It’s  sort  of 
unusual.’’  The  Cartoonists  Guild  — made  up  of 
about  275  of  the  nation’s  top  magazine  car- 
toonists, by  his  estimate  — seems  to  agree  with 
him. 

“Most  guild  cartoonists  have  served  as 
enlisted  people,  and  many  of  them  would  swear 
up  and  down  that  they  were  the  world’s  worst 
soldier,  sailor  or  airman,”  Cassady  mused.  The 
only  exception  he  cites  is  Mort  Walker,  “Beetle 
Bailey’’  creator  and  former  Army  officer. 

Cassady ’s  Army  career  has  been  far  re- 
moved from  the  artist’s  drawing  board:  He’s 
infantry.  His  soldierly  skills  include  ranger 
training  and  qualification  as  a master  parachut- 
ist. He  is  also  Special  Forces  qualified. 
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"It's  10  o’clock.  Do  you  know  where  you  are?" 


"Did  you  ever  have  one  of  those  days  when  every- 
thing you  did  went  wrong?" 


Ca.ssad\  has  seen  dul>  in  (he  82nd  Air- 
borne Division,  the  5lh  and  10th  Special  Forces 
groups  and  W ill  Airborne  Corps  headquarters. 
He's  been  a platoon  leader,  company  com- 
mander and  battalion  executive  officer.  The  vet- 
eran soldier  says  he’ll  retire  in  December.  "I 
know  for  sure  that  I'll  miss  the  service  a great 
deal."  he  volunteered  "But  I’ll  always  be  af- 
filiated. I’ll  never  break  that  tie  — I just  love  it 
ux)  much  ” 

After  retirement,  he  has  set  his  sights  on 
a second  career  in  graphic  arts,  with  speciali- 
zation in  humorous  illustrations  and  cartooning. 
He  expects  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  art  and  mi- 
nor in  business  administration  to  help.  His  ex- 
perience as  a cartovmist  is  sure  to  help  him  loo. 

"I’ve  been  cartooning  all  my  life,  since 
my  earliest  days  in  grammar  scIhx)I.’’  he  said. 
"I  don’t  have  a favorite  subject.  1 look  at  life 
as  it  comes  along.  I pick  out  things  that  arc 
funny  and  exaggerate  them  in  some  ca.ses."  he 
said.  "In  other  cases  1 piorlray  them  a little  bit 
differently. 

"I  do  a lot  of  general  humor,  but  my 
time  and  experience  in  the  Army  has  helped  me 
appreciate  the  humor  that  we  have  in  military 
society  — more  than  people  who  don’t  have  that 
experience.  I’ve  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  zero  in  on  Army  humor” 

Cassady  doesn’t  remember  w hen  his  car- 
toons started  showing  up  in  SOl-DIERS.  ‘Ml’s 
been  a lot  of  years,  I know.”  he  quipped. 

He  says  he  tries  to  keep  a lot  of  cartoons 
in  the  mail  and  out  in  front  of  editors  all  over 
the  country.  "I’m  talking  abiHit  a tlxvusand  pieces 
of  art  in  front  of  somebixly’s  eyes  at  all  limes." 

Little  of  this  is  military-oriented  mate- 
rial, though,  for  strictly  business  reasons.  Mil- 
itary cartixms  have  a limited  audience,  but  gen- 
eral humor  can  be  recycled  to  several  different 
publications,  and,  "by  golly,  eventually  simw- 
one  will  purchase  it."  he  said. 

If  some  of  Cassady’s  cartixms  don’t  sell 
quickly,  neither  are  they  created  overnight. 
“Pnxluction  isn’t  what  takes  long."  he  said. 
"The  problem  is  getting  the  idea.  You  may  go 
through  10  or  l.*>  sketches  before  you  gel  some- 
thing worth  doing  in  ink.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  come  through  w ith  something  the  first 
time  and  go  with  it."  Cassady  says  the  color 
cartixm  featured  on  the  preceding  pages  lixik 
afxuit  six  months  to  complete. 

Cassady’s  ideas  come  from  his  obser- 
vations. something  he  says  all  cartixvnisls  have 
in  common,  along  with  the  ability  to  record 
them  in  a humorous  way.  ‘M  don’t  try  to  make 
statements  — I’m  not  a political  or  editorial 
cartixniist.  I try  to  entertain  the  reader  so  he’ll 
have  a gixxl  laugh  or  smile."  □ 
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Laboratory  at  Fitzsimons  Army  Medical  Center  recently  were 
treated  to  an  air-freight  lunch  when  a co-worker  returned  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  700  hamburgers. 

According  to  Peter  Sipowicz,  many  of  his  co-workers 
hadn’t  had  a White  Castle  hamburger  in  years.  There  are  no 
such  stands  in  Colorado  or  any  place  west  of  St.  Louis,  where 
the  lab  was  originally.  “Several  of  the  workers  used  to  get  the 
hamburgers  for  lunch,”  Sipowicz  said.  “So  we  decided  to  order 
some  by  using  an  express  mail  service." 

Rudy  Grant,  another 
lab  employee,  works  for  an 
airline  in  the  evenings.  “We 
took  a survey  and  found  out 
the  people  here  wanted  600 
hamburgers.  To  me,  that  was 
enthusiasm  enough  to  go  to 
St.  Louis  and  get  them  what 
they  wanted.” 

So  with  money  and  or- 
der in  hand.  Grant  left  for  St. 

Louis.  The  managers  of  the 
White  Castle  nearest  the  St. 

Louis  airport  had  been  noti- 
fied that  he  was  coming.  The 
burgers  had  been  frozen  and 
neatly  packed  when  he  ar- 
rived. He  brought  them  back 
using  the  compartments  that 
are  used  to  keep  passenger 
food  and  drinks  cold. 

When  the  burgers 
were  ready  to  be  unpacked 
and  heated  in  a microwave 
oven,  a crowd  of  hungry  ci- 
vilian and  military  technicians 
was  ready  to  collect  the  air- 
freight lunch. 

“These  hamburgers 
are  smaller  than  regular 
burgers — small  and  square,” 

Grant  said.  “They’re  two-bite 
hamburgers,  with  a distinct 
taste.” 

When  asked  what 
could  top  700  St.  Louis  ham- 
burgers flown  to  Denver,  one 
employee  replied,  “Well, 

Grant’s  airline  has  service  to 
Tokyo.  Would  it  harm  Japa- 
nese-American  relations  if 
someone  from  Fitzsimons 
walked  into  a shop  on  the 
Ginza  and  ordered  sukiyaki 
for  a thousand  to  go?”— Sp4 
Victoria  Harbin 
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2nd  Viet  Vet  Memorial 


ANGEL  FIRE,  N.M.  — Vietnam  veterans  now  have  two  na- 
tional memorials.  Besides  the  memorial  in  Washington,  D.C., 
another  was  dedicated  in  Angel  Fire  on  Memorial  Day. 

Victor  Westphal  and  his  family  built  the  memorial  in 
memory  of  their  son.  Marine  1st  Lt.  David  Westphal,  and  12 
of  his  comrades  who  were  killed  in  an  ambush  during  the  war. 
Dedication  events  included  a candlelight  vigil  for  those  still 
listed  as  missing  in  action. 

The  Westphals  recently  deeded  the  memorial  and  its 
five-acre  site  to  a newly  formed  non-profit  organization.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Vietnam  Veterans  National  Memo- 
rial, Inc. 

Future  plans  include  a visitors’  center  and  full  acces- 
sibility features  for  the  handicapped. 


Self-Help  First  Aid 

WILMINGTON,  Del.  — Non-medical  soldiers  in  the  Delaware 
National  Guard  are  being  trained  as  unit  aidmen  to  ensure  that 
each  unit  has  emergency  health  care  people  available.  Soldiers 
are  selected  by  their  unit  commanders  and  attend  training  ses- 
sions on  three  successive  drill  weekends.  Each  unit  is  required 
to  have  at  least  two  aidmen  certified  by  the  Delaware  Guard. 

They’re  taught  skills  needed  to  provide  emergency  first 
aid  for  injuries  and  illnesses  such  as  heart  attacks,  burns,  shock 
and  fractures. 

Graduates  are  also  certified  by  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation as  basic  life  supporters. 

The  specially  trained  soldiers  also  may  be  used  to  teach 
and  review  the  basic  first  aid  skills  that  all  soldiers  are  required 
to  learn.  — Sp4  Susan  A.  Redden-Bailey 
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News  Stories  from  Army  Posts  Around  the  World 


Long  Distance  Lunch 

AURORA,  Colo. — The  employees  in  the  Optical  Fabrication 


FORT  JACKSON,  S.C.— 

Fort  Jackson’s  2nd  Basic 
Training  Brigade  played  host 
to  1 ,200  Olympians  in  May. 

The  Olympians  visited 
for  the  Special  Olympics 
Spring  Games,  the  largest 
ever  held  in  the  state.  Special 
Olympics  is  a year-round 
program  providing  sports 
training  and  competition  for 
handicapped  children  and 
adults  of  all  skill  levels. 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  Dave 
DeDonato,  events  director, 
said  that  the  games  were  ex- 
panded to  reach  more  peo- 
ple this  year. 

Competition  included 
bowling,  Frisbee  throwing, 
gymnastics,  soccer,  track  and 
field,  volleyball,  swimming 
and  wheelchair  events. 

As  the  official  host,  the 
brigade  was  in  charge  of  co- 
ordination and  staff  supervi- 
sion. “A  cross-section  of  the 
brigade  worked  with  the  ci- 
vilian community,”  said  Maj. 
Don  Allen,  brigade  opera- 
tions officer.  “Everybody 
worked  together.” 

The  brigade’s  9th  Bat- 
talion set  up  an  Olympic  Vil- 
lage and  provided  people  and 
logistical  support  for  registra- 
tion, housing,  meals  and 
security. 

Soldiers  from  basic 
training  units  and  wives  of 
Fort  Jackson  soldiers  acted 
as  “buggers,”  offering  en- 
couragement and  congratu- 
lations to  the  athletes.— 
Peggy  Wilhelm 
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Courtesy  DAV 


THEPRKES 
CAN'T 
BE  BEAT 

Story  by  Maj.  Keith  Schneider 
Photos  by  Sp5  Cecil  M.  Stack  Jr. 

Some  commissaries  are  small  and  have  a grocery 
variety  to  match,  but  they’re  becoming  the  excep- 
tions. One  thing  remains  true:  The  stores  are  buck- 
stretchers  supreme. 


"THE  major  advantage  to  commissary 
shopping  is  price.”  said  MSgt.  Steve 
Day.  "We  figured  it  out  once,  about  a 
year  ago.  On  an  average  $200  pur- 
cha.se,  we  saved  about  $47.” 

And  that’s  the  last  word;  money. 
Soldiers  and  their  families  may  have  a 
lot  to  say  about  commissaries  — not 
all  of  it  good  — but  they  keep  coming 
back  because  of  one  indisputable  fact; 
The  prices  can’t  be  beat. 

Commissaries  were  originally 
established  at  remote  outposts  to  pro- 
vide food  and  other  essentials  to  sol- 
diers at  prices  they  could  afford.  The 
stores  still  serve  that  purpose.  They  of- 
fer quality  at  rea.sonable  prices  and  are 
one  of  the  best  deals  in  the  Army’s 
package  of  benefits. 

The  deal,  like  a basket  of  straw- 
berries, has  a few  damaged  fruit.  When 
compared  to  large  supermarkets,  many 
commissaries  are  cramped,  have  long 
checkout  lines  and  offer  less  variety. 
Things  are  looking  up,  though. 

During  the  past  12  months,  the 
Army  has  opened  new  commissaries  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  Fort 
Helvoir,  Va.,  and  Kit/.ingen,  West  Cler- 
many.  A new  store  is  being  built  at  Fort 
l.eavenworth,  Kan.  Other  new  stores 
are  scheduled  at  20  installations  — II 
of  them  overseas  — and  major  reno- 
vations are  slated  at  seven  others. 

"Wc  think  our  stt)re  is  a pn)- 
tolypc  ci)mmissary,”  said  Robert  L. 
Waterhouse,  Fort  Belvoir  commissary 
officer.  "For  instance,  we  were  the  sec- 
ond in  the  Army  to  have  the  computer 
scanning  system.  We  feel  the  .scanner 


is  more  accurate.  There  is  less  chance 
for  error.”  The  scanner  reads  the  Uni- 
versal Price  Code  on  a product  and  au- 
tomatically rings  up  the  price. 

The  scanner  also  reduces  wait- 
ing times.  An  experienced  scanner  op- 
erator can  handle  about  32  items  per 
minute  while  the  conventional  cash 
register  is  about  26.  Then  too.  the  Fort 
Belvoir  store  has  more  check-out  lines 
than  before,  which  gives  Waterhouse 
flexibility  he  used  to  only  dream  about. 

Depending  on  customer  traffic, 
he  remarked,  he  can  open  lines  to  keep 
waiting  times  down.  He  likes  to  keep 
the  average  maximum  time  to  15  min- 
utes during  heavy  shopping  periods, 
such  as  paydays.  Fle’s  largely 
successful. 

"I  love  this  commissary,”  said 
an  Army  major’s  w ife  of  the  Fort  Bel- 
voir store.  “It’s  so  fast  with  the  scan- 
ner. and  you  always  know  you’re  going 
to  be  charged  the  right  price.” 

This  shopfiers’  heaven  may  be 
a ways  off  for  some  installations,  but 
even  the  oldest  commissary  with  the 
narrowest  aisles,  smallest  selection  and 
longest  waiting  lines  still  has  that  one 
thing  Iwal  markets  can’t  match;  riK'k- 
bottom  prices. 

"If  I couldn’t  shop  here.  I be- 
lieve I cH)uld  do  as  well  on  the  outside 
if  I used  cou[X)ns  and  watched  for  dis- 
counts and  specials.”  said  a Coast 
(iuard  ollicer’s  wife  at  Cameron  Sta- 
tion, Va.  "But  I can  use  cou[x>ns  here 
and  get  even  lower  prices.  In  my  opin- 
ion. yt)u  can’t  beat  the  commissary” 

"I  do  all  my  shopping  in  the 


commis,sar\ .”  said  an  ainnan.  "I  didn’t 
at  first,  but  I do  now.  The  commissary 
is  closer  and  almost  everything  is 
cheaper.  I’ll  probably  save  aK>ut  $20 
by  shopping  here  tixlay.” 

Commissaries  also  pass  along 
price  cuts  fmm  sendv^rs.  wtK»  often  giw 
discounts  on  new  paxlucts  and  large- 
volume  purchases.  The  stores’  "Smart 
Buy”  signs  {xunt  out  these  items  and 
list  both  the  regular  and  sale  prices 

Except  for  meat  and  prixluce. 
all  commissary  gixxls  arc  sold  at  in- 
voice price,  which  includes  stateside 
trans|xirtation  Meat  and  prxxlucv  pnees 
are  adjusted  to  make  up  for  s|x>ilage. 
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commissary  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  one  of  the  Army’s  newest,  is  a model  for  the  future.  The 
ire  has  computerized  checkout  lines  and  one  of  the  largest  varieties  of  groceries  in  the 
mmissary  system.  Other  new  stores  are  planned  stateside  and  overseas. 


shrinkage  and  trim  losses.  (For  ex- 
ample, suppose  the  commissary  buys 
1 ,000  pounds  of  beef  for  $1 ,600.  If  250 
pounds  is  bones,  fat  and  other  trim  loss, 
the  store  prices  750  pounds  of  meat  to 
return  the  original  $1,600.) 

Customers  don’t  sacrifice  qual- 
ity for  low  prices  either.  Strict  stand- 
ards are  enforced.  Produce  and  meat 
are  inspected  upon  receipt  by  installa- 
tion veterinary  staffs.  They  also  inspect 
daily  to  ensure  that  products  in  both 
the  sales  and  storage  areas  are  in  good 
condition.  Regular  sanitation  inspec- 
tions ensure  healthful  conditions 
throughout  the  stores. 


“We  also  look  for  the  infor- 
mation required  on  labels  by  the  Truth 
in  Packaging  Act,”  said  Waterhouse. 
“If  it  is  not  on  the  label,  the  goods 
don’t  come  into  the  commissary.” 

To  keep  tabs  on  prices  and 
trends,  the  Troop  Support  Agency, 
which  manages  the  Army’s  141  stores, 
conducts  a nationwide  comparison  sur- 
vey once  every  three  years. 

“The  latest  survey,  in  1981 , re- 
vealed an  average  24.91  percent  dif- 
ference between  selling  prices  in  com- 
missaries and  nearby  supermarkets,” 
said  Florence  I.  Dunn,  TSA  spokes- 
woman. “All  89  grocery,  meat  and 


produce  items  compared  were  identical 
in  brand,  grade,  size  and  type  of 
container.” 

The  store  can  offer  quality 
products  at  low  prices  because  they  have 
little  overhead.  Appropriated  funds 
cover  some  operating  costs  and  the  5 
percent  sales  surcharge  levied  at  the 
cash  register  covers  others. 

The  surcharge  is  also  a major 
customer  self-help  effort.  After  par- 
celing out  some  of  the  money  to  local 
stores  to  pay  expenses,  TSA  uses  the 
balance  for  new  store  construction  and 
renovations.  On  total  fiscal  1982  sales 
of  about  $1.5  billion,  the  stores  gen- 
erated some  $59  million  in  surcharges 
(the  rate  was  4 percent  then). 

“Every  cent  of  the  surcharge 
goes  back  to  the  customers,”  said  Frank 
J.  DeFrancesco,  commissary  officer  at 
Cameron  Station.  “It  may  not  go  back 
to  the  same  store,  but  it  all  goes  back 
to  benefit  commissary  patrons.” 

The  new  stores  may  have  the 
latest  equipment,  wider  aisles  and  more 
shelves,  but  not  necessarily  a vast  se- 
lection of  groceries.  It  is  a fact  and  an 
inconvenience  that  commissaries  don’t 
stock  all  the  nice-to-have  items  that 
many  supermarkets  do. 

Commissaries  are  restricted  in 
what  they  can  sell.  “We  gear  ourselves 
primarily  to  subsistence  items,”  De- 
Francesco  continued.  “Those  fall  into 
food  and  non-food  categories.  Non-food 
items  are  those  needed  to  maintain  the 
household,  such  as  brooms,  mops  and 
detergents.” 

Patrons  who  want  an  item  added 
to  the  shelves  can  ask  the  commissary 
officer  or  one  of  the  assistants,  or  drop 
a line  into  a store  suggestion  box.  “We 
respond  to  every  customer  sugges- 
tion,” Waterhouse  said.  “Customers 
can  make  recommendations  through  the 
post  commissary  council.  Meetings  are 
open  to  the  patrons,  and  they  are  wel- 
come to  attend.” 

Items  such  as  cosmetics,  cloth- 
ing, jewelry,  batteries,  beer  and  wine 
are  not  authorized  in  stores.  “Rec- 
ommendations and  suggestions  are 
considered  along  with  TSA’s  position 
that  stores  serve  family  subsistence 
needs,”  Dunn  said.  “Other  consider- 
ations include  the  product’s  popularity 
— how  well  it  is  likely  to  sell — and 
how  many  line-items  would  be  needed 
to  make  up  an  adequate  selection.” 
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The  SOLDiERS  Shopping  Cart 


To  get  an  idea  cH  how  much 
commissary  shoppers  save  on  var- 
ious Items.  SOLDIERS  compared 
prices  between  a commissary  and  a 
supermarket  m the  Washmglon,  D.C., 
area.  Produce  and  meat  were  com- 
parable in  size,  type  arxj  grade  at  Tho 
stores  All  other  products  <x*mpar-;<l 
were  identical  brand-narrie  items. 

The  commissary  in  this  sur- 
vey would  have  saved  the  shopper 
22  percent.  Prices  and  savings  may 
vary  in  different  locales.  — Maj.  Keith 
Schneider 


Produce 

COMM 

SM 

Old.  15  oz  can 

84 

89 

Otanget.  1 doz 

SI  44 

$1.20 

Liins  Beans.  i6  oz  can 

44 

.88 

Grapefruit,  ea 

26 

33 

Mlecetteneoue  I tame 

Lemona.  ea 

oe 

16 

Francr  OreSSOTQ  8 oz 

56 

85 

Bananas,  ea 

12 

19 

Steal  Sauce.  10  oz 

1 57 

1 83 

Tomatoes,  ea 

29 

J5 

Grape  JoSy,  32  oz 

1 43 

156 

Lettuce,  head 

.46 

79 

Sweet  Pektes,  24  oz 

\J7 

1 73 

Potatoes,  to  bs 

1 01 

1 89 

Keuthup,  32  oz 

99 

1 37 

Ontons.  3 lbs 

.59 

87 

Mustard.  9 oz 

42 

.47 

Green  Peppers,  ea 

.29 

.33 

Vegetable  0«.  48  oz 

1 78 

2 47 

Dairy 

Paper  Towets.  1 ro» 

65 

88 

MUc.  2%.  1 gal 

1.42 

1 39 

Toilel  Paper.  4 rote 

95 

1 43 

Butler.  1 b 

1 89 

215 

Facial  Tissues.  1 200-box 

76 

38 

Collage  Cheese.  2 b 

1 30 

1 69 

Dtsposable  Diapers  18  per  box 

^94 

349 

Amencan  Cheese.  12  oz 

1.47 

1 59 

Bleach.  64  oz 

.68 

69 

Eggs.  1 doz 

72 

.85 

Dish  Soap.  32  oz 

1 75 

1 89 

Ice  Cream.  gal 

1 63 

2.38 

Laundry  Soap.  5 b 4 oz 

343 

399 

Meat  (all  prx^  per  b) 

Bath  Soap.  5'4t  oz  bar 

37 

so 

Ground  Round 

1 95 

1.89 

Toothpaste.  6 4 oz 

99 

1 60 

Chuck  Roast 

1 IS 

1.39 

Spray  Deodorant  5 oz 

1 95 

279 

SirkMn  Steak 

2 85 

3.39 

Sharnpoo.  16  oz 

1 79 

2.99 

Pork  Loot  Oops 

1 59 

1.59 

AspOTn,  200  lab. 

294 

3.69 

Chickan 

46 

49 

Cicelies.  1 carton 

547 

7.59 

Bacon 

1 29 

2.09 

Flour.  5 bs 

93 

1 09 

Hot  Dogs 

1 46 

2.09 

Sugar.  5 lbs 

1 62 

1 68 

Bologna 

1.24 

1 89 

Rice,  32  oz 

1.18 

1 65 

Sausage 

1.74 

2.39 

Bread.  24  oz  loat 

49 

.72 

Frozen  Pizza 

213 

309 

Breaklasi  Oreal.  18  oz  box 

94 

1.14 

TV  Dinner 

1 49 

1 88 

Potato  Chips.  8 oz 

84 

.99 

Canned  Goods 

Crackers.  16  oz 

70 

.79 

Green  Beans,  16  oz  can 

41 

49 

Soda.  6 cans 

1.59 

1 69 

Com,  17  oz  can 

37 

49 

Frozen  Juice.  12  oz 

79 

1.18 

Sweet  Peas.  1 7 oz  can 

.37 

49 

Marshmallows.  16  oz 

39 

.87 

Soup.'  lOVr  oz  can 

.30 

35 

Tea  Bags.  48  bags 

1 28 

1 73 

Pears.  16  oz  can 

53 

69 

Sliced  Pineapples.  20  oz  can 

.70 

78 

Total 

$77  75 

$99  62 

Those  points  are  important  be- 
cause stores  are  limited  in  the  number 
of  items  they  can  .sell.  “The  normal 
number  of  line  items  is  about  4.5(K). 
However,  the  number  may  range  from 
2,5(K)  to  6.(KK),  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  commissary,”  Dunn  continued. 
Exceptions  can  be  granted  — 12  of  the 
71  stateside  stores  carry  more  than 
6,(MK)  items. 

Each  brand,  size,  style  and  lla- 
vor  of  a particular  product  is  one  line- 
item.  Eor  example,  a two-ounee  pack 
of  orange  drink  mix  is  one  item,  and 
a two-ounce  pack  of  lemon  drink  of  the 
same  brand  is  a .second.  A 2()-ouncc 
pack  of  cither  would  be  a third. 

rSA  has  five  subordinate  re- 
gional ofliccs  that  control  stores  in  their 


areas  and  maintain  a master  shopping 
list  for  liKal  commissary  officers.  An 
average  master  list  contains  some 
29.000  specific  products  a store  may 
stwk  — regional  lists  vary. 

Commissary  officers,  then,  have 
to  find  the  mix  of  prixluets,  brands, 
prices  and  sizes  that  best  suits  the  needs 
of  liK'al  shoppers.  A dud  will  tie  up 
valuable  funds  and  shelf  .space. 

Despite  their  limitations,  com- 
missaries are  such  a gixxl  deal  that  many 
outsiders  want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
savings.  The  Army  strictly  limits  com- 
mis.sary  use,  though. 

Army  Regulation  .^0-19  lists 
those  who  can  use  the  commissary 
While  you  can  buy  food  to  serve  guests 
in  your  home,  you  may  not  give  or  sell 


commissary  puirha.scs  to  anyone  who 
doesn’t  also  have  commissary  privi- 
leges \'iolalKNis  could  result  in  the  loss 
of  your  commissary  pnvileges.  ' 

“We  watch  for  unusual  pur-  1 

chases."  DeFrancesco  said,  “like  | 

someone  buying  four  brands  of  ciga-  ^ 

rettes.  or  elderly  patrons  buying  baby  | 

products.  Many  patrims  are  rtol  aware  : 
they  can’t  buy  for  others”  J 

Abusive  shopping  erodes  the  | 

integrity  of  the  commissary  privilege.  , 

Dunn  agreed.  If  widespread,  such  abuse  1 
could  jeopardize  the  stores.  As  it  so 
happens,  however,  the  future  of  com- 
missaries looks  gtxxJ  at  the  moment.  ^ 

"Personally  I don’t  feel  that  ] 
commissaries  will  ever  close  entirely.”  1 
Waterhouse  said.  “I  think  every  soldier  I 
should  he  afforded  that  benefit  no  mat- 
ter where  he  or  she  is  stationed." 

"There  is  no  reason  to  douN  ^ 

continued  congressional  support."  ^ 

Dunn  added. 

In  addition  to  the  new  Fort 
l.caven worth  store,  the  current  maji>r- 
construction  program  calls  for  new  ^ 
stores  at  Fort  Jackson.  S.C..  Fort  ( 
Meade,  .Md..  Fort  Lewis,  Wash..  R>rt  j 
Mycr.  Va..  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran-  r- 
ci.sco.  Calif.,  and  Fort  Sam  Houston. 
Texas.  Other  future  new-store  sites  in- 
clude W'est  Point,  N.Y..  Selfridge  Army 
National  Guard  Ba.se.  Mich.,  and  Fitz- 
simons  Army  .Medical  Center.  Colo. 
Overseas  sites  include  Hanau.  Fuerth. 
Patch  Barracks.  Robinson  Barracks. 
Erlangen.  Wuerzburg,  Bad  Kissingen  ^ 
and  Wildflecken.  West  Germany;  and 
Hannam  Village.  Yongsan  and  Pusan. 
South  Korea. 

Seven  current  stores  are  sched- 
uled for  renovation.  They  are  Fort 
Buchanan.  Puerto  Rico.  Fort  Irwin. 
Calif..  Fort  Bragg.  N.C..  Rm  Rucker.  { 
Ala..  Vint  Hill  Farms.  Va..  and  Car- 
lisle Barracks  and  New  Cumberland 
Amiy  Depot.  Pa. 

If  you  aren’t  a regular  commis- 
sary shopper,  you  could  save  tinK  and 
money  by  becoming  one. 

"Time  is  the  main  savings  for 
nK'."  said  Linda  Tracy,  w ife  of  an  Anny 
lieutenant  colonel,  “I  don’t  Itaw  to  shtvp 
around  for  the  bargains.  Overall,  the 
prices  here  are  lower  on  name  brands. 

If  you  are  willing  to  buy  store  brands 
and  shop  around  for  sales,  you  can 
pmhiibly  do  as  well  on  the  ixitsidc.  This 
way  you  don't  have  to  waste  your  tiiiK 
doing  that."  □ 
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The  Best  Little 

STOREHOCISE 

In  Texas,  Virginia,  Kentucky.. 


story  and  Photos  by  Faith  Faircloth 


It  may  look  like  a J.C.  Penney, 
Montgomery  Ward  or  Sears  at  first 
glance,  but  don’t  be  fooled.  The 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
is  the  most  unusual  retailer  in  the  world. 

First,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense tells  AAFES  where  it  can  build 
its  stores  and  how  big  they  can  be.  Then 
Congress  tells  it  what  to  sell,  to  whom, 
and  in  some  cases,  how  much  to  charge. 
Finally,  inspectors  general.  Congress, 
the  media,  installation  commanders  and 
AAFES  customers  tell  it  how  to  con- 
duct its  day-to-day  business. 

Still,  AAEES  manages  to  turn 
a profit.  And  every  penny  of  that  profit 
is  returned  to  its  customers.  That’s  what 
makes  AAFES  an  unusual  retailer. 

Each  year  a portion  of  AAFES 
earnings  is  used  for  renovations  and 
new  construction.  A major  portion  — 
$103  million  in  1982  — supports  mo- 


rale and  recreational  programs  at  Army 
and  Air  Force  installations. 

At  the  same  time,  AAFES  pro- 
vides customers  with  an  average  20 
percent  savings  over  outside  retailers. 
These  savings  are  confirmed  each  year 
by  an  A.C.  Nielsen  survey  which  com- 
pares brand  name  products  at  regular 
exchange  prices  with  the  same  items  at 
stores  in  the  local  community. 

“We  buy  Just  like  any  other  re- 
tailer,’’ said  Elwood  Sanders,  chief  of 


The  post  ex- 
change— then 
(above)  and 
no\w — pro- 
vides mer- 
chandise, 
service  and 
convenience 
at  a savings. 


the  Capitol  Exchange  Region,  which 
covers  the  East  Coast  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Virginia,  and  Greenland,  Can- 
ada and  the  Azores.  “We  go  to  the 
market  and  the  market  comes  to  us. 
Given  the  restrictions  we  have  to  work 
with,  I think  we  do  a good  job.  We 
think  we  have  some  of  the  latest  fash- 
ions and  the  latest  commodities  on  the 
shelf,  at  a reasonable  price.’’ 

Post  exchanges  have  come  a 
long  way  since  the  days  of  sutlers,  mer- 
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SSgl.  Terri  Wiram  Courtesy  AAFES 


chanis  u hi)  t'ollowcd  the  Army  and  sold 
provisions  from  their  wagons.  In  IXX9 
the  War  Department  authorized  post 
canteens  to  provide  the  necessities  of 
life  to  soldiers  at  isolated  posts.  These 
operated  until  1893,  when  the  War  IX*- 
partment  issued  General  Order  46, 
which  established  post  exchanges.  Un- 
til World  War  II,  these  exchanges  were 
operated  by  the  post  commander,  and 
earnings  were  spent  locally. 

In  1941  the  Army  Exchange 
Service  was  created  to  supply  a war- 
time army  from  a central  headquarters. 
All  exchanges  w'orldwide  were  merged 
into  one  large  operation.  Seven  years 
later  when  the  Air  Force  became  a sep- 
arate service,  the  operation  became 
known  as  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service. 

Just  as  the  soldier  on  the  West- 
ern frontier  probably  complained  to  the 
sutler  in  his  wagon  or  the  post  canteen 
operator  in  his  log  cabin,  today's 
AAFEUS  customers  question  the  system 
and  the  service.  A frequent  complaint 
received  by  AAEES  is:  If  the  exchange 
is  such  a good  deal,  how  come  I can 
buy  things  cheaper  downtow  n? 

“AAEES  is  sometimes  under- 
sold in  the  states  by  merchants  who  sell 
below  cost  to  attract  customers,”  re- 
plied Air  Force  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  D. 
Murray,  AAEES  commander.  “This 
‘loss  leader’  program  is  a come-on  to 
bring  customers  into  the  store.  Statis- 
tics show  customers  buy  not  only  the 
loss  leaders  but  also  large  amounts  of 
regularly  priced  merchandise.  We  don’t 
do  business  that  way.  We  can  live  with 
loss  leader  competition.  Hut  the  mb 
comes  when  our  customers  believe 
downtown  prices  arc  lower  than  AAE'liS 
across  the  board.” 

I he  latest  A.C.  Niel.sen  survey 
shows  AAld'.S  beat  downtown  prices 
on  94  |x*rcent  ol  the  items  compared 
and  was  undersold  on  only  6 percent. 

“In  addition  to  the  average  20 
percent  saved  on  brand  name  merchan- 
dise. budget  specials  offer  the  customer 


an  even  bigger  break."  said  Thomas 
Harrod.  chief  of  merchandising  for  the 
Capitol  region.  Lower-priced,  high- 
value  merchandise  from  regular  stixk 
and  special  purchases  is  selected  to  carry 
the  green  budget  special  tag. 

“We  also  take  advantage  of 
manufacturers’  voluntary  price  reduc- 
tions,” Harrod  continued.  “On  se- 
lected items,  we  buy  a three-  or  four- 
month  supply  while  the  price  reduction 
is  in  effect  and  save  our  customers  an 
additional  15  to  25  percent.” 

•Sales  offer  even  more  savings 
for  the  AAEES  customer.  If  the  sale 
merchandi.se  runs  out  before  the  sale  is 
over.  AAEES  gives  the  customers  a 
“rain  check”  and  calls  them  when  the 
item  amves.  If  the  meichandise  divsn’t 
arrive  within  four  weeks.  AAEl-S  will 
offer  the  customer  a comparable  item 
at  the  same  percentage  savings. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of 
sales  and  regularly  priced  merchandise 
between  paydays  or  w hen  cash  is  a little 
short.  AAFIv.S  offers  layaways.  For 


Besides  an  average  20  percent  savir>gs 
over  outside  retailers  on  items  '>ke 
shoes,  clothing  and  medications. 

AAFES  green-tag  budget  specials  allow  f ^ 

customers  to  pocket  even  more  savings 
at  the  checkout  counter. 

puahascs  under  S2(X).  the  custonvr  has 
90  days  to  fully  pay.  For  purchases  over 
$2(X).  the  customer  has  180  days.  .A  10 
percent  down  payment  is  required  on  * 
all  layaways. 

But  layaways  are  about  as  close 
to  ca*dit  as  most  exchange  patrons  get.  j 
although  .A.AEES  has  a deferred  pay- 
ment plan  for  overseas  customers.  Un- 
der this  plan,  sponsored  customers  may 
qualify  for  extended  payments  on  up 
to  $1  .(XX)  worth  of  merchandise. 

“The  subject  of  credit  cards  has 
come  up  periodically  since  the  ’6(K.’’ 
said  Gilbert  Strauss,  deputy  chief  of  the  IJ 

Capitol  region.  “.At  first  the  idea  was 
met  with  mixed  emotions  fmm  com-  j 
manders  who  worried  about  creating 
.idditional  debt  for  the  young  enlisted  j 
triHips.  .So  the  idea  was  dropped.  When  j i 
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it  resurfaced  later,  we  found  the  ma- 
jority of  our  lower-ranking  enlisted 
customers  wouldn’t  be  able  to  qualify. 
Rather  than  provide  a service  that  only 
some  of  our  customers  could  use,  the 
idea  was  dropped  again.” 

Another  common  complaint  is: 
I can’t  find  my  size  or  they  don’t  have 
what  I need. 

, I “Our  customer  has  only  one 

store,  and  that’s  where  our  real  pinch 
comes  in,”  Strauss  said.  “When  cus- 
tomers shop  at  a mall,  they  may  have 
168  stores  to  choose  from.  If  they  can’t 
find  what  they  want  in  one  store,  they 
go  to  another.  We  have  one  unit,  and 
that’s  it.  By  virtue  of  size  limitations, 
we  are  at  a great  disadvantage.  But  as 
far  as  the  range  of  merchandise  goes, 
I think  we  do  a pretty  good  job.” 

AAFES’  more  than  6 million 
customers  are  made  up  of  about  1.3 
million  active  duty  military,  938,000 
retired  military,  more  than  3 million 
family  members,  and  more  than  1 mil- 
lion reservists.  Overseas,  the  exchange 


serves  43,000  U.S.  civil  service  em- 
ployees, dependent  school  teachers, 
U.S.  embassy  personnel  and  military 
contract  employees. 

That  one  AAFES  store  has  to 
serve  customers  ranging  from  the  new 
recruit  to  the  retired  general.  “While 
most  civilian  retailers  concentrate  on 
selling  to  a certain  income  level  cus- 
tomer, we  can’t  cater  to  any  one  group,” 
Harrod  said.  “Everyone  has  to  use 
toothpaste,  vitamins  or  hand  lotion.  But 
to  cover  the  range  of  our  customers, 
we  have  to  have  a lot  of  various  types 
of  merchandise  in  various  price  and 
quality  lines.” 

Each  store  or  exchange  man- 
ager has  the  authority  to  tailor  his  stock 
assortment  to  meet  the  needs  of  that 
individual  installation.  The  fact  that  86 
percent  of  the  military  is  enlisted  or  that 
officers  have  more  buying  power 
doesn’t  necessarily  dictate  how  the 
manager  stocks  his  store. 

“The  young,  single  enlisted 
people  put  their  money  on  their  backs 
and  in  their  cars,”  Strauss  said. 
“Sometimes  it’s  the  retired  general  who 
buys  the  AAFES  budget  special  $6.99 
shirt.  The  young  trooper  buys  the  $17 
shirt.  The  store  manager  has  to  con- 
sider the  makeup  of  the  installation’s 
population.” 

“What  a lot  of  people  don’t  re- 
alize,” said  Sam  Johnston,  exchange 
manager  of  the  Cameron  Station  store, 
“is  that  Congress  restricts  what  we  can 
sell.  We  can  sell  stereo  systems,  but 
we  can’t  sell  components.  We  can  sell 
video  games,  but  we  can’t  sell  com- 
puters. We  can  sell  designer  dresses, 
but  we  can’t  sell  evening  gowns.  And, 
of  course,  we  can’t  sell  TVs  or  large 
appliances.  Customers,  especially  those 
accustomed  to  shopping  the  exchanges 
overseas  where  they  have  no  restric- 
tions, find  that  hard  to  understand.” 

Basically,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  restricts  stateside 
exchange  merchandise  to  avoid  com- 
petition with  civilian  stores,  Strauss  ex- 


plained. “But,”  he  added,  “some  in- 
dustries have  strong  lobbies  that 
certainly  influence  Congress  in  their 
decisions.” 

The  lack  of  restrictions  over- 
seas allows  AAFES  to  provide  a touch 
of  home  to  soldiers  stationed  there.  In 
addition  to  offering  merchandise  fa- 
miliar to  the  American  GI,  AAFES  op- 
erates meat  and  ice  cream  processing 
plants,  bakeries  and  even  most  school 
lunch  programs. 

Overseas  customers  can  also 
buy  new  cars  through  AAFES  for  de- 
livery overseas  or  in  the  United  States. 
Pacific  exchange  customers  who  are 
being  reassigned  to  the  states  can  order 
furniture  from  U.S.  manufacturers  for 
shipment  to  their  new  stateside  ad- 
dress, saving  up  to  50  percent. 

In  addition  to  retail  stores  which 
include  convenience  stores  and  garden 
shops,  AAFES  operates  motion  picture 
theaters,  cafeterias,  garages,  and  cat- 
alog shopping  services. 

AAFES  publishes  two  editions 
of  its  catalog — one  for  stateside  cus- 
tomers which  features  merchandise  au- 
thorized for  sale  in  the  continental 
United  States,  and  another  for  overseas 
customers.  The  overseas  catalog  is  used 
by  the  other  services  as  well  as  AAFES 
customers  and  includes  items  not  avail- 
able in  the  states.  If  customers  can’t 
find  what  they  want  in  the  store  or  the 
catalog,  AAFES  will  special  order  the 
item. 

AAFES  also  manages  military 
clothing  stores.  Laundry,  dry  cleaning, 
beauty  and  barber  shops,  florists  and 
other  services  are  provided  through 
agreements  with  private  vendors. 

“These  are  areas  where  some- 
one in  the  business  can  do  the  job  better 
than  we  could  do  it  as  a direct  opera- 
tion,” Sanders  said.  “Also,  these  op- 
erations filter  money  back  into  the  com- 
munity where  they’re  located.”  The 
AAFES  motto,  “satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  your  money  back,”  applies  to 
concessions  as  well. 
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Florists  are  only  one  of  the  services 
provided  by  private  vendors  which  fil- 
ters money  back  into  the  community. 


All  AAFES  activities  generated 
sales  of  abt)ut  $4.6  billion  last  year. 
Part  of  these  sales  comes  from  the 
AAFES  paychecks  service  members 
and  their  families  spend  in  AAFES 
stores.  Of  the  64. (XX)  AAFES  employ- 
ees, more  than  one-third  are  family 
members  and  almost  8 percent  are  off- 
duty  military. 

"In  some  of  our  facilities  85 
percent  of  the  workforce  are  family 
members,"  said  Michael  Sexton,  per- 
sonnel chief  for  the  Capitol  region.  Sa- 
laries are  comparable  to  the  federal 
white  collar  salary  scale,  and  hourly 
rates  are  comparable  to  the  blue  collar 
wage  scale  in  the  community. 

Employees  receive  basic  ori- 
entation training  which  lasts  up  to  six 
months.  The  individual  facility  man- 
ager al.so  instructs  employees  in  their 
duties  and  helps  them  expand  their  job 
potential. 

"A  lot  of  people  want  to  go 
beyond  sales  clerk  or  cashier  checker, 
so  we  encourage  them  to  take  a scries 
of  employee  development  courses  and 
home  study  courses.”  .Sexton  said. 
"When  we  see  someone  ready  to  go 
into  a management  ptisilion,  we  ean 


then  recommend  sending  them  to  our 
training  centers  in  El  Pa.so  or  San  An- 
tonio, Texas." 

No  matter  w hat  level  of  training 
the  AAFES  employee  receives,  cus- 
tomer service  is  stressed.  "1  guess  we 
can  safely  say  that  no  other  retailer  is 
as  closely  exptised  to  the  customer  or 
the  customer's  criticism  as  AAFES,” 
Sanders  said.  “It  is  a competitive  world, 
and  unless  we  can  offer  our  customers 
something  they  cannot  get  on  the  out- 
side, and  offer  it  to  them  at  a price  they 
can  afford  to  pay,  we’ll  go  downhill." 

Permanent  customer  comment 
programs  at  every  exchange  worldw  ide 
give  customers  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  their  store.  And  managers  re- 
ply to  all  comments,  complaints  and 
suggestions  if  a telephone  number  or 
address  is  given.  They  will  also  process 
customer  complaints  received  through 
letters,  phone  calls.  “Stars  and  Stripes” 
and  local  installation  newspaper  "hot 
line"  columns. 

In  addition.  Army  and  Air  Force 
regulations  require  each  AAFES  region 
to  have  a commander's  council.  This 
council,  made  up  of  the  installation 
commanders  within  the  region,  meets 
once  each  year  to  advise  AAFES  on 
policies  affecting  their  military  cus- 
tomers. Problems  such  as  military  uni- 
forms st(K'ks  and  bad  checks  are  also 
covered  during  these  meetings. 

In  fiscal  1982.  AAFES  received 
334, ()()()  bad  checks,  totalling  $16.8 
million.  Although  it  managed  to  collect 
on  most  of  them,  35. (XX)  checks  to- 
talling $2.1  million  had  to  be  written 
off.  thereby  reducing  AAFES  profits. 

Although  not  required  by  the 
regulations,  AAFES  encourages  indi- 
vidual installation  councils.  These  are 
made  up  of  AAFES  customers  w ho  live 
on  the  installation.  This  gives  them  an- 
other voice  in  AAI  ES  operation. 

All  AAFFIS  customers  have  a 
direct  line  to  the  commander.  The  Di- 
rect l.ine  Program  rotates  through  10 
exchanges  each  quarter.  Postage-paid 


cards  arc  provided  so  customers  can 
send  their  comments  directly  to  the 
AAFES  commander  at  headquarters  in 
Dallas.  Texas. 

.All  A.AFTS  activities  arc  over- 
seen from  headquarters  in  Dallas.  .As 
a military  organization,  the  positions 
of  commander,  deputy  commander  and 
chief  of  staff  are  filled  by  military  of- 
ficers. These  positions  alternate — usu- 
ally every  three  years — between  the 
Army  and  .Air  Force.  .A.AFES’  world- 
wide operation  is  broken  down  into 
seven  regions.  The  five  CONE'S  re- 
gions are  headed  by  civilian  execu- 
tives. The  Pacific  and  European  re- 
gions are  headed  by  military  chiefs. 

.A.AFES  has  centralized  man- 
agement and  centralized  purchasing 
Its  profits  are  distributed  to  the  de- 
partments of  the  .Army  and  .Air  Rvree. 

A.AFES  also  examines  its  prxxl- 
ucts.  "We  think  we’ve  got  one  of  the 
best  quality  assurance  pa>grams  of  any 
retailer.”  Sanders  said.  Quality  assur- 
ance inspectors,  located  throughout  the 
world,  inspect  merchandise  both  be- 
fore and  after  purchase.  As  a result  of 
quality  assurance  inspections.  .A.AFES 
returned  $24  million  worth  of  mer- 
chandise last  year  w hich  did  not  nKct 
its  standards.  Regulations  forbid 
AAFES  to  buy  seconds  or  irregulars. 

A.AFES  attempts  to  keep  cus- 
tomers informed  about  its  operation 
through  publications  such  as  "Plain 
Talk.”  This  briKhure.  available  in  all 
exchanges,  tells  shoppers  abixit  .A.AFES 
programs  and  p^fiicies.  “Plain  Talk” 
and  other  publications  cover  such  areas 
as  check  cashing,  customer  protection, 
rain  checks  and  merchandise  coupvms. 

"And  that’s  another  aspect  of 
the  exehange  serv  ice  that  vanes  fn.Mii 
the  commercial  world.”  Strauss  said 
"Commercial  retailers  do  not  Kither  to 
explain  all  their  p«.ilicic.s — why  they  do 
this  or  why  they  do  that.  We.  on  the 
other  hand,  do  that  because  we  want  to 
educate  our  customers.  Our  custoiiK'rs 
are  our  stockholders."  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


SOLDIER  FOR  A DAlY 

Story  and  Photos  by  E.C.  Starnes 


WISHES  can  come  true,  and  that’s  what 
happened  in  March  for  11 -year-old 
Brice  Slayton  when  the  soldiers  of  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  got  involved. 

Brice  had  told  Make  A Wish, 
a program  in  nearby  El  Paso  which  aids 
critically  ill  children,  that  he  wanted  to 
wear  a uniform  and  be  a soldier.  The 
youngster  had  an  inoperable  brain 
tumor. 

Post  groups  heard  of  the  boy’s 
wish  and  geared  up  to  make  it  happen. 
The  clothing  sales  store  staff  chipped 
in  for  a battle  dress  uniform,  which  a 
local  merchant  tailored. 

“Sgt.”  Brice  Slayton  was 
picked  up  at  his  East  El  Paso  home  on 
March  28  by  Lt.  Col.  Douglas  Starr, 
commander  of  the  2nd  Squadron,  3rd 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  and  CSM 
Harvey  Reed  Jr.  Brice,  his  mother, 
Shirley,  and  sister,  Kimberly,  were 
taken  to  the  Fort  Bliss  “dust  bowl,’’ 
where  Brice  drove  an  M-60  tank  and 
rode  in  an  M-88  recovery  vehicle.  He 
received  a briefing  and  close-up  look 
at  the  squadron’s  vehicles  and  weap- 
ons, such  as  the  Stinger  and  TOW  mis- 
siles, assorted  small  arms  and  the  M- 
109  self-propelled  howitzer. 

Following  his  tour,  Brice  had 
lunch  with  the  squadron.  While  many 


E.C.  STARNES  is  the  public  information  officer  in  the 
post  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 


chose  the  steak  and  shrimp  menu,  Brice 
settled  for  the  favorite  of  all  young 
American  boys  — a hamburger,  fries 
and  a soda. 

After  lunch  Brice  received  a 
scroll  and  gunner’s  patch  to  note  his 
“qualification”  as  a tanker,  and  a set 
of  spurs,  which  Starr  said  was  an  honor 
reserved  “to  those  who  have  proven 
themselves  within  the  squadron.”  The 
youngster  also  was  made  a 3rd  Cav 
“Trooper”  and  given  a scroll  and  3rd 
Cav  baseball  cap  as  mementos. 

The  Slayton  party  said  farewell 


and  boarded  a Military  Assistance  to 
Safety  and  Traffic  program  helicopter 
flown  by  the  2nd  Platoon,  507th  Med- 
ical Company,  70th  Ordnance  Battal- 
ion. Capt.  Paul  Lawhon,  unit  com- 
mander, was  the  pilot  for  Brice’s  first 
helicopter  flight.  The  crew  gave  the  boy 
aviator  wings  and  a MAST  T-shirt. 

Back  on  the  ground  and  in  a 
sedan  complete  with  a VIP  identifica- 
tion plate  on  the  front  bumper,  Brice 
was  driven  to  the  clothing  sales  store, 
where  employees  presented  him  with 
airborne  wings  and  a drill  sergeant’s 
whistle.  He  was  then  taken  to  post 
headquarters,  where  he  received  a cer- 
tificate naming  him  an  honorary  air  de- 
fense artilleryman. 

His  father  reported  that  Brice 
finished  the  day  with  a nap,  refusing 
to  shed  his  uniform.  “He  really  had  a 
time  he’ll  never  forget,”  his  mother 
added,  noting  Brice  also  went  to  bed 
that  night  wearing  his  new  BDUs  and 
combat  boots.  □ 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Brice  died 
on  July  5 in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He 
was  the  son  of  Maj.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Slayton,  who  were  reassigned  to  the 
Health  Services  Command  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  in  June.  Slayton  is 
health  care  administrator.  Clinical 
Medical  Division. 


Top,  11 -year-old  Brice  Slayton  learns  how  to  handle  an  M-60  tank  • before  he  and  a 
crew  of  the  2nd  Squadron,  3rd  Armored  Cavalry,  take  the  vehicle  for  a ride  on  a fieid 
at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  The  soldiers  were  making  a wish  come  true  for  the  criticaliy  ili 
youngster,  who  has  an  inoperabie  brain  tumor. 
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WHEN  WAKING  IIP 


HURTS  SO  GOOD 


PFC  Jackie  Svyzek 


THE  alarm  clangs  directly  into  my  right  ear, 
ruthlessly  jarring  me  into  the  reality  of  morning. 
1 don’t  know  why  alarm  clock  manufacturers 
feel  it’s  necessary  to  terrify  a person  into  awak- 
ening, but  I must  admit  that  it’s  efffective. 

Although  I am  a firm  believer  in  the  the- 
ory that  morning  must  be  digested  a little  bit  at 
a time  to  prevent  unnecessary  shock,  1 am  forced 
to  roll  out  of  bed  and  into  my  sweats.  It’s 
Wednesday,  a PT  day  — one  of  those  days  when 
you  do  more  before  9 a.m.  than  most  sane  peo- 
ple do  in  a whole  day. 

I somehow  find  the  formation  in  spite  of 
the  dark  and  the  fact  that  one  eye  is  still  closed. 
It  doesn’t  matter  that  the  temperature  is  a nippy 
35  degrees.  Once  we  start  our  painful  contor- 
tions, initiated  by  the  commands  of  our  first 
sergeant,  my  mind  will  be  taken  off  the  cold. 

1 begin  to  wake  up.  I begin  to  feel  half- 
way alive.  I’ll  be  fine,  if  only  . . . 

I don’t  know  why  1 set  myself  up  for  the 
disappointment  each  morning.  1 don’t  know-  why 
I keep  thinking  the  inevitable  Just  may  not  hap- 
pen. I know  all  hopes  are  futile.  There’s  never 
a day  when  the  commander,  like  us.  Just  doesn’t 
feel  like  running. 

I dread  this.  Despite  what  the  Amiy  wants 
to  make  me  believe,  man  was  not  intended  to 
run  in  packs.  If  he  were,  we’d  all  have  45-inch 
in.seams  and  an  ama/ing  capacity  to  breathe. 

We  are  given  the  command  to  double- 
time.  The  (irst  mile  isn’t  bad,  not  far  enough  to 
start  wheezing  yet,  but  breath  is  coming  a bit 
harder. 


PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  JACKIE  SVYZEK  l>  asstgoMl  to  th«  Public 
Affilrt  Offic*.  U.S.  Military  Community  Activity,  Nau  Ulm,  Waal 
Garmany. 


A sergeant  with  amazing  lung  capacity 
bellows  from  the  rear  of  the  formation:  “Oh,  I 
can  run  to  Iowa  Just  like  this!!!!’’ 

IOWA?!?!?!  I have  a more  realistic  view 
of  my  ability.  I give  myself  as  far  as  the  inter- 
section up  ahead.  Passing  this  goal,  I set  an- 
other, relatively  minor  one  for  myself.  Plod  by. 
1 know  I most  certainly  cannot  run  to  Iow  a Just 
like  this. 

1 amuse  (and  distract)  myself  for  a w hile 
by  changing  cadences  to  suit  my  feelings.  “PT 
...  No  GlkxI  . . . One  Mile  . . . Fall  Out.”  I 
chant  to  myself.  I have  to  stop  chanting  to  con- 
centrate on  keeping  my  gasping  regular. 

I would  like  to  stop,  but  I am  motivated 
by  the  threat  of  70  pairs  of  running  shoes  imbed- 
ding their  impressions  in  my  back.  Besides,  we 
have  reached  the  halfway  point  and  are  on  our 
way  back. 

1 am  relieved.  We  are  not  running  to 
Iowa  this  morning.  Encouraged.  I step  up  my 
stumbling  pace  Just  a hair,  out  of  sympathy  for 
the  sergeant  behind  me  who  is  draw  ing  his  knees 
clear  up  to  his  chin  to  avoid  stepping  on  the 
person  directly  in  front  of  him. 

I make  it.  We  are  given  the  command  to 
quick-time,  and  1 am  seized  with  an  urge  to 
throw  up.  I remember  I haven’t  had  breakfast 
yet.  and  settle  for  dry  heaves.  My  face  dims  to 
a less  vivid  shade  of  magenta,  and  I struggle 
for  enough  leftover  energy  to  carry  myself  up 
the  stairs  to  my  rwm.  The  thought  of  how  gixxl 
the  fiiHir’s  going  to  feel  when  I collapse  on  it 
is  the  motivating  factor. 

I’ve  heard  it  said  that  pain  is  relative  to 
litness.  1 gue.ss  since  1 feel  like  a hit-and-run 
victim.  I must  be  healthv.  □ 
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You  probably 
know  who  your 
grandparents  are 
and  where  they  came  from. 

But  do  you  know  who  their 
parents  were?  How  about 
their  parents?  If  you  don’t 
know  and  want  to  find  out 
more  about  your  ances- 
tors, a good  place  to  start  is  with  yourself 
when  you  begin  . . . 

TRACING  YCNIR 
FAMILY  TREE 

SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 


YOU  have  a time  machine  and  you 
don’t  even  need  to  leave  home  to  use 
it.  The  only  equipment  you  need  is  a 
pen  or  pencil,  a notebook,  stamps  and 
folders  to  store  your  findings  in. 

Once  you  begin  your  journey, 
you’ll  learn  about  your  ancestors  and 
the  way  they  lived.  You  might  discover 
a forebear  who  traveled  from  New  Eng- 
land to  settle  in  the  West.  Another  might 
have  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  But  you 
won’t  know  until  you  begin. 

“It’s  nice  to  know  who  your 
ancestors  are,’’  said  Phyllis  Johnson, 
who  teaches  genealogy.  “Eamilies 
move  around  so  much  today  that  learn- 
ing about  your  ancestors  helps  you  have 
a sense  of  belonging.’’ 

Interest  in  genealogy,  or  tracing 
family  history,  exploded  during  the  Bi- 
centennial and  with  the  publication  of 
Alex  Haley’s  "Roots,”  Johnson  said. 
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“The  interest  hasn’t  fallen  off;  it’s  still 
growing.  More  and  more  young  people 
are  getting  interested  in  their  families. 
That’s  good  because  many  have  grand- 
parents and  older  relatives  still  living. 
Young  people  can  get  a lot  of  infor- 
mation from  them. 

“The  place  to  begin  is  with 
yourself,’  she  said.  “You  must  work 
back  from  yourself  to  save  time  and  to 
make  your  records  meaningful.  When 
1 take  a genealogy  class  to  the  National 
Archives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  1 insist 
that  they  start  with  the  most  recent 
available  census.  Invariably  a student 
will  say,  ‘1  already  know  where  my 
ancestors  lived  in  IdlO.  1 want  to  liH>k 
in  the  1810  census. ’ So  he  or  she  U>oks 
in  the  1810  census.  It’s  not  as  mean- 
ingful as  if  he’d  built  his  re.search  on 
a lirm  foundation.” 

LInless  you  work  back  through 
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time  logically, 
filling  in  all  the  gaps 
as  you  go,  you  may 
find  yourself  going  off  in  the 
wrong  direction,  Johnson  ex- 
plained. “You’ll  be  spinning  your 
wheels  even  though  you’ll  be  having 
fun.  Just  because  you  find  somebody 
listed  in  records  with  your  last  name, 
don’t  assume  he  is  related  to  you,’’  she 
said. 

If  you  decide  to  trace  your  fam- 
ily tree,  first  jot  down,  in  an  orderly 
way,  what  you  know  about  yourself  and 
your  parents.  You  can  use  an  ordinary 
notebook  or  can  make  or  buy  charts 
and  forms.  Write  down  full  names,  and 
dates  and  places  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths. 

Talk  with  relatives  and  family 
friends.  “Do  that  before  you  start 
searching  the  census  or  other  records,’  ’ 
Johnson  said.  “Family  stories  are  very 
important  to  a family  tree.  They  may 
not  be  altogether  true,  but  they  are  a 
part  of  our  heritage.  And  they  give  us 
clues  — dates,  names,  places.  They 
also  tell  us  where  to  look  to  try  to  sub- 
stantiate what  we’ve  been  told.’’ 

When  you  talk  with  your  rela- 
tives, have  them  tell  you  about  their 
childhoods  and  other  relatives.  Ques- 
tions might  include  what  your  relatives 
know  about  your  family  surname  and 
whether  there  is  a naming  tradition, 
such  as  the  firstborn  son  always  being 
given  the  name  of  his  paternal 
grandfather. 

A booklet  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  entitled  “Fam- 
ily Folklore:  Interviewing  Guide  and 
Questionnaire’’  covers  the  types  of 
questions  you  might  consider  asking 
your  relatives.  Copies  of  the  booklet 
are  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402,  for 
$1.75  each. 


“Even  if  you  can’t  travel  across 
the  country  to  talk  to  someone, 
you  can  always  call,”  Johnson  said. 

“Be  sure  to  take  notes  or,  even  bet- 
ter, use  a tape  recorder.  You  can  also 
write  letters.” 

She  remarked  that  a letter  is 
probably  the  best  means  for  soldiers 
stationed  overseas.  After  getting  enough 
information  from  relatives  back  home, 
a soldier  stationed  in  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, could  start  tracing  his  European 
roots.  “When  you’ve  verified  where 
your  ancestor  lived,  visit  that  place,” 
Johnson  said.  “Start  asking  questions 
about  where  vital  records  are  kept.  Re- 
member that  churches  also  keep 
records.” 

You  can  get  information  about 
your  family  from  birth,  death,  marriage 
and  divorce  records.  If  you  can’t  locate 
them  through  your  family,  you  can  get 
certified  copies  by  writing  or  visiting 
the  vital  statistics  office  in  the  state 
where  the  event  occurred.  A copying 
fee  is  usually  charged. 

If  you  can’t  locate  the  address 
of  an  office,  check  “Where  to  Write 
for  Vital  Records,’’  a booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Copies  are  available  for  $3.75 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. Ask  for  DHHS  Publication  (PHS) 
82-1142. 

“Cemeteries  are  another  good 
source  of  information,”  Johnson  said. 
While  tracing  her  husband’s  family,  she 
got  as  far  as  his  great-great  grandfather, 
Charles,  before  running  into  trouble. 
She  was  able  to  get  Charles’  birth  date, 
1789,  from  his  tombstone.  That  led  her 
to  an  Oswego  County,  N.Y.,  census, 
which  told  her  that  Charles  had  been 
bom  in  Albany  County.  Unfortunately, 
New  York  State  didn’t  keep  birth  rec- 
ords that  early,  so  she  hasn’t  been  able 
to  find  Charles’  parents’  names. 

“Sometimes  you  run  into 
snags,”  she  remarked.  When  she  runs 
into  a problem  like  that,  she  works  on 
something  else,  until  she  can  come 
across  more  clues. 

“It’s  hard  to  fill  in  the  pieces. 
There  might  not  be  any  records.  Or, 
sometimes,  the  records  will  be  there, 
but  you’ll  be  looking  in  the  wrong  place. 
Sometimes  you’re  not  sure  where  to 
look.  Say  you’re  looking  for  a marriage 
certificate.  You  know  where  the  couple 


lived,  bul  you  don’t  know  where  they 
were  married.  It’s  like  that  sometimes.” 

She’s  been  working  on  her  fam- 
ily history  for  25  years  and  still  hasn’t 
completed  it.  “It  could  take  a lifetime. 
It  depends  on  how  far  back  you  want 
to  go.  I’ve  traced  ancestors  back  to  the 
1600s  in  New  England.” 

“Tracing  your  family  tree  isn’t 
something  you  can  do  in  an  after- 
noon,” said  James  Byers,  National  Ar- 
chives. “It’s  a project  that  you  can  do 
a bit  of  now  and  a bit  of  later.  You  may 
find  a bit  of  information  that  takes  you 
one  place,  which  in  turn,  will  take  you 
to  another.” 

Anywhere  from  82,000  to 
84,000  people  visit  the  National  Ar- 
chives main  reading  room  each  year  to 
research  all  types  of  federal  records, 
Byers  stated.  “We  have  the  archival 
records  of  the  whole  federal  govern- 
ment,” he  said. 

The  records  most  frequently 
used  at  the  archives  are  military,  pen- 
sion, passenger  arrival,  land  and  cen- 
sus records.  Out  of  these,  the  census 
provides  the  widest  base  of  informa- 
tion; the  others  are  more  specific.  For 
example,  passenger  arrival  records  have 
information  only  on  those  who  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States  by  ship  and 
arrived  at  an  Eastern  or  Gulf  Coast  port 
after  1819.  Passenger  lists  from  1954 
to  the  present  are  closed  to  research 
because  of  privacy.  Also,  records  of 
some  years  are  incomplete,  and  vir- 
tually no  lists  exist  for  years  before  1819 
because  the  government  didn’t  require 
them.  If  in  doubt,  write  or  call  the 
Archives. 

You  would  probably  have  better 
luck  with  the  census,  although  using  it 
has  some  limitations,  too.  There  is  a 
72-year  privacy  restriction,  so  the  most 
recent  available  census  is  1910.  Also, 
only  heads  of  household  were  listed  by 
name  until  1850,  and  most  of  the  1890 
census  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

To  use  the  census,  you  need  to 
know  at  least  your  ancestor’s  full  name 
and  the  state  or  territory  where  he  lived. 
If  you  don’t  know  this  information, 
check  other  records,  such  as  family  Bi- 
bles, and  local  and  state  archives. 

Once  you  locate  your  ancestors 
on  a particular  census,  you’ll  find  in- 
formation such  as  birth  dates  and  places. 

“You  don’t  have  to  visit  the  Ar- 
chives to  get  that  information,  though,” 
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Besides  being  a professional  records  searcher,  Phyllis  Johnson  teaches  people  how 
to  find  their  roots.  She  suggests  beginning  with  yourself. 


Byers  said.  “Censu.ses  are  available 
through  our  11  regional  archives,  and 
on  July  5 we  started  a new  census  rental 
service  at  participating  public  libraries 
and  historical  and  genealogical  socie- 
ties.” If  you  know  exactly  what  you 
want,  you  can  get  copies  of  census  or 
other  records  by  mail.  If  you  don’t  know 
to  which  office  you  should  address  your 
request,  write  to;  Reference  Services 
Branch  (NNIR),  National  Archives. 
Washington,  D.C.  20408.  They’ll  send 
your  request  to  the  right  office. 

For  the  basic  mail  order  fee  of 
$5.  you  can  get  a pas.senger  list,  or  a 
file  from  military,  pension  or  land  rec- 
ords. When  files  are  too  extensive  to 
be  covered  by  the  basic  fee.  the  Ar- 
chives will  send  you  the  pages  they  feel 
are  most  important,  and  tell  you  the 
copying  cost  for  the  entire  file. 

That  could  get  expensive,  es- 
pecially if  you  request  an  entire  pension 
file,  for  example.  Sometimes  they’ll 
have  two  or  three  hundred  pages,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  where  someone  had 
a difficult  time  establishing  pension 
eligibility. 

“There  arc  some  situations,  for 
example,  where  a Revolutionary  War 
soldier  didn't  have  much  documenta- 
tion about  his  service,”  Byers  said.  "He 
would  have  to  go  to  a l(Kal  judge  or 
attorney  and  provide  an  oral  history 
about  his  service.  He  would  then  sub- 
mit that  written  report  w ith  the  pension 


application.  Some  of  these  records  are 
very'  informative.  Since  there  was  a lot 
of  documentation,  the  records  reveal 
quite  a bit  of  family  information.  Each 
little  discovery'  you  make  will  give  you 
a bit  of  information  to  move  on  to  the 
next.” 

However,  a researcher  can’t 
complete  an  entire  family  history  re- 
lying only  on  the  Archives’  records, 
Byers  stres.sed.  "At  some  ptiint,  you’ll 
check  records  like  birth  certificates, 
wills,  marriages  and  divorces.  Those 
records  are  kept  at  county  courthouses, 
and  state  archives.  A family  tree  is  like 
a jigsaw  puzzle;  we  have  only  some  of 
those  pieces.” 

If  you  can’t  locate  local  rec- 
ords. you  might  try  one  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints' 
genealogical  library  branches.  They 
have  access  to  the  information  stored 
at  the  church’s  Genealogical  StKiety’s 
main  library  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

By  using  their  index,  you  might 
find  records  such  as  church  and  cem- 
etery records  for  the  area  you’re 
researching.  The  branch  then  can  ob- 
tain microfilmed  copies  of  the  records 
you  want.  .A  fee  is  charged  for  this 
service.  \'ou  can  find  out  the  name  and 
address  of  your  nearest  branch  library 
by  sending  a .self-addressed,  stamped 
envelo|X'  to:  Genealogical  SiKiety.  .SO 
H.  North  Temple  St..  Salt  Lake  Citv. 
Utah  84LS0. 


"The  Library  of  Congress  in 
Washington  is  another  excellent  source 
off  inhirmation.”  Johnson  said.  "It’s 
a wonderful  scnirce  of  published  ge- 
nealogical matenal.  They  also  have  a 
geography  and  map  division.”  Many 
local  libraries  and  histoncal  and  ge- 
nealogical societies  also  have  map 
collections. 

"Maps  are  important  to  your 
search.”  Johnson  said.  "You’ve  got  to 
understand  the  historical  and  geograph- 
ical background  of  the  area  you’re 
researching. 

“For  instance.  Charles  Johnson 
was  supposedly  bom  in  Albany  County 
Knowing  that.  I might  have  dashed  off 
a letter  to  that  county  and  asked  if  they 
had  any  records  of  his  birth.  Well.  I 
could  have  been  writing  to  the  wrong 
county.  Many  county  and  state  bound- 
aries have  changed  over  the  years.” 

The  original  .Albany  County 
area  comprised  several  of  today’s  coun- 
ties, she  explained.  So  old  .Albany  rec- 
ords might  be  tilled  in  other  county 
archives. 

She  cited  another  example.  "1 
have  an  old  family  letter  that  refers  to 
Newburyport.  Portsmouth,  and  Port- 
land. With  a map.  you  can  see  that 
Newburyport  is  in  .Massachusetts. 
Portsmouth  is  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
Portland  is  in  Maine.  They  are  in  dif- 
ferent states,  yet  they  aren’t  very  far 
apart.  You  can’t  understand  that  unless 
you  kxik  at  a map.” 

.As  you  travel  in  your  tinie  ma- 
chine. you’ll  collect  a lot  of  infomta- 
tion.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  keep  it 
organized.  "You  can  either  buy  w make 
pedigree  charts.”  Johnson  said.  "Fill 
in  the  dates  and  places  of  birth,  mar- 
riage and  death."  (Sec  next  page.* 

Johnson  suggested  keeping 
dix'uments.  letters  and  other  nx'nxrntos 
in  file  folders.  “You’ll  probably  find 
all  kinds  of  gtxxl  things  you  didn’t  even 
know  existed.  Just  last  year.  1 found 
letters  of  one  of  my  immigrant  ances- 
tors w ho  eame  over  here  in  1820.  They 
were  in  the  fKisse.ssion  of  a axisin.  afxxit 
whom  I had  known  nothing,  until  I 
started  tracing  my  family  . It’s  exciting 
finding  something  like  that.” 

If  you  start  tracing  your  family 
tree,  you  might  find  it  habit  fomiing. 
As  Johnson  has  discovered.  "There’s 
always  one  more  little  thing  you  want 
to  find  as  you  tr.ice  your  history.”  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


Roots  By  The  Numbers 


THERE  are  rules  for  numbering,  according  to  Phyllis 
Johnson,  genealogy  teacher.  “On  the  first  chart,  you'll 
be  number  one,”  she  said.  “Your  male  ancestors  will 
always  be  even  numbers,  so  number  two  on  the  first 
chart  would  be  your  father,  and  number  three,  your 
mother.  Also,  a father’s  number  is  always  double  that 
of  his  child.  So  number  two's  father  is  number  four, 
number  four’s  father  is  number  eight,  this  helps  you 


keep  your  records  straight  as  you  fill  out  more  of  these 
charts. 

“There  are  also  family  group  charts.  While  pe- 
digree charts  give  you  an  outline,  group  charts  give  you 
room  to  write  down  detailed  information  on  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a family.  “For  instance,  if  you  want  to  put  all  the 
information  you  have  on  your  mother  and  father  and 
their  children,  in  order,  you  can  put  it  all  on  this  chart.” 


PEDIGREE  CHART 


The  first  person  on  this  chart  is  the  same 
person  as  No on  chart  No 


CHART  NO. 


o 


8 

Father  of  #4 

b. 

p.b. 

Your  Paternal  Grandfather 

m. 

p.m. 

b. 

d. 

p.b. 

p.d. 

m. 

p.m. 

d.  9 

Mother  of  #4 

p.d. 

b. 

p.b. 

d. 

p.d. 

10 

Father  of  #5 

b. 

p.b. 

m. 

Your  Paternal  Grandmother 

p.m. 

d. 

b. 

p.d. 

pi. 

d. 

p.d  11 

Mother  of  #5 

cont. 

chart 

o 


cont. 

chart 

o 


b. 

p.b, 

d. 

p.d. 

12  Father  of  #6 


Your  Maternal  Grandfather 

b. 

p.b. 

m. 

p.m. 

d. 

p.d. 

Mother  of  #6 

b. 

p.b. 

m. 

S:"- 

p.d. 

b. 

p.b. 

d. 

p.d. 

14 

Father  of  #7 

b. 

p.b. 

m. 

Your  Maternal  Grandmother 

p.m. 

b. 

p.d. 

p.b. 

d. 

p.d.  15 

Mother  of  #7 

Compiler 
Address . 


Date 


KEY 

ca.  about 

cont.  continuation 

b.  date  of  birth 

p.b.  place  of  birth 

m.  date  of  marriage 

p.m.  place  of  marriage 

d.  date  of  death 

p.d.  plaoe  of  death 

Record  dates  as  day.  month,  year 

hecord  places  as  city  (county),  state 

Example:  Chicago  (Cook).  Illinois 


Courtesy  of 

National  Genealogical  Society 
1921  Sunderland  Pi..  N.W. 
Vlbshington,  O.C.  20036 
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Oil  Oil  oil  oil  oil  oil 


"WHAT,  me  need  a will?  You’ve  goi 
to  be  kidding.  After  all.  I’m  young  and 
in  excellent  health.  Besides.  I really 
don’t  own  much  anyway.” 

Such  comments  are  common 
when  the  subject  of  wills  arises.  Be- 
cause a will  is  an  admission  of  our 
eventual  demise,  many  of  us  tend  to 
avoid  the  issue.  Still,  it  is  an  issue 
everyone  should  consider. 

Actually,  everyone  already  has 
a will.  That  will  has  been  written  by  a 
person’s  state  of  legal  residence.  Every 
state  has  a law  that  determines  the  di- 
vision of  property  of  someone  who  dies 
without  a will.  These  laws  are  often 
complicated  and  vary  from  state  to  stale. 

It’s  possible  that  your  state 
would  divide  your  property  according 
to  your  wishes.  Then  again,  maybe  not. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  and,  more  im- 
portantly, to  your  survivors  to  check 
out  this  point. 

SOLDIERS  asked  several  legal 
assistance  officers  a series  of  questions 
concerning  wills.  Their  responses  may 
help  you  determine  if  you  need  one. 

• Who  Should  Have  a Will? 


WHERE 


"I  think  the  type  of  person  that 
needs  a will  is  someone  who  wants  to 
control  his  or  her  property  after  death,” 
said  Capt  .Mark  Romaneski.  Legal  As- 
sistance brarK'h  chief.  Fort  Knox,  Ky 
"It’s  easier  to  say  who  should  not  have 
a will.  That  would  be  someone  who 
does  not  have  any  property  or  w ho  does 
not  care  where  his  property  goes.” 

"Anyone  who  is  mamed  and 
has  children  should  definitely  have  a 
will,”  said  Capt.  Vivian  A.  Davis.  Le- 
gal Assistance  branch  chief.  Fort 
Rucker.  Ala.  “Then  they  can  provide 
who  is  going  to  receive  their  property 
and  also  designate  guardians  for  any 
surviving  children.” 

• What  .Are  the  .Advantages 
of  Having  a Will? 

“The  immediate  advantage  is 
peace  of  mind,”  said  Capt.  Jeffrey  L. 
Harris,  Legal  Assistance  branch  chief. 
Fort  Carson,  Colo.  "Individuals  know 
their  e.state  will  be  properly  disposed 
of  according  to  their  wishes  and  the 
wishes  of  their  family.  Plus, 
they  do  not  subject  them- 
selves to  the  whims 


of  the  slate  or  of  someone  else  outside 
their  control.” 

• What  .Are  the  .Advantages 
of  a W ill  to  a Single  Soldier  or  to  a 
.Married  .Soldier  With  No  Children, 
Where  Limited  Propertv  Is  Involved? 

"It  w ill  depend  on  the  state  pro- 
bate prix;edurc.”  said  Maj.  Harlan  .M. 
Heffelfinger.  an  instructor  at  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  School.  Charlottes- 
ville. Va.  "If  the  state  administers  the 
distribution  quickly  and  easily  with  lit- 
tle expense,  there  is  limited  advantage 
However,  if  you  are  from  a slate  that 
ties  up  even  small  estates  in  the  courts 
to  determine  distribution,  then  there  is 
an  advantage.” 

“It  provides  a means  of  assur- 
ing that  the  surviving  spiouse  can  re- 
ceive all  the  decedent’s  property .”  said 
.Maj.  Gayle  Powell  of  the  Legal  .As- 
sistance Office.  The  Judge  .Advocate 
General.  "In  many  stales,  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  would  receive  only  a 
portion  of  the  estate 
_ without  a will.” 

. * How  I>e- 

tailed  and  Spe- 


THBtE^A 


WILL,  ITS 


YOUR  WAY 


Story  by  Maj.  Keith  Schneider 
Photos  by  Sp5  Cecil  M.  Stack  Jr. 


Your  estate  is  everything  you  had  in  life. 
You  don’t  need  a will  if  you  don’t  care  who 
inherits  what.  A will  is  critical  if  you  want  a 
say  in  the  matter  — or  the  last  word. 
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cific  Does  a Will  Need  to  Be? 

“We  are  not  getting  down  to  the 
knives  and  spoons  or  anything  like 
that,”  Harris  said.  “We  are  concerned 
with  those  items  that  would  present  po- 
tential problems  among  the  surviving 
family  members.  Basically,  we  want  to 
prevent  contests  of  the  will.” 

“A  will  should  be  as  detailed 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  your  intent,” 
Powell  said.  “If  the  intent  is  to  leave 
specific  items  of  property  to  particular 
persons,  then  the  will  should  so  state.” 

“Bear  in  mind,”  Heffelfinger 
said,  “that  every  time  you  make  a rather 
specific  designation,  the  more  often  you 
may  have  to  update  your  will  to  keep 
it  current.” 

• What  Type  and  How  Many 
Beneficiaries  Can  Be  Designated? 

“There  are  two  basic  benefici- 
aries,” Heffelfinger  said.  “One  is  pri- 
mary — who  gets  the  property  first. 
The  other  is  secondary  — who  gets  the 
property  if  the  primary  dies  before  you. 
Secondary,  alternate  and  contingent 
beneficiaries  are  the  same.  You  can  have 
as  many  of  each  type  as  you  want.” 


• What  Provisions  Should  Be 
Made  for  Minor  Children? 

“We  advise  that  both  a princi- 
pal and  an  alternate  guardian  be  des- 
ignated,” Harris  said.  “We  advise  sol- 
diers to  appoint  someone  who  will,  in 
all  probability,  survive  them.  We  are 
very  mindful  of  parents  who  may  be 
considerably  older  and  who  may  not 
survive  soldier  and  spouse.” 

“The  guardian  should  be  some- 
one who  is  responsible,”  Romaneski 
said,  “who  will  raise  the  children  in 
the  manner  in  which  you  want  them 
raised.  It  isn’t  a choice  that  should  be 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  You 
should  discuss  it  with  the  individual  in 
advance  to  make  sure  he  or  she  is  will- 
ing to  serve.  The  soldier  should  also 
set  up  a trust  instrument  for  the  benefit 
of  any  minor  children.” 

• What  Is  the  Purpose  and 
Role  of  a Trust? 

“A  trust  allows  you  to  control 
your  property  to  a certain  extent,”  Ro- 
maneski said.  “This  is  done  through 
an  agent  called  a trustee.  The  property 
is  transferred  to  the  trustee,  who  man- 


ages it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
beneficiary.” 

“The  trustee  takes  the  assets  of 
the  trust  and  invests  them  according  to 
the  specific  instructions  in  the  will,” 
Davis  continued.  “If  there  are  no  spe- 
cific instructions,  they  invest  and  man- 
age the  assets  as  wisely  as  possible  to 
make  the  most  money  for  the 
beneficiaries.” 

• What  Is  the  Role  of  a 
Guardian? 

“To  make  sure  the  physical  and 
emotional  well-being  of  the  child  is 
taken  care  of,”  Harris  said.  “To  meet 
the  child’s  financial  and  educational 
needs  and  to  oversee  his  general  wel- 
fare until  he  becomes  an  adult.” 

• Is  the  Nomination  of  a 
Guardian  Automatic? 

“It  is  not  automatic,”  Roma- 
neski said,  “and  that  is  important  for 
the  soldier  to  understand.  The  court  has 
the  final  say  on  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian.  Since  a child  is  involved,  the 
court  is  going  to  look  after  the  best 
interests  of  that  child.  Normally,  the 
court  won’t  second-guess  you  if  you’ve 
appointed  someone  who  is  responsible 
and  who  would  act  as  a fit  parent.” 

• What  Is  the  Role  of  an 
Executor? 

“The  executor  is  the  person  who 
files  the  will  in  the  probate  court,”  Ro- 
maneski said.  “He  gathers  up  the  as- 
sets and  pays  off  the  debts  of  the  estate. 
Finally,  he  distributes  the  property  to 
beneficiaries.  He  shepherds  the  will  and 
the  estate  through  probate.” 

• Must  the  Executor  Be 
Bonded? 

“Requirements  for  bonds  vary 
from  state  to  state  and  are  affected  by 
the  expressed  desires  of  the  deceased,” 
Powell  said.  “Normally  a bond  is 
required.” 

• How  Are  Changes  to  a Will 

Made? 

“If  we  are  talking  about  a lot 
of  changes,”  Davis  said,  “the  best  way 
is  just  to  make  a new  will.  If  we  are 
talking  about  small  changes,  a codicil 
can  be  added.  A codicil  is  an  addition 
to  the  will  that  specifies  the  changes.” 

“The  important  thing  to  re- 
member,” Romaneski  said,  “is  not  to 
make  the  changes  yourself  by  marking 
on  the  will.  Any  changes  have  to  be 
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made  under  the  formality  of  the  statute 
of  wills.  If  you  cross  something  out  on 
a will,  you  revoke  that  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  will.” 

• What  Types  of  Situations 
Warrant  Making  Changes? 

“An  adoption,  birth  of  a child 
or  receipt  of  a significant  amount  of 
money  or  property,”  Harris  said.  “The 
death  of  someone  named  in  the  will 
such  as  guardian  or  executor.  Any 
change  in  circumstances,  such  that  a 
beneficiary  may  have  to  be  provided  for 
through  the  provisions  of  a trust.” 

“An  interesting  area  here  is  di- 
vorce and  remarriage,”  Romaneski 
said.  “In  some  states  divorce  will  re- 
voke your  will.  In  some  states  the  di- 
vorced spouse  is  considered  to  have 
predecea.sed  you  and  is  no  longer  your 
beneficiary.  So  whenever  divorce  or  re- 
marriage is  involved,  the  will  should 
be  rewritten.” 

• Will  a PCS  Move  Require 
Changes  to  a Will? 

“The  will  goes  to  the  state  of 
legal  residence  for  probate,”  Davis  said. 
“A  will  written  so  that  it  is  valid  in  the 
individual's  state  of  legal  residence  will 
be  valid  anywhere.” 

• Should  Both  the  Soldier  and 
Spouse  Have  a Will? 

“Yes,”  Powell  said,  “and  the 
wills  should  be  mutual  wills  if  possi- 


ble. Mutual  provisions  would  simplify 
administration  in  case  of  simultaiKTuus 
death.  They  also  maximi/c  the  mantal 
tax  deduction  where  one  party 
survives.” 

According  to  Romaneski,  "The 
spK)use  needs  a w ill  just  as  much  as  the 
.soldier.  The  will  can  be  wntten  to  in- 
clude not  only  property  owned  now  but 
properly  acquired  in  the  future.” 

• What  .Should  .Soldiers  Con- 
sider Before  Visiting  the  Legal  .As- 
sistance Office  to  Prepare  a Will? 

“They  need  to  consider  what 
the  impact  of  their  death  would  be  upon 
their  family,”  Harris  said.  “We  have 
some  soldiers  who  come  in  and  who 
say.  ‘If  1 should  die.’  When  I tell  them 
quite  frankly  that  they  will  die,  a lot 
of  them  are  surprised.  They  need  to 
make  sure  they  know  the  extent  of  their 
bounty.  Who  it  is  they  entrust  with  var- 
ious important  matters  such  as  guard- 
ianship, trusteeship  and  executor.” 

• Ceneral  Comments 

“We  encourage  the  use  of  let- 
ters of  instruction  to  the  executor,”  Ro- 
maneski said.  “They  can  include  sen- 
timental items.  They  should  include 
nice-to-know  information  such  as  bank 
account  numbers  and  the  location  of 
safety  deposit  boxes.  They  can  be 
changed  easily  without  changing  the 
entire  will.” 


"The  letter  of  instruction  is 
where  you  put  specific  requests.”  Hef- 
fcltinger  said  "That  is  where  you  put 
things  like.  ‘I  want  to  txr  buned  in  my 
Cadillac  ' By  the  tinne  they  get  around 
to  probating  your  will,  you  are  already 
in  the  ground.  And  it  may  or  may  not 
be  w ith  your  Cadillac.  If  your  wishes 
aren’t  known  until  the  will  is  probated, 
they  may  not  be  done.” 

“Life  insuitmce  is  separate  from 
the  will.”  Romaneski  said.  ”Pixx;ceds 
arc  distributed  as  designated  in  the  pol- 
icy and  aren’t  probated  unless  policy 
beneficiaries  are  all  dc*ccascd. 

“In  many  states,  jointly  owned 
property  will  pass  automatically  to  the 
surv  iving  joint  ow  ner.  .Mamed  soldiers 
should  consider  having  joint  checking 
and  savings  accounts  w ith  their  spouse. 
This  may  enable  them  to  avoid  all  as- 
sets being  fmzen  at  death  and  may  give 
the  surv  ivor  something  to  draw  on  be- 
tween the  spouse’s  death  and  the  estate 
administration. 

Once  a w ill  is  prepuircd.  it  shcxild 
be  tiled  w ith  a court  having  competent 
jurisdiction  in  the  state  of  legal  resi- 
dence (in  other  words,  with  the  court 
that  will  probate  the  will).  This  can 
vary  w ith  state  laws  and  may  be  a dis- 
trict or  county  court.  It  is  also  adv  isable 
to  make  copies  of  the  w ill  and  pixn  ide 
them  to  people  named  in  the  will.  This 
would  include  executor,  trustee  and 
guardian. 

Any  time  changes  arc  made  to 
a will  or  a new  will  is  prepared,  the 
same  priKedures  apply.  If  a new  will 
is  prepared,  it  w ill  void  a previous  one. 
Still,  it  is  advisable  to  attempt  to  collect 
and  destroy  all  copies  of  the  old  will. 
This  will  eliminate  confusion  and  pi>- 
tential  contests  of  the  will. 

Only  you  can  say  for  sure 
whether  you  need  a w ill.  Give  the  mat- 
ter careful  thought.  How  your  paiperty 
is  distributed  after  your  death  is  a de- 
cision only  you  should  make.  It  is  not 
a decision  to  entrust  to  somei>ne  else. 

Many  legal  assistance  offices 
provide  soldiers  with  a worksheet  to 
give  them  a better  idea  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  pa'paring  a will.  If  you  de- 
cide you  need  one,  your  legal  assist- 
ance officer  can  papan.'  your  will  and 
your  sptiuse’s  for  fn.*e.  □ 


Susan  Alesi,  a Defense  Logistics  Agency  attorney  at  Cameron  Station,  Va.,  takes  In- 
formation from  a soldier  to  assist  him  in  writing  his  will. 
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Airmen  Down  Army  Volleyball 
Squad 


FORT  SHAFTER,  Hawaii  — An  undefeated  Air  Force  men’s 
team  successfully  defended  its  interservice  volleyball  crown. 
Army  men  finished  second  with  a 4-2  record. 

In  the  women’s  division,  Navy  claimed  the  title  with  a 
6-1  record  and  held  off  a strong  bid  by  Air  Force,  who  forced 
the  tournament  into  a playoff. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  men’s  teams  tied  for  third  with  1- 
5 records.  Marine  women  finished  third  at  1 -5,  and  Army  women 
bombed  out  with  a 0-6  record. 

Soldiers  selected  to  the  men’s  Armed  Forces  team  are 
Capt.  Sandy  Parlier,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  SSgt.  Jack  Rogers,  Fort 
Eustis,  Va;  Sp5  Martin  Matautia,  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii; 
and  Sp4  Dion  Wilhelm,  Europe. 

Soldiers  playing  for  the  women’s  Armed  Forces  team 


are  Sp4  Karen  Epperson,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  and  Sp4  Ta’ase 
Simeaota,  Schofield  Barracks. 

Sp5  Toafala  lafeta,  Baltimore,  was  named  head  coach 
of  the  men’s  interservice  team;  and  Sp5  Doug  Ascher,  Fort 
Shatter,  Hawaii,  was  picked  as  trainer  for  both  teams. 

Army’s  Simeaota  (2),  pictured  at  left,  dinks  the  ball  past 
Cecilia  Seniner  of  the  Marine  Corps  as  Loretta  Biles  (3)  sets 
up  to  block  a return. — Sp4  William  M.  Rollins  Jr. 

Army  Keeps  Sombo  Title 

FAIRFAX,  Va.  — Army  wrestlers  retained  their  military  division 
crown  during  the  National  Sombo  Championship  at  George 
Mason  University.  Soldiers  walked  off  with  one  gold,  five  silver 
and  three  bronze  medals.  Marine  Corps  grapplers  came  in 
second  with  61  points  to  Army’s  87. 

Sombo  combines  features  of  Greco-Roman  wrestling 
and  judo.  Wrestlers  wear  judo-type  jackets  and  start  from  an 
upright  position.  Throws,  submission  holds  and  pins  count  in 
scoring. 

First  Lt.  Steve  Hunt,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  won  the 
individual  championship  in  the  149.5-pound  class.  Silver  med- 
alists were  Sp4  Vincent  Serrate,  Europe,  105.5-pound  class; 
1st  Lt.  Pat  Plourd,  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  125.5;  2nd  Lt.  William  Francis, 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  136;  2nd  Lt.  Romey  Pelletier,  USMA,  163; 
and  Sp4  Steve  Colling,  Europe,  181.  Winning  bronze  medals 
were  Capt.  Al  Hrncier  and  Sgt.  Chris  Pease,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash., 
and  Capt.  Gary  Barber,  Europe. 

Fourth-place  finishers  on  the  Army  team  were  SSgt.  Ron 
Williams,  Hawaii;  PFC  Michael  Gatling,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.;  Capt. 
Ted  Cuneo,  Fort  Benning;  and  PFCs  Eric  Yurowski  and  Ardell 
Bell,  Europe. 

SSgt.  Floyd  Winter,  USMA,  was  tapped  to  coach  the 
U.S.  National  team  at  the  World  Cup  in  Lyons,  France. 

Eight  members  of  the  Army  team  qualified  for  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  National  Sports  Festival  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  June  23  to  July  3.  Other  team  members  went 
on  to  the  U.S.  Wrestling  Association  Sports  Festival  in  Colo- 
rado Springs.  That  competition  was  the  final  qualification  for 
this  summer’s  Pan  American  Games  in  Venezuela.  — Joe 
Ruggero 

Keglers  Place  at  Interservice 
Match 

McCHORD  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  Wash.  — Air  Force  edged 
Army  in  the  Interservice  Bowling  Championships.  Combined 
scores  for  men’s  and  women’s  teams  were  Air  Force,  40,947; 
Army  39,972;  Navy  39,280;  and  Marine  Corps,  38,811. 

Top  Army  scorers  were  Sp5s  Jack  A.  Paxton,  Europe, 
and  Lance  M.  Lonsdale,  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  first  place,  men’s 
doubles;  SSgt.  James  T.  Overstreet,  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  second 
place,  men’s  singles;  Paxton,  third  place,  men’s  overall;  and 
Sp5  Esther  Navarro,  third  place,  women’s  overall.— 8///y  Dove 
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MIAMI  Dolphins  defensive  back  Ful- 
ton Walker  Jr.  raced  and  dodged  over 
the  chalked  grid  in  the  Rose  Howl  that 
altern(H)n  in  January  19K3.  And  as  he 
crossed  the  goal  line  with  the  football. 

PAUL  LEVESQUE  I*  ■ public  attalr*  Intarn  with  tha  Army 
Dapol  Syalama  Commaixt.  LattarAarwiy  Army  Oapol.  Pa. 


“the  whole  world  just  kind  Lif  lit  up.” 
he  said.  The  crowd  in  Pasadena.  Calif. . 
went  w ild.  Walker  had  just  become  the 
first  player  to  return  a kickoff  for  a 
touchdown  in  the  .Super  Howl.  He 
would  set  live  more  records  before  the 
final  gun. 


’ 1 Walker  did  the 

running,  but  he  wasn’t 
ak>ne.  He  had  his  te;unntates.  i>f  axiiNC. 
hut  there  was  one  other;  his  father.  .M- 
ways  his  father. 

“He  stayed  behind  me  and  kept 
me  going,  and  he  tix>k  my  privileges 
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Left,  Fulton  Walker 
Jr.  (41),  Miami  Dol- 
phin defensive  back 
and  kick  returner, 

• dodges  tacklers  in 
the  Orange  Bowl. 

* Above,  Walker’s 
father,  Fulton  Sr.,  is 
a welder  at  Letter- 
kenny  Army  Depot, 
Pa.  The  Super  Bowl 
star,  visiting  his 
parents  in  May, 
signed  hundreds  of 
autographs  for  fans 
during  the  depot’s 
Armed  Forces  Day 
observances. 


when  I didn’t  do  right,”  Walker  said 
of  his  father.  ‘‘It’s  super  to  have  a father 
like  him.  A lot  of  guys  my  age  had 
parents  who  never  gave  them  the  advice 
and  leadership  they  needed  to  make  it.” 
The  elder  Walker  is  proud  of  his 
son’s  performance  in  the  Super  Bowl, 
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but  not  particularly  surprised  by  it.  ‘‘I 
don’t  want  to  sound  like  I’m  brag- 
ging,” he  said,  ‘‘but  I know  his  ca- 
pabilities and  I expect  him  to  do  things 
like  that.” 

Fulton  Walker  Sr.  is  a welder 
in  the  Vehicle  Shops  Division  at  Let- 
terkenny  Army  Depot,  Pa.  He  has 
worked  at  the  depot  33  years.  Bom  and 
still  residing  in  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. , he 
played  on  sandlot  baseball  teams  and 
on  a six-man  football  team  at  a small 
high  school  in  West  Virginia.  His  ath- 
letic career  was  cut  short  by  an  arm 
injury  suffered  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

‘‘I  wanted  my  boy  to  do  the 
things  that  I never  had  the  opportunity 
to  do,”  Walker  said.  ‘‘I  could  see  po- 
tential in  him  when  he  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old.  I’d  play  ball  with  him 
whenever  I could.  I didn’t  push  him 
too  hard,  but  I encouraged  him  to 
excel.” 

As  Fulton  Jr.  grew.  Walker  got 
him  involved  in  organized  youth  ath- 
letics, such  as  midget  football  and  little 
league  baseball.  ‘‘He  was  so  good,  he 
always  started  at  the  top,”  said  Walker, 
who  made  sure  his  son  attended  prac- 
tice and  kept  up  with  his  school  work. 

By  the  time  Fulton  Jr.  reached 
high  school  his  athletic  talent  had  blos- 
somed. He  became  the  best  athlete  ever 
to  play  at  Martinsburg  High  School, 
lettering  in  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball and  track.  His  father  followed  him 
across  the  state,  watching  his  games 
and  cheering  him  on. 

When  he  graduated,  Fulton  Jr. 
faced  an  important  decision.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates  drafted  him  to  play 
professional  baseball,  and  some  of  the 
top  colleges  in  the  country,  including 
Penn  State,  offered  him  football 
scholarships. 

‘‘I  didn’t  know  whether  I wanted 
to  play  baseball  or  football,”  Fulton  Jr. 
said,  ‘‘so  I talked  it  over  with  my  father. 
He  told  me  to  go  to  school  and  get  an 
education.” 

He  followed  his  father’s  advice 
and  decided  to  attend  West  Virginia 


University.  He  was  a defensive  back 
and  kick  returner  on  the  Mountaineers’ 
football  team  and  an  outfielder  on  their 
baseball  team.  His  play  attracted  the 
attention  of  pro  scouts  from  both  sports. 

Fulton  Jr.  performed  well  in  the 
classroom  too.  ‘‘I  wasn’t  going  to  let 
him  go  slick  and  forget  about  his  stud- 
ies,” said  his  father.  Fulton  Jr.  earned 
a bachelor  of  science  degree  in  physical 
education  and  is  now  working  toward 
a master’s  in  industrial  safety. 

Fulton  Jr.  was  playing  in  a base- 
ball tournament  in  Huntington,  W.Va., 
when  he  learned  he  had  been  drafted 
in  the  fifth  round  by  the  Dolphins. 
Again,  he  had  a crucial  decision  to 
make.  Again,  he  asked  his  father  for 
advice. 

‘‘I  wanted  him  to  play  baseball, 
but  I knew  he  could  get  stuck  in  the 
minor  leagues  for  five  or  six  years,” 
Walker  Sr.  said.  ‘‘Miami  was  offering 
him  a good  contract  and  a chance  to 
play  right  away.  I told  him  to  go  where 
the  money  was.” 

Walker  was  there  to  see  the  wis- 
dom of  his  advice  borne  out  in  the  Super 
Bowl.  His  son  had  arranged  for  him  to 
be  in  California  for  the  game. 

‘‘Just  being  there  was  an  an- 
swer to  my  dreams,”  Walker  said, 
though  he  expressed  disappointment  in 
Miami’s  loss.  His  son’s  touchdown 
gave  the  Dolphins  a 17-10  lead,  but  it 
proved  to  be  the  team’s  last  score  of 
the  day.  The  Washington  Redskins  ral- 
lied in  the  second  half  to  win,  27-17. 

Walker  said  he  remained  in  the 
background  before  and  during  the 
game,  as  he  has  always  done.  But 
Walker  is  there  to  offer  encouragement 
when  it’s  needed. 

‘‘He’s  still  helping  me  out,” 
Fulton  Jr.  said  of  his  father.  ‘‘We’ve 
gotten  even  closer  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  now  I’d  like  to  help  him.” 

When  his  father  retires,  Fulton 
Jr.  wants  his  parents  to  move  to  Miami 
to  be  with  him.  ‘‘My  father’s  worked 
hard  all  his  life,”  he  said,  ‘‘and  it  would 
be  nice  for  him  to  enjoy  himself  and 
relax.”  □ 
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ALL  THINGS  GREEN 
AND  GROWING 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  G.  Cavarwugh  Jr. 


“THH  most  important  thing  we  have 
to  accomplish  if  we  arc  going  to  keep 
our  utxKlIands  for  the  future  is  ‘attitude 
adjustment’!”  said  Matt  Nowak,  post 
forester  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kan. 

Fie  wasn’t  talking  about  having 
a happy  hour  in  the  wixxls.  “The  trick,” 
Nowak  continued,  “is  to  get  people  to 
see  the  personalities  of  trees  and  wild- 
life. That  is  what  I mean  by  attitude 
adjustment.  Many  people  look  at  a 
wildlife  area  and  see  it  as  a whole. 
That’s  not  the  ca.se.  Plants  and  animals 
have  personalities  — histories.  Each  is 
separate  and  a little  different.” 

Nowak,  an  Army  civilian,  holds 
a degree  in  forest  management  from 
Michigan  Technical  University  and  has 
run  highly  successful  programs  at  Fort 
Dix,  N.J.,  and  Fort  Leavenworth. 

“I  spend  a lot  of  time  in  class- 
rooms and  at  4-H  meetings.  Kids  love 
to  learn  about  nature.  I tell  them  that 
coming  into  a wildlife  area  is  like  com- 
ing into  a new  classroom.  At  first  you 
don’t  know  anyone,  but  in  a short  time 
you  meet  friends  and  recognize  differ- 
ent personalities.  If  you  go  into  the  for- 
est with  the  same  idea,  it  is  harder  to 
abuse  the  area  or  destroy  wildlife,”  he 
continued. 

Nowak  is  responsible  for  main- 
taining the  ecological  balance  on  the 
5,6(X)  acres  which  make  up  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. Fie  has  responsibilities  for  the 
housing  areas,  but  spends  most  of  his 
time  dealing  with  the  post’s  2,6(X)  acres 
of  wilderness  area. 

“Leavenworth  is  unique.  It  has 
been  here  since  1827  and  has  really  not 
changed  that  much.  This  is  not  a big 
troop  p<ist  and  there  is  not  much  of  a 
requirement  for  ranges  or  maneuver 
space.  The  result  is  that  the  wilderness 
areas  are  almost  like  time  capsules. 
There  has  not  been  much  urbanization 
and  many  of  the  plants  and  wildlife 
have  remained  unchanged  for  centu- 
ries,” Nowak  explained. 

Nowak  is  proud  of  the  instal- 
lation’s role  as  a wilderness  preserve. 


Matt  Nowak,  forester  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Kan.,  plants  a tree  for  a future  Christmas 
harvest. 


“We’re  the  only  place  in  the  entire 
Misstturi  River  basin  that  still  has  stands 
of  bottomland  hardwcxxls.  That  might 
not  sound  exciting,  but  it  really  is. 

“It  lakes  about  two  centuries 
for  the  natural  evolution  of  these  hard- 
wcxxls.  Even  though  they  are  massive 
trees  .such  as  walnuts,  oaks  and  pecans, 
they  are  very  fragile,  '^ou  cannot  plant 
a stand  like  this.  It  only  rx'curs  through 
a natural  evolutionary  process.  The 
stands  on  pt>st  are  truly  rare.  Many  uni- 
versities and  colleges  come  to  study 
them.”  he  added. 

Flis  duties  as  forester  arc  many 
and  varied.  In  addition  to  the  rare  bot- 
tomland stand  of  trees.  Nowak  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  animal  wildlife  on 
post.  “Again,  the  place  is  like  a sanc- 
tuary.” he  said.  “Zixilogists  have  con- 
limied  more  than  2lX1  species  of  wild 
birds  on  the  re.senation.  Many  am  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  region.  I Kx»k  after 
their  habitat  and  try  to  advise  on  how 
changes  to  the  environment  will  affect 
them. 

“‘rhere  arc  a lot  of  game  ani- 
mals on  Fort  lAMvcnworth.  Wc  have 
plenty  of  game  birds  and  a gixxJ  herd 


of  deer.  All  the  hunting  is  controlled 
and  most  of  it  lakes  place  anxind  the 
bottomlands.  In  additKxi.  we  have  many 
other  wild  creatures  living  in  the  area 
such  as  coyote,  red  fox.  mink.  wea.sel 
and  beaver.” 

Nowak  has  some  major  goals  in 
his  role  as  forester;  ”I  want  to  make 
Fort  Leavenworth  a center  for  conser- 
vation education.  We  have  the  real  es- 
tate and  the  living  creatures  to  do  it. 

“Among  the  many  things  we 
offer  are  the  tree  lour,  the  national  trails 
network  and  seasonal  seminars.  The  tree 
tour  and  the  national  trails  network  are 
open  to  the  public,  and  we  enaxirage 
visits.  There  are  more  than  50  miles  of 
beautiful  nature  trails. 

“The  seasonal  seminars  arc 
conducted  on  request.  We  cover  just 
about  any  subject  that  relates  to  nature 
or  wildlife.  Jack  Smith,  the  Leaven- 
worth County  agent,  helps  w iih  the  dis- 
cussions. Rir  instance,  last  year  wc  gave 
courses  on  the  proper  use  of  a chain 
saw.”  Nowak  said. 

Fie  considers  pnvper  education 
in  the  area  of  fuel-wixxl  cutting  to  be 
essential  to  the  management  of  our  for- 
ests in  the  future.  “Statistics  show  that 
by  far  the  most  destructive  fome  hurt- 
ing tree  regeneration  is  random  fuel- 
wixxl  cutting. 

“Some  people  will  go  into  the 
wixxls  and  cut  anything  down.  They 
cannot  identify  the  trees  and  have  no 
idea  how  to  gauge  the  age  of  a tme  or 
how  it  fits  into  the  ecology.  There  is 
plenty  of  wxxxl,  but  the  public  must  be 
educated  to  cut  the  right  tarns  or  ihea* 
won’t  be  any  left.” 

Now  ak  is  proud  of  the  steps  Fkxt 
Leavenworth  has  taken  to  pa*serve  its 
wilderness.  “More  and  more  people 
seem  to  be  iniea'sted  in  enjoying  the 
beautiful  things  in  natua\  Thai's  gixxl. 
The  more  people  are  interested  in 
something,  the  easier  it  is  to  get  suppivrt 
for  pmjects.  Military  a'servaiions  have 
some  of  the  best  wildlife  aa'as  in  the 
country  . I hope  that  never  changes. "□ 
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“Fort  Knox,  no  kidding?  My  son  is  stationed  there. 
I think  he's  in  finance.  The  captain  said  he's  their 
biggest  gold  bricker.” 


C/4/V  you  COMPL£T£  A PEPFECT 
SQUAPE  W/THOUT  AOO/AJG 

A LINE  ? 


' 
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For  answer  see  page  55 
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Compiled  by  Steve  Hara 


“We  had  to  go  on  a 20-mile  hike  with  full  gear  and 
I didn't  have  time  to  take  a shower  before  I came 
over — so  I may  smell  a little  gamey,  Martha  Sue. 
Uh,  Martha  Sue?” 


"That  particular  I.D.  badge  is  made  of.  . .cast  iron.” 
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Aerial  Targets 

• A SI  5.4-million  coniract  has  been  awarded  to  Beech  Air- 
craft Corp.  for  the  production  of  133  aerial  missile  targets, 
right,  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

The  Army  will  receive  108  of  the  targets,  which  can 
travel  at  speeds  in  excess  of  6(X)  miles  per  hour  and  at 
altitudes  up  to  40,000  feet.  The  missiles  can  tow  sub-targets 
by  extending  cables  up  to  8,000  feel  long.  The  Army  will 
use  the  targets  to  train  air  defense  crews. 

Shoe  Sale 

• The  PX  has  agreed  to  help  support  the  Army  physical 
fitness  program  by  selling  certain  brands  of  athletic  shoes 
at  a discount.  Six  brands  for  men  and  four  for  women  will 
be  available  at  posts  with  large  troop  concentrations.  Many 
other  posts  will  have  at  least  some  of  the  discounted  shoes 
available.  The  shoe  prices  range  from  $1 1 to  $38  and  the 
sh(K*  di.splays  are  identified  by  the  ‘‘Fit  to  Win”  slogan. 


• A Command  and  Staff  College  .selection 
board  will  meet  on  or  about  Oct.  1 1 to 
consider  lieutenant  colonels,  majors  and 
promotable  captains  for  CSC  attendance 
next  year. 

In  order  to  be  considered  by  the 
board,  evaluation  reports  must  reach  Eval- 
uation Report  Branch,  MILPERCEN,  by 
Oct.  1 1 . The  required  "thru  date”  on  com- 
plcte-the-record  reports  will  be  Aug.  16. 

Letters  will  be  accepted  only  from 
the  candidate;  Social  Security  number  must 
be  included.  Letters  should  be  addressed 
to:  President,  1983  Command  and  Staff 
College  .Selection  Board.  ATTN:  DAPC- 
MSB,  200  Stovall  St.,  Alexandria.  Va. 
22332.  They  must  arrive  by  Oct.  1 1. 

Eligible  officers  seeking  to  update 
their  official  military  personnel  files  should 
submit  changes  to:  MILPERCEN,  ATFN: 
I)AF’C-MSR-S  (Special  Processing  Unit. 
(\SC  Board).  Officers  who  desire  to  review 
their  OMPF  should  request  a copy  of  their 
record  brief  and  microfiche  from  MILPER- 
CEN. A ITN:  DAPC-MSR-S 

For  more  information,  call  AUTO- 
VON  22l-81(K)/7899 


Wear  Green  Coats  While  Traveling  | 

• Soldiers  traveling  in  uniform  must  now  wear  the  complete  Class  A uniform.  • 
to  include  the  coat,  while  in  public  places.  The  new  policy  affects  all  soldiers 
traveling  on  TOY.  PCS  or  leave.  Soldiers  may  not  wear  the  windbreaker  or 
pullover  sweater  in  lieu  of  the  coat  on  such  travel.  The  coat  may  be  renHwed 
once  the  soldier  is  actually  aboard  the  transportation. 

Major  commands  may  authorize  soldiers  to  travel  w ithout  the  coal  if  the  . 
travel  is  within  the  boundaries  of  war  or  hot  climate  areas.  I 

Soldiers  traveling  by  private  or  commercial  transptulation  may  wear  ci-  « 
vilian  clothing,  unless  directed  otherwise  by  their  commanders.  I 

The  fKiliey  does  not  affect  soldiers  traveling  w ithin  or  arxmnd  their  duty  | 
stations  or  commuting  to  and  from  work.  I 

AFKN  to  Get  Satellite  TV 

• Same-day  and  live  television  news  and  sptirts  event  coverage  is  just  around 
the  corner  for  Korea-based  military  personnel  and  their  families. 

The  American  Forces  Korea  Network  is  scheduled  to  hwk  up  with  U.S. 

TV  via  satellite  early  this  fall.  AFKN  will  be  able  to  either  air  live  lcleca.sts  or 
tape  them  for  rcbroadcast  at  a more  convenient  time. 

ABC”s  “World  News  Tonight”  and  "NBC  Nightly  News”  will  replacx 
liKally  priKluced  national  and  international  newscasts.  Viewers  also  will  be  able 
to  see  ABC's  ‘‘Nightline. ” the  "Today”  and  “Tonight”  shows  from  NBC  and 
the  Phil  Donahue  talk  show  The  network  will  also  be  able  to  offer  two  to  finir  j 
same-day  si>orts  events  Eniertaimncnt  procramming  will  remain  basically  the  || 

same,  but  s(Kcials  and  programs  like  ‘‘Entertainment  This  Week”  will  awK  in  I 

by  satellite.  || 
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SOLDIERS 


(More  What's  New  on  page  2) 


Earn  Points  by  Mail 


• Active  duty  soldiers  in  grade  E-5  and 
below  receive  one  promotion  point  for  every 
five  hours  of  correspondence  course  credit. 

National  Guard  and  Reserve  soldiers  get 
one  retirement  point  for  every  three  hours 
of  correspondence  course  credit. 

If  you  would  like  a few  extra  pro- 
motion or  retirement  points,  you  might  want 
to  check  out  the  new  catalog  of  Army  Cor- 
respondence Course  Program  courses  and 
subcourses  (DA  Pamphlet  351-20). 

In  April,  the  Institute  for  Profes- 
sional Development  sent  copies  of  the  cat- 
alog to  unit  training  offices,  education  centers  and  MOS  libraries. 

This  one  book  replaces  all  22  volumes  of  the  old  DA  Pamphlet  351-20 
series.  The  716-page  catalog  lists  490  courses  and  3,000  subcourses  produced 
by  18  Army  schools  and  four  consolidated  Army  and  Defense  Department  ac- 
tivities. Courses  are  free  of  charge  to  all  soldiers. 

Units  which  have  not  received  the  new  catalog,  or  need  additional  copies, 
may  order  them  by  sending  a DA  Form  4569  to;  AG  Publications  Center,  2800 
Eastern  Blvd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21220. 


Eight  Dining  Facilities  Win  Awards 

• Troop  Support  Agency  has  announced  the  winners  of  the  15th  annual  Philip 
A.  Connelly  Awards  for  excellence  in  food  service. 

Active  Army  winners  are  Combat  Support  Battalion,  Berlin  Brigade, 
Germany,  large  dining  facility;  Wightman  NCO  Academy,  Camp  Jackson,  South 
Korea,  small  dining  facility;  and  Company  A,  1st  Battalion,  27th  Infantry,  25th 
Infantry  Division,  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii,  field  kitchen. 

Runners-up  are  Headquarters  Company,  197th  Infantry  Brigade,  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  large  dining  facility;  U.S.  Army  Garrison,  Vint  Hill  Farms  Station, 
Warrenton,  Va.,  small  dining  facility;  and  Service  Battery,  2nd  Battalion,  4th 
Field  Artillery,  9th  Infantry  Division,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  field  kitchen. 

Reserve  Component  winners  in  the  field  kitchen  category  are  Company 
A,  2nd  Battalion,  416th  Regiment,  2nd  Training  Brigade,  104th  Division,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  and  the  1 157th  Transportation  Company,  Wisconsin  Army  National 
Guard,  Oshkosh. 

Fitness  Manual  Released 

• The  Army’s  new  manual  on  physical  fitness  is  out.  The  “Individual’s  Handbook 
on  Physical  Fitness’’  (DA  Pamphlet  503-18)  has  sections  on  nutrition,  stress 
and  exercises.  It  comes  on  the  heels  of  the  “Commander’s  Handbook  on  Physical 
Fitness’’  and  will  be  followed  by  a “Family  Fitness  Manual.’’  The  publications 
are  in  short  supply,  but  should  be  available  in  post  libraries. 


Programmer  Jobs 

• The  Army’s  use  of  a new  computer  sys- 
tem will  result  in  an  overage  of  operators 
(MOS  74D)  and  a shortage  of  programmers 
(74F).  To  fill  the  74F  shortages,  MILPER- 
CEN  will  consider  reclassification  appli- 
cations from  soldiers  who  hold  MOS  74D 
as  a primary  and  who  have  backgrounds  in 
computer  programming.  This  is  an  excep- 
tion to  DA  Circular  61 1-82-3. 

Applicants  must  be  in  grade  E-4  or 
E-5  and  have  between  four  and  10  years’ 
service.  They  must  also  have  served  suc- 
cessfully in  MOS  74F  (must  be  reflected  in 
an  evaluation  report),  have  certifiable  job 
experience  or  education  in  programming, 
or  have  a commander’s  certification  of 
completion  of  on-the-job  training.  Other  re- 
quirements include:  meeting  the  74F  cri- 
teria in  Army  Regulation  611-201;  being 
eligible  for  reclassification  p>er  AR  600-200; 
being  free  of  flagging  and  QMP  actions  and 
re-enlistment  bars;  meeting  Army  height  and 
weight  standards;  and  having  passed  a PT 
test  within  the  past  six  months. 

Applications  must  include:  current 
DA  Forms  2 and  2-1;  a preference  state- 
ment; documentation  of  experience  or  train- 
ing; a letter  of  recommendation  from  a sen- 
ior automated  data  processing  supervisor; 
and  a statement  that  the  soldier  will  extend 
to  meet  any  overseas  obligation  incurred 
with  the  action.  Applications  must  arrive 
— not  later  than  Sept.  15  — at  MILPER- 
CEN,  ATTN;  DAPC-EPM-P,  2461  Eisen- 
hower Ave.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22331. 
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CompiM  by  Sieve  Hera 


The  Night  the  Cops  Went  Out  in  Georgia 

To  an  awards  banquet,  that  is.  The  Airport  Southside  Civitan  Club  in  the  Atlanta  area  presented  awards  to 
the  top  militar\'  policemen  of  the  year.  Winners  were  SSgts.  Thomas  Studt  and  Jerry  NVhitworth.  and  PFCs  Harry 
Murrell  and  Terry  Davis,  all  of  the  Army  Garrison,  Fort  .McPherson. 

Civilians  are  Army  Family  Too 

Pamela  Lowery  of  Fort  Campbell,  Ky..  had  been  named  the  clericalysecretarial  employee  of  the  year  by 
the  Middle  Tennes.see  Federal  F.xecuti\  :s  Association.  . . . Ernest  K.  Schrader  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers’  Walla 
Walla  District.  Wa.sh.,  is  the  Corps  Engineer  of  the  Year.  The  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  made 
the  selection  for  the  Corps.  . . Mary  Ann  Mikulic  of  Seattle,  a registered  nurse  and  Army  Reserve  colonel,  is 
the  winner  of  the  Veterans  .Administration’s  Olin  Teague  service  award  for  her  work  in  rehabilitating  war-injurcd 
veterans.  . . . Choc  An-Kil,  a South  Korean  local-national  labor  relations  specialist  with  8th  Army,  has  received 
the  William  Kus'-uick  Award  for  outstanding  civilian  personnel  administration.  The  first  foreign  recipient  of  the 
award,  he  was  cited  for  his  part  in  resolving  a major  labor  dispute  between  8th  Army  and  Korean  workers  that 
could  have  led  to  a nationwide  strike. 

Grr*r-r-r*r,  You’re  Busted,  Dog  Breath!  Part  II 

First  Lt.  Joseph  T.  Gerard  of  Company  D,  1st  Battalion.  3rd  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard),  received  the 
Soldier’s  Medal  for  heroism  which  made  national  headlines  in  March.  Gerard  and  six  other  soldiers  were  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Va.,  rehearsing  for  a ceremony  when  a gunman 
took  the  group  hostage.  Gerard  distracted  the  fellow,  jumped  him  and  wrestled  him  to  the  ground.  With  the  help 
of  the  others,  Gerard  disarmed  the  gunman  and  turned  him  over  to  authorities. 

The  NCO  is  the  Backbone  of  the  Army 

NCO  of  the  Year  at  the  4th  Division,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  is  SSgt.  James  Lucero,  a weapons  plaux^n 
sergeant  of  the  12th  Infantry.  . . . Sgt.  Ronnie  Blanton  of  the  558th  Artillery  Group  in  Greece  is  Soldier  of  the 
Year  for  the  Southern  European  Task  Force.  . . . Sgt.  Andrew  Williams  is  NCO  of  the  Year  at  the  1st  Corps 
Support  Command,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Be  All  You  Can  Be 

Recently  named  the  Army’s  top  Recruiters  of  the  Year  were  SFCs  Ormond  G.  Cunningham  of  Baltimore 
and  Richard  D.  Stagman  of  Waseca,  Minn.  Top  Re-enlistment  NCOs  of  the  Year  were  SFCs  Tony  G.  Rose  of 
Western  Command  and  Ronald  E.  Dison  of  Talladega,  Ala.  . . . Sp4  Rupert  C.  Dennis  of  the  1st  Battalion.  73rd 
Armor  at  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  was  the  post’s  entry  in  the  first  Military  Person  of  the  Year  contest  sponsored  by  the 
High  Desert  Civilian  Military  Affairs  Council.  Dennis  lost  to  a sailor,  but  received  a S550  check  as  a runner-up. 

It  Was  the  Intelligence  Thing  to  Do,  Obviously 

SSgt.  Matthew  J.  Hampton  is  the  Instructor  of  the  Year  at  the  Intelligence  School.  Fort  Devens.  Mass. 
Two  of  his  counterparts  at  the  Intelligence  Center  and  School.  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz..  upheld  their  unit’s  honor 
recently  by  sweeping  the  post  Soldier  and  NCO  of  the  Year  contests.  They  were  instructors  Sp5  Lawrence 
Uchmanowicz  and  SSgt.  Michael  Vincent. 

They’re  Not  Afraid  to  Be  Good  Neighbors 

Capt.  Alvin  M.  Uchida,  Pit.  .Sgt.  Daniel  G.  Peters  Jr.  and  Pvt.  1 Steven  A.  Mardonado  recently  received 
Hawaii  s highest  military  award,  the  Medal  ot  Merit,  tor  service  and  heroism  when  Hurricane  Iwa  hit  the  islands 
in  November.  Uchida  helped  run  a command  post.  Peters  waded  in  chest-high  water  to  carry  a man  to  safety  from 
a flooded  house.  Mardonado  jumped  into  a sewage  treatment  tank  to  rescue  a drowning  boy.  The  three  National 
(luardsmcn  hail  for  Kauai  and  are  members  of  Company  B,  1st  Battalion,  2'^)9th  Infanuy. 

Seven  other  guardsmen  from  the  unit  received  the  .state’s  second  highest  award  for  outstanding  service 
during  the  storm.  Honored  with  the  Hawaii  National  Guard  Commendation  Medal  were  1st  Sgt.  Melvin  R^Roblcy. 
Pit.  Sgt.  Alberto  A.  Hoopii,  SFC  Shigeto  Takayama,  Sgts.  Lennox  F.  Camat  and  Gordon  K.  I7tH\  Sp4  Phillip 
P.  Papagayo  and  Pvt.  1 Alfred  L.M.  Hammond. 


BRANCHING  OUT  TO 
VOURIAST 

PAGE  42 


In  today’s  weight-  and  nutrition-conscious  Army,  what  you  eat 
is  as  important  to  your  career  as  it  is  to  your  health.  If  you 
like  home  cooking  for  one,  our  story  on  the  singles’  meal 
scene  on  page  37  offers  some  suggested  fixings.  If  you  are  a 
chow  hall  regular,  the  folks  who  cook  up  your  master  menu 
also  are  helping:  See  page  40. 
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• Left.  Army  Aviation  Development  Test  Activity  soldiers 
test  a new  type  of  individual  flotation  kit  in  a wave  pool 
near  Fort  Rucker.  Ala. 

The  kit  contains  a one-man  life  raft  and  straps  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  user’s  back.  A portion  of  the  raft  is  inflated 
automatically  when  the  wearer  pulls  a beaded  handle.  The 
wearer  then  inflates  the  rest  by  blowing  through  a leak-proof 
valve. 

The  Army  is  considering  the  raft  for  helicopter  crew^ 
because  a helicopter  can  sink  in  as  little  as  five  seconds. 
Occupants  have  to  exit  quickly  with  only  what  they  are 
wearing.  Testing  will  go  on  for  at  least  another  year. 

Desert  Rangers 

• A new  dimension  has  been  added  to  ranger  training — one 
week  of  desert  training  at  Fort  Bliss.  Texas.  The  new  phase 
is  conducted  between  mountain  training  at  Dahlonega.  Ga.. 
and  coastal  swamp  training  near  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Ra. 
The  course  length,  however,  remains  the  same  at  58  days. 
Six  days  were  cut  from  the  mountain  phase  and  one  day 
from  the  swamp  phase  to  add  the  desert  training. 

The  students  are  airlifted  to  the  desen  training  and 
those  who  are  airborne-qualified  jump  into  the  training  site. 
They  also  jump  into  the  Rorida  camp  after  the  desen  phase. 
During  the  desen  phase  the  students  practice  small-unit  tac- 
tics and  raids,  and  learn  camouflage  and  concealment,  sur- 
vival techniques,  navigation  and  how  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  hot  desen  sun  and  cold  nights. 


Raft  Test 


Army  Tops  in  Crime  Prevention 

• The  Crime  Prevention  Coalition  has  cited  the  Army  as  the  federal  agency  that 
has  contributed  most  to  crime  prevention  in  1982.  Also,  the  coalition  selected 
Fon  Ho(xl,  Texas,  as  the  community  that  contributed  most  to  community  crime 
prevention  in  1982. 

Accepting  the  award.  Secretary  of  the  Army  John  O.  Marsh  Jr.  said.  “I 
trust  that  we  can  continue  to  look  forward  to  close  civil-military  axiperation  in 
this  area."  Since  it  joined  the  coalition  in  1979,  the  Amiy  has  worked  w ith  several 
non-government  organizations  in  a national  crime-prevention  effort.  As  part  of 
its  campaign,  the  Army  recruits  and  trains  civilian  volunteers  to  work  on  crime- 
prevention  efforts  on  Anny  pvists. 

The  Army  has  used  the  coalition  mascot.  McGruff,  on  its  crime-prevention 
posters  and  pamphlets  since  the  character’s  adoption  in  mid- 1980.  McGruff  is 
the  dog  with  the  trench  coat  who  urges  people  to  "take  a bite  out  of  crime” 


• The  Army  will  test  battalion  rotation 
under  the  new  manning  system  for  the 
first  time  in  .Augu.st  1984. 

The  1st  Battalion.  502nd  Infan- 
try. 101st  .-Virbome  Division  (.\ir  .As- 
sault). Fort  Campbell.  Ky..  will  switch 
places  with  the  4th  Bn..  lOth  Inf..  19.Xid 
Infantry  Brigade,  Panama  Plans  call  for 
the  4th  Bn. . lOth  Inf. . to  be  redesignated 
the  1st  Bn.,  187th  Inf.,  under  the  new 
regimental  numbering  system. 

If  all  giKs  according  to  plan,  the 
battalions  w ill  rotate  back  to  their  pres- 
ent parent  units  m August  1987. 
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Compiled  by  Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54-55) 


Check  Tracking 

• A new  finance  center  tracking  system 
called  CRISPS,  for  Consolidated  Re- 
turned Item  Stop  Pay  System,  now  makes 
it  possible  for  soldiers  to  see  stop-pay  ac- 
tions and  casual  payments  on  the  same 
Leave  and  Earnings  Statement. 

When  soldiers  move  from  one  sta- 
tion to  another  and  their  checks  don’t, 
they  have  to  go  to  finance,  stop  payment 
on  the  check  and  draw  casual  pay.  Before 
the  new  system  was  adopted,  it  would 
sometimes  take  months  for  all  the  pay 
transactions  to  catch  up  with  one  another, 
especially  if  there  were  more  than  one 
stop-pay  action  or  casual  payment. 

Inactivation 

• The  4th  Brigade  of  the  4th  Infantry  Di- 
vision will  undergo  a phased  inactivation 
starting  in  April  1984  and  ranging  through 
September.  The  phase-out  comes  as  part 
of  the  Army’s  “Division  86”  restructur- 
ing. All  the  brigade’s  equipment  and  most 
of  its  people  will  be  assigned  to  other  units 
in  Europe. 


Want  to  Be  a Doctor? 

• The  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences 
School  of  Medicine  is  accepting  applications  for  the  class 
beginning  in  August  1984. 

Left,  USUHS  students  receive  a standard  medical 
school  education  plus  training  in  operational  and  contin- 
gency medicine,  such  as  evacuating  patients  while  wearing 
chemical  protective  gear.  If  you  are  a U.S.  citizen  and  will 
be  between  the  ages  of  18  and  28  as  of  June  30,  1984,  you 
may  qualify  for  the  medical  school.  You  must  have  a bach- 
elor’s degree  and  must  take  the  New  Medical  College  Ad- 
missions Test. 

If  you’re  in  the  Army  (Active  or  Reserve  compo- 
nents) or  in  ROTC,  follow  the  procedures  in  Army  Regu- 
lation 601-130.  Complete  requirements  are  in  the  school’s 
bulletin.  To  get  the  bulletin  and  an  application  form,  write 
to:  Director  of  Admissions,  USUHS,  4301  Jones  Bridge 
Road,  Bethesda,  Md.  20814. 


Army  Reorganizing  Armies 

• The  Army  plans  to  reorganize  its  continental  U.S.  Army  structure  within  the 
next  three  years.  The  organizational  change  is  designed  to  provide  more  respon- 
sibility to  the  Army  Reserve  and  to  a lesser  extent  the  Army  National  Guard,  as 
their  role  in  national  defense  continues  to  grow. 

The  change  will  streamline  the  organization  by  removing  one  layer  of 
supervision.  Nine  Army  Readiness  and  Mobilization  regions  will  be  eliminated 
and  two  new  CONUS  armies  will  be  created,  bringing  the  number  of  CONUS 
armies  to  five. 

The  existing  readiness  groups  will  continue  to  function,  reporting  to  the 
five  armies.  The  reorganization  is  expected  to  cut  the  command  structure  by  about 
200  spaces  and  save  an  estimated  $5.5  million  annually. 

The  two  new  armies  will  be  2nd  Army,  to  be  established  at  Fort  Gillem, 
Ga.,  in  1984,  and  4th  Army,  to  be  set  up  at  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  in  1985.  Small 
forward  elements  of  two  existing  armies  will  be  created  from  current  resources. 
1st  Army  (Forward)  will  be  established  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  and  6th  Army 
(Forward)  will  be  established  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 

Four  of  the  ARMRs  will  be  discontinued  in  fiscal  1984,  and  the  other  five 
will  follow  in  fiscal  1985. 

Memorabilia  Needed 

• The  1st  Battalion,  26th  Infantry,  has  been  redesignated  the  4th  Bn.,  16th  Inf. 
The  battalion  is  seeking  items  of  historical  interest  for  display  in  the  battalion 
museum.  Former  members  of  the  16th  Inf.  and  their  friends  who  would  like  to 
donate  memorabilia  to  the  museum  should  write  to:  Headquarters,  ATTN:  Ad- 
jutant, 4th  Battalion,  16th  Infantry,  APO  New  York  09137. 
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EYE  OPENER 

As  I sat  in  my  recruiter's  office,  I 
noticed  the  June  issue  of  SOLDIERS.  I 
asked  if  I could  borrow  it  for  a while  and 
I eagerly  took  it  home,  only  to  find  out 
it  was  really  fascinating  reading. 

As  students  graduate  from  high 
school,  we  all  think  we  know  everything, 
but  your  article  on  basic  training  really 
opened  my  eyes,  and  I said  to  myself, 
"I  don't  know  everything  and  it's  a tough 
life  in  the  Army  for  everyone  at  first." 

It's  something  — fresh  out  of  high 
school  and  eagerly  waiting  for  the  time 
to  roll  around  so  I can  start  my  new  life 
in  the  Army.  When  someone  asks  me 
what  I'm  doing  after  high  school,  I 
proudly  say,  ‘Tm  in  the  Army." 

Sure,  basic  at  Fort  Dix  and  ad- 
vanced individual  training  are  going  to 
be  tough,  but  thanks  to  your  refreshing 
magazine,  you've  opened  my  eyes,  and 
I thank  you.  I eagerly  await  my  new  re- 
sponsibilities, but  I think  it’s  a big  re- 
sponsibility for  a magazine  to  tell  people 
the  truth,  and  that's  what  you  have  done. 

Julie  Anne  Furney 

St.  Louis.  Mich. 

Thanks  for  the  comments.  You 
made  our  day. 

KEEPING  HER  GUARD  UP 

It’s  once  again  drill  weekend  and 
after  a busy  morning  of  formation,  meet- 
ings, typing  and  filing,  I picked  up  a copy 
of  the  June  issue  of  SOLDIERS  to  enjoy 
on  my  lunch  break.  In  her  Feedback  let- 
ter, PFC  Mary  Sours  (Corpus  Christi, 
Texas)  has  found  the  words  and  rea- 
sons why  I get  so  much  out  of  being  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard. 

When  I'm  dressed  for  a drill, 
whether  in  Class  A’s  or  BDUs,  I too  hear 
all  sorts  of  comments  from  people  on 
the  street:  "I  loved  my  time  in  the  serv- 
ice," or  "It  must  be  lots  of  fun"  — and 


— "All  that  hassle  for  so  little  money?" 
or  "Why  would  you  want  to  give  up  your 
weekends?" 

The  Army  has  changed  my  life 
too.  with  skills,  discipline,  guidance  and 


"Do  you  have  any  steak  sauce?" 


experience.  I agree  with  the  advertise- 
ments that  say  the  National  Guard  is  the 
"most  important  part-time  job  in  Amer- 
ica." It's  one  of  the  most  satisfying  too! 

Sp4  Julie  A.  Chauvin 

Providence,  R.l. 

You  were  among  a number  of 
readers  who  were  high  on  PFC  Sour's 
letter.  She  must  have  hit  the  right  note. 

FRIENDSHIP 

You  will  have  a friend  for  life  if 
you  can  comply  with  a simple  request. 

I somehow  missed  the  February  and 
September  1982  issues  of  SOLDIERS 
magazine  and  would  like  very  much  to 
obtain  them.  They  both  contain  articles 


which  I am  very  interested  in  (heltcopter 
pilots'  lifestyles  and  the  Army  corre- 
spondence course  program).  11  you  can 
obtain  them  for  me  or  inform  me  as  to 
where  I can  get  them  myself.  I certainly 
would  appreciate  your  efforts.  Thar^ 
you. 

Sp4  William  A.  Momson 
North  Andover.  Mass. 

They  're  in  the  mat!,  fnend. 

CORRECTION  ' 

I read  your  May  issue  in  which 
there  was  an  article  about  dnlt  ser- 
geants. It  was  stated  that  they  awart  PCS  | 
orders  either  to  an  Army  training  center  I 
or  to  the  retraining  brigade  at  Fort  Riley,  | 
Kan. 

Asof  Dec.  1. 1982,  the  U S.  Army  j 
Retraining  Brigade  was  chariged  to  U.S.  J 
Army  Correctional  Activity.  | 

I am  a civilian  at  USACA  and  , 
really  enjoy  reading  SOLDIERS.  i 

Ruth  Stanley  I 

Fort  Riley.  Kan. 

SHE'S  BEEN  THERE 
I have  read  your  May  1 983  issue 
of  SOLDIERS.  The  magazine  is  very 
informative. 

The  article  I want  to  comment  on  , 
is  "Teen-age  Brides." 

Having  been  an  18-year-old  Navy 
wife  in  1971,  I am  quite  aware  of  the 
problems  you  face  in  that  situation. 

Reflecting  on  that  time,  I can  re- 
member being  so  strapp>ed  for  a dollar  i 
I was  forced  to  make  a pair  of  shorts  for  ! 
my  2-year-old  son  by  hand  out  of  an  okJ  I 
apron  I had.  I couldn’t  afford  matenal  or  ; 
a sewing  machine.  j 

I can  also  remember  how  buying  ^ 
22-cent  TV  dinners  was  more  econom- 
ical than  a small  package  of  roast  beef 
At  the  time,  my  husband  was  an  .j 
E-4  and  we  were  a family  of  three. 
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Obviously,  the  prospect  of  my 
husband’s  first  enlistment  coming  to  an 
end  and  the  anticipation  of  a more  lu- 
crative factory  job  kept  our  spirits 
inflated. 

Civilian  life  proved  to  be  much 
less  secure  than  military  life,  as  later  we 
were  to  discover. 

Two  years  after  the  Navy  and 
factory  work,  my  husband  became  suc- 
cessful as  a semi-tractor  owner-opera- 
tor. Business  was  good,  and  so  were 
the  remunerations,  at  least  for  the  next 
six  years. 

The  economy  went  awry.  The 
trucking  deregulation  took  effect.  We 
were  dependent  on  hauling  cars.  This 
chain  of  events  was  devastating  to  our 
future  in  the  business. 

We  sold  the  tractor  and  began 
job  hunting  to  no  avail. 

After  a year  and  a half  of  job 
i 1 hunting,  husband  and  I decided  to  give 
j the  military  another  try.  He  joined  the 
j infantry  at  the  age  of  31  with  a whole 
new  attitude. 

The  point  is  military  life,  like  ci- 
' vilian  life,  is  all  a matter  of  attitude.  If 
1 I your  attitudes  are  good,  you  will  be  suc- 
I cessful  in  career  and  marriage.  If  not, 
you  are  doomed  to  be  unhappy  and  full 
1 J of  self-pity. 

Mrs.  Dennis  C.  Kelham 
I Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 
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' (PSYCHO)LOGICAL  REQUEST 

^ In  reading  your  magazine,  I have 

II  : noticed  that  you  discuss  many  types  of 
If  i units.  You  have  discussed  the  engi- 
d meers,  the  infantry,  the  military  police, 
)(  the  medical  units,  the  special  forces  and 
, even  military  intelligence  units,  but  I have 
g‘  never  seen  anything  on  psychological 
V 'Operations. 

I,  Those  of  us  in  PSYOPS  units 

m I know  that  we  hold  military  intelligence 
MOSs,  but  we  do  not  necessarily  work 


in  those  MOSs.  How  about  giving  us  a 
break  and  help  us  be  recognized  as  a 
support  force  that  is  available  to  the  ac- 
tive and  reserve  forces. 

You  could  also  discuss  the  new 


96F  MOS. 

Like  any  branch,  we  have  bad 
units  and  good  units.  We  at  the  24th 
PSYOPS  Company  work  hard  at  what 
we  do. 

Did  you  know  that  80  percent  of 
your  psychological  operations  or  war- 
fare support  comes  from  the  Army 
Reserve? 

Exposure  of  any  kind  will  help 
these  units.  We  might  be  a small  part 
of  the  overall  effort,  but  we  are  here  for 
a purpose. 

SSgt.  J.M.H. 

Aurora,  Colo. 

We  will  plan  a PSYOPS  story  in 
the  near  future  and  thank  you  for  the 


tip.  If  any  of  you  PSYOPS  types  have 
a good,  specific  story  idea,  please  let 
SOLDIERS  know. 

JUMPER 

Reference  the  article  in  SOL- 
DIERS in  the  May  1983  issue  on  Fort 
Benning’s  jump  school. 

You  are  misinformed  as  to  the 
number  of  jump  schools  in  the  Army. 
There  are  two:  Fort  Benning  and  3rd 
Battalion,  7th  Special  Forces  Group, 
jump  school  for  those  serving  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  We  are  very  proud 
of  our  jump  school  here  in  Panama  and 
of  having  made  it  through  this  “tough- 
est” airborne  school. 

Sp4  K.  L.  Pohiman 

APO  Miami 

TRAINING  DOLLARS 

First,  thank  you  for  explaining  the 
terms  and  codes  on  my  LES  (May  1983 
issue).  Second,  can  two  married  re- 
servists receive  BAQ  simultaneously 
during  annual  training?  I would  appre- 
ciate your  response. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  writing 
about  my  paycheck  and  our  Finance  and 
Accounting  Center. 

Sp5  Plutarco  Cedeno 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Married  reservists  without  chil- 
dren will  not  (either  member)  receive 
BAO  if  they  attend  annual  training  si- 
multaneously. If  they  attend  separately, 
each  will  receive  BAQ.  If  the  couple  has 
children  and  attends  training  simulta- 
neously, one  member  will  receive  BAQ. 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  invite 
readers’  views.  Stay  under  150  words  — a postcard 
will  do  — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address. 
We'll  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  may  con- 
dense views  because  of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  an- 
swer every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  views.  Send 
your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  Vb.  22314. 
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FROM  PRIVATE  TO  CHAIRMAN 

1ST  SGT  WAS  TOUGHEST  ^ 


Lt.  Col.  Charles  G.  Cavanaugh  Jr. 


EDITOR  S NOTE:  SOLDIERS  inter- 
viewed Gen.  John  W.  VesseyJr.,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  June. 

You’ve  capped  a 44->ear  militar>  ca- 
reer by  serving  as  the  10th  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  What 
prompted  a 16-year-old  .Minnesotan 
to  enlist  in  the  Minnesota  National 
Guard  in  1939? 

I guess  the  same  things  that  prompt 
people  to  go  into  the  armed  forces  to- 
day, but  maybe  not  totally — we  were 
a little  more  naive  in  those  days  than 
young  people  are  tcxlay;  they  are  smarter 
today  than  we  were  then.  I’m  sure  that 
among  the  things  that  prompt  people 
to  go  in  today  is  the  opportunity  to  as- 
sociate with  people  who  have  con- 
vinced you  that  you  can  probably  have 
some  excitement  and  some  fun  and  do 
something  worthwhile  at  the  same  time. 
Those  thoughts  were  on  my  mind  in 
1939. 

Did  you  ever  think  it  would  end  this 
way?  As  Chairman? 

No.  Heavens  no!  My  career  is  one  great 
series  of  accidents  after  another!  When 
I was  commissioned,  if  there  had  been 
any  honorable  way  to  say  “no.”  I would 
have,  but  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  one 
at  the  time! 

Having  fought  across  Africa  and  It- 
aly during  World  War  II  and  in  an- 
other war  in  Vietnam,  you’ve  also 
.served  with  operational  commands 
in  nearly  every  theater  around  the 
world.  Could  yt)u  fix  for  us  your  most 
outstanding  memories  from  this  pe- 
riod? What  does  (ieneral  Ves.sey  re- 
member from  the  past  44  years? 

I think  serving  in  difficult  times  with 
very,  very  good  people.  I get  calls  here 
from  people  who  served  with  me  when 
1 was  a private,  people  who  served  with 
me  when  1 was  a sergeant,  and  people 
who  served  with  me  when  I was  a lieu- 
tenant, captain,  lieutenant  colonel  and 


"I  think  there's  a satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  1 have  people  who  still  remember  me 
as  a good  private.” 


so  forth.  I think  there’s  a satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  I have  people  who  still 
remember  me  as  a good  private.  That 
gives  me  as  much  satisfaction  as  having 
some  guy  who  remembers  serving  with 
me  as  a general. 

Is  there  one  rank  that  sticks  out  that 
you  have  enjoyed  more  than  another? 
I think  the  toughest  job  1 had.  and  the 
one  I remember  as  having  more  per- 
sonal responsibility  than  any  other,  was 
being  a first  sergeant  in  combat.  That 
was  a !>ood  job  also. 

L(M)king  hack  on  your  career,  in  your 
44  years  in  the  military  have  you  no- 
ticed any  increa.se  or  decline  in  the 
American  people’s  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  military  , and 
what  we’re  all  about? 

That  gcKs  up  and  down  in  this  country 
with  the  country’s  preiKcupation  with 
internal  or  external  events.  But  Amer- 
ica has  always  had  a soft  spot  in  its 


heart  for  the  people  who  serve  in  the  j 
defense  forces.  I believe  we  arc  deft-  | 
nitely  up;  look  at  the  people  who  are  * 
marching  through  the  recruiting  offices  [ 
now  — some  of  the  finest  young  Amer- 1; 
icans  we  have  ever  seen  enlisting  in  the  | 
armed  forces.  We’re  up  — fielding  new  J 
equipment  in  every  single  one  of  the  ^ 
services.  The  Navy  is  moving  toward  r 
a 600-ship  Navy.  We  have  the  best  1} 
fighter  planes  in  the  world  in  the  .Air  j 
Force,  and  the  Army  is  fielding  new  ft 
tanks,  new  infantry  fighting  vehicles.  . 
new  helicopters.  The  same  sort  of  thing 
is  going  on  in  the  .Marine  Corps. 

Pay  is  up.  We  see  that  the  Pres-  ly 
ident  didn’t  propose  a pay  raise  this 
year,  but  in  fact  our  pay  is  obviously 
compietitive  with  the  conditions  in  the 
economy  as  a whole.  Retention  is  up. 
and  the  recruiting  services  are  doing 
well.  But  that  isn’t  all:  pay  isn’t  the 
only  reason  for  that.  There  are  other 
gixKl  things:  the  fact  that  the  equipment 
is  good,  the  training  is  gixxl.  the  fact  I 
that  the  general  public  is  giving  suppiiri 
to  the  armed  services. 

.Along  the  same  lines,  you  mentioned 
we  are  getting  gtxxl  |>eople.  and  re- 
cruiting and  retention  are  currently 
at  an  all-time  high  in  the  military. 
What  does  it  say  for  the  future?  Will 
we  continue  to  attract  and  hold  onto  i 
quality  soldiers,  sailors.  Marines  and 
airmen  as  the  economy  turns  around? 

It  w ill  be  harder  to  attract  gixxl  people. 
When  the  economy  turns  ai\>und.  soiiK 
of  the  people  who  have  learned  valu- 
able skills  in  the  military  senices.  and 
who  have  skills  that  arc  marketable  in 
the  civilian  sector,  will  be  tempted  to 
leave  and  many  will  leave.  But  that’s 
not  necessarily  all  bad. 

We’ve  trained  more  pectple  for 
the  economy  than  any  other  single  in-  . 
stitution  in  this  country,  certainly  in  the  ' 
skills  .American  men  and  woiiK'n  learn 
in  the  anned  foa'es.  It  w ill  pul  a greater 
challenge  to  the  anned  forces. 
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We  will  have  to  be  particularly 
good  to  keep  the  good  people.  But  we 
have  a lot  of  good  people  now — the 
makings  of  the  finest  corps  of  non- 
commissioned officers  that  the  armed 
forces  has  ever  had;  that  will  help  get 
and  keep  good  people  in  the  armed 
forces.  Of  course,  the  pay  and  benefits 
must  be  competitive. 

Talking  about  long-term  service  in 
the  military,  what  about  our  military 
retirement  benefits?  We  have  read 
countless  column  inches  about  stud- 
ies underway  relating  to  revamping 
the  armed  services’  20-year  retire- 
ment plan.  What  is  the  current  sta- 
tus of  our  retirement  system  and  what 
are  the  current  feelings  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  on  this  volatile  matter? 

The  retirement  system  is  under  review 
by  the  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation  Panel.  That’s  the  right 
place  to  review  it.  There  are  others  who 
would  “attack”  the  retirement  system 
in  a disorderly  fashion  outside  that 
mechanism.  The  Joint  Chiefs  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  have  both  con- 
firmed that,  in  their  view,  that’s  the 
right  place  to  review  military  compen- 
sation in  general.  If  the  retirement  sys- 
tem needs  review,  that’s  the  sort  of  panel 
that  can  recognize  that  military  service 
is  different  from  working  for  a civilian 
firm. 

As  I often  say,  we  don’t  work 
for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Our  people  serve  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  that’s  a completely  differ- 
ent concept.  What’s  behind  it  is  the 
giving  up  of  certain  individual  rights 
for  the  benefit  of  the  organization  as  a 
whole  — a willingness  to  follow  orders 
and  go  where  the  unit  is  ordered  to  go 
and  do  whatever  difficult  tasks  that  the 
citizens  of  this  country  want  done. 
That’s  why  the  compensation  system 
and  the  whole  system  of  benefits  are 
different. 

Military  service  is  different.  We 

. pick  up  our  dead;  we  pick  up  our 
wounded  and  take  care  of  them;  we 
take  care  of  the  families,  recognizing 
that  we’re  asking  our  service  people  to 
go  off  to  distant  places  and  be  gone  for 
long  periods  of  time.  Military  service 
has  been  one  that  requires,  in  some 
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cases,  extraordinary  physical  exertion, 
and  it’s  been  a young  person’s  business 
for  many,  many  years.  I’m  not  sure  that 
will  always  be  the  case  as  we  go  on  in 
the  years  ahead,  but  it  still  is  to  a certain 
extent  now. 

And  you  want  a ready  force  — 
physically,  mentally,  morally,  spiritu- 
ally — to  do  what  the  nation  has  to 
do.  It’s  sort  of  like  boxers  and  football 
players  and  so  forth.  They  are  wanted 
in  their  best  years.  So  the  retirement 
system  was  designed  to  do  that.  The 
20-year  retirement  was  designed  to  keep 
the  old  fogies  like  me  relatively  few  in 
number  in  the  armed  forces.  Perhaps 
it’s  all  right  to  have  a 61 -year  old  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but 
you  don’t  want  any  61 -year-old  squad 
leaders  out  there  in  infantry  squads  and 
probably  not  too  many  61 -year-old 
fighter  pilots  in  the  Air  Force.  So  that’s 
why  the  retirement  system  was  de- 
signed to  push  people  out  after  a certain 


“We  don’t  work  for  the  Army.  Our  people 
serve  in  the  Army  . . . and  that’s  a com- 
pletely different  concept.” 


period  of  time.  Now  this  concept  is 
being  questioned  by  many  people.  And 
it’s  right  that  it  should  be  questioned, 
but  the  answer  the  nation  needs  to  come 
up  with  needs  to  be  the  right  answer. 

Now  1 think  that  the  current  sys- 
tem is  a good  system.  It  has  kept  healthy 
armed  forces  for  this  country.  The  al- 


legation is  that  it  costs  too  much.  The 
question  that  has  to  be  answered  is, 
“What  alternative  system  would  you 
provide  that  would  keep  the  armed 
forces  as  healthy  as  the  present  one,  at 
a lesser  cost?”  Does  such  a system  ex- 
ist? 1 don’t  know,  and  that’s  what  this 
panel  will  have  to  review.  I’ll  have  to 
be  convinced  that  the  alternative  is  bet- 
ter before  1 sign  up  for  something  else. 
But  nevertheless,  the  right  to  question 
it  is  clearly  the  right  of  whomever  is 
dealing  with  it,  the  Congress,  the 
Administration,  the  public. 

Can  we  expect  any  new  “quality  of 
life”  proposals  that  will  help  service 
people  find  their  life  more  satisfying? 

Yes,  but  I don’t  like  the  term  “quality 
of  life.”  It’s  acceptable  if  you  under- 
stand what  it  means,  but  to  the  outsider 
it  might  imply  “softness”  or  some- 
thing like  that.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
things  going  on  that  should  make  life 
better  for  the  service  men  and  women. 

The  first  one  is  that  all  the  serv- 
ices have  recognized  the  importance  of 
taking  care  of  the  physical  facilities  that 
we  use:  the  living  and  working  places 
for  the  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
We  see  that  going  on:  Barracks  are  being 
fixed  every  place  I go,  whether  it’s  on 
an  Army  post.  Marine  Corps  base,  or 
Navy  installation  or  on  an  Air  Force 
base.  You  see  barracks  being  modern- 
ized and  repaired;  you  see  working  fa- 
cilities being  improved. 

The  second  part  of  it  is  modem 
equipment.  Certainly  a person  who  is 
going  to  be  asked  to  be  prepared  to  risk 
his  life  for  his  country  ought  to  have 
good  equipment.  He  ought  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  good  equipment.  I call 
that  “quality  of  life.”  It’s  an  important 
part  of  making  things  better  for  the  in- 
dividual service  man  or  woman. 

The  next  part  is  the  quality  of 
our  training.  All  four  services  have  put 
in  extraordinary  efforts  to  improve 
training.  We  train  better  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world.  We  know  now  so 
much  more  about  how  to  train  people 
to  be  effective  in  the  battle  environment 
than  we  did  a few  years  ago;  our  people 
will  be  better  off.  That  alone  is  a great 
addition  to  “quality  of  life”  — if  you 
want  to  call  it  that. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  additional 


things  such  as  taking  care  of  our  fam- 
ilies. Certainly  all  the  Chiefs  rccogm/e 
the  importance  of  that,  and  they  defend 
that  in  their  service  budgets.  And  cer- 
tainly the  Secretary  of  Defense  rec- 
ognizes its  importance  too. 

Do  the  Soviets  have  a position  of  ad- 
vantage over  us?  Do  we  have  to  rely 
on  “Yankee  ingenuity"? 

We  always  rely  on  “Yankee  ingenu- 
ity.” The  Soviets  have  more  people  than 
we  have.  They  have  a bigger  land  mass 
than  we  have.  They’ve  built  more  tanks 
and  more  airplanes  than  we  have.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  many  great  ad- 
vantages, starting  with  those  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  which  people  will- 
ingly give  up  their  own  time  and  energy, 
and  are  perfectly  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  to  defend.  I think  the  Soviets  un- 
derstand that,  and  I think  that  is  one  of 
the  greatest  deterrents.  But  the  Soviets 
understand  raw  power.  That’s  why  it’s 
important  that  we  have  good  strong, 
self-evidently  capable  armed  forces. 
That’s  the  greatest  contribution  that  you 
and  I and  our  compatriots  can  make  to 
peace  in  the  world. 

Technology  is  in  the  papers  a lot  these 
days.  Is  technology  going  to  change 
the  job  of  the  soldier  on  the 
battlefield? 

It  already  has;  it  has  changed  it  dra- 
matically. But  there  are  certain  con- 
stants on  the  battlefield,  and  one  is  that 
man  is  master  of  the  technology.  An- 
other battlefield  truism  is  that  Mur- 
phy’s Law  will  operate:  If  it  can  go 
wrong,  it  will  go  wrong.  He  who  is  a 
slave  to  technology  alone  on  the  bat- 
tlefield won’t  recognize  his  dilemma 
when  he  has  technological  problems. 

It  is  the  nation  that  can  use  tech- 
nology along  with  its  human  power  to 
solve  the  battlefield  problems  that  will 
be  successful  in  combat.  We  need  good 
systems.  We  also  need  well-trained, 
motivated  people  employing  sound 
doctrine  and  tactics.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  use  technology  to  make  every  sol- 
dier, sailor,  airman  and  Marine  as  ef- 
fective as  we  can  make  them. 

How  important  arc  the  Reserve 
Components  to  our  Total  Force 
today? 
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“Military  service  has  been  a young  per- 
son’s business  for  many  years.  . . . You 
don’t  want  any  61-year-oid  squad  leaders 
out  there.  . . .’’ 


They  are  an  important  part  of  this  na- 
tion’s defenses  and  always  have  been. 
This  has  been  a militia  nation,  one  that 
has  counted  on  mobilization  to  fill  its 
ranks  during  times  of  tension.  My  out- 
fit in  World  War  II  was  one  of  the  first 
to  fight,  but  it  had  been  on  active  duty 
for  a long  time.  That’s  not  going  to  be 
the  case  for  the  next  war. 

We’re  expecting  to  use  Reserve 
Component  Air  Force  crews  to  provide 
the  lift  to  take  our  forces  overseas.  We 
can  expect  Army  Reserv'e  Component 
units  in  the  very  first  days  to  round  out 
our  deployed  forces,  and  the  same  is 
true  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  It 
means  that  the  Reserve  Components 
have  to  be  readier  than  they  have  ever 
been. 

This  means  two  things:  One  is 
a very  good  realistic  training  program 
for  the  Reserve  Components  and,  sec- 
ondly. it  means  a richer  mixture  of  ac- 
tive duty  people  in  with  the  reserve  units 
in  order  to  meet  the  readiness  require- 
ments of  those  that  have  to  deploy  very 
early.  Good  Reserve  Component  units 
are  the  way  to  help  stretch  our  defense 
dollars  — to  get  more  force  stnictua* 
for  the  same  aim>unt  of  money.  And 
by  and  large  they  are  doing  verv',  verv' 
well.  We  have  some  absolutely  top- 


notch  units  in  our  Reserve  Component 
forces.  'I 

\s  the  senior  man  in  the  armed 
forces,  what  Is  the  one  thing  we  could 
use  to  tag  on.  the  one  thing  vou'd 
like  to  sa>  to  every  soldier,  if  h>u  had 
just  one  thing  vou'd  like  to  say  to 
them  in  print? 

I was  reading  the  other  night  from  the 
■■Regulation  for  the  Order  arxl  Disci-  ^ 
pline  of  the  Troops  of  the  United 
States.’’  This  was  a manual  wntten  by 
Gen.  von  Steuben  when  Washington’s 
troops  were  at  Valley  Forge  during  the 
Revolutionary  VKar. 

One  of  the  points  in  that  manual 
is  that  the  captain’s  first  objective 
“should  be  to  gain  the  love  of  his  men 
by  treating  them  with  every  possible 
kindness  and  humanity  , inquiring  into 
their  complaints  and  when  well  proven, 
seeing  them  redressed."  I think  that 
that  sort  of  sets  the  framework  for 
everybexly  in  the  armed  forces. 

There’s  no  activity  in  the  world 
that  requires  more  trust  and  confidence 
in  each  other  than  fighting  a war  or  I 
being  prepared  to  fight  a w ar  as  a mem-  . 
ber  of  a military  unit.  .And  that  means  I 
a couple  of  things  for  everyone.  | 

It  first  means  self-discipline. 
Each  of  us  must  know  his  or  her  own  S 
Job.  because  the  lives  and  well-being  i 
of  our  fellows  depend  on  it.  It  means  j 
know  ing  how  to  help  our  comrades,  as  \ 
von  Steuben  said,  gaining  the  love  and 
respect  of  our  fellow  s — hav  ing  them 
understand  we’re  going  to  do  our  job 
right,  and  we’re  going  to  help  them  do 
their  job  right.  It  is  that  trust  and  con- 
fidence — that  willing  self-discipline 
and  dedication  to  the  organization  as  a 
whole  — that  w ill  keep  the  entire  unit 
alive,  healthy.  ;uid  well  and  enable  them 
to  do  what  they’re  supposed  to  do  on 
the  battlefield.  .And  when  1 say  battle- 
field. 1 mean  on  the  land,  on  the  sea 
or  in  the  air  or  doing  an  amphibious 
landing,  or  wherever  it  happens  to  be. 

1 would  say.  if  we  do  our  job. 
we’ll  make  an  impc>rtant  contribution  ' 
to  the  security  of  this  nation  and  our 
friends  and  allies,  and  the  world  will 
be  a safer  and  better  place.  Not  only 
that,  but  we  in  the  anned  foa'es  will 
have  the  suppvMl  of  the  people  while 
we’a'  at  it.  □ 

SOLDIERl 


3rd  ID  Units  Win  Tank  Contest 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — American  crews  using  the  M-1  Abrams 
tank  scored  highest  in  a competition  held  in  Bergen-Hohne, 
West  Germany. 

Three  platoons  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  64th  Armor,  3rd 
Infantry  Division,  placed  first  in  the  Canadian  Army  Trophy 
Competition.  They  scored  a composite  53,478  points. 

Three  Leopard  I platoons  of  the  German  Army’s  293rd 
Panzer  Battalion  earned  second  with  50,352  points.  Third  went 
to  three  platoons  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  66th  Armor,  2nd  Armored 
Division  (Forward),  which  used  the  M-60A1  and  scored  48,058. 

The  Central  Army  Group  beat  the  Northern  Army  Group 
in  a team  event,  227,031  points  to  210,161.  The  3rd  ID  and 
German  293rd  Bn.  platoons  were  on  the  CENTAG  team. 

Twenty-nine  of  NATO’s  best  tank  gunnery  platoons  took 
turns  making  battle  runs  on  a course  simulating  combat  con- 
ditions. Platoons  of  four  tanks  each  engaged  stationary  and 
moving  targets.  Each  hit  meant  points,  while  bonuses  were 
collected  by  conserving  time  and  ammunition.  The  highest  pos- 
sible score  during  a single  battle  run  was  28,100  points. 

A German  unit  won  top  platoon  honors  with  a score  of 
21 ,153  points  for  one  run.  M-1  platoons  took  second  and  third 
with  scores  of  19,184  and  18,068.  — ARNewS 


Rice  Farmers  For  A Day 

UIJUNGBU,  South  Korea  — U.S.  soldiers  and  civilians  from 
the  Combined  Field  Army  (Republic  of  Korea  — United  States) 
became  rice  farmers  for  a day  here  recently. 

The  affair  was  part  of  a nationwide  program  where  public 
officials  assisted  farmers  in  planting  South  Korea’s  staple  food. 

The  Americans  hiked  their  pant  legs  to  the  knees  and 
slogged  through  ankle-deep  water,  placing  three  to  four  seed- 
lings at  a time  into  the  mud  by  hand.  Workers  moved  a pre- 
marked cord  a foot  at  a time  to  keep  the  rows  straight. 

After  work,  the  group  had  refreshments  — juice,  cu- 
cumbers and  hot  peppers  — representative  of  what  the  Korean 
rice  farmers  eat  at  breaks. 


Molly  Pitcher  Day 

FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  — Wives  here  got  a first-hand  look  at 
how  their  husbands  earn  a living  during  the  second  annual 
Molly  Pitcher  Day  hosted  by  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  Artillery 
and  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  Field  Artillery. 

The  day  honors  Molly  Pitcher,  whose  husband  was  killed 
while  manning  an  artillery  piece  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Molly  took  his  place,  loading  the  piece  in  efforts  to  help  repel 
the  British  army. 

The  women  fired  M-102  and  M-105  howitzers,  M-16  ri- 
fles and  M-60  machine  guns.  They  also  jumped  from  a 34-foot 
parachute  training  tower.  “It  didn’t  look  that  high,  but  once  I 
got  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  it  seemed  much  higher,”  said  Susan 
Mrozek.  “After  I saw  how  nervous  the  girl  was  before  me,  I 
decided  to  relax  and  enjoy  it.” 

“I  was  scared  last  year,  but  this  year,  I was  ready  to 
come  back  and  jump  out  of  the  tower  again,”  said  Martha 
Slatter. 

The  1st  Battalion  (Airborne),  319th  Field  Artillery,  sup- 
ported the  tower  training  and  provided  refreshments.  — Sgt. 
Marcus  Castro 


Learning  To  Be  Parents 

CAMP  ZAMA,  Japan  — Medical  personnel  here  are  teaching 
first-time  parents  how  to  prepare  for  parenthood. 

“Being  a parent  is  the  most  difficult  job  that  I have  ever 
experienced,”  said  Capt.  Barbara  Bermudez,  Camp  Zama’s 
head  nurse  and  mother  of  two.  “There  aren’t  many  classes  to 
prepare  you  for  it.” 

A dietitian,  dentist,  nurse  and  mid-wife  teach  students 
about  such  things  as  the  diet  before,  during  and  after  preg- 
nancy; dental  care;  parenting;  and  child  development  and  care. 
Prenatal  exercises  and  breathing  techniques  are  also  taught. 

Classes  are  for  expectant  mothers  and  also  for  hus- 
bands who  want  to  help  their  wives  through  labor  and  give 
emotional  support.  Classes  meet  for  six  2V2-hour  sessions  on 
Tuesday  nights.  — Sp5  Ramona  Reznechek 
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Story  by  Lori  A.  Schilling 
Photos  by  Sp5  Tim  Guthrie 

Members  of  the  7th 
Infantry  Division  are 
learning  that  hitting  the 
beach  and  hugging  sand 
may  be  the  easy  part. 
Climbing  into  and  out  of 
the  landing  craft  in  one 
piece — now  that’s  hard! 


THE  swift  assault  machines  churned  through  the 
gently  rolling  surf  of  Southern  California.  Once 
on  the  beach,  their  steel  ramps  were  lowered 
and  scores  of  soldiers  w ith  bayonets  fixed  scat- 
tered for  cover. 

What  could  have  been  movie  extras  in  a 
scene  from  “The  Longest  Day”  were  soldiers 
fmm  the  7th  Infantry  Division.  The  soldiers  were 
putting  into  practice  training  they  received  at  the 
Naval  Amphibious  Base  at  Coronado,  Calif. 
Every  three  months,  a unit  from  the  division 
heads  south  from  Fort  Ord.  Calif.,  to  perfect 
skills  that  give  the  Army  another  option:  am- 
phibious assault. 

Coronado,  across  a narrow  bay  from  San 
Diego,  is  the  home  of  the  Marine  Corps’  Land- 
ing Force  Training  Command.  Pacific.  Here, 
soldiers  and  Marines  learn  the  tactics  and  tech- 
niques of  amphibious  operations.  Instructors 
come  from  all  services. 

The  command  offers  instruction  in  a wide 
variety  of  subjects  including  amphibious  raids, 
water  safety  and  reconnaissance  skills.  How- 
ever, the  battalion  landing  operations  course 
overshadows  all  these. 

The  course  comes  in  two  parts;  Soldiers 
in  a unit  attend  the  Troop  Training  Schiml  to 
learn  basic  amphibious  techniques  while  their 
officers  and  senior  staff  NCOs  go  to  the  six-day 
Staff  Planning  School  that  covers  the  planning 
and  logistics  of  amphibious  operations. 


About  7.500  soldiers  and  Marines  learn 
the  techniques  of  amphibious  operations  at  the 
schix>ls  each  year.  “Many  of  these  soldiers  come 
from  the  7th  Division,  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
Anny’s  diKtrine  on  amphibious  operations.”  said 
Col.  Jack  Pellicci.  1st  Brigade  commander.  “It's 
a possibility  the  7th  Division  could  be  used  in 
an  amphibious  operation,  so  the  Anny  and  the 
other  services  need  to  be  trained  to  augment 
the  Marines.” 

Marine  1st  Lt.  John  Ghannam,  a Trixip 
Training  School  instmetor.  agreed:  “We  have 
amphibious  and  air  assets  to  conduct  small  op- 
erations. but  in  anything  larger  the  other  services 
would  have  to  get  involved.” 

The  division’s  2nd  Battalion.  .H.st  In- 

SPECIALIST  FIVE  TIM  GUTHRIE  !•  attachvd  on  tpaclal  duly  h)  lha 
poal  Public  Aflaira  Offlca,  Fort  Ord.  Calif.  LORI  A,  SCHILLING,  tor- 
marly  of  lha  aama  offlca.  aaparalad  from  activa  duly  In  July  to  attand 
lha  Univaralty  of  Cincinnati. 
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Above,  SSgt.  Charles  Hinton  of  the 
2nd  Battalion,  31st  Infantry,  leads 
assault  troops  ashore  during  am- 
phibious operations  training  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  • Left,  a 
battalion  soldier  holds  his  piece  of 
the  beachhead  • while  some  of  his 
buddies  in  a 25-ton  Marine  tracked 
amphibious  assault  vehicle  close  in 
on  their  objective  before  unloading. 
The  track  can  load  and  unload  in 
deep  water  also. 
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Above,  7th  Infantry  Di- 
vision soldiers  unload 
from  a landing  vehicle 
for  an  inland  assault  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 
• Right,  Marine  SSgt. 
Kevin  Taylor  gives  his 
Army  students  a class 
in  shipboard  slang  and 
signals. 


fantry,  was  taking  the  rigorous  course  this  time. 
Training  for  the  battalion’s  6(X)  soldiers  began 
with  rotation  through  several  stations. 

Heading  the  list  was  a class  on  the  basic 
operations  of  assault  craft  and  Navy  language. 
Getting  into  and  out  of  these  craft  proved  to  be 
the  most  challenging  part  of  this  class. 

“Climbing  the  cargo  nets  is  pretty  hard 
at  first,  and  it’s  scary,  too,’’  said  Sp4  Patrick 
Cox,  a battalion  medic.  “What’s  tough  is  when 
everyone  doesn’t  stay  together  and  the  net  be- 
gins to  sway  back  and  forth.  That  bangs  you 
into  the  side  of  the  ship.” 

The  soldiers  were  put  through  their  paces 
on  a confidence  course.  “The  obstacles  break 
down  the  soldiers’  nervousness  and  show  them 
how  strong  they  really  are,”  said  Marine  in- 
structor SSgt.  Keith  Taylor. 

The  surf  indoctrination  class  proved  es- 
pecially tough  for  non-swimmers.  In  this  ses- 
sion, the  troops  boarded  an  amphibious  craft, 
were  taken  out  150  meters  from  the  shore  and 
told  to  Jump. 

“The  men  jump  in  pairs,  a non-swimmer 
with  a swimmer.”  Taylor  said.  “ They  form  a 
eirele  to  eount  off  and  then  sw  im  to  shore  on 
their  backs.  Ifesides  becoming  familiar  w ith  the 


ocean,  the  troops  learn  w hat  to  do  during  a deep- 
water emergency.” 

Dunng  training  some  soldiers  take  a land 
navigation  course.  Others  take  job-related  train- 
ing. Radio  opierators,  for  instance,  learn  to 
waterproof  their  field  radios,  and  drivers  learn 
to  install  deep-water  fording  kits  on  their  jeeps. 
Once  they  master  the  basics,  the  soldiers  prepare 
for  beach  assaults. 

For  its  assaults,  the  battalion  boarded  the 
Navy’s  amphibious  cargo  ship  L’SS  St.  Louis 
and  tank  landing  ship  USS  Racine.  This  glimpse 
of  Navy  life  made  many  of  the  soldiers  glad  they 
joined  the  Army. 

“I  really  like  the  water.”  said  Sp4  Jeff 
Desdune.  “But  as  far  as  the  ship  goes,  it’s  too 
crowded  and  there  is  no  place  to  walk  around. 
The  food  isn’t  too  good  either.” 

The  cramped  living  space  posed  one 
problem,  but  the  troops’  biggest  undoing  was 
the  constant  rocking  of  the  boat.  “I  stayed  sea- 
sick the  whole  time.”  said  one  soldier  who  was 
glad  to  get  back  to  dry  land. 

After  loading  at  Coronado,  the  soldiers 
sailed  overnight  to  Camp  Pendleton,  a trip  of  * 
about  40  miles.  There  the  soldiers  made  two 
beach  landings  using  11  amphibious  assault  ve- 
hicles and  assault  boats.  The  vehicles  resemble 
overgrown  armored  personnel  carriers.  Weigh-  j 
ing  25  tons  and  able  to  carry  up  to  25  soldiers.  | 
they  can  operate  on  the  water  and  the  land.  The 
boats  must  stop  about  20  feet  from  shore. 

"The  course  is  as  realistic  as  possible.  | 
but  in  some  instances  safety  restrictions  dampen 
the  realism  of  the  training.”  said  Ghannam. 
“Safety  swimmers  have  to  be  on  hand  to  help 
w hen  the  trixips  get  off  to  ensure  they  don’t  fall 
and  get  washed  under  the  boat.  Landing  crews 
are  on  shore  to  guide  the  assault  vehicles  in. 

“We  do  our  best  to  give  the  tnxtps  a 
taste  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  aboard  a ship  and 
to  conduct  an  assault,”  he  said.  “Basically,  the  j 
course  is  a stepping  stone.  If  the  trxxips  are  ever  ‘ 
called  on.  they  know  what  to  do.” 

Division  soldiers  wem  enthusiastic.  “It’s 
something  1 think  should  be  implemented 
throughout  the  .Amiy.”  said  Sp4  Nigel  Mack.  , 
“We  made  some  mistakes.  If  it  were  part  of  our 
regular  training,  we’d  become  mom  proficient.” 

Along  with  the  intensive  training,  the 
soldiers  worked  closely  with  (he  other  services. 

“Intenningling  was  great.”  said  Capt. 
Dan  Hammond,  a battalion  operations  officer. 
“We  got  to  see  that  the  other  services  have  their 
problems.  It’s  not  just  the  .-Xmiy.”  □ 
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4TH INRANTRY  DIVISION 


ORGANIZED  at  Camp  Greene,  N.C., 
in  December  1917,  the  4th  Division  ar- 
rived in  France  during  May  and  June 
1918,  took  part  in  five  campaigns,  and 
served  seven  months  on  occupation 
duty.  The  division  departed  Europe  for 
Camp  Dodge,  Iowa,  in  August  1919 
and  was  inactivated  in  September  1921 
at  Camp  Lewis,  Wash. 

Since  its  early  days,  the  unit  has 
been  called  the  Ivy  Division,  the  name 
coined  from  the  Roman  numeral  IV. 
The  ivy  plant  figures  in  the  division 
patch  and  motto,  “Steadfast  and 
Loyal,”  which  are  said  to  be  qualities 
of  the  ivy. 

The  division  was  reactivated  in 
June  1940  at  Fort  Henning,  Ga.,  and 
in  July  1941  was  redesignated  as  the 
4th  Motorized  Division.  It  was  redes- 
ignated in  August  1943  as  the  4th  In- 
fantry Division.  The  unit  left  for  Eng- 
land in  January  1944. 

The  4th  Division  assaulted  Utah 
Beach  on  Normandy  on  D-Day,  June 
6,  1944,  and  participated  in  1st  U.S. 
Army’s  drive  for  Paris.  By  the  end  of 


4th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized) 

“Ivy  Division” 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado 


August  1944,  the  question  was,  who 
would  liberate  Paris — French  or  Amer- 
ican troops?  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  com- 
mander of  the  12th  Army  Group,  re- 
portedly said,  “To  hell  with  prestige, 
tell  the  4th  to  slam  on  in  and  take  it.” 
The  Ivymen  did. 

The  division  later  breached  the 
Siegfried  Line  in  four  places,  took  part 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  was  deep 
in  Germany  when  the  fighting  ended  in 
Europe.  The  Germans  they  had  faced 
nicknamed  them  “the  Men  of  the  Ter- 


rible Green  Crosses.”  The  4th  Division 
is  credited  with  five  campaigns  in  World 
War  II. 

The  division  moved  to  Camp 
Butner,  N.C.,  in  July  1945  and  was 
inactivated  in  March  1946.  It  was  ac- 
tivated again  in  July  1947  at  Fort  Ord, 
Calif.,  as  a training  division.  In  Oc- 
tober 1950,  it  moved  to  Fort  Benning 
Ga.,  as  a combat  division.  The  Ivymen 
went  to  Europe  as  part  of  the  NATO 
structure  in  May  1951.  They  returned 
to  Fort  Lewis  in  June  1956  and  became 
a component  unit  of  the  Strategic  Army 
Corps. 

In  August  1966,  the  2nd  Bri- 
gade deployed  to  Vietnam  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  remainder  of  the  division 
that  October.  In  four  years  of  combat, 
the  division  participated  in  11  cam- 
paigns. The  Ivymen  left  Vietnam  in 
December  1970  and  moved  to  Fort  Car- 
son,  Colo.,  their  current  home. 

The  division  was  reorganized  in 
December  1970  as  mechanized  infantry 
and  at  that  time  became  known  as  the 
Iron  Horsemen.  As  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  women  joined  the  ranks,  the 
nickname  was  modified  to  Ironhorse 
Team. 

The  Ironhorse  Team  has  been 
restructured  several  times  in  the  past 
eight  years  to  meet  changing  Army 
readiness  and  strength  concepts.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  division  rolls  have 
fluctuated  from  14,000  to  18,000  sol- 
diers. It  is  the  Army’s  largest  mecha- 
nized infantry  division  in  terms  of  com- 
bat firepower. 

The  4th  Division  is  assigned  to 
Forces  Command  and  has  played  a ma- 
jor part  in  REFORGER  and  NATO  field 
training  exercises.  The  division  re- 
mains ready  to  deploy  in  support  of 
U.S.  Army,  Europe  and  NATO.  □ 

This  article  on  an  Active  Army  division  is  one  in  a series 
compiled  from  official  Army  sources  by  Danny  M.  John- 
son, a management  analyst  who  works  for  the  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  Intelligence  at  the  Pentagon. 


Members  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  round  up  German  prisoners  in  the  streets  on  Aug. 
26,  1944,  following  the  liberation  of  Paris. 
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Text  by  Lt.  Col.  Charles  G.  Cavanaugh  Jr. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Fourth  of  July  is 
known  to  the  world  as  Independence 
Day  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  third  of  September  could  easily  have 
laid  claim  to  that  honor.  On  that  day 
in  1783,  America  officially  gained  its 
independence.  The  document  recog- 
nizing our  freedom  was  neither  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  nor  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  It  was  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  and  follows  only  the  Declaration 
and  Constitution  in  importance  to  the 
then  infant  nation. 

The  road  to  independence  in- 
volved eight  long  and  complicated  years 
of  fighting,  negotiating  and  politick- 
ing. The  events  leading  to  the  treaty 
signed  that  September  in  a house  on 
Rue  Jacob  in  Louis  XVl-ruled  Paris  are 
as  exciting  as  a mixJem  spy  novel.  They 
are  characterized  by  courage,  delicate 
diplomacy  and  Yankee  ingenuity.  The 
heroes  were  famous  men  like  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  John  Adams.  The  bar- 
gaining chips  were  international  alli- 
ances and  hatreds.  The  courage  came 
from  the  battlefields  of  Saratoga  and 
Yorktown.  The  prize  was  freedom. 

The  events  leading  to  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  are  known  to  all  Amer- 
icans — taxation,  lack  of  representa- 
tion and  unstable  economic  conditions. 
A burning  need  to  be  free  of  unfair 
governance  sparked  the  colonists  to  de- 
clare independence.  The  shots  fired  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  caused  them  to 
load  their  muskets. 

For  eight  years  the  new  ly  fomied 
Continental  Army  led  by  Washington 
went  against  the  best  that  King  George 
III  of  England  could  throw  against  it. 
The  Americans  bested  Burgoyne  and 
Cornwallis.  They  fought  over  a thou- 
sand miles  of  ground  and  on  seas  where 
they  were  outmanned  and  outgunned. 
They  learned  from  Kosciusko  and  von 
Steuben  and  became  the  nucleus  for  the 
finest  army  the  world  has  known.  Yet 
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King  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  at 
court  in  Paris 

by  1782  both  soldier  and  statesman 
knew'  the  war  must  end.  or  in  the  fi- 
nality of  it.  no  one  would  win  and  the 
fledgling  United  States  would  die  in 
infancy. 

The  problems  were  money  and 
distance.  Washington’s  force  had  beaten 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  October 
1781.  and  large-scale  operations  had 
ceased.  But  thousands  of  British  .sol- 
diers remained  on  American  soil  and 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  were 
impoverished,  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed. 
The  business  of  starting  a nation  needed 
to  be  launched.  To  accomplish  that  re- 
quired the  skill  of  our  best  diplomats, 
a tough  set  of  demands,  and  luck. 

The  Continental  Congress  chose 
the  diplomats  w iscly.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  in  Paris,  where  he  had  been 
since  1777.  and  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  the  French  court.  The  other 
commissioners  were  John  Adams  of 
Massachusetts.  Henr>'  l.aua'ns  of  South 
Carolina  and  John  Jay  of  New  ^'ork. 


Qcfiicuily.'i  3. 17^3 


Thomas  Jefferson  was  invited,  but  he  | 
did  not  want  to  leave  the  country  at  that  | 
time.  g 

Franklin  was  the  chief  ncgoti-  I 
ator.  The  young  .America  could  not  have  I 
been  better  represented  A personal  fa-  | 
vorite  of  Mane  .Antoinette,  the  queen  I 
consort,  and  of  leading  French  states-  I 
men  such  as  Beaumarchais  and  the  ? 
Comte  de  Vergennes.  Franklin  was  the  I 
best-known  .American  in  the  world.  I 
Capable,  self-educated  and  cordial,  he  T 
charmed  the  French  court  and  gained  * 
deep  respect  for  the  intensity  and  depth  i 
of  American  patriotism.  i 

Still,  his  task  was  not  easy.  1 
England  had  spilled  bkxxJ  and  spent  a I 
fortune  to  retain  the  colonies.  George  J 
III  believed  Great  Britain  had  the  nght  * 
and  respvmsibility  to  rule  and.  not  in- 
significantly. the  Bntish  iiK'nrhant  cla.vs  i 
was  holding  enormous  lOUs  fiom  the 
colonies. 

But  Britain  knew  she  must  yield 
Continuing  campaigns  against  Spain. 
France  and  Holland  had  drained  her  | 
treasury  . A large  army  had  fallen  to  | 
Washington  at  Yorktown.  .And  the  sup-  V 
ply  line  across  the  North  Atlantic  was 
becoming  impossible  to  maintain.  Bnt- 
ain  was  willing  to  give  — how  much 
and  under  what  terms  were  the  ques- 
tions facing  Franklin  and  the  others,  1 

Further  complicating  the  ne- 
gotiations were  the  .AnK'ricans’  treaties 
and  agreements  w ith  those  nations  that  ' 
had  helped  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Clo.se  ties  with  France  had  ■ 
been  forged  by  Fnmklin  and  iMhcrs.  The 
French  had  poured  in  men,  money,  mu-  i 
nitions  and  supplies  to  help  Wa.shing- 
ton’s  forces.  The  Dutch  had  supplied 
ships  and  munitions,  and  private  inter- 
ests in  Spain  had  willingly  given  huge 
sums  to  the  cause.  Now  that  the  final 
hand  was  to  be  played.  lOUs  were  being 
called  in  by  the  allies. 

France  had  intea'sts  m Canada 
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and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Spain  had 
long  been  in  the  “new  world"  and  had 
definite  interests  in  Florida.  Russia,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  offered  to  act  as 
mediator  to  the  treaty  — not,  as  Frank- 
lin suspected,  without  hope  of  reward. 

Into  this  arena  of  intrigue,  de- 
mands and  counterdemands  came  the 
Americans.  Franklin  brought  his  many 
years  of  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
French  court.  Adams  had  recently  fin- 
ished successful  negotiations  in  Flol- 
land.  Jay  was  rebounding  from  an  un- 
successful diplomatic  mission  in  Spain, 
but  he  had  learned  his  lessons  in  in- 
ternational politics. 

Although  less  well  known  to- 
day than  his  partners,  Laurens  was  also 
no  stranger  to  intrigue.  A former  pres- 
ident of  the  Continental  Congress,  he 
had  been  captured  by  the  British  in  1780 
while  on  a secret  mission  to  Holland. 
He  had  been  held  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don until  he  was  exchanged  in  Decem- 
ber 1781  for  Lord  Cornwallis.  Laurens’ 


capture  had  literally  started  a war  — 
the  British  declared  against  the  Dutch 
when  they  found  the  American  carry- 
ing a proposed  treaty  among  his  papers. 

Together,  these  four  commis- 
sioners began  a series  of  delicate  meet- 
ings that  were  to  gain  America  her  long- 
awaited  independence. 

One  of  the  conditions  given  the 
commissioners  by  the  Continental 
Congress  was  that  no  treaty  could  be 
negotiated  without  the  full  knowledge 
of  America’s  closest  ally,  the  French. 
Franklin  and  the  others  understood  this 
and  initially  followed  it  to  the  letter. 
Circumstances,  however,  were  to  cause 
a breach  of  this  etiquette. 

Adams  and  Jay  were  convinced 
that  France  was  carrying  out  secret  ne- 
gotiations with  Britain  that  would  have 
lessened  the  Americans’  gains  and 
strengthened  France.  They  held  similar 
misgivings  about  Spain.  (History  has 
supported  those  suspicions.)  These 
commissioners  convinced  Franklin  and 


Laurens  it  would  be  unwise  to  divulge 
everything  to  these  two  nations. 

By  the  fall  of  1782  the  British 
government  which  had  fought  the  war 
had  been  replaced  by  ministers  com- 
mitted to  peace.  Financial  burdens  of 
fighting  a global  war  that  ranged  from 
India  to  Continental  Europe  to  North 
America  were  proving  intolerable.  The 
time  for  lengthy  negotiations  was  not 
available.  A solution  was  needed  im- 
mediately, and  Britain  was  willing  to 
accede  to  the  Americans’  terms  (see 
box). 

The  commissioners  solved  the 
problem  of  French  and  Spanish  inter- 
vention in  a simple  way.  They  met  with 
the  British,  approved  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  preliminary  treaty  in  No- 
vember 1782  — and  then  told  the  Eu- 
ropean allies  about  it. 

Vergennes,  the  French  minis- 
ter, was  incensed  and  complained  to 
Franklin  about  the  action.  Franklin  re- 
plied, “Although  we  Americans  may 
be  guilty  of  bad  manners,  I hope  our 
great  work  will  not  be  ruined  by  one 
indiscretion.’’  A true  gentleman,  Ver- 
gennes chose  to  overlook  the  incident 
and  supported  the  final  negotiations. 

The  preliminary  treaty  was 
shipped  to  America  and  arrived  in 
March  1783.  The  French  diplomatic  li- 
aison to  the  Continental  Congress  was 
enraged  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
and  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners. 
After  due  consideration,  the  Congress, 
secretly  delighted  by  the  terms,  sent  a 
.strong  letter  of  reprimand  to  the  close- 
mouthed diplomats. 

On  April  19,  1783,  Washington 
was  quartered  with  his  troops  at  a gar- 
rison in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Informed  that 
the  Congress  had  approved  the  treaty 
four  days  earlier,  he  told  his  weary  sol- 
diers to  stop  shooting  and  prepare  to 
return  to  home  and  (families.  Coinci- 
dentally, it  was  eight  years  to  the  day 
from  Concord  and  the  “shot  heard 
'round  the  world." 

The  preliminary  treaty  was  re- 
turned to  Paris  and,  after  a few  minor 
modifications,  was  formalized  and  pre- 
pared for  signature.  On  Sept.  3,  1783, 
Adams,  Franklin  and  Jay  (Laurens  was 
ill  and  in  England  at  the  time)  joyfully 
put  their  signatures  on  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  and  ensured  the  birth-right  of 
freedom  for  their  infant  nation.  □ 


King 

George  III 
of 

England 


Important  Provisions  of  the  IVeaty  of  Paris 

• The  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  recognized  by  England. 

• The  coveted  territory  west  to  the  Mississippi,  north  to 
Canada  and  south  to  Florida  belonged  to  the  United 
States.  New  boundary  lines  were  established  which 
added  over  500  million  acres  of  land. 

• A clear  definition  of  the  boundary  between  America 
and  Canada. 

• The  Mississippi  was  open  to  navigation. 

• The  withdrawal  of  all  British  toops  from  America. 

• America's  freedom  to  fish  (and  whale)  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia. 

• Spain  won  Minorca  and  the  Floridas. 

• France,  with  all  its  navy,  troops  and  money,  gained  lit- 
tle other  than  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  shift  of  a bal- 
ance in  power. 

• In  spite  of  England's  defeat,  she  retained  Canada, 
Newfoundland  and  her  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
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THE  gates  open  at  5 a.m.  Sunrise  is 
less  than  one  hour  away.  “All-night- 
ers,” people  who’ve  been  waiting  12 
to  20  hours,  slowly  inch  toward  single- 
lane openings.  The  race  begins  in  six 
hours. 

Indianapolis  catches  race  fever 
in  May.  Every  year,  people  from  across 
America  and  from  around  the  world 
flock  to  Indy  to  see  the  “greatest  spec- 
tacle in  auto  racing,”  the  Indianapolis 
500-mile  race. 

Soldiers  from  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.,  have  a geographical  ad- 
vantage: They  live  and  work  near  In- 
dianapolis. They  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  $l(K)-a-night  motel  rooms,  rental 
cars  or  continuous  dining  out.  The 
Army  has  assigned  them  to  a world- 
famous  city  and  given  them  the  chance 
to  see  racing  at  its  best. 

”1  watched  Teo  Fabi  break  208 
mph  on  qualification  day,”  said  WO  1 
Samuel  O’Neal.  “1  was  in  the  ‘pits’ 

SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  BOB  HUBBERT  It  a pholo- 
joumallain  Inatnxrtor  at  the  Daftnat  kiformatton  School. 
Fort  Ban|ainln  Harriaon.  Ind. 


Story  and  Photos  by  SFC  Bob  Hubbert 

when  he  did  it.  Shortly  thereafter,  1 was 
standing  a fix)t  away  from  Paul  New- 
man. This  track  and  the  people  of  In- 
dianapolis arc  fabulous.” 

O’Neal,  a helicopter  pilot  from 
A Troop,  2yi7th  Cavalry,  101st  Air- 
borne Division  (Air  Assault).  Fort 
Campbell.  Ky.,  flew  in  for  Armed 
Forces  Day  at  the  track.  WTien  he  wasn’t 
answering  visitors’  questions  about 
Army  aviation.  O’Neal  was  roaming 
Gasoline  Alley  and  the  length  of  the 
track. 

The  Indianapolis  Motor  Speed- 
way is  open  one  month  each  year  for 
racing  — May.  Thousands  of  people 
visit  the  track  daily  to  watch  practices, 
while  crowds  swell  past  100,000  on 
qualification  weekends.  More  than  60 
drivers  tried  to  speed  their  way  into  the 
67th  Indy,  but  only  the  33  fastest  started 
the  race. 

Tom  Sneva,  driving  the  Texaco 
Star,  won  the  race.  He  put  on  a show 
by  passing  leader  A1  Unseron  the  191st 
lap.  Nine  laps  later.  Sneva  won  his  first 
Indy  5(X). 

SFC  Bob  Peters,  an  Army  re- 
cruiter in  Indianapolis,  was  a first-time 
visitor  to  the  track.  He,  too.  had  donned 
a uniform  to  participate  in  Armed 
Forces  Day  activities  on  May  22. 

“I’ve  been  in  the  Army  17 
years.”  said  Peters,  “and  been  around 
the  world  twice.  But  this  track  is  awe- 
some, and  the  feeling  1 get  standing  on 
it  is  unbelievable.” 

Peters  was  impressed  by  the  re- 
ception military  members  received  from 
track  officials. 

"They  opened  the  pits  and  track 
to  ;inyone  in  military  unifomi.”  he  said. 
“We  saw  drivers,  cars  and  crews  up 
close.  Indy  was  quite  an  experience.” 

Many  Amiy  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  soldiers  also  tiHik  advan- 
tage of  May  in  Indianapnilis.  Patches 
on  uniforms  bore  tribute  to  units  from 
four  states. 

While  .soldiers  were  entertained 


by  track  p>ersonnel.  they  also  put  on  a 
show  of  their  own.  Cobra  attack  heli- 
copters, armored  personnel  earners, 
military  equipment  and  static  displays 
pmved  interesting  to  many  \isitors.  The 
Armed  Forces  Day  display  dominated 
the  south  end  of  the  track. 

Race  day  for  race  fans  in  Indy 
means  waiting  in  long  lines  and  traffic 
Jams.  Not  so  for  soldiers. 

The  Informatiim  Tiuir  and  Travel 
Office  on  Fort  Harrison  sold  “5tX)” 
tickets  and  provided  bus  transportation 
to  the  track  on  race  day.  The  office 
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opened  at  6 a.m.  and  served  coffee, 
doughnuts  and  orange  juice  to  soldiers 
and  family  members.  At  7 a.m.  the 
eager  fans  boarded  11  military  buses 
and  headed  for  the  track. 

Some  routes  to  the  track  were 
miles  deep  with  cars.  But  police  waved 
the  military  buses  through  most  of  the 
Jams  and  guided  them  to  preferred 
parking  spaces  at  trackside.  At  8 a.m. 
the  military  race  fans  were  unloading 
behind  the  northwest  vista  at  the  fa- 
mous 2 '/2-mile  oval. 


SSgt.  Grady  Adams  was  on  one 


Far  left,  rookie 
Kenny  Schrad- 
er’s pit  crew 
tries  to  rebuild 
his  car  in  time 
for  the  race  — 
they  didn’t 
make  it.  • Cen- 
ter, thousands 
of  fans  pack 
the  Indy  track 
infield.  Being 
treated  like  a 
sardine  is  part 
of  the  fun. 

• The  stuff 
dreams  are 
made  of:  The 
Borg-Warner 
Trophy  goes 
home  with  the 
winner. 


of  the  buses.  Adams,  an  Army  recruiter 
stationed  in  Frankfurt,  West  Germany, 
was  attending  advanced  NCO  training 
at  Fort  Harrison. 

“I’ve  never  been  to  the  track 
before,”  said  Adams,  “and  I’m  so  glad 
to  be  here.  I’ve  been  to  European  for- 
mula one  races,  but  the  Indy  500  is 
tops.  For  me,  seeing  the  race  is  a fan- 
tastic opportunity.” 

PFC  Stanley  Kopinski  drove  a 
bus  to  the  track.  “I  saw  the  race  in 
1982  and  loved  it.  When  the  word  went 
out  for  volunteer  drivers  again  this  year. 


I jumped  at  the  chance.” 

ITT  sold  869  race  tickets  during 
the  first  week  in  March.  Ticket  prices 
ranged  from  $25  to  $40.  Trackside 
“scalpers”  sold  tickets  for  more  than 
$100  as  race  day  drew  near.  As  Adams 
said,  “The  Army  really  does  take  care 
of  its  own.” 

Many  Hoosiers  consider  the  In- 
dianapolis Motor  Speedway  a historical 
landmark.  Built  in  1909  as  a proving 
ground  for  automobiles,  the  track  was 
made  of  crushed  stone  and  tar.  Acci- 
dents and  the  need  for  greater  driver 
safety  convinced  owners  to  resurface 
the  track  with  3.2  million  bricks.  To- 
day, one  yard  of  brick  remains  at  the 
start-finish  line  of  the  famous  track. 
The  rest  of  the  surface  was  paved  with 
asphalt  in  1976. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  is 
northeast  of  the  city  and  home  to  the 
Soldier  Support  Center,  the  Army  Fi- 
nance and  Accounting  Center,  the  De- 
fense Information  School  and  many  ad- 
vanced NCO  training  programs.  It’s 
also  the  gateway  to  the  annual  Indi- 
anapolis 500-mile  race  for  hundreds  of 
soldiers  and  their  families. 

As  Capt.  Gail  Pelzell,  an  AG 
advanced  course  student,  said,  “This 
is  the  first  time  I’ve  even  seen  an  auto 
race.  What  an  experience!”  □ 


I 

ta®  aJ 

Center,  cars  zip 
through  turn  3 
with  the  race 
half  done.  The 
standings  didn’t 
matter  at  that 
point  — Tom 
Sneva  snatched 
the  lead  and  the 
win  from  Al  Un- 
ser  in  the  191st 

of  200  laps.  I 

• Steve  Krisiloff  | 

(43)  and  Chet  i 

Fillip  (38)  started  ' 

in  the  last  row  to  I 

bring  up  the  rear 
at  Indy. 
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BARGAIN  HUNTING' 

A YARD 
AT 

A TIME 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 


HER  habit  was  a way  of  life — an  obsession.  She  couldn’t 
sleep  at  night.  Her  family  life  was  a wreck.  Things  got  so 
bad  she  sought  professional  help.  This  is  her  story  . 

Counselor:  “When  did  you  first  get  started?" 

Mrs.  X:  “Uh,  what  was  that?  Oh.  yeah.  When  1 
was  a teenager.  My  Mom  and  1 — she  was  already  into  it — 
would  read  the  newspapers  for  tips.  Then  we  would  go  and 
check  it  out.  if  the  place  Icxiked  promising,  we  would  stay. 

"1  started  with  the  small  stuff.  Mostly  records  and 
romance  novels  and  stuff  like  that.  You  know.  I’ve  kept  all 
of  it.  1 take  it  out  from  time  to  time  and  Uxik  at  it.  1 still 
get  a high.  Anyway.  1 thought  I’d  give  up  my  habit  when 
1 got  married,  but  it  got  worse." 

Counselor;  "What  did  your  husband  think  of  all 

this?" 

Mrs.  X:  "1  hid  it  from  him.  1 would  call  him  up 
during  the  day  and  tell  him  1 was  going  out  with  the  girls. 
1 was  tixi  ashamed  to  tell  him  the  truth.  He  worked  late,  so 
he  didn’t  really  know  what  was  going  on. 
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Clockwise  from  left:  Community  yard  sales 
are  popular.  • No  matter  what  you’re 
looking  for,  chances  are  you’ll  find  it  at  a 
yard  sale.  • Good  used  clothes  can  be  a 
bargain. 

“I  was  glad  when  the  kids  came  along.  I thought  I 
would  stay  at  home  more.  I wanted  to  be  respectable. 

“It  didn’t  work  out  that  way.  I told  my  husband  we 
needed  a bigger  home  for  the  kids.  That  was  sort  of  true, 
but  I really  needed  more  space.  I was  into  the  hard  stuff 
by  then. 

“I  had  lamps,  I had  ceramics,  I had  old  bottles,  I 
had  salt  shakers.  Not  just  some,  but  whole  rooms  full.  My 
most  prized  possession  was  a skunk-skin-covered  candela- 
bra. You  know  how  much  something  like  that  can  go  for? 
We’re  talking  big  bucks.  Anyway,  we  moved  out  to  the 
suburbs — ‘for  the  kids.’’ 

Counselor:  “What  kind  of  activity  was  out  there?’’ 

Mrs.  X:  “You  would  be  surprised.  Something  was 
going  on  every  weekend.  It  was  too  much  for  one  person 
to  handle.’’ 

Counselor:  Didn’t  you  get  burned  out?’’ 

Mrs.  X:  “No,  I got  smart.  I figured  I was  having 
so  much  fun,  why  not  share  with  my  girlfriends? 


“We  set  up  a system.  We  phoned  in  all  the  infor- 
mation to  a point  of  contact.  Then,  we  checked  out  the  most 
promising  tips.  We  hired  a secretary  to  keep  up  with  all 
the  calls.’’ 

Counselor:  “Weren’t  you  ashamed  that  you  got  your 
friends  hooked?’’ 

Mrs.  X:  “No,  they  actually  thanked  me.  They 
couldn’t  stop  either. 

“The  word  spread  to  other  neighborhoods  that  we 
had  a good  thing  going.  Soon,  there  were  packs  of  otherwise 
respectable  mothers  roaming  the  area.  We  held  contests  to 
see  which  group  could  stuff  the  most  merchandise  into  sta- 
tion wagons. 

“This  was  done  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry.  It 
stayed  that  way  until  one  day  when  I was  at  the  grocery 
store.  A rival  gang-member  tried  to  run  me  over  with  her 
cart.  She  had  this  horrible  look  in  her  eyes.  The  only  thing 
I remember  is  her  laugh  as  she  shoved  her  cart  at  me.’’ 

Counselor:  “Didn’t  that  stop  you?’’ 

Mrs.  X:  “No,  I got  even.  I started  holding  my  own 
yard  sales.’’ 

Counselor:  “Couldn’t  you  see  where  that  would 

lead?’’ 

Mrs.  X:  “I  didn’t  care.  My  house  was  in  shambles, 
my  kids  were  eating  TV  dinners,  and  1 was  kicking  the  dog 
at  night.  I just  lived  for  one  thing  and  that  was  yard  sales 
It  was  in  my  genes.  I was  helpless. 

“So,  I became  an  expert  at  holding  sales.  I had  been 
to  so  many  that  I already  knew  the  ins  and  outs.  I had  so 
many  bargains  that  my  customers  couldn’t  resist.  I did  so 
well  that  I got  down  to  my  last  pink  ceramic  cherub.  I had 
to  have  more  merchandise.  I was  so  desperate  that  I decided 
to  auction  off  the  kids.’’ 

Counselor:  “What?” 

Mrs.  X:  “Oh,  1 know  what  you’re  thinking.  I mean, 
how  could  a mother  do  that?  But  you  must  realize  I had 
reached  the  point  where  I was  no  longer  responsible.  I had 
to  satisfy  my  addiction. 

“The  kids  ratted  on  me.  Their  father  was  shocked — 
he  was  absolutely  speechless.  He  just  couldn’t  believe  it.  I 
broke  down  and  told  him  everything,  even  about  the  stashed 
records  and  romances.  All  those  years  and  he  didn’t  even 
suspect  my  addiction.” 

Counselor:  “What  did  he  do?  Did  he  threaten  to 
leave  or  anything?” 

Mrs.  X:  “He  said  if  I got  help,  he  would  forgive 
me.  He  was  relieved  when  I told  him  I had  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  you.” 

Counselor:  “You’re  a brave  woman.  You’ve  made 
the  first  step.  Now  you  must  stop.  Give  it  up.” 

Mrs.  X:  Just  like  that?” 

Counselor:  “Yes.” 

Mrs.  X:  “Not  even  one  tiny  sale?  If  I did  it  every 
other  weekend,  I know  I could  control  myself.” 

Counselor:  “That  would  never  work.  You  would  be 
OK  for  a while,  but  soon,  you’d  be  right  back  to  where  you 
are  now.” 

Mrs.  X:  “All  right,  all  right.  I’ll  give  it  up  and  go 

clean.” 

Mrs.  X got  up,  said  goodbye  and  started  toward  the 
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office  door  Before  '-he  left,  '-‘mething  caught  her  eye. 
“Hey.”  she  said,  “see  that  -tuffed  rmx>sc  head  up  there?  I 
could  get  you  2U.  25  dollars  for  it." 

While  the  preceding  account  may  sound  a bit  far- 
fetched. there  are  people  hooked  on  yard  and  garage  sales. 
Reasons  are  as  varied  as  a jar  full  of  old  buttons.  For  some, 
the  thrill  is  in  the  possibility  of  finding  a priceless  treasure 
for  next  to  nothing.  For  others,  reasons  lie  in  thriftincss. 
Sellers  are  probably  kxjking  to  make  money  or  clear  out 
their  homes.  Whatever  the  reasons,  yard  and  garage  sales 
have  become  a national  pastime,  right  up  there  with  ba.seball 
and  backyard  cookouts. 

“My  husband  and  1 get  up  at  6:30  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings.” said  Faye  Edwards.  Public  Affairs  Office.  Fort  Lee. 
Va.  “We’ll  go  have  breakfast  at  a nearby  restaurant  and 
then  hit  the  circuit.  We  go  to  about  20  each  Saturday.” 

Edwards  went  to  her  first  yard  sale  about  seven  years 
ago.  “when  they  really  got  popular.”  she  said.  Her  mother 
had  asked  her  to  go.  She  re- 
plied that  she  already  had 
enough  “junk”  of  her  own  and 
that  she  wasn’t  going  to  buy 
anything.  She  spent  about  $20 
on  five  leisure  suits  for  her 
youngest  son. 

“You  wouldn’t  be- 
lieve the  prices  of  things  I’ve 
gotten.”  she  said.  “My  house 
is  just  loaded  with  yard  sale 
items.  I paid  $25  for  a $200 
mahogany  telephone  table  that 
matches  my  furniture.  1 also 
bought  a four-poster  bed  for 
$75.”  Her  finds  are  endless. 

Brand-new,  exjjensive  leather 
shoes  for  a dollar  a pair.  Un- 
used lipstick  and  nail  polish 
for  next-to-nothing.  A gocxl 
clothes  dryer  for  less  than 
$100. 

Edwards  remarked  that  while  there  are  bargains, 
there’s  also  junk.  “Some  people  put  their  stuff  out  and  it’s 
not  worth  selling.  You’ve  got  to  have  patience.  If  there  is 
a particular  item  you  want,  you’ve  just  got  to  keep  looking.” 
One  thing  she’s  found  u.seful  is  making  a list  of  the 
items  she  wants.  When  she  finds  it,  she  cro.sses  it  out.  She 
also  sets  a spiending  limit  and  doesn’t  go  over  it  unless,  of 
course,  an  item  is  such  a bargain  she  just  can’t  pass  it  up. 

The  only  turn-off  she  encounters  is  overpricing.  She’s 
been  to  sales  where  the  asking  price  for  a pair  of  end  tables 
was  $125.  They  were  good  quality,  Edwards  said,  “but 
that’s  too  high  for  a yard  sale  when  compared  to  a complete 
living  and  dining  riHim  set  1 bought  for  $150.“ 

“At  one  community  yard  sale,”  said  Elaync  Pollack 
of  Alexandria.  Va.,  “one  woman  was  trying  to  sell  shws 
at  inflated  prices.  She  sat  at  her  table  all  day.  Nobody  btiught 
any  of  those  shoes.  Be  reasonable  in  your  pricing.” 

Pollack  was  holding  a small  yard  sale  on  a hot  Sun- 
day morning  in  June.  She  hadn’t  done  that  much  advertising; 
she  had  posted  just  a few  handwritten  signs  on  telephone 


poles  and  laundromat  bulletin  boards.  i 

“1  didn’t  bother  putting  on  ad  in  the  paper  because  I 
I really  didn’t  have  that  much  to  sell.”  Pollack  said.  "I  Jj 
would  have  if  1 had  been  selling  antiques  or  higher-prKed  [ 
items  because  dealers  would  be  interested.  I know  dealers  | 

will  show  up  an  hour  before  a sale  starts  They’re  always  | 

looking  for  sterling,  fine  cut  glass  and  similar  items 

“If  you  want  to  sell  items  like  that  at  your  own  yard  | 
sale,  it’s  a gotxl  idea  to  have  them  appraised.”  Pollack 
added.  “I  did  that  when  1 was  getting  ready  to  have  my  first  ' 
sale.  I didn’t  want  to  make  a mistake.  I know  people  go  to 
sales  and  buy  priceless  treasures  for  almost  nothing.  .Also. 

I didn’t  want  to  miss  a sale  because  of  overpneing.” 

Some  other  things  to  be  aware  of  arc  local  regulations 
and  rules.  If  you  live  in  on-p>ost  quarters,  make  sure  sales 
are  allowed  before  hosting  one.  At  some  posts,  such  as  Fort  l' 
Lee.  Va..  they  aren’t  allowed.  At  others,  such  as  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. Kan.,  they  are.  although  only  on  weekends  and  I 

holidays.  ■ 

If  you  live  off-post,  ft 

check  with  your  local  com-  j 

missioner  of  the  revenue  of- 
fice at  city  hall,  or  the  equiv-  |j 
alent.  to  find  out  if  you  need  j 
a permit.  You  might  also  need 
permission  from  the  city  or 
town  zoning  office,  or  the  po-  | 
lice  department.  There  might  ( 
be  restrictions  on  the  size  and  ' i 
number  of  advertising  signs 
and  frequency  of  sales.  It’s  j 
wise  to  do  some  checking.  j 
Deciding  what  to  sell  i 
might  be  a little  bit  harder.  .Al-  [) 
though  some  pieople  try  to  sell  f 
junk.  Pollack  commented  that 
one  fierson’s  junk  is  another’s 
treasure.  “There  arc  best-sell- 
ers.” she  said.  “Older  people 
seem  to  be  looking  for  an- 
tiques. Younger  people  lixik  for  furniture.”  |! 

“1  was  shixrked  that  women  bought  all  the  perl'unK 
1 put  out.”  said  Marilyn  Fischer  of  .Annandale.  \a.  “They 
snapped  that  up  right  away.  Also,  the  crystal,  cvxvkwarc  and  , 
jewelry  went  fast.”  Fischer  was  getting  married  sixm  and 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  some  of  her  belongings. 

Daphne  Bell,  who  had  set  up  a table  next  to  Fisch- 
er’s. said  that  electrical  appliances  were  her  best  sellers. 
While  she  was  helping  a customer  with  an  electric  frying 
pan.  her  husband,  retired  .Amiy  SFC  William  Bell,  was 
showing  another  a stereo  set. 

“We’re  old  hands  at  yard  sales.”  Daphne  said. 
“We’ve  been  holding  them  for  the  last  five  years.  We  had 
one  about  a month  ago  and  made  about  $4(X1” 

Whether  you’re  selling  or  buy  ing,  yard  and  garage  ' 
sales  can  be  fun.  If  you’re  selling,  you  can  make  some  extra 
bucks.  And  if  you’re'  buying,  there's  always  that  chance 
you’ll  find  a rare  collectible  or  antique  for  $5.  If  you  don’t 
find  it  this  weekend,  well,  there’s  always  next  weekend, 
and  the  weekend  after  that,  and  the.  . . □ 


Yard  sales  can  be  fun  for  the  whole  family.  Mom  can  probably 
find  something  for  the  kitchen,  Dad  can  get  some  yard  or  shop 
tools,  and  the  kids  can  probably  find  something,  too. 
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CHAMPUS  Pays  Nurse  Practition- 
ers — CHAMPUS  will  now  treat  cer- 
tified nurse  practitioners  as  inde- 
pendent providers  of  care  and  pay 
them  directly  on  a permanent  basis. 
This  change  should  make  it  easier 
for  CHAMPUS  patients  to  get  the  care 
they  need,  especially  in  areas  where 
there’s  a shortage  of  doctors. 

Direct  payments  have  been 
made  since  May  1980,  but  only  as 
an  experiment.  Under  the  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  of  1983,  a certified 
nurse  practitioner  is  authorized  to 
provide  CHAMPUS-covered  serv- 
ices without  a physician’s  referral  or 
supervision  if  the  practitioner  meets 
the  following  requirements: 

• A practitioner  must  be  a li- 
censed, registered  nurse  and  must 
be  licensed  or  certified  as  a nurse 
practitioner  by  the  state  in  which  the 
care  is  given  — if  the  state  has  such 
specific  licensing  or  certification. 

• If  the  state  doesn’t  license 


or  certify  nurse  practitioners,  the  in- 
dividual must  be  certified  by  a profes- 
sional organization  which  offers  such 
certification.  This  information  should 
be  available  from  any  nurse  practi- 
tioner a CHAMPUS  patient  is 
considering. 

CHAMPUS  patients  are  re- 
minded that  “physician  assistants  or 
extenders”  are  still  not  authorized  for 
payment  under  CHAMPUS  as  inde- 
pendent providers  of  care.  — CHAM- 
PUS News 


Parent  Loans  For  Undergraduate 
Students  (PLUS)  — The  Army 
Emergency  Relief  educational  as- 
sistance program  now  includes  Par- 
ent Loans  for  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents. The  PLUS  program,  enacted 
by  Congress,  allows  parents  to  bor- 
row money  to  pay  for  college  or  vo- 
cational school  expenses  of  their 
children. 

AER  approves  and  sponsors 
the  loans  by  paying  administrative 
fees  and  depositing  funds  with  United 
Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  a private, 
nonprofit  organization  which  admin- 
isters and  guarantees  the  loans. 

PLUS  loans  are  available  to 
all  active  and  retired  Army  members, 
and  to  spouses  of  deceased  Army 
members  who  are  U.S.  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States.  The  student  must  be  enrolled 
or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  a school 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  and  USA  Funds.  In  addi- 
tion, both  the  parent  and  the  student 
must  be  free  from  any  obligation  to 
repay  a defaulted  federal  educa- 
tional loan  and  not  owe  a refund  for 
a federal  educational  grant. 

The  parent  may  borrow  up  to 
$3,000  per  academic  year  for  each 
dependent  student.  The  loan  amount 
cannot  exceed  the  estimated  cost  of 
education  for  the  loan  period  less 
other  financial  aid  available  for  each 
enrolled  student.  Finance  charge  is 
now  12  percent  annual  interest  on 


the  unpaid  balance  of  each  loan.  The 
loan  term  can  be  up  to  10  years,  with 
the  first  payment  being  due  within  60 
days  after  the  loan  is  made.  Mini- 
mum monthly  payment  is  $50. 

Further  information  and  ap- 
plication forms  may  be  obtained  from: 
National  Headquarters,  AER,  200 
Stovall  St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22332, 
telephone  (703)  960-3982.  — Office 
of  the  Adjutant  General 


Eaters’  Almanac  Is  Available  At 
Commissary  — Army  commissary 
shoppers  are  receiving  tips  for  better 
health  and  fitness  through  a free  se- 
ries of  26  four-page  pamphlets  called 
the  Eaters’  Almanac. 

The  pamphlets  discuss  why 
and  how  to  eat  a better  diet  which  is 
high  in  fiber  and  low  in  salt,  choles- 
terol and  saturated  fat. 

Each  almanac  is  keyed  to  a 
specific  seasonal  event  or  availability 
of  food  items.  Some  of  the  subjects 
covered  are:  “Cholesterol  and  Your 
Heart,”  “Three  Important  Fat  Facts,” 
“Heart  Facts  About  Diet  and  Exer- 
cise,” “A  Handy  Guide  to  Nature’s 
Candy,”  “Tempting  Lunchbox  Treats,” 
“Craving  Something  Cool?"  and 
others. 

Posters  and  signs  are  dis- 
played at  commissaries  to  make  cus- 
tomers aware  of  the  pamphlets. 

The  Eaters’  Almanac  project 
is  a nutrition  education  program 
sponsored  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel  and  Army  Sur- 
geon General  offices.  A voluntary 
survey  for  shoppers’  comments  will 
be  conducted  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram. — Troop  Support  Agency 
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STERtOSCOPIC.  or  3-D.  photography  has  been  »ilh  ufi 
almost  since  photography  was  invented  in  1839. 

An  e.xhibit  of  stereoscopic  photographs  at  the  Roy. 
Academy  of  Science  in  Brussels  in  1841  caused  quite  a stir 
According  to  a spokesman  from  the  American  Branch 
the  Stereoscopic  Society,  this  form  of  photography  becj 
very  popular  after  the  1851  world’s  fair  at  Lxindon's  Cry  si 
Palace.  It  was  there  that  Queen  Victoria  saw  her  first  sterol 
eoscopic  pictures  and  fell  under  their  spell.  Ij 

Stereographers  traveled  the  world  over  to  photograpu 
subjects  to  be  viewed  through  stereoscopes.  Disasters,  fa. 
mous  persons,  far-away  countries  and  wars,  along  with  do 
mestic  scenes,  were  brought  into  living  rooms  as  3-D  ini 
ages.  The  popularity  of  stereoviews  declined  after  Wori< 
War  I and  the  last  commercial  views  were  produced  in  th( 
early  1950s. 

Stereography  nowadays  belongs  mostly  to  amateur 
using  cameras  made  in  the  1940s  and  *50s.  .Vlany  stereo| 


Bill  C.  Walton  Is  a writer  assigned  to  tt>e  Pubtk  Aflairs  Ofltee.  Intamr)[  Censer. 
Banning.  Ga. 


Story  and  Photos  by 
Bill  C.  Walton 
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aphic  buffs  belong  to  societies  and  clubs  that  exchange 
;reoviews. 

The  simultaneous  viewing  of  two  nearly  identical 
lages,  originally  photographed  through  lenses  about  IVi 
ches  apart  (the  approximate  distance  between  the  pupils 
one’s  eyes),  is  the  basis  for  stereography.  The  eyes  and 
ain  interpret  the  two  images  as  a single  3-D  picture. 

To  see  the  3-D  image  in  the  bayonet  assault  course 
cture,  you  would  normally  use  a stereoscope,  which  is  a 
own-up  version  of  viewers  found  in  children’s  toy  stores, 
ereoscopes,  however,  are  hard  to  find.  Another  viewing 
ethod  requires  only  a mirror: 

The  right  image  in  the  stereoview  of  the  bayonet 
lurse  was  printed  in  reverse  to  facilitate  3-D  viewing  with 
mirror.  Place  the  mirror  upright  between  the  pictures  and 
cing  the  right  image  (see  illustration).  Look  directly  at  the 
ft  image  with  the  left  eye.  Look  at  the  reflected  image 
ith  the  right  eye,  tilting  the  mirror  left  or  right  as  needed 
itil  your  brain  says  you  see  only  one  picture — an  apparent 
D version  of  the  left  image.  And  yes!  It’s  instant  3-DID 
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ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF 


If 

W oung  Meivin  Payne  speni  most  of  the  below - 
I zero  November  morning  in  1935  watching  a 
H crew  of  soldiers  inflate  the  giant  Explorer  II 

balloon,  manning  telephones  and  helping  out  with 
administrative  chores.  Suddenly  he  had  a startling 
realization; 

Capt.  Orvil  Anderson,  who  was  about  to 
pilot  the  helium-fliled  balloon  into  the  stratosphere 
from  its  unheated  gondola,  had  forgotten  his  cold- 
weather  flying  suit.  Payne  dashed  to  the  log  cabin 
office,  grabbed  it.  and  rushed  it  to  Andersim. 

Soon  Anderson  and  Capt.  Albert  W Ste- 
vens took  off  with  a ton  of  scientifle  instruments 
They  soared  to  a height  of  72.395  feet,  an  alti- 
tude record  which  was  to  stand  for  21  >can>. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  comnKm- 
orated  the  flight  of  Explorer  II.  one  of  the  major 
forerunners  of  the  space  program.  A painting 
of  Explorer  II  is  included  on  a block  of  four 
new  stamps  devoted  to  ballixining. 

Explorer  II  and  its  prcdecesM>r.  Ex- 
plorer I.  were  cosponsored  by  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  the  National  Geographic  StKicty. 

Payne,  who  tixik  Andcrsixt  his  flying 
clothes,  is  now  chairman  of  the  Society's 
board  of  tru.stees.  On  Nov.  II.  1935.  he 
was  an  aide  to  Thomas  W.  McKnew . the 
Six'iety's  pnijeci  officer.  McKnew . a for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Kwd.  is  now  ad- 
visory chairman. 

The  balloon  flights  were  the 
brainchild  of  Stevens,  a scientist  as  well 
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as  a photographer  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  He  proposed  a high-altitude 
flight  to  further  scientific  knowledge  in 
several  fields. 

The  project  won  the  backing  of 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur  and  the  Society,  as  well  as 
the  support  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  McKnew  recalled. 

“The  balloonists  searched  the 
United  States  for  the  best  place  to  in- 
flate a balloon  of  that  height,”  the  86- 
year-old  McKnew  remembered.  “They 
finally  decided  that  a site  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota  near  Rapid  City, 
with  a bowl-like  shape  extending  nearly 
400  feet  high,  was  best,  for  the  pro- 
tection it  offered  against  the  wind.” 

The  1934  flight  of  Explorer  I 
reached  a height  of  60,000  feet  before 
a rip  in  the  balloon  brought  a hasty 
descent  and  parachute  landings  by  its 
three-man  crew.  When  the  gondola 
crashed  to  earth,  the  scientific  instru- 
ments were  destroyed.  The  sponsors 
decided  to  try  again  with  a new  bal- 
loon. The  first  Explorer  had  been  in- 
flated with  hydrogen;  helium  was  sub- 
stituted in  Explorer  II. 

A July  1935  flight  was  planned, 
but  the  balloon  ripped  during  inflation, 
causing  another  delay.  A study  con- 
vinced experts  they  could  avert  another 
mishap;  preparations  began  anew. 


A camp  had  been  set  up  on  the 
launch  site,  now  called  the  Stratobowl. 
It  was  manned  by  Army  cavalrymen  as 
well  as  scientific  and  ballooning  ex- 
perts. Six  military  cooks  prepared  the 
food. 

After  two  months  of  waiting, 
weather  specialists  gave  the  go-ahead 
on  the  night  of  Nov.  10,  and  extra  troops 
were  called  in  for  the  12-hour  inflation 
process.  That  process  fed  some  250,000 
cubic  feet  of  helium  into  the  balloon 
and  expanded  it  to  a height  of  316  feet. 

At  7:01  a.m.,  the  giant  was 
freed  from  its  36  tethers  and  it  began 
its  climb  into  the  stratosphere.  Mc- 
Knew and  Richard  Stewart,  a National 
Geographic  photographer,  climbed  into 
a plane  provided  by  Gen.  Jimmy  Doo- 
little, the  famous  aviator  who  was  then 
a Shell  Oil  Co.  executive,  and  joined 


A new  stamp  honors  the  1935 
high-altitude  flight  of  Explorer 
II,  an  Army  and  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  venture. 


two  Army  Air  Corps  planes  in  a chase- 
and-photographic  mission. 

“We  flew  to  25,000  feet,  which 
was  the  limit  a plane  could  fly  at  the 
time,”  McKnew  said.  As  the  balloon 
went  higher, ‘it  passed  out  of  sight, 
though  the  balloonists  maintained  radio 
contact  with  the  ground. 

In  the  radio  room,  Payne  lis- 
tened to  their  reports  of  the  climb. 

“I  was  just  elated  when  it  got 


into  the  stratosphere,”  he  recalled. 
“And  then  I began  to  sweat  and  worry 
about  whether  they  could  make  a soft 
landing  in  a balloon  of  that  size.” 

The  balloonists  began  their  de- 
scent by  opening  a valve  and  releasing 
the  gas.  Slowly  the  balloon  came  down, 
changing  from  the  nearly  perfect  ball 
it  had  been  at  its  peak  into  an  elongated 
shape.  It  re-entered  the  atmosphere, 
dropping  lead  shot  ballast  to  slow  the 
rate  of  descent.  Finally  it  came  to  rest 
12  miles  south  of  White  Lake,  S.D., 
eight  hours  and  1 3 minutes  after  take- 
off and  225  miles  from  the  Stratobowl. 

Stevens,  writing  about  the  flight 
in  the  January  1936  National  Geo- 
graphic, called  it  “an  eggshell 
landing.” 

As  the  balloonists  struggled  to 
right  their  gondola,  the  three  chase 
planes  landed  nearby.  Cars  roared  up 
from  all  directions. 

“When  Captain  Anderson 
opened  the  window  of  the  gondola,  1 
was  there  to  congratulate  him  on  a suc- 
cessful flight,”  McKnew  said. 

The  flight  provided  information 
about  cosmic  rays,  the  vertical  distri- 
bution of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere, 
measurements  of  Earth  and  sky  bright- 
ness, collections  of  micro-organisms, 
and  other  scientific  data. 

But  to  Payne,  looking  back,  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  the  flight 
was  that  its  altitude  record  lasted  for 
21  years  until  the  Strato-Lab  balloon 
took  off  from  the  same  South  Dakota 
site  in  November  1956  and  reached 
76,000  feet. 

There  were  effects  of  a more 
personal  nature  from  the  Explorer  II 
flight,  too.  For  years  those  who  were 
involved  in  the  flight  stayed  in  touch 
with  each  other  and  with  the  South  Da- 
kota people  who  took  the  adventurers 
in  and  made  them  feel  at  home. 

“I  remember  visiting  South 
Dakota  and  the  Stratobowl  as  a child,” 
said  Anderson’s  daughter,  Susan,  a 
National  Geographic  researcher-edi- 
tor. “My  father  remained  friends  with 
two  of  those  Rapid  City  families  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.”  □ 
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Garner:  CSM  Carey 


Parts  of  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  recently  became  Fort 
Clemmons,"  home  of  the  fic- 
titious 1 14th  Infantry  Division 
and  site  of  the  movie  "Tank," 
starring  James  Garner. 

Garner  plays  the  hero, 
CSM  Zack  Carey,  a career 
NCO  who  has  collected  spare 
parts  from  old  tanks  and  built 
his  own  World  War  II  Sher- 
man tank.  He  uses  the  tank 
to  rescue  his  son,  played  by 
C.  Thomas  Howell,  who  is  ar- 
rested on  a phony  drug 
charge  by  the  local  sheriff  of 
"Clemmonsville."  Shirley 
Jones  plays  Carey's  wife. 

The  film  will  enhance 
the  image  of  the  Army,  ac- 
cording to  its  producer,  Irwin 
Yablans.  After  seeing  Fort 
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Benning,  he  said,  "This  is  not 
the  way  I remember  the  Army, 
and  It’s  not  the  way  it  hets 
been  depicted  in  movies.  This 
film  will  show  how  modern- 
ized the  Army  is.  We  want  to 
show  the  Army  the  way  it  is. 
not  the  way  it  used  to  be."  — 
Ben  Walburn 


He's  the  only  male 
telephone  operator  at  Fort 
Polk,  La.,  and  the  only  soldier 
at  the  switchboard.  Fort  Polk 
employees  and  residents 
know  him  as  "Operator  12." 

Friends  crack  Lily 
Tomlin  jokes,  but  Pvt.  2 
Ranee  Johnson  takes  his  job 
seriously. 

"I  joined  the  Army  be- 
cause I wanted  a chance  to 
make  some  money  to  go  to 
college  and  learn  a skill." 
Johnson  said.  "I  was  tired  of 
going  from  one  little  job  to  an- 
other — bartender,  bus  boy. 
Also,  I figured  the  Army  would 
give  me  some  of  the  things  I 
need,  like  discipline." 

The  work  as  a tele- 
phone operator  is  part  of  his 
training.  Within  a year  he 
thinks  he’ll  be  a "pole 
climber,”  repairing,  installing 
and  taking  down  telephone 
lines. 

Although  he  enjoys  the 
operator  phase  of  his  train- 
ing, "It  can  be  a little  boring 
because  it's  very  routine,"  he 
said.  "But  you  get  a lot  of  nice 
people  on  the  phone."  — Pa- 
mela Carter 


She's  been  a nun.  a 
teacher,  an  enlisted  Navy 
nurse,  a wife  and  a mother. 
Now  she’s  a pediatric  nurse. 

Capt.  Josefa  De- 
LaMater  works  in  the  well- 
baby  clinic.  Irwin  Army  Com- 
munity Hospital,  Fort  Riley. 
Kan.  She  teaches  mothers 
about  good  nutrition  for  both 
the  adult  and  infant. 

In  1976,  DeLaMater 


joined  the  Army  as  a regis- 
tered nurse  practitioner  and 
has  been  stationed  at  Fori 
Riley  since  1980. 

"The  Army  has  been 
so  good  to  me."  she  said,  "ft 
has  given  me  everything  I 
have  asked  for. 

"I  just  love  my  work 
and  being  here.”  she  said. 
"I’m  active  in  the  church  and 
with  the  Hispanic  community. 
I'm  a child  advocate.  I love 
children  and  I love  what  I’m 
doing.  When  working  in  the 
well-baby  dime.  I have  both. 
That’s  what  it’s  all  about."  — 
Christina  Dolan 


When  fnends  call  Pvt.  » 
Michael  Anti  a "sure  shot." 
they  aren’t  joking.  The  18- 
year-old  Army  Reservist  is  f 
rated  as  one  of  the  10  best 
male  rifle  shooters  in  the  I 
country  and  a strong  1984  ' 

Olympic  hopeful. 

Anti,  assigned  to  the  | 
824th  Transportation  Com- 
pany,  120th  Army  Reserve  1 

Command.  Morehead  City,  f 

N.C.,  enlisted  and  took  basic  1 

training  this  spnng  at  Fort  |il 

Jackson,  S.C.  Advanced  in-  3 


dividual  training  will  come 
later;  meanwhile,  he’s  shoot- 
ing  in  matches  for  the  Army. 


DeLaMater:  Soldier,  Sailor,  Nun,  Nurse 


Phoenix,  Ariz.  In  that  contest, 
precision  .22-caliber  rifles 
were  fired  at  50-meter  tar- 
gets from  the  prone  position. 
Anti  recorded  57  bull's-eyes 
out  of  a possible  60.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  top  three  fin- 
ishers in  the  small-bore, 
three-position  shooting 
category. 

1 983  was  not  as  kind 
a year;  He  finished  19th  in 
English  Match  and  ninth  in 
small  bore,  three  position.  But 
don’t  be  fooled. 

“He’s  tough.  Ask 
Lones  Wigger  (Olympic  gold 
medalist  and  long-time 
shooting  star  with  the  Army 
Marksmanship  Unit).  The  kid 
blew  him  out  of  the  water  last 
year,”  said  Joe  Berry,  marks- 
manship training  program 
manager  in  the  Office  of  the 


Chief,  Army  Reserve.  “Anti’s 
a prime  Olympic  candidate. 
You  bet  we’re  keeping  an  eye 
on  him.”  Berry  is  scheduled 
to  be  the  U.S.  shooting  team 
manager  at  the  Games. 

While  going  through 
basic  at  Fort  Jackson,  Anti 
said  he  had  three  immediate 
goals:  a college  education  at 
the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, earning  a berth  on  the 
Fort  Benning-based  AMU  in 
Georgia,  and  winning  Olym- 
pic gold  in  1984.  By  Army 
standards,  he’s  an  expert  with 
the  M-16  rifle,  too,  although 
he  really  wasn’t  pleased  with 
his  showing  in  basic. 

“I  hit  36  out  of  40,  but 
I wanted  them  all,”  he  said. 


Chaplain  (Capt.)  L. 
Randall  Heckert,  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.,  is  the  first  and  only 
Quaker  chaplain  in  the  Army. 
He  is  one  of  three  such  pas- 
tors in  the  military;  the  other 
two  are  serving  with  the  Air 
Force. 

Historically,  Quakers, 
officially  known  as  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  are 
against  war  and  militarism. 
But  reformed  denominations 
have  begun  making 
exceptions. 

“My  church  will  sup- 
port its  members  who  feel  im- 


Heckert:  Quaker  Chaplain 


pressed  to  join  the  military, 
as  well  as  those  who  object 
to  personal  involvement,” 
Heckert  said.  “They  honor  the 
liberty  of  conscience,  and 
they  see  my  role  as  purely 
ministry.  That’s  why  I was 
able  to  join.” 

Heckert  looks  at  his 
job  as  a mission,  ministering 
to  people  who  need  his  help 
and  spreading  the  Christian 
message. 

“Where  there  are 
people,  there’s  a need  for 
ministry,  ministers  and  cler- 
gymen,” he  said.  “I  love  to 
go  around  and  talk  to  the  men 
and  I do  a lot  of  counseling. 
Being  in  the  service  has 
helped  me.  I’m  becoming 
more  versatile  in  my  minis- 
try.” — Sp4  Linda  Grus 
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Sp5  Donald  G.  Cook  Jr 
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Story  and  Photos  by  Faith  Faircloth 


Sgt.  Dora  Vas- 
quez:  "Never 
forget  who  you 
are  and  where 
you  came  from, 
and  be  proud  of 
it.” 


FORTY  years  before  the  British  established  James- 
town, the  Spanish  settled  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  In  ad- 
dition, Spain  controlled  all  the  land  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Spanish  contributions  to  this  country  since  those 
early  years  can  be  lound  from  the  architecture  of  our 
buildings  to  the  food  we  eat.  And  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  conquistador  ancestors,  more  than 
.M),(K)()  Hispanic  descendants  are  serving  in  the  Army. 
The  nation’s  highest  award,  the  Medal  of  Honor,  has 
been  awarded  to  37  Hispanics. 

Hut  when  they  have  put  on  the  uniform,  they 


have  not  left  behind  problems  they  have  faced  in 
American  society.  .A  major  one  is  communicalion  — 
being  able  to  communicate  with  others  who  do  not 
speak  Spanish  or  understand  the  Hispanic  culture. 

“When  I first  came  into  the  .Army.”  Frank  J 
Carmona  said,  “1  ran  into  NCOs  who  were  prejudiced 
against  anyone  who  wasn’t  white.  I never  expcnenced 
that  kind  of  prejudice  in  Chicago.  We  had  certain 
gangs  and  fought  against  each  other,  but  it  was  a 
territorial  type  thing.  Blacks,  w hites.  Spanish  ail  stuck 
together  to  fight  on  our  side,  the  South  Side.” 

The  tight  he  faced  in  the  Army,  however,  was 
one  he  was  unprepared  for  and  one  he  couldn't  settle 
with  his  fists. 

In  the  Army  he  had  to  adopt  new  tactics  for  a 
new  kind  of  fight.  “I  strived  to  get  ahead.  I had  to 
work  harder  and  be  better.  I just  had  to  more  or  less 
prove  myself.  I didn’t  always  like  the  rules,  but  i 
followed  them. 

“Throughout  my  military  career.”  Camuma 
said,  “I’ve  encountered  different  kinds  of  prejudice, 
but  Army  programs  have  brought  out  the  truth  for  a 
lot  of  people.  Prejudice  will  always  be  there.  People 
are  bom  with  it.  hut  we've  learned  to  control  it.” 

While  he  endured  name-calling  and  other  acts 
of  prejudice  as  a junior  enlisted  man.  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  succeed  and  never  to  be  prejudiced  himself. 
He  finished  high  schixd.  earned  an  asstviate  dega*e 
and  began  work  on  his  bachelor's  degree.  He  attended 
every  available  Anny  schwl  and  moved  up  thamgh 
the  ranks.  Tcxlay.  he  is  a sergeant  major  and  chief  of 
the  Enlisted  Promotion  Section.  MILPFIRCEN. 

Now  that  he  is  in  a pvisition  to  help  others. 
Cannona  says  he  follows  thrivugh  on  his  vow  never 
to  di.scriminate.  “I  don’t  care  who  these  soldiers  are 
or  what  kind  of  soldiers  they  are.  I’m  going  to  assist 
them  as  best  1 can.  1 believe  in  giving  people  what 
they  deserve.” 

In  his  travels  around  the  country.  Cannona 
frequently  counsels  other  Hispanic  soldiers  and  their 
supervi.sors.  He  stresses  the  need  for  education  and  a 
giHHl  grasp  of  the  English  language. 

“Hispanics  who  don’t  understand  the  language 
score  low  on  tests  and  low  on  promotion  Kvards.”  he 
explained.  “If  they  understand  the  language,  they  can 
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“It’s  not  your  economic  background  — most 
of  the  kids  I grew  up  with  are  dead,  junkies  or  pros- 
titutes — it  comes  from  within,’’  Fernandez  asserted. 

Her  advice  to  others?  “Feel  comfortable  with 
yourself.  Know  what  you  want,  and  understand  your 
personal  limitations,  not  the  limitations  imposed  on 
you  from  the  outside.  Don’t  define  your  adequacies 
or  inadequacies  by  your  surroundings  — find  them 
within  yourself.  And  when  a counselor  tells  you  where 
you  should  go,  you’ll  know  whether  you  should  or 
not.’’ 

Fernandez  Joined  the  Army  in  1981  after  prac- 
ticing law  for  four  years.  “The  Army  is  based  on 
communication.  Communication  is  essential.  Unfor- 
tunately, people  who  have  a communication  problem 
cannot  be  put  in  positions  where  they  have  to  convey 
information.  I don’t  think  this  applies  just  to  Hispanics 
in  the  Army.  I think  it  applies  to  blacks  raised  in  the 
ghetto  who  cannot  articulate  as  well  as  someone  from 
another  part  of  the  country. 

“To  be  effective  in  the  Army,  as  in  any  or- 
ganization, you  have  to  be  able  to  communicate,’’  she 
said.  “If  you  feel  you  have  a communication  problem, 
by  all  means,  you  have  to  do  something  about  it.  And 
if  organizations  accept  individuals  who  have  what  they 
consider  to  be  a handicap,  then  it’s  up  to  them  to 

Maj.  Maria  Tijerina: 
“The  Army  provides 
you  a wonderful  op- 
portunity to  com- 
plement yourself 
with  different 
backgrounds.” 


Sgt.  Maj.  Frank  J. 
Carmona:  “Never 
try  to  impose  your 
ways  on  others.  We 
all  come  from  dif- 
ferent walks  of  life.” 


do  a better  job  and  succeed  along  with  their  peers.’’ 

At  the  end  of  March,  there  were  1,098  His- 
panic officers,  204  warrant  officers  and  26,983  en- 
listed members  — 3.6  percent  of  the  active  force. 
Another  29,486  were  in  the  Guard  and  19,383  in  the 
Reserve  — 5.4  percent  of  the  reserve  force.  For  these 
Hispanics  in  uniform,  education  and  the  ability  to 
communicate  can  mean  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure. 

Capt.  Maria  Fernandez,  a Judge  Advocate 
General  officer  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  knows  from  experience  how 
important  education  and  communication  are.  When 
she  and  her  family  came  here  from  Cuba  in  1960,  she 
could  not  speak  English.  While  other  kids  in  her  South 
Bronx  neighborhood  were  out  on  the  streets,  she  was 
in  her  room  studying. 

“My  third  grade  teacher  was  wonderful,’’  she 
recalls.  “She  personally  took  me  to  the  mobile  library 
to  get  a library  card.  And  my  homework  assignments 
for  the  first  year  consisted  of  reading  books  and  writing 
book  reports.’’ 

Fernandez  went  on  to  graduate  at  the  top  of 
her  high  school  class  and  to  finish  law  school.  But 
she  encountered  more  than  one  stumbling  block  along 
the  way. 

“I  remember  the  junior  high  school  counselor 
who,  without  seeing  my  grades  or  knowing  that  I was 
in  a class  for  gifted  children,  suggested  I go  to  tech- 
nical school  and  learn  a trade  simply  because  I had  a 
Spanish  name.’’ 

In  a reversed  situation,  she  says  a New  York 
law  firm  called  her  for  a job  interview  because  her 
name  was  Spanish.  When  she  showed  up  in  her  three- 
piece  business  suit,  they  told  her  they  couldn’t  use 
her.  “I  didn’t  fit  the  Hispanic  stereotype  they  needed 
as  window  dressing  for  their  affirmative  action  plan. 
If  1 had  not  had  confidence  in  myself,  these  people 
would  have  stopped  me  dead  in  my  tracks.’’ 

She  says  her  education  and  supportive  family 
gave  her  the  confidence  to  succeed. 


PFC  Tony  J.  Cai 
dillo:  “My  friend 
call  me  the  ‘Mad 
Mexican.’  But  it’ 
because  of  the 
crazy  things  I dc 
not  my  ethnic 
background.” 
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SFC  Rosa  Soliz: 
"Always  strive  to 
improve  yourself  — 
first  yourself,  then 
your  job.” 


C*fA-  Marta  Femarv 
dez.  ’ Feet  comfort- 
abte  with  youractt. 
Krtow  wtxat  you 
want  ar>d  urtder- 
startd  your 
limitatiorts.’* 


SSgt.  Hector  J.  Marti- 
nez: "People  should 
learn  the  language 
before  they  join  the 
military." 


remove  it.  The  individual  has  to  work  on  it,  too,  but 
it’s  a twofold  responsibility.” 

SFC  Rosa  Soliz  accepted  her  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. Bom  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Soliz  did 
not  speak  English  until  she  was  10  years  old,  even 
though  she  attended  public  school  regularly. 

After  her  mother  died  and  she  went  to  live 
with  her  aunt,  uncle  and  four  cousins,  she  learned 
English.  Soliz,  who  joined  the  Army  in  1968,  is  now 
the  NCOIC  of  the  allergy  immunology  lab  at  Walter 
Reed. 

She  has  enrolled  two  of  her  Puerto  Rican  lab 
technicians  and  her  supply  sergeant  in  an  English  lan- 
guage course  at  a Iwal  community  college,  voluntarily 
paying  the  tuition  for  one  of  them  out  of  her  own 
p<icket. 

“We  want  to  keep  gocxl  people  in  the  military, 
but  they’ve  got  to  be  able  to  comprehend  what  we 
want  them  to  do,”  Soliz  said.  “If  they  have  a problem 
speaking  English,  I want  them  now,  as  young  people, 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way  and  drive  on.  A lot  of  people 
don’t  want  to  help  — their  attitude  is,  ‘I’ve  got  mine, 
you  get  yours.’  ” 


day.”  She  feels  that  a lot  of  Hispanics  would  like  to 
go,  but  can’t  get  the  time  off. 

“My  job  is  critical  too.  but  I am  just  as  much 
concerned  for  my  troops.  I feel  it’s  my  responsibility 
as  an  NCO  to  train  the  people  who  work  for  me  to 
be  better  than  me  at  some  point.  I’m  only  going  to 
stay  in  the  military  20  years,  and  I want  to  be  able  to 
pass  my  job  on  to  someone  who’s  as  competent  as  or 
better  than  1 am. 

According  to  Bob  Ayers  at  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral’s Educational  Directorate.  English  language  in- 
struction is  available  at  all  installations.  But  the  re- 
sponsibility falls  on  the  NCO  to  recognize  that  the 
soldier  has  a language  problem  and  to  follow  tha>ugh. 

He  says  most  of  the  recruits  w ho  need  English 
language  instruction  during  basic  training  are  Hispan- 
ics. the  majority  being  Puerto  Ricans,  w ho  score  well 
on  the  tests  but  have  trouble  speaking  and  understand- 
ing the  language.  He  added  that  the  basic  course  is 
very  military-oriented.  Why  some  soldiers  do  not  re- 
ceive English  instruction  later  on  is  something  the 
Army  is  looking  into,  according  to  Ayers. 

He  says  post  education  centers  are  supjx>sed 
to  provide  free  English  language  instruction  for  sol- 
diers who  need  it. 

The  Army  ran  two  pilot  programs  at  the  Eng- 
lish Language  Center.  Defense  Language  Institute. 
Lackland  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Texas.  The  prxtgrams  were 
pre-basic  training  English  language  courses. 

“When  recruits  score  below  a certain  level  on 
(heir  English  comprehension  te.st  but  still  have  other 
good  aptitude  scores,  (hey  are  sent  to  us.”  said  1st 
Sgt.  George  Perez,  C Company.  English  Language 
Center.  “Instead  of  all  military  subjects,  they  attend 
English  clas.scs  for  six  hours  a day.  After  academic 
hours,  they  are  taught  to  salute,  drill,  march  and  every- 
thing else  that’s  required  of  a soldier.” 

One  program  lasted  four  months:  the  other 


.Soliz  would  like  to  see  English  instruction  made  lasted  six.  The  recruits  were  then  sent  to  various  basic 

available  at  each  installation.  ”lf  it’s  on  post,  maybe  training  sites  and  entered  in  the  third  week  of  training. 

NCOS  will  let  their  people  go  for  an  hour  every  other  “They  are  ahead  of  their  peers  at  that  point 
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and  do  pretty  well,”  Perez  added.  He  understands  the 
problems  many  Hispanics  face. 

‘‘We  are  one  step  behind.  That’s  our  society. 
But  with  civil  rights  laws,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  what  everybody  else  does.  There  is  the  opportunity 
for  us  to  move  together  and  overcome  that  one  step 
— language.  One  of  the  basic  things  in  this  country 
is  to  speak  and  write  English  well.  The  opportunity 
is  there.  Learn  it  and  you  can  advance  equally  with 
everyone  else. 

‘‘I’m  very  happy  and  proud  of  what  the  Army 
has  done.  I think  it  has  gone  beyond  the  civilian  sector. 
People  who  are  basically  prejudiced  will  be  prejudiced 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  what  we’ve  done  is 
make  them  understand.  1 think  the  Army  has  set  a 
very  good  example  and  should  be  proud  of  it.  Now 
we  should  devote  our  time  and  energy  to  better  things.” 

Maj.  Maria  Tijerina,  an  Army  nurse,  also  says 
she  thinks  the  Army  provides  good  opportunities  to 
overcome  prejudice.  ‘‘I  think  Hispanics  have  to  be 
optimistic.  I am  proud  to  be  a Mexican- American, 
and  I feel  a closeness  to  other  individuals  who  speak 
Spanish.  But  in  any  large  organization,  you  have  some 
prejudices,  and  you  have  some  people  stepping  over 
other  people  trying  to  go  up  the  ladder  of  success. 

‘‘The  Army  provides  you  a wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  really  complement  yourself  with  different 
backgrounds  and  to  learn  from  everyone  else,”  Ti- 
jerina said.  ‘‘I  feel  that  you  compete  along  with  every- 
one else,  and  individuals  are  promoted  based  on  that. 
I like  to  feel  that  I am  just  as  competitive  as  anyone 
else.” 


Hispanics  who  have  become  competitive  and 
have  succeeded  are  important  to  younger  Hispanics 
as  role  models,  according  to  Sgt.  Dora  Vasquez,  Equal 
Opportunity  Office,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  Vasquez  was 
bom  and  raised  in  California  and  joined  the  Army  in 
1977. 

‘‘I  don’t  see  enough  role  models  for  us  to  fol- 
low,” she  said.  ‘‘Part  of  that  is  due  to  past  discrim- 
ination in  promotions.  Some  individuals  who  have 


PFC  Israel  Boria  Jr.:  “I 
learned  the  language. 
Now  I’m  trying  to  teach 
people  how  to  pro- 
nounce my  name.” 
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gone  up  through  the  ranks  forget  where  they  started. 
They  do  not  share  their  experiences  with  the  junior 
person  who  needs  that  knowledge  to  advance  and  make 
a career  in  the  military.”  When  she  was  a member  of 
a Latin-American  club  in  Germany,  she  recalls  asking 
one  high-ranking  officer  several  times  to  speak  to  the 
group.  She  received  no  reply. 

Despite  prejudices  and  language  problems, 
Hispanics  have  proudly  worn  the  uniform  and  served 
with  courage.  They  also  take  pride  in  their  ethnic 
heritage. 

‘‘I  think  one  of  the  most  important  things  for 
Hispanic  people  is  to  never  forget  who  you  are  and 
where  you  came  from  — and  be  proud  of  it,”  Vasquez 
said.  ‘‘If  someone  doesn’t  like  me,  that’s  their  prob- 
lem. I like  who  I am,  and  it’s  taken  quite  a bit  of  time 
for  others  to  appreciate  me,  my  customs,  and  my 
culture.” 

Whether  from  south  Chicago,  South  Bronx  or 
south  of  the  border,  the  15  million  Hispanics  living 
in  the  United  States  have  common  religious  and  cul- 
tural bonds  — strong  family  ties,  Catholicism  and 
close  forms  of  the  Spanish  language.  Their  roots  are 
spread  throughout  Spain,  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba 
and  other  countries  in  Central  and  South  America. 

‘‘We  are  Americans,”  Vasquez  said,  ‘‘But  we 
are  also  us.”  □ 


Sp5  Joses 
Nieves:  “Span- 
ish people  who 
do  not  speak 
fluent  English 
can  improve  if 
they  get  help.” 


Sp5  William  Ayala:  “To 
be  in  the  military,  you 
must  understand  the 
language.” 
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Story  by  PFC  Craig  Season 
Photos  by  Tom  Kiddoo 


THE  horizon  tilted  crazily  as  the  pilot 
executed  a sharp  right  bank,  then  lev- 
eled back  to  normal.  A row  of  fir  trees 
slid  past  the  right  window  while  the 
trees  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  below 
loomed  ever  larger  in  front. 

“1  haven't  flown  a Chinook  in 
about  six  weeks,"  the  pilot  said.  "The 
landing  might  be  a little  bumpy.” 

The  lights  of  the  instrument 
panel  cast  a red  glow  on  the  face  of  the 
pas.senger.  The  seat’s  vibration  shook 
him  slightly,  in  time  with  the  chuff-a- 
chuff-a-chuff  sound  of  the  rotors. 

"There’s  the  landing  zone,”  the 
pilot  said  as  he  nodded  to  the  right  and 
pulled  the  control  lever,  tipping  the 
cockpit  sideways  again. 

"There  should  be  beacon  lights 
on  in  that  church  steeple  and  on  the 
water  tower  over  there.”  He  let  go  of 
the  control  lever  and  swiveled  around. 
He  pushed  a button  and  all  sound  and 
motion  ceased.  The  cockpit  remained 
tilted,  the  tableau  of  lake  and  trees  fro- 
zen at  an  impossible  angle. 

"You  can’t  do  this  in  a real  hel- 
icopter,” said  Everette  White,  shift 
leader  at  the  new  flight  simulator  fa- 
cility at  Hood  Army  Airfield,  Fort 
Hood,  Texas.  He  sat  at  the  controls  of 
Fort  Hood’s  newest  pilot  training  aid: 
the  CH-47  chinook  flight  simulator,  in- 
stalled in  the  facility  in  August  1982. 

One  of  only  four  of  its  kind  in 
the  Army,  the  Chinook  simulator  is 
comparable  in  technology  to  anything 
on  the  civilian  market  or  in  other 
branches  of  the  military.  White  said. 
The  other  Army  locations  arc  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  and 
Mannheim,  West  (lermany. 

The  I, ink  Division  of  Singer 
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Co.,  which  built  the  flight  trainer,  used 
state-of-the-art  technology  to  provide  a 
realistic  training  environment.  White 
said.  The  instruments  and  seats  in  the 
cockpit  are  authentic  replicas  of  the 
Chinook.  And  a sound  system  dupli- 
cates airflow,  engine,  rotor  and  other 
noises  that  occur  under  any  flying  con- 
dition. The  seats  even  vibrate. 

The  6-ton  cockpit  module  is 
supported  by  hydraulic  pistons  that  tilt 
and  rock  the  unit  to  match  every  move- 
ment of  the  controls.  A full-color  vis- 
ual system  enhances  the  simulator’s  re- 
alism. Cathode  ray  tubes  in  the  front 
and  side  windows  project  a landscape 
scene  to  the  trainee  that  responds  to  the 
simulated  movement  of  the  helicopter. 

A 24-by-56-foot  terrain  board 
in  the  adjoining  room  has  three-dimen- 
sional hills,  trees,  buildings  and  lakes. 
A television  camera  mounted  on  a 
movable  gantry  simulates  the  move- 
ments directed  from  the  ccxrkpit.  The 
trainee  is  actually  "flying”  the  camera 
across  the  terrain  board. 

The  scene  recorded  by  the  cam- 
era and  projected  in  the  windows  of  the 
simulator  is  a life-like,  color  represen- 
tation of  a typical  landscape  amund  Fort 
Rucker.  Ala.  The  terrain  boiird  is  scaled 
to  depict  a 4. 6-by- 10-mile  area,  and 
includes  a large,  detailed  runway  and 
three  other  landing  zones. 

A special-effects  generator  in- 
troduces sky,  cloud,  haze  and  limited 
visibility  conditions  in  day,  dusk  and 
night  light. 

A panel  in  the  rear  area  of  the 
aK'kpit  controls  a computer  system  that 
can  introduce  variations  in  windspeed 
and  turbulence.  Any  of  about  2(K)  mal- 
functions can  be  programmed  for  prac- 
ticing emergency  procedures.  The 
computer  automatically  records  the 
previous  live  minutes  of  simulated  flight 
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Above,  the  giant  24-by-56-foot  terrain  board,  lit  by  a bank  of 
floodlamps.  A camera  mounted  on  the  rolling  gantry  provides 
the  helicopter  crew  • with  a cockpit  view,  top  left.  • Left,  the 
6-ton  simulator  rests  on  hydraulic  pistons  that  duplicate  flight 
attitudes  and  motions. 
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time,  so  pilots  can  review  their  actions. 

Aviators  of  Company  D,  34th 
Support  Squadron,  6th  Cavalry  Bri- 
gade (Air  Combat),  Fort  Hood,  praised 
the  safety  factors  of  the  Chinook  sim- 
ulator’s flight  training.  “If  you  goof  in 
there,  you  don’t  bleed,’’  CWO  4 George 
Somerville  said. 

“You  can  practice  emergency 
procedures  in  the  simulator  that  you 
would  never  try  in  real  flight,’’  CWO 
2 William  C.  Hood  added.  “And  it 
responds  pretty  much  like  the  real  Chi- 
nook helicopter,  only  it’s  just  a little 
bit  more  touchy.’’ 

The  safety  aspects  alone  of  sim- 
ulated flight  training  are  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  Chinook  simulator’s  $8.7  mil- 
lion price  tag.  White  said  the  simulator 
will  save  the  Army  enough  money  to 
pay  for  itself  in  eight  years. 

“An  hour  of  flight  training  in 
the  simulator  costs  the  Army  about 
$202,’’  he  said.  “An  hour  of  actual 
flight  time  in  the  Chinook  helicopter 
costs  nearly  $1,600.’’  Also,  the  sim- 
ulator can  be  used  in  any  weather,  needs 
no  refueling  and  is  much  less  expensive 
to  maintain. 

With  its  new  Chinook  simula- 
tor, Fort  Hood  now  provides  training 
not  only  to  its  own  pilots,  but  also  to 
pilots  from  Fort  Carson,  Colo.;  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.;  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska; 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.;  the  California  and 
Texas  National  Guards,  and  an  Army 
Reserve  unit  from  Kansas. 

A Cobra  simulator  is  being  in- 
stalled and  should  be  operational  by 
March  1984,  White  said. 

“When  the  Cobra  simulator  is 
installed  here,  we’ll  have  a facility 
worth  $30  million,’’  he  said.  Still,  the 
Army  will  be  saving  in  the  long  run. 
The  Cobra  simulator  will  use  the  same 
technology  used  in  the  Chinook,  plus 
a laser  system  to  simulate  the  firing  of 
TOW  missiles.  The  savings  in  am- 
munition will  help  the  Cobra  simulator 
pay  for  itself  in  2!/2  years. 

White,  finished  with  his  expla- 
nations, selected  a computer  program 
and  entered  it  on  the  console  behind 
him.  He  punched  another  button,  and 
all  the  sensations  of  helicopter  flight 
resumed.  Now  there  were  blinking 
lights  on  either  side  of  the  landing  zone 
at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  He  made  his 
approach,  hovered,  and  settled  down 
with  a gentle  bump.D 
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so  you’re  leaving  the  Army?  You'll  be 
joining  a large  and.  for  the  most  part, 
highly  distinguished  group.  Last  year 
nearly  a quarter  million  soldiers  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Army’s  millions  of  vet- 
erans. Nine  out  of  10  left  with  straight 


A’s  on  their  report  cards.  i 

Report  cards?  You  bet  Thcf 
Army  hands  out  five  different  ones, 
called  discharge  cenificaies.  Accord-1 
ing  to  George  Joiner,  the  Labor  De^ 
partment  director  for  veterarts  emplos  - 
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ment  for  Washington,  D.C.,  soldiers 
should  focus  their  whole  attention  on 
getting  the  honorable  discharge. 

Joiner  is  the  government’s  top 
watchdog  overseeing  employment  pro- 
grams for  vets  in  the  nation’s  capital. 
Each  state  has  a similar  Labor  Depart- 
ment official  keeping  a close  watch  on 
employment  programs  mn  by  the  states. 
Priority  in  referral  to  job  openings  and 
training  programs  is  given  to  eligible 
vets,  with  preferential  treatment  for 
disabled  vets.  And  that’s  just  one  of 
more  than  $25  billion  worth  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  vets. 

“Employers  prefer  to  have 
someone  with  an  honorable  dis- 
charge,” said  Joiner.  “It’s  similar  to 
individuals  who  graduate  from  high 
school.  The  employer  looks  at  that 
person  as  having  accomplished  some- 
thing. Those  who  don’t,  for  whatever 
reason,  are  alleged  not  to  have  the 
get-up-and-go  and  the  back- 
bone.” Anything  less 
than  an  honorable  dis- 
charge appears  blemished 
to  civilians.  “There  are  so 
many  reasons  why  individ- 
uals have  to  leave  the  serv- 
ice,” Joiner  said.  “Some  are 
very  petty  reasons.  The  em- 
ployer doesn’t  want  to  get  in- 
volved in  trying  to  discern  what 
it  all  means.  If  it’s  less  than 
honorable,  that’s  all  he’s  concerned 
with.” 

The  Army  guarantees  an 
honorable  discharge  to  soldiers  who 
leave  the  service  when  their  contracts 
expire.  Because  the  volunteer  Army  is 
small  by  design,  it  depends  on  high- 
quality  soldiers  to  give  it  the  fighting 
edge  that  will  win  against  larger  forces. 

In  October  1982,  the  Army 
made  it  easier  and  quicker  for  com- 
manders to  boot  out  those  soldiers  who 
don’t  measure  up  to  Army  standards. 
At  the  same  time,  the  decision-making 
process  was  also  pushed  down  to  the 
lowest  levels  possible  in  the  chain  of 
command.  In  many  cases  a battalion 
commander  can  order  a soldier  mus- 
tered out  of  the  Army. 


However,  the  Army  balances 
this  broadened  authority  of  its  com- 
manders with  guarantees  to  its  soldiers. 
The  first,  of  course,  is  the  guarantee  of 
an  honorable  discharge  to  those  who 
leave  at  ETS.  Soldiers  leaving  the  serv- 
ice for  a reason  other  than  ETS  also 
have  specific  rights.  If  their  command- 
ers want  to  give  them  something  less 
than  honorable  discharges,  then  the 
soldiers  must  be  notified  in  writing  of 
the  specific  factors  in  their  service  rec- 
ords that  warrant  such  a characteriza- 
tion. In  many  cases  the  company,  bat- 
tery or  troop  commander  must  have  had 
a formal  counseling  session. 

Sometimes  rehabilitation  is  re- 
quired. That  can  include  recycling  for 
a soldier  in  training  or  a transfer  for  a 
permanent-party  soldier.  Some  sepa- 
ration procedures  also  permit  a soldier 
to  present  his  or  her  case  before  a board. 
While  the  majority  of  this  separation 
board  must  be  made  up  of  officers,  the 
Army  now  allows  sergeants  first  class 
and  above  to  be  members.  This  makes 
it  easier  for  some  units  to  process  sep- 
arations in  a timely  manner. 

The  Army  makes  a substantial 
investment  in  training,  time,  equip- 
ment and  other  expenses  when  a soldier 
joins.  The  Army  loses  this  investment 
whenever  a soldier  leaves  before  ETS. 

The  five  discharges  are  honor- 
able, general,  under  other  than  hon- 
orable conditions,  bad  conduct  and  dis- 
honorable. Army  Regulation  635-200 
spells  out  the  five,  how  a soldier  gets 
one,  what  procedures  are  required  and 
who  in  the  chain  of  command  orders 
the  separation. 

Honorable  Discharge 
THIS  top-of-the-line  certificate  goes  to 
the  heroes  and  to  those  who  took  every- 
thing the  Army  threw  their  way  and  did 
a good  job.  Faithful  and  honest  service 
earns  the  nation’s  honor.  Commanders 
cannot  deny  a soldier  the  honorable  dis- 
charge just  because  of  a certain  number 
of  Article  15s  or  court-martial  convic- 
tions. Honest  and  faithful  service  after 
disciplinary  action  can  outweigh  the 
negative  parts  of  a soldier’s  record. 

Not  all  soldiers  who  leave  ac- 


tive duty  get  their  honorable  discharge 
certificates  right  away.  Soldiers  with 
less  than  six  years  of  service  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ready  Reserve.  The  actual 
certificate  is  mailed  at  the  end  of  the 
six-year  obligation. 

The  soldier  who  leaves  active 
duty  receives  a DD  Form  214.  The  form 
clearly  states  the  character  of  service 
and  can  be  shown  to  employers  who 
ask:  “Were  you  honorably  dis- 
charged?” Civilian  employers  know  the 
form.  For  all  practical  purposes,  it  tells 
them  a soldier  was  honorably  dis- 
charged. In  1982  the  Army  handed  out 
nearly  190,000  honorable  discharges. 
General  Discharge 
THE  Army  calls  this  a discharge  “un- 
der honorable  conditions.”  Whatever 
the  Army  chooses  to  call  it,  civilians 
regard  the  general  discharge  as  blem- 
ished. The  Army  uses  this  type  of  dis- 
charge to  preserve  the  value  of  the  hon- 
orable discharge.  Soldiers  who  get  a 
general  discharge  have  done  what  the 
Army  calls  “satisfactory  duty,  but  not 
sufficiently  meritorious”  to  earn  the 
honorable  discharge.  The  commander 
must  tell  the  soldier  the  specific  alle- 
gations that  led  to  a recommendation 
for  this  discharge. 

If  the  soldier  isn’t  doing  a qual- 
ity job,  then  the  commander  is  sup- 
posed to  start  early  to  get  him  or  her 
out  of  the  Army.  In  1982  the  Army  gave 
out  13,000  general  discharges.  Penta- 
gon officials  who  keep  the  statistics  say 
they  expect  the  number  of  general  dis- 
charges to  fall  off  for  1983.  They  cite 
the  better  quality  of  soldier  joining  up 
and  the  bar  to  issuing  the  general  dis- 
charge at  ETS  as  reasons. 

Under  Other  Than 
Honorable  Conditions 
THIS  is  the  worst  discharge  the  Army 
can  hand  out  without  resorting  to  a 
court-martial.  Soldiers  who  get  this  have 
missed  the  mark  by  a wide  margin.  The 
Army  allows  this  discharge  only  for  “a 
significant  departure  from  the  conduct 
expected  of  members  of  the  Army.” 

Misconduct  covered  by  this  dis- 
charge can  range  from  a pattern  of  mi- 
nor disciplinary  infractions  to  serious 
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offenses  involving  violence,  injury, 
death  and  national  security  violations. 

In  the  past  the  Army  listed  spe- 
cific types  of  misconduct,  such  as  ab- 
sence without  leave,  indebtedness  or 
child  abuse.  Now  commanders  have 
more  latitude  in  deciding  w hether  a sol- 
dier’s misconduct  deserves  this  dis- 
charge. However,  they  ar-  barred  from 
issuing  it  for  unsatisfactory  perform 
ance.  Last  year  the  Army  gave  out  al 
most  9.(XK)  discharges  under  other  than 
honorable  conditions. 

Bad  Conduct  Discharge 
THIS,  one  of  two  punitive  discharges, 
can  only  be  issued  as  part  of  the  sen- 
tence handed  down  by  a BCD  special 
or  a general  court-martial.  In  a court- 
martial.  the  military  version  of  trial  by 
jury,  the  soldier's  rights  are  protected 
by  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice. Last  year  about  1.4(X)  ran  afoul 
of  the  law  and  received  this  discharge. 
Dishonorable  Discharge 
THIS,  the  most  punitive  discharge  of 
all.  can  only  be  handed  down  as  part 
of  the  sentence  imposed  by  a general 
court-martial.  This  type  of  court-mar- 
tial is  reserved  for  the  most  serious  of 
crimes.  In  1982.  262  soldiers  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Army  by  a dishonor- 
able discharge. 

Entry*Level  Separation 

ANOTHER  way  of  leaving  the  Army, 
called  an  entry-level  separation,  does 
not  result  in  a discharge  certificate  or 
any  federal  veterans  benefits.  Soldiers 
who  leave  the  Army  in  their  first  180 
days  of  active  duty  usually  get  this  type 
of  separation.  Their  DD  Form  214.  of- 
ficially “uncharacterized."  tells  the 
world  the  individual  and  the  Army  did 
not  go  past  the  hand-shaking  stage. 

The  Army  realizes  the  .severe 
burdens  faced  by  an  individual  with  a 
less-than-honorable  discharge.  How- 
ever. the  honorable  di.scharge  implies 
a noteworthy  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  nation,  .something  not  al- 
ways done  in  the  first  six  months  of 
active  duty. 

I'hc  entry-level  separation  goes 
to  soldiers  separated  under  the  rrainec 
Discharge  Program,  which  recognizes 


The  quality  of  your  discharge  will  tell  pro- 
spective employers  a lot  about  you  as  a 
person  and  as  a worker. 


that  not  everyone  is  cut  out  for  the  mil- 
itary. Commanders  can  remove  these 
soldiers  without  hamstringing  their  ci- 
vilian careers,  while  preserving  the 
quality  of  the  honorable  discharge. 

Commanders,  administrative 
discharge  boards  and  courts-martial 
look  at  the  soldier’s  total  serx  ice  when 
deciding  on  which  discharge  to  issue. 
Some  of  the  things  they  consider  in- 
clude the  soldier’s  age.  rank,  time  in 
the  Army,  aptitude,  physical  and  men- 
tal condition,  the  standards  of  accept- 
able conduct  and  perfomiance  of  duty. 

In  many  cases  commanders  who 
are  lieutenant  colonels  and  have  a Judge 
advocate  officer  or  legal  adviser  avail- 
able can  order  a .separation.  Some  of 
these  cases  include  pregnancy,  alcohol 
or  drug  abu.se.  unsatisfactory  perfomi- 
ance and  changes  in  a soldier’s  serx  ice 
obligation,  such  as  becoming  an  officer 
or  joining  ROTC. 

Other  cases  arc  decided  at  higher 
levels  in  the  chain  of  command.  Some 
of  these  reasons  for  separation  include: 
having  an  immediate  family  member 
become  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
the  soldier;  hardship  beyond  that  nor- 
mal to  the  military  service;  sole  par- 
enthood; sole  surviving  son.  daughter 
or  family  member;  homo.scxuality;  and 


discharge  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
The  last  refers  to  the  nghi  of  exerx 
soldier  accused  of  a enme  punishable 
by  a bad  conduct  or  dishonorable  dis- 
charge to  request  a separation  in  lieu 
of  court-manial  for  the  good  of  the 
service.  The  discharge  issued  is  nor- 
mally under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions. and  the  .Army  doesn’t  have  to 
honor  the  request  It  can  go  nght  ahead 
and  take  the  case  to  trial. 

A discharge  from  the  .Army  after  , 
two  years’  active  duty  can  unlock  the 
door  to  benefits  worth  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars a month  to  the  veteran.  Two  or 
three  evening  classes  at  college  and  a 
weekend  drill  w ith  a Reserve  unit  may 
be  all  it  takes.  (Hardship  or  disability 
discharges  also  count  regardless  of  { 
length  of  service.)  The  last  briefing  the 
Army  gives  may  be  the  most  important 
of  your  life.  Shortly  before  you  leave 
you’ll  be  told  of  all  your  benefits  avail- 
able from  the  \'eterans  .Administration 

The  V.A  takes  a different  view 
of  a soldier’s  serv  ice.  Federal  benefits 
are  available  to  those  who  serve  two 
years,  or  who  leave  anytime  because 
of  hardship  or  disability . and  who  have 
a discharge  the  \'.A  calls  "under  other 
than  dishonorable  conditions.”  The 
honorable  and  general  discharges  au- 
tomatically qualify.  The  dishonorable 
discharge  bars  the  individual  from  all 
benefits.  The  under  other  than  honor- 
able conditions  and  the  bad  conduct 
discharges  arc  evaluated  by  the  \'.A  on 
a ca.se-by-ca.se  basis. 

Convincing  the  \.A  to  lixxsen  the 
federal  purse  strings  is  one  thing,  but 
convincing  the  .Amiy  to  change  iLs  mind 
is  quite  another. 

Discharges  can  be  appealed,  but 
the  fight  is  not  a particularly  hopeful 
one.  Of  the  500  to  600  discharges 
liHiked  at  by  the  .Amiy  Discharge  Re- 
view Board  every  month,  for  instance, 
only  about  20  percent  arc  upgraded 
The  Pentagon-based  board  can  upgrade 
any  discharge  except  one  handed  out 
as  part  of  a general  court-martial 
sentence. 

It  is  far  easier  to  take  the  Hon- 
orable way  out  in  the  first  place.  □ 
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MEALS  FOR  SINGLES 


Story  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 
Photos  by  Sgt.  Cecil  Stack 


BURGERS,  TV  dinners  and  pizza — 
after  a while,  fast  food  is  enough  to 
turn  the  stomach  of  even  the  strongest 
single  person. 

Not  only  do  fast  foods  get  bor- 
ing, they  aren’t  exactly  the  most  nu- 
tritious things  to  eat  either.  But  if  you 
think  that’s  just  the  price  you  have  to 
pay  for  being  single,  think  again.  You 
don’t  have  to  eat  pizza  or  tacos  every 
night. 

If  the  idea  of  cooking  after  a 
long  day  at  work  sends  you  running  to 
the  nearest  hamburger  joint,  maybe  it’s 
because  you’ve  been  doing  it  wrong. 


Fixing  a meal  for  yourself  doesn’t  have 
to  take  all  night,  and  eating  alone  can 
be  fun. 

There  are  basically  two  ap- 
proaches to  cooking  for  one.  One  way 
is  to  buy  food  in  small  portions  and  use 
recipes  designed  for  the  single  person. 
Another  way  is  to  plan  meals  ahead  of 
time  and  buy  larger  portions. 

To  begin  with,  you’ve  got  to 
buy  the  ingredients.  The  trick  here  is 
to  use  common  sense.  If  you  hate  left- 
overs and  never  eat  them,  then  there’s 

STAFF  SERGEANT  TERRI  WIRAM  is  a former  SOLDIERS 
staff  member. 


no  reason  to  buy  giant  economy  sizes. 

“If  you’re  going  to  use  left- 
overs in  something  else,  buy  the  larger 
cans,’’  said  Harriet  Fridkin,  director  of 
What’s  Cooking  cooking  school, 
Rockville,  Md.  “If  you’re  not,  you 
don’t  save  any  money.  What  you  end 
up  doing  is  feeding  the  trash  can.’’ 

Since  most  stores  package  their 
meats,  poultry  and  fish  for  several  peo- 
ple, you  may  have  trouble  finding  the 
foods  you  like  in  the  sizes  you  need. 
Some  markets,  however,  will  package 
smaller  cuts  it  you  ask  them. 

Shop  when  the  store  isn’t 
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Cooking  for  Me, 


Macarofii>Chick*n'Ch««M 

Caaaarota 

2-3  ounces  elbow  macaroni,  cooked 
and  drained 

'h  cup  sliced,  cooked  chicken 
2 ounces  sliced  American  cheese 

1 tablespoon  butter 

2 teaspoons  flour 

cup  milk 
Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 
Preheat  the  oven  to  375”. 

Put  the  macaroni  in  a small  baking  dish. 
Top  it  with  the  chicken  and  then  with  the 
cheese. 

Melt  the  butter  in  a small  pan.  then  stir 
in  the  flour  and  cook  over  the  low  heat, 
stirring,  for  about  2 minutes  Add  the  milk 
and  cook,  stirring,  until  thickened.  Season 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  the  mixture  in  the  dish.  Bake 
for  25-30  minutes. 

From  Woman'a  Day  Coolang  for  One.' 

Broiled  Cornish  Hen 


1 Rock  Cornish  hen,  split 
Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 

teaspoon  dried  marjoram  or  thyme 
1 tablespoon  melted  butter 
Rub  the  hen  all  over  with  salt,  pepper  and 
marjoram,  and  let  it  stand  for  about  1 hour. 
Place,  skin  side  down,  on  a broiler  pan. 
Brush  with  some  of  the  melted  butter  and 
broil  about  5 inches  from  the  heat  for  1 2- 
15  minutes.  Turn,  brush  again  with  melted 
butter  and  broil  12-15  minutes  more,  or 
until  tender  and  well  browned. 

From  Woman's  Day  CooUng  for  One.' 


Cheese-Topped  Frankfurters 
in  Rolls 


2 frankfurter  rolls,  split 
Prepared  mustard 
1'/i  tablespoons  soft  butter 
'/i  cup  shredded  sharp  Cheddar 
cheese 

1 egg  white,  beaten  stiff 

2 frankfurters 
Preheat  the  oven  to  425". 

Spread  the  insides  of  the  frankfurter 
rolls  with  mustard.  Cream  the  butter  and 
cheese  together  until  well  blended;  fold 
in  the  egg  white.  Split  the  frankfurter 
lengthwise  almost  all  the  way  through. 


Myself  and  I 

Put  a frankfurter  m each  roll  and  top  wrth 
the  cheese  mixture  Bake  lor  about  15 
minutes. 

Frun  Women  i Day  CooUtng  tar  On*  ’ 

FROZEN  DINNERS 


Ham  and  Swaat  Potatoas 

Makes  4 servings  at  about  480 
calories  each  (Freeze  three.) 

1 pound  ham  slice 
1-16  ounce  can  sweet  potatoes 
1-16  ounce  can  sliced  pineapple 
4 teaspoons  margarine 
4 teaspoons  brown  sugar 
4 sheets  heavy  duty  aluminum  foil, 
approximately  18"  sq. 

Grease  the  center  of  each  sheet  of  foil 
with  margarine.  Place  one  quarter  of  the 
ham  slice  on  each  piece  of  foil.  Add  the 
pineapple  slices  and  sweet  potatoes.  Dot 
each  package  with  1 teaspoon  margarine 
and  spnnkle  with  1 teaspoon  brown  sugar. 
Add  2-3  tablespoons  pineapple  juice.  Seal 
edges  of  the  foil.  Bake  at  350  degrees  for 
1 hour  (or  place  over  hot  coals  turning 
every  minutes). 

From  Grant  Food  Inc." 


Chicken  Stew 


Makes  4 servings  at  about  445 
calories  each  (Freeze  three.) 

4 chicken  legs  or  approx. 

1 pound  chicken 
4 medium  potatoes 
4 large  or  8 medium  carrots 
4 medium  onions 
margarine 
salt  and  pepper 

4 sheets  of  heavy  duty  aluminum 
foil,  approximately  18"  sq. 

Use  the  margarine  to  grease  the  center 
of  each  sheet  of  foil.  Place  the  chicken 
skin  side  down  in  the  center.  Quarter  the 
potato,  onion  and  carrots  and  place  these 
around  the  chicken.  Salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Fold  the  foil  securely,  sealing  all 
edges.  Place  package  on  the  middle  rack 
in  the  oven  and  bake  at  350  degrees  for 
1 hour  (1  '/i  hours  if  frozen)  or  until  chicken 
is  tender  when  poked  with  a fork.  Or  place 
the  package  over  the  hot  coals  and  cook 
for  1 hour,  turning  every  1 0 minutes. 
From  Giant  Food  ItK  " 
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crowded.  That  way.  you  can  rcla.\  and 
think,  about  what  you're  buying.  Plus, 
meal  cuners  will  be  more  helpful  if 
they’re  not  rushed.  And  eat  before 
shopping  so  you  don't  buy  more  than 
you  really  want  just  because  you’re 
hungry. 

Once  you're  home  with  the 
food,  the  next  step  is  cooking  it.  There 
arc  a number  of  cook  books  available, 
that  recognize  the  importance  of  feed- 
ing just  you.  These  recipes  arc  usually 
quick  and  easy  (see  boxi.  The  less  time 
you  spend  in  the  kitchen,  the  nwre  iinK 
you  have  to  enjoy  the  meal. 

If  you've  decided  to  use  larger 
portions  of  food  and  standard  recipes, 
you  don’t  have  to  eat  the  same  thing 
every  night  for  a week.  After  you  have 
prepared  a meal  you  can  freeze  the  ex- 
tra servings.  Fridkin  explained.  Save 
some  trays  from  T\'  dinners  and  make 
your  own  TV  dinners  with  those  extra 
servings.  Then,  if  you  come  home  late 
some  night  you  can  Just  pull  one  of  the 
frozen  dinners  out  of  the  freezer  and 
reheat  it.  Just  as  you  would  do  with  a 
commercially  made  dinner. 

Buying  larger  portions  and 
planning  ahead  can  also  cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  time  you  have  to  spend 
in  the  kitchen. 

‘‘Plan  to  do  cooking  once  or 
twice  a week  so  that  you  don't  have  to 
come  home  from  work  every  day  and 
cook.’’  Fridkin  said.  ‘‘This  will  save  a 
lot  of  time,  and  you’ll  be  able  to  use 
any  recipe  lxxik  as  long  as  you  package 
and  pull  out  of  the  freezer  or  refrig- 
erator the  portion  you  need.’’ 

This  methcxl  works  out  well  for 
pa.sta  fans.  ‘‘You  can  take  canned  spa- 
ghetti sauce  or  something  like  that  and 
put  what  you  don’t  use  in  ice  cube 
trays."  she  said.  “You  can  freeze  it 
and  then  Just  pi>p  out  a cube  or 
two  and  have  a portion  you  c; 
use  on  top  of  meat,  pasta  or^ 
whatever." 

You  can  also 
package  leftovers  in 
special  plastic  bags, 
freeze  them,  then 
throw  the  bae 


£ 
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into  boiling 
water  and  rc- 
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thing  you  don’t  like.  And  you  don’t 
have  to  put  up  with  the  looks  you  get 
when  you  put  blue  cheese  salad  dress- 
ing on  your  banana. 

Probably  the  best  thing  about 
fixing  a meal  for  yourself  is  you’re 
doing  something  nice  for  someone 
who  deserves  it — you.  □ 


Casseroles  are 
ideal  for  no-fuss 
singles  dining — 
eat  some,  and 
freeze  the  rest 
for  later! 


heat  the  food  whenever  you  want,  Frid- 
kin  explained. 

IWhen  you’ve  got  your  meal 
prepared,  make  eating  it  fun  too.  Set  a 
nice  table,  using  candles,  place  mats 
and  even  flowers,  if  you  like.  Or  find 
new  places  to  have  your  meals. 

-You  can  sit  by  a window  or 
really  relax  with  a tray 
in  bed.  The  key  is 
pamjjering  yourself. 

There  are 
a lot  of  good 
things  about 
cooking  and  eat- 
ing at  home 
alone.  You  don’t 
have  to  get 
dressed  to  go  out 
and  eat.  No- 
body’s going  to 
be  upset  if  you  like 
reading,  listening  to 
your  stereo  or 
watching  TV  at  meal- 
time. You  also  don’t 
have  to  keep  up  dinner 
chatter  unless  you  like 
talking  to  yourself, 
which  is  OK  too. 

Another  big  plus 
is  you  don’t  end 
up  with  some- 
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THOUGHT 
FOR  FOOD 

Story  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 
Photos  by  Sgt.  Cecil  Stack 


STARTING  next  year,  soldiers  eating 
in  dining  facilities  will  notice  a change 
in  their  meals.  There  won’t  be  as  much 
salt  and  fat.  Dessert  servings  will  prob- 
ably be  smaller,  plus  there’ll  be  low- 
calorie  dressings  to  choose  from. 

Currently,  40  percent  of  the  to- 
tal calories  in  a menu  come  from  fat, 
but  with  the  revision  of  Army  Regu- 
lation 40-25,  “Nutrition  Allowances, 
Standards  and  Education,’’  it’s  being 
cut  back  to  35  percent. 

“Dining  facilities  are  serving 
nutritionally  adequate  meals  now,  but 
we’re  always  trying  to  improve  them,” 
said  Loraine  Salerno,  supervisory  home 
economist  at  the  Troop  Support  Agency, 
Fort  Lee,  Va.  “With  the  Army’s  em- 
phasis on  physical  fitness,  nutrition  has 
become  our  biggest  priority.  Accepta- 
bility used  to  be  the  big  thing.  But  now 
we’ve  got  to  find  a way  to  balance  both 
factors.” 

Salerno  plans  and  writes  the 
monthly  master  menu,  a daily  guide 
listing  menus  that  can  be  followed  by 
dining  facility  managers.  The  menu  is 
sent  to  1,095  Army  dining  facilities 
worldwide.  Also,  she  plans  menus  for 
the  Reserve  Components,  box  lunches, 
flight  feeding,  motor  convoy  and  B- 
rations. 

Salerno  selects  the  recipes  for 
the  master  menu  from  the  Arnied  Forces 
Recipe  Service.  “We  work  six  months 
ahead,”  she  explained.  “That  gives  us 
enough  time  to  get  them  to  the  printer 
and  out  to  the  field  so  food  service  per- 
sonnel can  make  menu  adjustments  and 
can  order  food.” 

Each  day’s  menu  includes  a 
choice  of  fruit,  eggs  to  order,  meat  and 
cereal  for  breakfast,  and  a choice  of 
entree,  vegetable,  potato  or  potato  sub- 
stitute, soup,  salad  and  dessert  for  lunch 
and  dinner.  “Up  until  the  late  ’60s,  the 
master  menu  didn’t  offer  any  choices,” 


Salerno  said.  “Breakfast  was  one  type 
of  fruit  and  juice,  pancakes  or  one  type 
of  eggs,  and  maybe  one  type  of  meat.” 

“Lunch  and  dinner  each  of- 
fered an  entree,  a starch,  a vegetable, 
a salad,  a soup  and  a dessert.  Soldiers 
ate  what  they  got.  And  if  they  didn’t 
like  it,  well  . . . Selective  menus  ap- 
peared with  the  advent  of  the  volunteer 
Army  in  the  early  ’70s.” 

The  menu  is  not  only  varied, 
but  items  can  be  substituted  based  on 
availability  or  diners’  likes  and  dis- 
likes. “The  menus  are  just  guide- 
lines,” Salerno  said.  “A  particular 
day’s  menu  might  offer  roast  beef  for 
lunch.  Food  service  personnel  at  a p>ost 
monthly  menu  board  meeting  may  de- 
cide to  substitute  pot  roast.” 

She  said  local  substitution  is  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  her  division 
has.  “Food  service  personnel  consider 
troop  acceptance,  which  is  important, 
but  they  need  to  give  more  emphasis 
to  nutrition  awareness.  It’s  OK  to  switch 
from  roast  beef  to  pot  roast,  but  serving 
fried  chicken  in  place  of  baked  chicken 
isn’t.  Fried  chicken  is  the  most  popular 
entree,  but  it’s  higher  in  calories  and 
has  more  fat. 

“We’re  trying  to  discourage 
substitutions  like  that,”  she  continued. 
“We  don’t  want  to  take  away  IcKal  in- 
genuity, yet  fcxxl  .service  paigrams  must 
meet  the  nutrition  standards  outlined  in 
the  new  reg.” 

Many  of  the  changes  are  com- 
mon sense,  she  explained.  Cakes  and 
pies  can  be  cut  into  more  pieces,  mak- 
ing for  smaller  servings.  Cakes  can  be 
served  without  icing,  cutting  down  on 
calories  per  .serving. 

“Fruits  can  be  served  instead 
of  pastries.”  she  added.  “Increased 
servings  of  fruit  have  been  included  on 
the  ma.stcr  menu  for  the  past  thme  ye;irs. 
But  sometimes  food  service  people 


don’t  serve  the  recommended  plain 
cherries.  Instead,  they’ll  scrxe  a cherry 
pie.  which  has  a lot  of  sugar  and  fat. 

It’s  best  to  offer  plain  fruit  in  addition 
to  pies  and  cakes  for  dessert.  There’s 
nothing  wrong  w ith  pies,  but  diners  wlx'  - 
watch  their  weight  or  who  want  a 
healthier  diet  need  choices.” 

Other  ways  to  cut  down  on  cal- 
ories include  ser\  ing  more  diet  dress- 
ings. skimming  the  fat  off  gravies  and 
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serving  low-fat  milk.  “Many  posts  are 
already  using  low-fat  milk,”  she  said. 
“Dining  facilities  in  the  2nd  Armored 
Division  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  don’t 
serve  whole  milk  at  all.” 

Another  change  to  the  nutrition 
regulation  sets  standards  for  salt. 
“We’re  not  saying  not  to  use  salt,  but 
to  limit  quantities.  If  food  has  been 
cooked  with  salt,  it’s  not  necessary  to 
add  salt  again  before  it’s  eaten.  We  want 


Clockwise  from  left:  Good  nutrition  is  a high  priority  in  today’s  Army. 
• Diners  can  choose  from  a variety  of  entrees,  vegetables,  soups, 
and  other  food  items,  making  for  a balanced  meal.  • By  using  the 
master  menu,  dining  facility  managers  plan  meals. 
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Master  menus  are  sent  to  dining  facilities  several  months  ahead,  giving  personnel  time 
to  order  enough  food  for  each  month. 


to  encourage  today’s  young  soldiers  to 
be  aware  of  recommended  dietary 
guidelines. 

Salerno  feels  soldiers  need  to  be 
taught  proper  nutrition.  “If  a soldier 
goes  through  the  serving  line  and 
chooses  meat,  bread  and  potatoes,  and 
forgets  about  vegetables,  fruit  and  milk, 
the  benefits  of  all  our  planning  go  to 
waste,”  she  said. 

“We  know  that  the  short-order 
serving  line  is  very  popular.  Hamburg- 
ers and  french  fries  are  a nutritious  meal 
when  eaten  with  salad,  fruit  and  milk. 
But  a lot  of  diners  skip  the  salad  and 
fruit.  We’re  concerned  that  they’re  not 
eating  balanced  meals.  Of  course,  we 
don’t  have  that  much  control.  It’s  up 
to  the  dining  facility  people  and  in- 
stallation dietitians  to  encourage  the 
troops  to  make  the  proper  selections  by 
making  a variety  of  food  available.” 

“Short  orders  and  fried  chicken 
are  the  most  popular  meals  in  this  din- 
ing facility,”  said  Eugene  Carrier,  as- 
sistant dining  facility  manager,  G 
Company,  4th  Battalion,  Quartermas- 
ter Brigade,  Fort  Lee,  Va.  “That’s  what 
sells  the  best.  We  encourage  our  diners 
to  eat  well-balanced  meals,  but  they 
still  want  fatty  foods.  Plus,  the  only 
vegetables  they  like  are  potatoes  and 
corn . ’ ’ 

“Based  on  our  feedback,  we 
know  that  .soldiers  would  like  to  have 
com,  green  beans  and  peas  every  single 
day,”  Salerno  said.  The  master  menu 
is  planned  to  include  a variety  of  veg- 


etables and  to  provide  a well-balanced 
meal. 

Variety  is  one  of  the  factors  Sa- 
lerno keeps  in  mind  when  planning  the 
menus.  “You  don’t  want  to  have  green 
beans  today  and  wax  beans  tomorrow. 
I also  have  to  think  about  nutrition, 
acceptability,  color,  texture  and  cost. 
Who  wants  to  look  at  creamed  chicken 
served  with  mashed  px)tatoes  and  cau- 
liflower? That  meal  is  nutritious,  but 
people  eat  with  their  eyes.” 

Besides  menus,  Salerno  in- 
cludes dietary  information  in  each 
month’s  menus.  For  example,  the  No- 
vember issue  includes  information 
about  cholesterol.  Along  with  explain- 
ing that  cholesterol  may  contribute  to 
heart  attacks  and  strokes,  she  included 
a list  of  amounts  of  cholesterol  in 
everyday  foods. 

Salerno  also  includes  a special 
menu  in  each  master  menu.  “I  try  to 
gear  them  towards  special  holidays  and 
ethnic  groups.  I’ve  included  a meal,  a 
'super  supper,’  in  honor  of  Veterans 
Day  in  the  November  issue.”  That  meal 
includes  Cantonese  pork  spareribs, 
French  baked  potatoes,  Mexican  com, 
German  cole  slaw  and  Dutch  apple 
cake. 

“Some  posts  plan  their  own 
special  menus,”  Salerno  continued. 
“Our  special  menus  may  just  get  finxl 
service  people  thinking.  The  master 
menu  may  suggest  a Cajun  and  Creole 
menu.  However,  a post  may  decide  to 
fix  a Mexican  or  Italian  dinner.” 


■Nosember’s  plan  also  includes 
the  menu  for  the  .Army’s  biggest  meal. 
Thanksgiving  Day  dinner.  .Although  a 
special  meal  is  also  served  at  Chnst-  ^ 
mas.  many  soldiers  spend  that  holiday  j 
with  fnends  and  family  and  don’t  eat 
in  the  dining  facility. 

“.A  lot  of  families  come  in  for 
the  Thanksgiving  nveal.”  Salerno  said 
"We  usually  have  shnmp  cocktail,  roast 
turkey,  dressing,  cranberry  sauce. 
mashed  or  sweet  potatoes,  a choice 
of  two  vegetables,  a green  and  a fruit 
salad,  and  pumpkin  pie.  among  other  ' 
items.” 

For  last  year’s  Thanksgiving 
meal.  217.7%  soldiers  and  their  fam-  I 
ilies  ate  an  estimated  174.236  pounds  ^ 
of  turkey.  21 .780  pounds  of  shrimp  and  ! 
47,748  pounds  of  cranberry  sauce. 

Sometimes  she  writes  special 
menus  that  don’t  tie  in  with  any  par-  '! 
ticular  holiday.  “I’ve  been  known  to 
do  things  like  ‘Let’s  go  to  Sw  iizerland’  ?■ 
when  it’s  summer  in  the  states.” 

A lot  of  her  ideas  come  from 
suggestions,  she  remarked.  “We  don’t 
solicit  suggestions;  they  just  come  in. 
Sometimes  they’re  a phone  call,  some- 
times just  a letter.  Diners  make  sug- 
gestions. but  they  also  come  from  food 
service  people.  We  got  the  idea  for  spe-  * 
cialty  night  from  Europe.  They  were  I 
doing  it  over  there  and  it  was  popular.”  ' 
She  gets  a lot  of  recipes  from 
the  field.  They’re  tested,  and  if  they  j 
can  be  made  in  quantity  and  are  nutri-  i 
tionally  acceptable,  they’re  included  in  j 
the  Armed  Forces  Recipe  Service. 

“Dining  facility  managers  also 
ask  their  diners  w hat  they  w ant  to  eat.”  ^ 
she  said.  “Diners  aren’t  afraid  to  speak 
up.  They’re  not  shy.” 

“Our  dining  facility  is  the  best 
one  around.”  said  Pvt.  1 Juanita  Jett.  ^ 
who  eats  at  4th  Battalion’s  Company  j 
G dining  facility.  “1  love  the  cheese-  . 
burgers.  1 eat  those  every  day.  But  n 
would  be  nice  to  have  some  seafixxl. 

I’d  like  to  .see  more  variety.” 

It’s  feedback  like  Jett’s  that 
helps  Salerno  plan  the  ma.ster  iiKmu. 
"We’re  always  trying  to  make  fixxl 
service  better,  whether  it's  in  the  immu  j 
or  recipes."  Salerno  said.  “.At  tlx*  s;uik 
time,  we’re  try  ing  to  be  a leader  in 
nutrition  programs.  We’ve  worked  very 
hard  on  this  by  educating  dining  facility  i 
personnel  and  changing  the  menus. 
We’re  going  to  continue  to  do  that.”  □ > 
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story  and  Photos  by  SFC  Martin  Shupe 


“KNOW  your  enemy.”  Three  words 
that  every  soldier  has  heard  in  a class- 
room or  seen  on  a poster.  For  some  it 
means  learning  the  names  of  Soviet- 
made  weapons  and  equipment.  For  oth- 
ers it  means  learning  the  tactics  and 
doctrine  of  the  armies  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries. 

For  soldiers  of  the  7th  Infantry 
Division  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  “know 
your  enemy”  means  spending  three 
days  in  a carefully  duplicated  North 
Korean  training  environment.  During 
the  course  an  entire  company  trains, 
works  and  even  acts  as  if  it  were  ac- 
tually a communist  unit. 

“This  training  prepares  our  sol- 


diers to  counter  their  potential  adver- 
sary and  makes  them  more  aware  of 
that  adversary’s  morale  and  motivation 
toward  combat,”  said  CWO  3 Jerry  J. 
Ourso,  commander  of  the  division’s 
opposing  forces  unit. 

“There  are  two  potential  ad- 
versaries approved  for  opposing  forces 
training:  North  Korea  and  the  Soviet 
bloc,”  Ourso  continued.  The  program 
currently  uses  a North  Korean  scena- 
rio, but  can  also  train  Soviet-style. 

Troops  undergoing  OPFOR 
training  wear  an  Army-approved  uni- 
form that  includes  special  headgear  and 

SFC  MARTIN  SHUPE  is  media  relations  NCOIC,  Public 
Affairs  Office,  7th  Infantry  Division  and  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 


rank  insignia.  The  junior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel must  salute  NCOs  and  aren’t 
allowed  to  speak  to  superiors  unless 
spoken  to.  They  must  address  each  other 
as  “comrade.” 

Training  is  rigorous  and  men- 
tally demanding,  and  the  hours  are  long. 
The  day  begins  at  5:30  a.m.  with  re- 
veille and  an  hour  of  PT.  It  ends  at  10 
p.m.  after  roll  call  and  an  inspection 
of  the  soldier’s  bunk  area. 

Besides  morning  PT,  the  train- 
ing day  has  eight  periods,  an  hour  for 
study  hall  and  an  hour  of  political  train- 
ing. This  is  standard  in  the  North  Ko- 
rean soldier’s  day,  Ourso  said. 

“Communist  countries  use  the 
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p^)liticul  training  for  motivation  and  to 
reinforce  the  party  ideology,”  said 
Ourso,  a military  intelligence  officer, 
‘‘In  combat  it  is  used  to  increase  mo- 
rale and  to  motivate  for  action." 

The  bulk  of  the  course  training 
comes  during  the  first  two  days.  Cla.sses 
include  subjects  to  make  soldiers 
know  ledgeable  about  the  North  Korean 
army.  Other  instruction  includes  Ko- 
rean history,  geography  and  politics, 
as  well  as  broad  coverage  of  the  mili- 
tary .system  and  tactics.  These  classes 
are  mixed  with  practice  in  squad  and 
platoon  tactics  using  actual  weapons 
found  in  the  North  Korean  army.  Stu- 
dents also  receive  outdoor  training  in 
PT  fundamentals,  weapons  assembly 
and  disassembly,  and  the  use  of  with 
Soviet-made  vehicles. 

Weapons  firing,  which  includes 
the  AK-47  assault  rifle,  rounds  out  the 
third  day.  Each  soldier  fires  20  rounds, 
10  of  them  on  automatic. 

Formations  are  held  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  every'  instruction 
period,  and  soldiers  file  into  the  class- 
room in  strict  military  fashion.  Once 
inside  they  must  stand  at  attention  until 
told  to  sit.  When  responding  to  an  in- 
structor’s question,  a .soldier  must  first 
stand,  address  the  instructor  and  state 
his  name.  He  would  say,  ‘‘Comrade  In- 
structor, Comrade  Private  Smith.  . . .” 

Soldiers  going  through  the 
training  have  mixed  feelings  about  the 
need  for  strict  discipline. 

‘‘Our  NCOs  have  been  told  to 
push  the  troops  harder,”  said  Sgt.  Ray- 
mond Johnson,  a squad  leader  in  B 
Company,  2nd  Battalion,  32nd  Infan- 
try, which  recently  went  through  the 
training.  ‘‘Although  we  learned  a lot 
about  North  Korean  weapons  and 
equipment,  the  troops  compared  this  to 
basic  training.  They  weren’t  allowed  to 
do  anything  without  being  told.” 

Sgt.  John  Rektor,  a military  in- 
telligence analyst  and  a member  of  the 
OPFOR  cadre,  feels  the  training  not 
only,  makes  the  soldier  aware  of  his 
counterpart,  but  gives  him  a good  look 
at  life  under  a communist  sy.stem. 

‘‘Most  people  don’t  realize  what 
living  under  communism  is  really  like.” 
emphasized  Rektor,  whose  parents  es- 
caped from  Hungary  when  the  Rus- 
sians invaded  that  country  in  PJ.Sb. 
‘‘Hungarian  was  my  first  language.  I 
was  able  to  observe  and  talk  to  people 


living  under  communism  first-hand 
when  I visited  Hungary. 

‘‘W'hcn  soldiers  leave  here,  they 
are  glad  to  leave.”  he  said.  ‘‘We  give 
our  soldiers  a taste  of  a regimented  so- 
ciety lor  three  days  and  an  effective 
look  at  the  life  of  a North  Korean  sol- 
dier— the  way  he  thinks  and  operates.” 

Although  the  OPb'OR  program 
has  been  active  at  Fort  Ord  for  several 
years,  the  Korean-stylc  instruction  is  a 
recent  addition.  Ihe  7th  Infantry  Di- 
vision has  been  a major  participant  in 


the  U.S.  - South  Korean  exea'ise  Team 
Spirit  for  the  past  two  \ears.  The  unit 
wants  its  soldiers  to  better  understand 
the  exercise’s  puijK'sc  and  the  mason 
for  the  I'.S.  presence  in  South  Koma  j 
Because  of  the  imptmance  of  ! 
the  material  and  the  unusual  way  it  is  ' 
taught,  most  of  the  soldiers  who  go 
through  the  course  judge  it  a fHwitive 
learning  exjx'rience.  .\nd  they  agme  to 
the  man  that  the  taste  they  get  of  the 
communist  soldier's  life  makes  them  j 
glad  to  be  in  the  U.S.  .\miy,  ! 
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Preceding  page,  opposing  force  member  Sp4  Carl  McKenzie  poses 
with  Soviet  and  Chinese  weapons.  • Center,  PT  is  a daily  part  of 
OPFOR  classes — with  unfamiliar  Soviet-style  exercises.  • Left, 
Arabic-marked  ammo  from  past  Mideast  conflicts  is  used  in  classes. 
• Above,  from  the  top,  PFC  James  Dennis  sights  a rocket-propelled 
grenade.  • OPFOR  students  use  Soviet-made  equipment  such  as 
the  BTR-60  armored  personnel  carrier.  • Inside,  the  BTR-60  holds 
a squad  of  10  men  and  a driver.  Sgt.  Wayne  Turner,  squad  leader, 
and  Sp4  Joseph  Howard  are  in  foreground. 
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ortunately  for  joggers,  people 
who  throw  glass  soda  bottles  from 
their  cars  usually  miss.  Unfor- 
tunately for  bicycle  riders,  the 
broken  shards  lie  waiting  to 
puncture  modem  high-pressure 
tires.  The  technology  that  brought  dis- 
pt)sable  bottles  also  created  the  long, 
smooth  roads  that  runners  and  cyclists 
enjoy.  Millions  of  Americans  have 
heeded  the  call  of  those  long,  smooth 
miles  by  taking  to  running.  Millions  of 
feet  and  knees  are  talking  back  to  their 
owners  in  a tone  of  voice  similar  to 
a first  sergeant’s  after-barracks 
inspection. 

Bicycling,  like  running,  can 
give  you  a good  aerobic  workout.  Un- 
like running,  your  feet  and  knees  won’t 
have  to  absorb  800  or  so  shcKks  every 
mile.  On  the  other  hand,  while  cycling 
you  can  find  yourself  absorbing  a big 
shock,  like  crashing  into  a car  or  slid- 
ing down  the  road  at  20  mph  with  noth- 


ing between  you  and  the  pavement  but 
your  shorts. 

Cycling,  long  the  basic  trans- 
portation for  the  pre-driver’s  license  set. 
is  enjoying  a boom  among  adults.  Con- 
tributing to  the  boom  are  the  fitness 
movement,  community  support  in  the 
form  of  bike  paths  and  trails,  and  new 
technology  which  makes  high-quality 
bikes  more  affordable. 

Barely  a century  old.  the  mod- 
ern bicycle  is  a triumph  of  technol- 
ogy— the  only  vehicle  that  can  carry  10 
times  its  own  weight  and  still  get  a 
speeding  ticket.  Cycling  offers  a spe- 
cial thrill  when  you  get  it  just  right, 
when  you’re  pushing  body,  mind  and 
machine  to  their  limits.  And  there’s 
danger,  too,  not  unlike  the  danger  faced 
by  the  interceptor  pilot  on  the  edge  of 
space  or  the  formula  one  driver  on  the 
edge  of  a curve.  There’s  danger  for  the 
cyclist  pushing  30  mph  at  the  edge  of 
the  road  or  pushing  80  pounds  of  camp- 


ing gear  100  miles  from  the  edge  of 
now  here  on  a cross<ontincnt  tnp 

If  you’re  looking  at  biking  for 
fun  transportation,  fitness,  competition 
or  some  combination,  you’ll  need  to 
beg,  borrow  or  buy  a bike.  Getting  that 
bike  can  be  a comparison  shopper’s  de- 
light or  a bew  ildering  ma/e.  Hspe  about 
this  or  that  tubing  or  part  can  gel  in  the 
way.  You  can  spend  more  lime  re- 
searching minor  differences  in  equip- 
ment than  you  spend  nding  and  work- 
ing on  technique. 

Things  to  keep  in  mind  when 
finding  the  right  bike  for  you  are  the 
fit  of  the  bicycle,  your  budget  and  the 
kind  of  cycling  you  intend  to  do.  Thai’s 
about  how  to  arrange  your  priorities  if 
you’re  new  to  cycling. 

Fit  ranks  as  the  most  important 
element  in  choosing  a bike  that  will 
give  you  a safe  and  pleasant  ride.  Fit 
can  be  the  difference  between  thrills 
and  the  possibility  of  a serious  injury. 


Story  and  Photos  by  SFC  Norman  J.  Oliver 


Is  your  training  program  running  into 
the  doldrums?  Do  your  feet  talk  to 
you  in  a tone  worse  than  your  first 
sergeant  at  oh-dark-thirty  on  Monday 
morning?  Hitting  the  road  with  two 
wheels  instead  of  two  running  shoes 
may  be  your  ticket  to  new  thrills  and 
a higher  level  of  fitness. 


Maybe  you’ve  tried  cycling  before  and 
didn’t  like  it.  Maybe  you  found  the  bike 
hard  to  control.  Maybe  you  thought  the 
insecure  feeling  and  the  aches  and  pains 
were  a necessary  part  of  cycling. 

It’s  likely  that  you  were  trying 
to  ride  a bike  with  a frame  that  didn’t 
fit  you.  Your  body  was  trying  to  tell 
you,  “Get  off  this  dangerous  machine.” 

Department  stores,  toy  stores 
and  mail-order  catalogues  commonly 
advertise  bikes  by  the  size  of  their 
wheels.  But  this  is  the  least  reliable 
way  of  determining  fit,  especially  in  a 
quality  bike.  Different  frame  sizes  can 
be  fitted  with  the  same  size  wheel.  The 
popular  27-inch  wheel  can  be  fitted  to 
frames  suitable  for  women  and  small 
men.  Most  27-inch-wheel  bikes  sold  in 
toy  departments,  however,  come  in  a 
single  frame  size  designed  for  people 
5 feet  8 inches  or  taller. 

The  bike  must  first  fit  your  legs, 
and  only  then  should  you  worry  about 


it  fitting  your  torso  and  arms.  The  test 
is  straightforward.  Either  the  bicycle 
frame  fits  your  legs  or  it  doesn’t.  The 
way  a bike  fits  your  upper  body  de- 
pends on  your  proportions. 

The  leg  test  will  find  you  a frame 
of  the  correct  height:  Straddle  the  bike 
just  in  front  of  the  seat.  If  you  can’t 
put  both  feet  flat  on  the  floor  without 
hitting  the  top  tube,  then  the  bike  is 
too  large  for  you.  Assuming  you  can 
straddle  the  bike,  grab  the  handle  bars 
and  pull  up.  If  the  front  wheel  rises  a 
few  inches  off  the  ground,  the  bike  fits. 
If  it  rises  half  a foot  or  more,  then  the 
bike  is  too  small.  (Never  buy  a bike 
too  large  for  a child  on  the  assumption 
that  he  or  she  will  grow  into  it.) 

A particular  bicycle  model,  ex- 
cept for  the  most  inexpensive,  will  come 
in  several  frame  sizes.  The  frame  size 
is  measured  from  the  top  of  the  tube 
that  holds  the  seat  post  to  the  center  of 
the  bottom  bracket,  which  is  the  tube 
that  holds  the  cranks,  or  pedals.  An 
easy  way  to  estimate  frame  size  is  to 
subtract  10  inches  from  your  inseam. 

The  traditional  diamond-shaped 
frames  are  built  in  odd-inch  incre- 
ments. Varying  the  height  of  the  seat 
and  handle  bars  fine  tunes  the  bike. 
With  the  growing  interest  of  women  in 
fitness,  many  more  bike  models  using 
27-inch  wheels  now  come  in  sizes  as 
small  as  19  inches.  Others  start  at  21 
inches. 

If  you’re  taller  or  shorter  than 
“normal,”  you  may  have  to  visit  a bi- 
cycle shop  to  find  a frame  that  fits  prop- 
erly. If  you’re  buying  a bike  with  a 23- 
inch  frame  size  or  larger,  you  most 
likely  will  be  satisfied  with  the  way  it 
fits  your  upper  body. 

The  shorter  person,  looking  at 
frames  21  inches  and  under,  has  to  shop 
carefully.  To  get  smaller  frame  sizes, 
some  manufacturers  shrink  the  height 
but  not  the  length  of  their  bikes.  This 
can  give  the  smaller  rider  a feeling  of 
being  strung  out  on  the  bike.  You  can 
find  small  frames  built  with  proper  pro- 
portions. On  a well-designed  bike,  a 
small  rider  will  find  the  brakes  and  shift 
levers  easy  to  reach  and  manipulate. 

If  you’re  in  the  Army,  it’s  a 
pretty  safe  bet  that  money  is  one  of 
your  concerns.  How  much  you  pay  for 
a bike  depends  on  what  you  want  to 


use  the  bike  for.  There  are  two  ways 
to  look  at  the  cost.  Is  your  bike  to  be 
used  for  recreation  or  will  it  be  used 
for  transportation? 

If  it’s  to  be  used  for  recreation, 
a good  bike  can  be  bought  for  about 
what  you’d  pay  for  a video  game  or  a 
cheap  stereo.  Commuting  by  bike  com- 
pares favorably  to  car-pooling  or  public 
transportation  and  beats  a car  by  a long 
shot.  Trying  to  float  a car  loan  and  pay 
for  insurance  could  keep  you  on  your 
feet  or,  better  still,  put  you  on  bicycle 
wheels. 

What  you’d  pay  for  a gas-guz- 
zling  candidate  for  the  Junk  yard  will 
put  you  on  a first-class  bicycle.  And 
you’ll  become  a lot  more  fit  riding  a 
bike  than  driving  a car. 

Like  all  sports,  bicycling  has  its 
snob-appeal  market.  “Old-World” 
craftsmanship  is  alive  and  well  in  the 
Old  World,  the  New  World  and  the  Ori- 
ent. Top-of-the-line  bikes  look  more 
ready  for  a display  in  a Jeweler’s  case 
than  a dash  down  a country  road.  These 
cycles  could  be  prime  loot  for  thieves. 

If  security  is  a problem  where 
you  live  or  work,  don’t  buy  a bicycle 
so  expensive  that  its  theft  will  break 
your  pocketbook  and  your  heart.  Many 
cyclists  with  expensive  bikes  have 
clunkers  for  commuting  and  shopping. 
If  you  live  in  the  barracks,  talk  over 
security  with  your  platoon  sergeant  or 
first  sergeant  before  you  start  bunking 
with  your  $1,000  pride  and  Joy. 

Between  exotic  bikes  and  ac- 
cessories, you  can  spend  enough  to  re- 
finance the  national  debt.  Or  you  can 
spend  less  than  $100,  tuck  your  Jeans 
into  your  socks  and  ride  off  into  the 
sunset.  Your  cycling  thrills  probably  lie 
somewhere  in  between. 

If  you  have  a special  type  of 
cycling  you  want  to  do,  like  racing  or 
long-distance  touring,  then  you  have 
narrowed  the  range  of  bikes  to  choose 
from.  On  the  other  hand,  your  goals 
may  be  less  specific.  Cycling  is  a fun 
thing  to  do,  helps  your  fitness,  trims 
your  waistline  and  saves  gasoline. 

As  your  physical  skills  and  en- 
durance increase,  that  chemistry  be- 
tween mind  and  body  will  change  your 
goals.  If  you’re  at  that  first  stage,  then 
the  best  course  is  to  select  the  most 
cost-effective  bike.  It’s  a bike  that  fits, 
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gives  the  best  ride  for  the  least  mt)ncy 
and  can  put  you  in  touch  with  the  w id- 
est range  of  cycling  experiences.  And 
that,  sad  to  say.  isn’t  necessarily  the 
least  expensive  bike  in  the  store. 

For  several  years  the  editors  of 
Bicycling  magazine  have  recom- 
mended that  “most  adult  recreational 
cyclists  arc  best  served  by  the  follow  ing 
advice;  Buy  the  lowest-priced  10-  or 
12-spced  bicyefe  with  aluminum  rims 
from  a full-line  manufacturer  and  a bi- 
cycle shop  that  you  trust,” 

Let’s  look  at  this  step  by  step: 

No.  I — You  want  to  know  price 
right  up  front.  You  can  buy  a bike  like 
this  for  about  $200,  or  roughly  twice 
what  you’d  pay  for  the  cheapest  bikes 
around.  There’s  a better  way  to  look  at 
that  cost;  For  about  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  world’s  elite  bikes,  you  can 
buy  about  90  percent  of  their 
performance. 

No.  2 — You’re  an  adult  buying 
a high-performance  vehicle,  not  a child 
buying  a toy.  You  want  more  from  cy- 
cling than  point-A-to-B  transportation. 
You  want  the  fun.  You  respect  ma- 
chines and  maintain  them.  You’re  not 
buying  this  bike  to  do  wheelies  and 


suicide  leaps  off  the  curb 

.No.  3 — If  sour  knees  hurt,  talk 
to  a doctor.  If  you  pa- -cd  the  FT  test, 
the  10-  or  12-sp<  etl  w ill  take  you  up  all 
but  the  steepe  d hills  If  you  ma.xed  the 
test,  train  - inn  more  until  you  can  nde 
up  mountain- 

No  4 The  aluminum,  or  al- 
loy, rims  represent  a quantum  jump  in 
ride  quality.  They  brake  better  when 
wet.  and  they  accelerate  and  stop  faster 
because  of  their  lighter  weight.  If  you 
already  own  a high-quality  bike  with 
steel  rims,  aluminum  can  be  a cost- 
effective  upgrade. 

No.  5 — A bike  shop  w ill  help 
you  narrow  your  choices.  Talk  to  the 
sales  folks.  Take  your  current  bike  if 
you  have  one.  Do  they  take  the  time  to 
ask  how  you  are  going  to  use  the  bike'? 

A lightweight  bike  is  fine  for 
racing  or  fast  recreational  riding.  Other 
bikes  with  somewhat  beefier  tires  and 
frames  are  better  suited  to  the  rigors  of 
commuting  or  cross-country  touring. 
Maybe  hilly  terrain,  heavy  loads  or  your 
physical  condition  would  be  better 
matched  up  with  the  extra-low  gears 
available  on  15-  and  18-speed  bikes. 

If  you  follow  Bicycling's  ad- 


vice, you’ll  probably  get  a bike  mosl 
manufacturers  call  "sport,  recrcaiional 
or  multipurpose”  Among  bicycles  it’s 
the  jack-of-all-trades  and  master  of 
none.  Only  you  can  decide  whether  the 
extra  touches  or  the  specialized  designs 
of  higher-priced  models  arc  wx>nh  the 
extra  dollars  If  you’re  going  to  nde 
your  bike,  it  has  to  feel  good  to  you 
and  you  have  to  feel  good  about  it 

When  considenng  which  bike 
you’re  going  to  buy.  add  in  the  cost  of 
accessories  you’ll  need  to  make  your 
riding  safer  and  more  comfortable 

Do  yourself,  fnends  and  loved 
ones  a big  favor:  If  you  buy  only  one 
extra,  make  it  a crash  helmet  .As  an 
adult  you  w ill  be  falling  from  a greater 
height  and  most  likely  will  be  traveling 
at  a greater  speed  than  a child.  If  you 
haven’t  been  bike  riding  for  a while, 
you  can  bet  you’re  going  to  gel  into 
dangerous  or  difficult  situations. 

The  L’.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  reports  nearly  half 
a million  serious  bicycle  accidents  a 
year.  More  than  1 .000  persons  a year 
die  from  their  injuries.  Not  only  do 
head  injuries  kill,  they  can  paralyze.  .A 
helmet  may  keep  a moment’s  inatten- 
tion from  turning  the  rest  of  your  life 
into  a ride  on  a wheelchair. 

If  you  think  you’ll  be  using  the 
bike  for  training,  be  sure  to  get  a spare 
inner  tube,  a pump,  a tube  repair  kit 
and  the  Kxils  needed  to  remove  wheels 
from  bike  and  tire  from  rim.  .As  you 
get  better  at  your  cycling,  a half-hour 
ride  can  put  you  miles  from  home  and 
the  nearest  help. 

Tix?  clips  make  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  your  muscles  and  the  bike’s 
engineering.  They  enable  you  to  apply 
power  throughout  the  pedal’s  rotation. 
You  can  stop  pushing  and  start  spinning 
the  pedals  at  70  rpm  or  more.  Learn  to 
use  them.  It’s  worth  the  time. 

If  you  intend  to  nde  v igorously . 
make  sure  the  accessories  can  take  the 
strain  or  are  fastened  securely . Serious 
accidents  can  happen  when  add-ons  fall 
off  and  get  caught  in  the  spvikes. 

Guarding  against  cycling’s  dan- 
gers will  help  you  better  enjoy  its  thnils. 
As  you  master  the  techniques  and  style 
of  cycling,  you  can  take  yourself  to 
the  edge  of  the  road,  the  edge  of 
tomorrow.  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


Division  Spearheads  Rugby 
Opponents 


FRANKFURT,  West  Ger- 
many— The  3rd  Armored  Di- 
vision rugby  team  swept  its 
opposition  to  claim  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  Europe 
Championship  at  Ansbach. 


Earlier,  in  Amsterdam,  Neth- 
erlands, they  were  the  only 
Americans  to  advance  to  the 
second  round  against  the 
British.  — Maj.  Richard  St. 
Denis 


Power  Lifters  Raise  Honors 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  Va. — The  U.S.  armed  forces  team  cap- 
tured first-place  honors  in  the  1983  Junior  National  Powerlifting 
Championship  at  the  University  of  Virginia  here. 

Soldiers  on  the  team  were  Sgt.  Joseph  Robinson,  Eu- 
rope, who  placed  second  in  the  123-pound  class;  and  Capt. 
Joseph  L.  Walden,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  who  finished  seventh  in 
the  198-pound  class.  — Billy  Dove 


Marathoners  Race  Through 
Tropics 

FORT  GULICK,  Panama — Six  members  of  the  Army  marathon 
team  and  their  coach  pose  before  the  start  of  the  Marathon  of 
the  Americas.  The  soldiers  took  second-place  team  honors. 
Anel  Ruiz,  a Panamanian,  crossed  the  finish  line  first  in  2:35:32. 
Diane  Ridgway  of  the  local  Road-Run-Hers  team  finished  in 
3:03:13  to  claim  women’s  division  laurels.  The  26.2-mile  race, 
which  began  at  4:30  a.m.  to  avoid  the  tropical  heat,  was  spon- 
sored by  the  193rd  Infantry  Brigade  and  the  U.S.  Army  School 
of  the  Americas  in  Panama. 

Members  of  the  team,  from  left,  are  Sp4  Darren  Billings, 
Sgt.  Bill  Kolar,  Sgt.  Reginald  Humdy,  Maj.  Larry  Camp,  SFC 
Clint  Davis,  1st  Lt.  Charles  Knapp  and  team  coach  Lt.  Col. 
Douglas  “Nick”  Nichols. 

The  team  averages  2 hours  and  40  minutes  in  a mar- 
athon, according  to  Nichols.  “We  run  about  10  miles  a day,” 
he  said.  “I’d  say  we  average  a 6-minute  mile  when  we  run.” 
On  running  in  general,  Nichols  said:  “I  think  a lot  of 
people  will  run  the  day  of  a marathon  and  try  to  ‘macho’  it.  A 
lot  of  times  people  will  do  more  harm  then  good  to  themselves 
in  this  type  of  event.  Some  runners  don’t  realize  it  takes  a well- 
planned  training  program  to  prepare  for  a marathon.” 

Nichols  and  other  team  members  said  best  preparation 
includes  running  an  average  of  70  to  80  miles  a week,  paying 
attention  to  nutrition  and  replacing  lost  body  fluids.  —SSgt. 
Marco  Morales 


Glenesk’s  Top  Mod  Pentathlete 


FORT  SAM  HOUSTON, 
Texas — In  a final  uphill  dash 
for  the  finish  line,  Sp5  Dean 
Glenesk  held  his  lead  over 
PFC  Laszio  Beres  to  capture 
the  1983  U.S.  Modern  Pen- 
tathlon Senior  Division 
Championship. 

Civilians  Ruth  Hayes 
and  John  Scott  snagged  the 
women’s  division  title  and 
junior  men’s  division  crown, 
respectively. 

The  modern  pentath- 
lon consists  of  horseback  rid- 
ing, fencing,  pistol  shooting, 
freestyle  swimming  and,  for 
the  final  event,  a time-hand- 
icapped, chase-start  cross- 
country run. 

Glenesk,  in  fifth  place 
going  into  the  run,  took  off 
13.6  seconds  behind  the 
leader,  PFC  Dale  Brynestad. 
Glenesk  said  he  knew  he 
could  win  if  he  ran  a smart 
race. 

“I  didn’t  let  excitement 
make  me  go  out  too  quickly 
at  the  start,”  Glenesk  said.  “I 
turned  it  on  when  I wanted  to 


and  was  able  to  hold  off 
Laszio  at  the  end.” 

Said  Beres:  “1  let  him 
get  too  far  ahead  of  me.  1 
thought  he  would  burn  out  on 
the  final  hill,  and  then  I would 
outkick  him  at  the  end.  Only 
he  didn’t  slow  down.  I should 
have  stayed  with  him.” 

Soldiers  selected  for 
the  U.S.  senior  men’s  team 
for  the  world  championships 
in  Warendorf,  West  Ger- 
many, were  Glenesk,  Bry- 
nestad and  1st  Lt.  Mike  Bur- 
ley. Sp4  Lee  Ann  Skomski 
made  it  to  the  U.S.  women’s 
team  for  the  women’s  world 
championships  in  Goteborg, 
Sweden.  Both  meets  were  in 
August. 

Glenesk,  Burley,  Bry- 
nestad and  Beres  were 
named  to  the  U.S.  military 
team  that  will  be  in  the  mod- 
ern pentathlon  competition  in 
the  International  Military 
Sports  Council  World  Cham- 
pionships at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton this  month.  —SFC  Bob 
Conary 


Hanau  Keeps  Soccer  Crown 

FRANKFURT,  West  Germany — The  Hanau  Military  Commu- 
nity soccer  team  successfully  defended  its  U.S.  Army,  Europe 
crown.  Third  Armored  Division  soldiers  on  the  team  included 
Sgt.  Bernie  Salmeron,  Sp5  Willan  Timothy,  and  PFCs  Wendell 
Clarke  and  Alex  Dominguez. 

Hanau  won  the  title  by  defeating  SHAPE  2-1 , and  Baum- 
holder  4-1 . —Maj.  Richard  St.  Denis 
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It  wa-s  a cold,  wet  start  to  an  early 
spring  weekend  of  bicycle  riding. 
The  race  — the  Tour  of  America 
— was  a lirst.  Patterned  after  the 
popular  Tour  de  France,  it  was 
billed  as  the  start  of  America’s  an- 
swer to  serious  professional  cycle 
racing.  Peugeot,  the  major  sponsor  of 
the  U.S.  version,  was  hoping  to  estab- 
lish the  same  caliber  of  racing  in  the 
states  which  other  parts  of  the  world 
already  enjoyed. 

The  race  started  at  Fort  Story  , 
Va.,  against  the  backdrop  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Three  days  later  the  80 
riders  would  sprint  around  the  Tidal 
Basin  near  the  finish  line  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  after  some  275  soggy  miles 
through  the  Virginia  countryside. 

For  one  determined  racer, 
though,  the  dreary  weather  was  a minor 
inconvenience.  Capt.  Bill  Watkins  had 
seen  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  heat  and 
the  cold.  He  has  raced  the  world  over 
— Australia,  England,  France,  Gua- 
temala, Canada,  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  — and  across  the  United  States. 

But  this  was  his  first  race  against 
professional  bike  racers,  some  consid- 
ered to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  For 
Watkins  and  his  teammates,  competing 
as  amateurs  in  the  Tour  of  America  tcx)k 
them  one  step  closer  to  the  1984  Sum- 
mer Olympics  in  Los  Angeles. 


"Cycling  in  all  that  rain  was 
miserable,”  Watkias  said  after  the  race 
"It’s  no  fun.  You  have  to  be  more  care- 
ful because  the  roads  arc  slippery  . You 
have  to  take  care  of  yourself  because 
it’s  easy  to  get  sick” 

For  the  guy  nicknanKd  "Tough 
Guy,”  it  wasn’t  so  bad,  though.  "The 
tougher  the  conditions,  the  better  1 do." 
he  boasted  in  a true  "jock”  fashion. 
"I  don't  mind  the  rain  tot)  badly.  And 
1 do  great  in  the  heat;  the  wind  I love. 
I take  the  brutal  conditions,  not  so  much 
because  I really  like  them,  but  because 
everyone  else  hates  them.” 

Watkins  is  one  of  few  Army 
athletes  who  can  ever  expect  to  reach 
world-class  competition.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Olympic  development  team, 
which,  he  says,  has  the  riders  who  will 
most  likely  make  up  the  U.S.  Olympic 
cycling  team.  "The  team  for  the  Tour 
of  America  race  was  selected  after  a 
month  of  racing  at  a training  camp  in 
Austin,  Texas,”  he  said.  From  the  race 
results  coaches  selected  the  team  they 
wanted  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  the  Virginia  race. 

He  describes  races  like  the  Tour 
of  America  as  good  training.  The  only 
other  amateur  team  in  the  race  was  from 
Canada.  Watkins  says  amateurs  can  ride 
in  pro  races  if  the  amateur  and  profes- 
sional associations  agree.  "There’s  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of 


prizes  wc  can  accept."  he  said,  "if  we 
win  more,  then  the  rest  of  the  money 
goes  to  our  federation,  our  govemmg  j 
body."  Every  Oly  mpic  sport  has  a gos-  ' 
eming  body.  Watkins’  is  the  U.S.  Cy-  1 
cling  Federation. 

He’s  been  a USCF  member 
since  1976.  w hen  he  began  senous  cy  - n 
cling  as  a cadet  at  West  Point.  "I  h^  i; 
a knee  operation  at  the  academy  in  1975.  ' 
and  I rode  my  bike  for  rehabilitation.  |i| 
I just  happened  to  meet  some  guys  on 
the  West  Point  team.  They  invited  me  1 < 
to  a practice  and  took  me  to  a race.  I 
got  second  place  as  a total  rookie.  I 
didn’t  know  what  I was  doing." 

He  then  met  a bike  shop  ow  nor  * 
from  New  Jersey.  "He  came  up  to  me^; 
one  day  after  a training  session  and  said.  | ' 
‘Son.  you  have  fxitential.’  From  then 
on,  it  was  all  downhill,  so  to  speak.  In  I 
my  senior  year.  I won  the  collegiate  ^ 
championship.  , 


"I  had  60  days’  lease  after 
graduation  from  the  academy  in  1977.; 
and  I devoted  that  time  to  national  rac- 
ing.” he  said.  Watkins  placed  third  that 
year  in  the  national  championships. 
That  bronze  medal  got  him  an  ins  ita- 
tion  to  the  world  championships,  where 
he  did  "reasonably  well."  he  noted 
".My  career  blossomed.  I was 
discovered.’’ 

That  biking  career  promptly 
went  flat.  “When  I came  out  of  \Sest 


^ Point,  1 was  assigned  to  a division,  and 
j that  was  a demanding  job. 

“My  coach  had  told  me,  ‘Yeah, 
sure,  go  to  work  for  the  Army  and  train 
^ for  cycling,  too.  You  can  work  the  two 
out.’  But  I found  that  I could  not  ride 
I and  achieve  the  same  success  level  in 
j the  Army  that  I wanted.  There  was  quite 
a bit  of  pushing  and  pulling  between 
me  and  my  commanders.  I wanted  to 
ride,  and  they  needed  a lieutenant.  I 
wasn’t  going  to  give  in,  and  they 
weren’t  either,  rightfully  so  on  their 
I part.’’ The  confident  jock-turned- Army- 
officer  became  frustrated. 

“I  contended  the  whole  time 
that  if  I was  given  time  to  train  full 
■'  time  and  race,  I would  be  the  best  in 
the  nation.  I also  countered,  on  the  other 
’’  hand,  that  if  I applied  myself  full  time 
to  my  job,  I could  be  good  as  an 
i officer.’’ 

Watkins  admits  to  “rocking  a 
^ few  boats,’’  but  he  succeeded  in  taking 
off  full  time  to  prepare  for  the  1980 
Olympics.  Then  came  the  U.S.  boycott 
' of  the  Soviet-hosted  games.  “1980  was 
a disappointment.  I probably  had  never 
cried  so  hard  in  my  life.  1 had  been 
sweating  for  three  years,  and  we 
weren’t  going  to  do  anything.’’ 

’ His  frustrations  weren’t  over.  In 

' fact,  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  In  1980 
Watkins  got  to  represent  the  United 
' States  in  a foreign  country  — as  a com- 


pany commander  with  the  2nd  Infantry 
Division  in  South  Korea.  About  that 
time,  Watkins  said,  his  five-year  mili- 
tary obligation  was  expiring.  He  was 
faced  with  deciding  to  prepare  for  the 
’84  Olympics  or  to  continue  being  a 
commander. 

“I  told  Army  officials  I wanted 
to  train  for  the  Olympics.  They  said  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  pro- 
moted if  I did  that.  They  would  not 
support  my  efforts,’’  Watkins  recalled. 
“And  so  1 resigned.’’  He  had  made  the 
choice.  But  not  for  long. 

Watkins  said  his  group  and  bat- 
talion commanders  in  Korea  went  to 
bat  for  him.  They  arranged  for  him  to 
be  stationed  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  be  al- 
lowed adequate  time  to  train  for  the 
Olympics.  He  pulled  his  paperwork  just 
eight  days  before  the  effective  date. 

“It  was  a last-minute  thing,’’  he 
said,  “but  both  commanders  felt  that 
a compromise  could  be  made.  I had 
never  met  anyone  who  had  those  feel- 
ings. It  worked  out.’’  In  August  1982 
Watkins  arrived  at  Fort  Belvoir,  where 
he’s  assigned  to  the  training  develop- 
ments office  at  the  Engineer  Center. 

“I’m  the  first  to  admit  that  it’s 
a special  case,’’  he  said.  “On  the  one 
hand  1 feel  very  lucky,  and  on  the  other 
I feel  that  it’s  very  necessary. 

“I  had  everything  lined  up  to 


get  out.  I had  a few  job  interviews 
lined  up.  I had  no  idea  what  I was  going 
to  do,  but  I didn’t  really  care.  I just 
knew  that  I had  to  get  back  to  the  states 
and  start  training.  And  I’d  worry  about 
the  money  later.’’ 

He  was  disappointed  to  be  away 
from  cycling  while  in  Korea,  but  says 
his  job  as  an  engineer  company  com- 
mander was  “one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
periences of  my  life.’’ 

“Now,  hopefully.  I’m  receiv- 
ing the  support  I wish  I’d  had  a few 
years  ago,’’  he  said. 

With  his  new  lease  on  an  Army 
career,  cycling  has  become  life.  “That 
may  cause  a lot  of  heartburn  to  a lot 
of  people,’’  Watkins  commented.  But 
he  goes  on  to  reason  his  status:  “It’s 
taken  years  to  explain  to  people  that 
getting  to  the  top  in  the  world  or  nation 
as  a cyclist  really  demands  my  com- 
plete attention.  I do  have  an  Army  job. 
I do  try  to  meld  the  two. 

“When  I’m  working,  I fit  my 
training  around  my  work  schedule,’’ 
Watkins  said.  He  defines  his  work  time 
at  Fort  Belvoir  as  the  off-season,  usu- 
ally the  fall  months.  His  off-season 
training  is  mainly  off-the-bike.  His  reg- 
imen includes  weight  training,  swim- 
ming, hiking,  mountain  climbing,  run- 
ning, gymnastics  and  ballet. 

At  other  times  of  the  year,  Wat- 
kins is  very  much  in  training.  He  splits 
his  time  between  racing,  and  training 
at  the  Olympic  Training  Center  at  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo.  The  typical  train- 
ing day  at  the  center  has  consisted  of 
wake-up  at  7 a. m.;  exercises  and  break- 
fast; a team  meeting  at  9;  training  until 
12:30  or  1 p.m.;  lunch;  one  to  two 
hours’  rest;  afternoon  training  from  2:30 
to  5:30;  dinner;  and  massages,  exer- 
cising, lectures,  more  meetings  or  just 
plain  relaxation. 

“I  have  different  programs  dur- 
ing the  training  week,’’  Watkins  said, 
“just  like  a marathoner  would.  I train 
(ride)  about  500  miles  a week.’’ 

When  he  competes  in  Olympic 
development  races,  Watkins  accumu- 
lates points  which  are  tallied  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  see  who’s  the  most  qual- 
ified rider.  He  takes  part  in  road  races 
such  as  the  Tour  of  America,  but  his 
specialty  is  the  100-kilometer  time  trial. 
In  this  event,  according  to  Watkins,  a 
four-man  team  races  against  the  clock. 

“The  road  race  is  composed  of 
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Racers  sprint  past  the  Lincoln  Memorial  near  the  Tour  of  America  finish  line  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Participants  included  pro  and  amateur  cyclists. 


a lot  of  teamwork,  but  only  one  guy 
wins.  In  the  l(X)-kilometer  time  trial, 
you  ride  as  a unit  and  four  guys  cross 
the  line  at  the  same  time  for  a team 
time.  That’s  what  I hope  to  be  doing 
in  the  Olympics." 

Watkins  ranks  himself  fourth 
nationwide  in  his  event.  He'll  settle  for 
second  by  the  end  of  this  year,  but  he’s 
setting  his  sights  on  the  No.  1 spot  for 
next  year. 

Three  sources  fund  his  travels 
around  the  globe  on  the  road  to  ’84: 
the  cycling  federation,  the  Army  and 
Bill  Watkins.  "For  the  USCF.  all  I have 
to  do  is  get  to  the  right  location.  For 
example,  if  I’m  going  to  France.  I have 
to  get  to  New  York.  If  the  Army  feels 
it’s  a viable  competition,  it’ll  pick  up 
some  of  the  tab.  If  all  that  falls  through, 
then  I pick  up  the  expenses.  That’s  fine 
with  me.  If  I go  broke  going  for  the 
Olympics,  it’s  well  worth  the  effort." 

Watkins  is  the  Army’s  only 
cyclist  at  the  world-class  level  com- 
petition, the  top  of  the  amateur  ranks. 
"I  think  there  are  other  serious  Army 
cyclists  in  the  USCF  who  race.  As  I’ve 
traveled  around  the  country.  I’ve  met 
people  at  races  who  introduce  them- 
selves as  being  in  the  Army.  But  at  the 
Olympic  development  level,  I’lii  the 
only  one.” 

The  engineer  captain  is  con- 
vinced that  athletic  ability  such  as  his 
is  determined  genetically.  "You  know, 
it’s  the  American  way  of  thinking  that 
you  work  hard  and  make  it  big.  But  in 
athletics,  you  make  it  tr»  world-class 
level  because  you  are  gifted  with  the 
right  body  type.  You  owe  it  tr>  your 


parents  for  the  right  build  and  right 
muscles.  W'hen  I think  back.  I was  al- 
ways good  at  cycling  as  a kid  on  trips 
with  the  Scouts  or  on  long  pleasure 
rides  by  myself.” 

At  age  29.  Watkins  says  he’s  at 
the  peak  of  his  career.  It  takes  longer 
now  to  recover  from  injury,  but  he 
claims  he  knows  a lot  more  about  how 
to  preserve  himself.  He'll  turn  30  two 
weeks  after  the  Olympics,  and  he  thinks 
his  life  will  take  a turn;  Army  plans 
call  for  him  to  enter  graduate  school  in 
the  fall  of  1984  and  return  to  the  .Mil- 
itary Academy  as  an  instructor  in  1986. 

Cycling  doesn’t  fit  into  this  fu- 
ture scenario,  he  admits,  despite  what 
he  calls  "wild  visions"  of  turning  pro 
and  ultimately  competing  in  the  Tour 
de  France  because  "it’s  a great  race." 

What  he  really  sees  is  maybe 
coaching  the  cycling  team  at  West  Point, 
given  the  chance. 

While  his  cycling  life  is  coast- 
ing in  high  gear  now.  Watkins  is  al- 
ready lamenting  that  it’s  getting  late. 
"It’s  probably  time  that  I started  chan- 
neling myself  into  another  direction. 
I’m  probably  going  to  have  to  back  off. 
It’ll  be  real  hard  for  me  to  keep  racing 
if  I’m  not  doing  as  well  as  I’d  like.  I’ll 
probably  have  to  go  ‘cold  turkey.’  " 

For  now.  the  goal  is  ti>  push 
toward  being  in  the  ’84  Olympics,  and 
to  finish  well  in  his  remaining  com- 
petitions — for  the  points.  The  Tour 
of  America  — where  he  finished  39(h 
overall  (out  of  80)  — is  behind  him. 

"1  guess,"  he  said  in  retro- 
spect, "I  could  console  myself  by  say- 
ing that  these  guys  were  the  best  in  the 


world  and  that  this  was  my  first  pro  || 
road  race.  Because  we  tthc  U.S  am-  It 
ateur  teamt  had  never  raced  in  a pro  H 
race  and  because  the  racers  were  the  l| 
best  in  the  world,  our  strategy  was  just  S 
to  finish.  All  of  us  were  fairly  nervous.  8 
and  none  of  us  knew  whai  to  expect. 

You  know,  we  were  nding  with  people 
who  have  been  our  heroes  since  we 
began  racing. 

".As  the  race  wore  on.  wc  came  . 
to  realize  that  the  pros  are  just  great 
racers,  but  the>  breathe  hard  just  like 
every  Kxly  else.  We  thought  we  could 
put  on  a little  bit  belter  showing  for  the 
amateur  U.S.  team  on  our  own  turl  ” 

So  Walkins  and  company  devised  a 
strategy  that  was  partly  responsible  for  fl 
his  bright  spot  in  the  Tour  of  Amenca:  I 
He  finished  first  among  the  amateurs.  I 

As  he  moves  further  dow  n the  I 
road  to  ’84.  his  pace  remains  unre-  I 
lenting.  For  example,  the  morning  after  I 
the  Tour  of  .America,  he  was  aboard  a w 
plane  bound  for  .Mexico  for  a race  on 
the  Baja  Peninsula  — eight  days.  900 
to  1. 000  miles.  After  several  amateur 
races.  Watkins  will  return  to  work  at 
Fort  Belvoir  in  October  or  November. 

When  the  calendar  year  flips  to 
January  1984.  Watkins  will  resunHr  his 
pedaling  toward  the  starting  line  in  Los 
Angeles  next  summer.  Besides  nnire 
point-prrxlucing  races,  he’ll  be  prepar- 
ing for  the  Olv  mpic  trials  later  that  year 

"So  many  people  in  the  .Army 
have  been  behind  me  3.0(K)  percent 
since  last  year."  he  said.  "The  arrange- 
ment has  been  perfect.  It’s  just  been 
wonderful.  I don’t  know  how  to  de- 
scribe it.  Someone,  somewherc  said. 
‘Hey.  1 don’t  know  if  this  guy  can  do 
it.  but  let’s  give  him  a chance.’ 

The  chances  are  what  Bill  Wal- 
kins has  been  given  as  well  as  what 
he’s  taken.  There  was  the  chance  that 
he  would  never  play  sports  again  after 
his  second  knee  operation  in  197.^. 
There  was  the  chance  that  the  medical 
board  at  West  Point  could  have  ruled 
him  unfit  to  be  commissioned  because 
of  his  bad  knees.  There  was  the  chance  7 
that  he  could  have  been  a civ  than  now 

.After  S'/:  years  of  pa'paralion. 
his  ultimate  chance  conies  next  sum- 
mer. That  moment  will  bvul  down  to 
one  day . one  race,  two  hours. 

"Nothing  can  ever  compaa*  to 
making  the  team  and  winning  a HKvlal." 
Walkins  said  "Nothing."  G 
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Compiled  by  Steve  Hara 


CAN  you  CONNECT  ALL  6 OPTS 
BY US/NG  ONLY  ^ /?UL5R  STBA/GHT 
L/NES^fMOAE  TNANONE SOLUTJON 

poss/ble) 


For  answer,  see  page  55 


Through  sickness  and  health,  for  better  or  worse,  through 
baseball  season,  football  season,  golf  season  . . 


Rumors  that  this  base  is  converting  to  complete  automation  are 
totally  false!  . . . This  is  a recording,” 


“Mind  if  I use  your  phone?" 


SEPTEMBER  1983 
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No  Vietnam  Unknown  Yet 

• Two  plaques  were  erected  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
on  Memorial  Day  to  explain  why  there  is  not  yet  an  unknown 
soldier  from  the  Vietnam  War.  One  plaque,  mounted  on  a 
marble  stand  near  the  tomb.  left,  bears  the  following  mes- 
sage: "The  crypt  for  the  unknown  servicemen  from  the 
Vietnam  War  lies  empty  as  the  nation  continues  to  identify 
those  American  dead  who  have  been  recovered  from  South- 
east Asia.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  nothing  more  important 
to  the  soul  of  our  nation  that  Americans  never  forget  the 
sacrifice  of  those  who  died  for  freedom  in  the  Vietnam 
War." 

The  second  plaque  explains  the  requirement  of  pub- 
lic law  that  an  unknow  n from  Southeast  Asia  be  interred  at 
Arlington  and  that  the  interment  is  impossible  now.  This 
plaque  is  mounted  next  to  one  which  explains  the  selection 
process  for  the  unknowns  of  World  Wars  1 and  II  and  the 
Korean  War. 

Go  Airborne 

• The  Army  is  looking  for  soldiers  who  hold  MOS  I3F. 
16R  or  16S  in  grades  through  E-6  to  volunteer  for  airborne 
training  and  assignments.  Soldiers  on  jump  status  receive 
Jump  pay  of  $83  per  month  and  are  awarded  100  additional 
promotion  points  for  promotion  to  E-5  and  50  additional 
points  for  promotion  to  grade  E-6. 

Interested  soldiers  mu.st  comply  with  prvvedure  3- 
19  in  DA  Pamphlet  600-8  and  meet  the  qualifications  out- 
lined in  Army  Regulation  614-200. 


The  Army  School  of  the  Air 

• Many  cities  and  towns  acaiss  the  na- 

• Soldiers  are  taking  classes  via  satellite  under  a test  program  being  run  by  the 

tion  will  hold  elections  this  fall.  If  yxHir 

Army  Training  Support  Center.  Fort  Eustis.  Va.  Called  the  "Army  Schtxvl  of  the 

hometown  is  one  of  them,  check  with 

Air,”  the  ATSC  program  began  March  29.  That  day.  the  first  of  12  hours  of 

your  unit  voting  assistance  officer  on 

instruction  was  beamed  to  Army  Reserve  centers  in  six  cities  across  the  nation 

privedures  for  registering  and  voting  by 

to  update  instructors  who  teach  Command  and  General  Staff  College  courses  to 

absentee  ballot.  If  you  don’t  know 

reserve  component  officers. 

w hether  your  hometown  is  holding  elec- 

The  classes  arc  aired  live,  allowing  students  and  instructors  to  interact  via 

lions,  write  to  friends  or  relatives  and 

audio  hookups.  The  Army  transmits  the  video  ptmions  of  the  classes  from  Fort 

ask  them. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  to  a Kansas  City  television  station,  which  beams  the  signal 

If  vou  can’t  get  the  information 

to  a WE.STAR  11  satellite.  Signals  are  relayed  to  receiving  dishes  in  the  six  cities. 

elsewhere,  write  to:  federal  Voting  As- 

The  audio  portions  of  classes  are  .sent  over  telephone  lines. 

sistance  Program.  Rvxvm  IB457.  IVn- 

Later  this  year  ATSC  will  run  another  test,  sending  out  20  hours  of 

tagon.  Wa.shington.  D.C.  20.H)l.  or  call 

instruction  from  the  Quartermaster  Schixil,  Fort  Lee.  Va. . using  a diffeamt  network. 

AUTX)VON  224-4928  49(»0 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Page  2) 


Army  Bears  Down  on  Drug  Abusers 

• New  stem  measures  to  identify  and  deal  with  Active  Army  soldiers  who  abuse 
drugs  went  into  effect  July  1 . The  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  are  not  yet 
included  in  the  new  measures. 

Under  the  new  policy,  all  Active  Army  officers  and  enlisted  soldiers  in 
grades  E-6  and  above  who  are  found  to  be  illegal  drug  users  will  be  immediately 
processed  for  separation.  All  soldiers  found  to  be  “second  time”  drug  abusers, 
as  well  as  those  diagnosed  as  drug-dependent,  will  undergo  separation  processing. 

In  addition,  all  soldiers  in  sensitive  occupational  specialties  will  undergo 
urinalysis  testing  at  least  once  a year.  Soldiers  in  aviation,  military  police  and 
certain  nuclear  and  chemical  fields  fall  into  this  category.  Until  now,  urinalysis 
testing  was  not  mandatory  for  any  specialty. 

In  the  case  of  officers  who  are  processed  for  separation,  the  general  court-' 
martial  convening  authority  may  disapprove  the  recommendation  and  direct  other 
action,  or  may  forward  it  to  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  for  handling 
like  any  other  recommendation  for  elimination  from  the  service.  In  the  case  of 
enlisted  soldiers,  the  separation  authority  will  have  the  final  say,  although  soldiers 
who  have  more  than  18  years’  service  will  have  their  cases  decided  by  HQDA. 

When  a soldier  is  processed  for  separation,  elimination  from  the  service 
is  not  automatic.  The  final  decision  will  be  based  on  potential  for  service  and 
circumstances  of  the  abuse.  Separation  action  does  not  rule  out  disciplinary  action 
in  addition  to  or  in  place  of  separation. 


• Left,  you  may  someday  wear  a 
“data  tag”  like  the  one  beside  the 
familiar  identification  “dog  tag.” 
The  new  tag  has  a microchip  that 
holds  much  of  the  information  on 
a soldier’s  personnel,  finance  and 
medical  records. 

• If  your  family  members  live  in 
Panama  while  you  serve  overseas 
elsewhere,  be  aware  that  they  won’t 
be  able  to  use  any  military  facilities 
other  than  medical.  The  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  restricts  their  use  of 
all  other  facilities. 

• The  Army  is  reconsidering  the 
new  promotion  point  worksheet  for 
E-5  and  E-6  promotions  (July 
What’s  New,  page  3).  It  may  be  as 
late  as  next  summer  before  a new 
worksheet  comes  out. 


New  Courses 

• The  Quartermaster  School,  Fort  Lee, 
Va.,  is  starting  new  courses  for  skill  level 
three  supervisors.  The  courses,  known  as 
Basic  Technical  courses,  will  provide  the 
supervisor  with  the  skills  needed  to  train 
and  supervise  subordinates. 

The  first  two  BTCs  are  for  food 
service  (MOS  94B)  and  unit  supply  (MOS 
76Y)  specialists.  Ten  more  BTCs,  cov- 
ering the  spectrum  of  quartermaster  sf)e- 
cialties,  are  scheduled  to  start  between 
Oct.  1,  1984,  and  Oct.  1,  1985.  The 
courses  can  be  used  to  train  NCOs  who 
have  been  reclassified  or  E-5s  who  are  in 
E-6  positions. 

Applicants  for  the  BTCs  must  have 
enough  time  remaining  in  service  to  com- 
plete at  least  six  months’  active  duty  fol- 
lowing the  course  and  must  hold  the  MOS 
for  the  respective  course.  Those  applying 
for  the  94B  BTC  must  be  in  possession 
of,  or  be  qualified  to  obtain,  a food  han- 
dler’s certificate. 

To  apply,  submit  a DA  Form  4187 
with  a copy  of  your  DA  Forms  2 and  2- 
1 through  command  channels  to  MIL- 
PERCEN.  For  more  information,  write 
to:  Commandant,  U.S.  Army  Quarter- 
master School,  ATTN:  ATSM-DTO,  Fort 
Lee,  Va.  23801,  or  call  Capt.  William 
Huckeba  or  Laura  Collier  at  AUTOVON 
687-4222/1074  or  commercial  (804)  734- 
4222/1074. 


Answer  to  The  Lighter  Side  (page  53) 
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Cofnpiled  by  Steve  Hare 


Top  Troops  of  the  Year 

Sp6  Kenneth  D.  Howard  of  the  Ballistic  Research  Laboratory  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md..  has  been  named 
the  NCO  of  the  Year  for  the  Army  Armament  Research  and  Development  Command.  . . . Sp4  Steve  Lancaster, 
the  British  army  reservist  turned  U.S.  Army  veterinary  specialist — featured  in  SOLDIERS  in  June  1982 — is  Soldier 
of  the  Year  at  the  1st  Corps  Support  Command,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  . . . SSgt.  Therese  M.  Hood  of  Fort  Devens’ 
Intelligence  School  was  recently  named  Clerk  of  the  Year  by  the  Women’s  Opportunity  Committee  of  the  Boston 
Federal  Executive  Board. 

When  You’ve  Got  “The  Right  Stuff,”  Go  For  It! 

The  post  commander  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  told  his  people  to  think  big — and  gave  a pat  on  the  back  to  some  of  the 
troops  who  took  his  advice;  Sp4  Vivian  Osborne  of  the  10th  Transportation  Battalion  and  SFC  Alfreda  White  of 
the  Medical  Department  Activity,  the  post’s  Soldier  and  NCO  of  the  Year,  respectively.  . . . Best  at  Ford  Ord, 
Calif.,  are  Sp4  Marco  Calvo  of  E Company,  7th  Combat  Aviation  Battalion,  and  Sgt.  Jon  Dewey  of  A Battery. 
2nd  Battalion,  8th  Field  Artillery.  The  Stilwell  Chapter  of  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  also  named  the  two 
its  Soldier  and  NCO  of  the  Year  and  will  send  them  to  the  AUSA  national  convention  in  Washington,  all  expenses 
paid. 

The  Best  on  Post — And  He’s  900  Miles  Away! 

SFC  Lincoln  Ellis  was  recently  named  NCO  of  the  Year  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  and  there  wouldn’t  be 
anything  unusual  about  that  except  Ellis  has  never  been  stationed  there.  He’s  a Full-Time  Manning  Program  member 
assigned  to  an  Army  Reserve  tank  unit  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  The  catch?  Sixth  Army — which  is  at  the  Presidio — 
chose  him  to  be  its  candidate.  The  Soldier  of  the  Year  at  the  Presidio  is  Sp4  Hugh  E.  Wiley,  a post  MP. 

Saved  by  the  Fingers 

Reservists  of  the  358th  Military  Police  Company  in  Decatur,  111.,  are  helping  their  community  to  take  a bite  out 
of  crime  thanks  to  a program  they  started  this  spring.  Unit  members  fingerprinted  more  than  3,000  children  at  the 
request  of  school,  parental  and  civic  groups.  Parents  are  given  the  special  form  used,  w'hich  can  be  given  to  pt^lice 
if  ever  needed. 

The  fingerprinting  program  is  gaining  attention  nationally  as  a way  to  combat  child  abductions,  disap- 
pearances and  runaways. 

Cited  for  their  part  in  the  program  are  SFC  Lawrence  W.  White;  Acting  Sgts.  Kenneth  Clark,  Willie  C. 
Jones  and  Michael  E.  Ryder;  Sp4  Dennis  Bechtold;  and  PFCs  Clifford  D.  Cobb,  Michael  Fonville  and  Kenneth 
W.  Fitch. 

High  Flier  Wings  It  To  The  Top 

WO  1 Jack  M.  Hogan  of  D Troop,  1st  Squadron,  10th  Cavalry,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  recently  received  the  Orville 
Wright  Achievement  Award  from  the  National  Order  of  the  Daedalians  and  was  cited  as  the  Army’s  top  graduate 
in  the  rotary-wing  pilot  training  course  for  the  year.  . . . SSgt.  Sherman  Wilder  of  Walter  Reed  .Army  Medical 
Center,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  won  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Hospital 
Association  for  his  work  in  outpatient  support. 

Nobody  Has  Ever  Done  It  Better  At  The  Old  School 

Maj.  Gen.  Ronald  L.  Watts,  commander  of  Army  Readiness  and  Mobilization  Region  III  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.. 
was  presented  the  Alumni  Meritorious  Achievement  Award  by  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  State  University.  The  Kansas  senate 
also  cited  him  for  his  27  years  of  service.  Watts  holds  the  highest  rank  ever  attained  by  a Pittsburg  ROTC  grad.  . . . 
Capt.  Kevin  J.  Kelly  of  Walter  Reed  AMC  is  the  first  winner  of  the  Howard  H.  Johnson  Award  for  research, 
sponsored  by  the  uniformed  section  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 


The  British  surrender  at  Yorktown  in  October  1781 
Hw.v  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Ahhost  two  years  would  elapse  before  a 
peace  agreement  would  be  set  in  writing. 

That  document,  signed  200  years  ago  this  month, 
is  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Its  chief  negotiator,  a man  well-rememhend 
for  his  other  contributions  to  a young  nation, 
was  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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PRER^RING 
TOMEET 
THE  THREAT 


Going  for  the 
gold  takes 
blood,  sweat  — 
and  guts.  The 
stage  for  this 
competition  was 
the  National 
Sports  Festival. 
There’s  more 
on  page  6. 
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Tough  Clothes 

• An  advanced  prototype  bomb  disposal  clothing  system 
has  been  developed  by  Natick  Laboratories.  Natick.  Mass 
Tests  will  be  run  on  the  system  to  determine  w hether  changes 
will  have  to  be  made  for  it  to  meet  the  Army’s  needs. 

The  system  was  developed  after  tests  run  on  com- 
mercial explosive  ordnance  disposal  armor  systems  showed 
them  to  be  inadequate.  Natick’s  EOD  system  consists  of 
five  parts:  coat,  trousers,  helmet,  bonnet,  and  one-piece 
chest  and  face  plate.  These  items  have  been  designed  as  a 
complete  system,  and  to  be  effective  the  entire  ensemble 
must  be  worn. 

The  coat  is  made  of  a fire-resistant  Nomex  fabnc 
cover  with  a ballistic  insert  of  16  plies  of  Kevlar  fabnc.  A 
quick-release  mechanism  is  built  into  the  left  side  of  the 
garment  to  aid  donning  and  removal,  while  the  famt  has  a 
removable  groin  protector  and  two  pivkets  — one  to  carry 
tools  and  one  to  contain  the  chest  and  face  plate. 

The  trousers  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
coat.  The  legs  have  frontal  partection  only,  and  have  a knee- 
action  system  and  a scissor-type  suspender  with  quick  re- 
lease and  adjustable  buckles. 

Spats  are  provided  as  pan  of  the  taiusers  to  paMcct 
the  feet.  The  Army’s  Kevlar  helmet  is  augmented  with  a 
Nomex  and  Kevlar  bonnet.  The  one-piece  chest  and  face 
plate  complete  the  system. 

The  protective  clothing  system  w ill  be  used  by  EOD 
soldiers  who  must  defuse  and  dispose  of  bombs  and  other 
dangerous  explosives. 


Strapping  Down 

• Two  U.S.  Army  units  in  South  Korea,  the  69th  Transportation  Battalion  and 
the  Military  Traffic  Management  Command  Terminal,  Pusan,  recently  completed 
a joint  test  of  locally  made  rubber  straps  and  found  that  using  the  straps  signi- 
ficantly reduces  transportation  costs.  The  straps,  used  widely  by  commercial 
trucks  in  Korea  to  secure  cargo,  are  made  from  scrap  tires.  During  the  test,  two 
straps,  each  40  to  45  meters  long,  were  used  on  each  M-872  trailer.  Each  strap 
has  a tensile  strength  of  more  than  2,300  pounds  and  costs  about  $2.80.  With 
the  exception  of  vehicles  being  moved  as  cargo,  no  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  type  of  cargo  that  could  be  secured  by  the  straps.  The  test  showed  that  all 
cargo  could  be  secured  safety  at  reduced  cost,  manhours  and  material.  M'l'MC 
Terminal,  Pusan,  projects  an  annual  savings  of  more  than  $I72,(HK),  as  a result 
of  reduced  needs  for  lumber,  wire  and  contraet  labor  acquired  to  bliKk,  brace 
and  lash  cargo  moved  from  the  terminal  to  inland  destinations. 


Energy  Awards 

• Energy  conserxation  awards  went  to 
three  Active  .Army  installations,  two 
National  Guard  units  and  one  .Army  Re- 
serve unit.  The  awards  were  given  to  the 
jxists  and  units  which  cut  energy  use 
without  adversely  affecting  readiness 
\\  inning  installations  were  Baumholder. 
West  Cicrmany . first  place.  Eort  Carson. 
Colo.,  second,  and  Port  Rucker.  .Ala 
thial  \S  is\.onsin's  Anuy  N.itional  Ciu;ud 
tiHik  top  honors  in  that  division,  and 
I'ennessee  tixvk  second  place  The  .Army 
Reserve  awaal  went  to  Ix'rt  McCoy . W is 


Compiled  by  Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 


(More  What's  New  on  pages  54-55) 


Holiday  Early  Separation 

• Some  soldiers  will  be  home  for  Christ- 
mas a little  earlier  than  they  expected  due 
to  an  Armywide  early  separation  program 
announced  by  MILPERCEN  officials.  All 
obligated  volunteer  officers  and  enlisted 
soldiers  whose  ETS  is  between  Dec.  5,  1983, 
and  Jan.  3,  1984,  will  be  separated  by  Dec. 
16,  1983,  unless  they  desire  to  stay  on  ac- 
tive duty  until  their  normal  release  date. 
Officers  may  be  retained  on  active  duty  by 
commands  until  their  normal  release  date 
when  operational  needs  dictate.  The  sched- 
ule below  will  be  followed,  with  one  day 
leeway  authorized  as  an  exception: 

CURRENT  ETS  DATE  NEW  ETS  DATE 


Dec.  5-20 

Dec.  5 

Dec.  21-23 

Dec.  6 

Dec.  24-25 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  26 

Dec.  8 

Dec.  27 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  28 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  29 

Dec.  13 

Dec.  30-31 

Dec.  14 

Jan.  1. 1984 

Dec.  15 

Jan.  2-3,  1984 

Dec.  16 

Contact  your  servicing  military  per- 
sonnel office  for  more  information. 


Elections  Are  Coming 

• A number  of  presidential  candidates  have  been  campaigning  hot  and  heavy  for 
some  time,  and  with  good  reason.  The  elections  are  closer  than  you  may  think. 
Although  the  1984  presidential  election  is  more  than  a year  away,  primary  elec- 
tions begin  early  with  New  Hampshire  voting  in  February. 

In  the  1980  presidential  election,  more  voters  cast  their  ballots  through 
the  absentee  process  than  ever  before.  Even  more  absentee  voters  are  expected 
to  participate  in  next  year’s  elections.  That  means  the  Federal  Post  Card  Appli- 
cation, the  key  to  the  entire  voting  process  for  those  eligible  to  use  it,  will  be  in 
greater  demand. 

More  than  90  percent  of  military  voters  use  the  absentee  process.  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Program  officials  suggest  that  each  military  voting  officer 
ensure  there  are  enough  FPCAs  for  the  expected  increase  by  having  four  FPCAs 
on  hand  for  each  military  person  in  the  unit.  This  amount  takes  into  consideration 
the  requirements  for  registration  and  absentee  ballot  requests  for  the  presidential 
primary,  state  primary,  runoff  and  the  general  election  in  1984.  Each  military 
unit  has  either  a voting  officer  or  counselor  to  provide  information  and  assistance. 
American  citizens  overseas  wishing  to  vote  may  visit  an  American  embassy  or 
consulate  for  assistance.  Voting  officers  and  counselors  should  contact  their  pub- 
lications, supply,  or  distribution  officer  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  FPCAs. 
If  there  is  difficulty  in  ordering  the  necessary  number  of  FPCAs,  contact  the 
voting  officer  at  your  next  higher  command  for  assistance.  If  you  are  unable  to 
obtain  FPCAs  through  proper  channels,  you  should  contact:  Director,  FVAP, 
Department  of  Defense,  Room  1B457,  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.  20301;  or 
call  AUTOVON  224-4928/4960  or  (202)  694-4928/4960. 


Decon  Apparatus 

• Engineers  assigned  to  the  physical  protection  division  of 
the  Army’s  Chemical  Research  and  Development  Center  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.,  have  developed  the  M-13 
portable  decontamination  apparatus  four  years  ahead  of 
schedule.  The  apparatus  will  provide  the  American  field 
soldier  with  an  improved  ability  to  scrub  and  decontaminate 
vehicles.  The  M-13  should  begin  reaching  field  units  in 
1985,  following  testing.  It  can  be  used  on  wheeled  and 
tracked  vehicles  as  well  as  combat  construction  equipment, 
artillery  pieces  and  large  weapons.  The  unit  is  manually 
operated,  easy  to  maintain,  and  designed  to  be  mounted  on 
the  vehicle  intended  for  decontamination.  The  unit  will  de- 
contaminate the  areas  of  the  vehicle  needed  for  normal  op- 
eration and  maintenance.  The  lighweight  apparatus  consists 
of  pre-filled  decontaminant  container,  a manual  pump,  hose, 
wand  and  attached  brush.  It  weighs  less  than  60  pounds 
when  filled. 
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A QUESTION  OF  UNIFORMITY 

The  August  front  cover  of  SOL- 
DIERS, “Leading  the  Army  of  Excel- 
lence," generated  a number  of  letters. 
Most  praised  the  cover's  visual  impact, 
but  many  raised  issues  regarding  the 
uniform  correctness  of  Gen.  John  A. 
Wickham  Jr.  and  SMA  Glen  E.  Morrell. 
Each  point  is  addressed  below  and 
SOLDIERS  thanks  the  many  readers 
who  took  the  time  to  comment. 

• Name  Tag  — Army  Regulation 
670-1 , para  1 -2  (b)  slates  that  generals 
of  the  Army,  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army 
and  former  Army  chiefs  of  staff  are  not 
bound  by  the  regulation  and  may  pre- 
scribe their  own  uniform. 

• Shoulder  Patch  — The  ser- 
geant major  of  the  Army  is  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  That  or- 
ganization has  no  shoulder  patch.  The 
SMA’s  uniform  is  correct. 

• Lapel  Insignia  — By  custom 
evolved  through  the  two  prior  SMA  in- 
cumbents, the  SMA  wears  two  sergeant 
major  of  the  Army  shields  vice  one  “U.S." 
and  one  branch  shield.  AR  670-1  is 
being  amended  to  that  effect. 

• Recruiter  Badge  — Army  Reg- 
ulation 672-5-1 , para  5-44  (a2)  states 
. . . "the  Commanding  General,  US  Army 
Recruiting  Command  may  authorize  the 
wearing  of  the  Basic  Recruiter  Badge, 
with  or  without  gold  achievement  stars, 
as  a permanent  part  of  the  uniform  for 
qualified  enlisted  personnel,  MOS  OOE, 
who  honorably  completed  their  tour  of 
duty  with  USAREC  on  or  after  1 July 
1980." 

SMOKED  UP 

This  is  in  response  to  the  letter 
"Smoke  Signals"  in  your  July  1983  issue 
from  Captain  Countess.  His  recommen- 
dation for  adverse  remarks  on  efficiency 


reports  for  smokers  is  absurd.  Perhaps 
the  captain  would  like  to  see  similar  re- 
marks for  those  of  us  who  use  profanity 
or,  heaven  forbid,  should  covet  one  of 
our  neighbor's  wives.  There  could  also 
be  a case  made  for  penalizing  anyone 
who  drinks  too  much  V-8  juice.  As  a 
finance  NCO,  I don’t  want  any  of  my 
clerks  accidentally  spilling  a can  of  V-8 
juice  on  a finance  record.  That  would 
certainly  be  cause  for  a low  efficiency 
rating.  I also  have  little  regard  for  people 
who  kill  flies,  chew  gum  loudly  and  put 
paper  in  ashtrays. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  captain's  let- 
ter, I know  what  rating  a soldier  is  all 
about.  I would  like  to  continue,  but  I just 
saw  one  of  my  troops  spit  on  the  side- 
walk and  I must  write  a memo  so  I'll 
remember  the  incident  when  it's  time  for 
his  EER. 

MSgt.  Willis  G.  Hill 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 


"At  ease!  Smoke  if  you  got'em  . . . however 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
has  determined  that.  . ." 


THANKS  TO  ALL 

In  response  to  your  August  story 


"Soldier  for  a Day."  I'd  just  like  to  thank 
all  who  played  a part  in  the  ooce-m-a-^ 
lifetime  dream  of  little  Bnce  Slayton  j 

This  story  touched  me  very  much  j 
because  my  twin  brother  has  a daughter  | 
with  a similar  condition.  The  only  other  i 
thing  I'd  like  to  add  is  that  stones  such  I 
as  that  one  just  strengthen  the  truth  that  1 
we  Amencans  care  about  one  arxjther  ( 
SSgt.  R.W.  White  ’ i 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  { 

POINTED  DISCUSSION 
This  letter  is  in  referer»ce  to  the 
What's  New  article  on  “Earning  Points 
by  Mail”  in  the  August  issue. 

In  the  article  you  state  that  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve  soldiers , 
can  earn  retirement  points  by  mail, 
through  the  completion  of  correspond- 
ence courses.  I find  this  article  to  be 
somewhat  misleading  for  the  following  J 
reasons;  ji 

The  maximum  number  of  mac-  J 
five  duty  points  which  can  be  credited  l! 
for  retirement  Is  60  per  year.  If  an  active  i 
National  Guard  or  Reserve  soldier  at-  1 
tends  all  scheduled  training  assemblies  j| 
during  his  retirement  year,  he  will  have  - 
earned  48  retirement  points  (48  training  , 
assemblies).  He  will  also  earn  15  points  ^ 
for  membership.  This  totals  63  points, 
of  which  only  60  are  credited  for  retire-  ; 
ment  purposes.  Thus,  from  the  begin- 
ning he  has  three  non-credited  px)ints. 

If  he  is  enrolled  in  correspondence 
courses,  none  of  the  points  earned  will 
be  credited  for  retirement. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  an 
individual  should  not  take  corresfxmd-  »; 
ence  courses.  They  are  still  very  ben- 
eficial in  that  they  still  count  for  pro-  , 
motion  points  and  self-improvement  in  f 
the  individual’s  MOS  I am  personally  |. 
very  much  in  favor  of  individuals  taking  ' 
correspondence  courses  and  currently  * 
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approximately  90  percent  of  the  individ- 
uals assigned  to  my  unit  are  enrolled. 

What  must  be  done  is  to  impress 
upon  individual  Guard  and  Reserve  sol- 
diers that,  at  the  present  time,  no  matter 
how  many  inactive  duty  points  they  earn, 
only  60  of  them  will  be  credited  toward 
retirement. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  Your 
magazine  is  always  excellent.  Your 
“Symbols  of  Excellence”  chart  on  the 
proper  sequence  of  the  service  ribbons 
is  going  on  the  unit  bulletin  board. 

SFC  William  S.  Olson 

Pawtucket,  R.l. 

You  are  correct  regarding  the 
point  ceiling.  Your  perspective  is  skewed 
to  the  National  Guard,  however.  Many 
Army  Reserve  members  are  not  as- 
signed to  units  and  therefore  do  not  ac- 
crue training  assembly  points.  Also,  both 
guardsmen  and  reservists  can  use  cor- 
respondence course  points  to  offset 
points  missed  because  of  excused  drill 
absences  or  because,  for  instance,  they 
have  moved  and  are  seeking  a new  unit 
or  affiliation. 


RIGHT  ON  RIBBONS 

In  the  August  1983  issue,  the  in- 
side back  cover  shows  awards  and  dec- 
orations that  today’s  Army  is  most  likely 
to  wear.  However,  I note  that  one  medal 
is  missing,  the  United  Nations  Service 
fyiedal,  which  was  issued  along  with  the 
Korean  Service  Medal  which  is  shown 
on  the  poster.  If  the  Korean  Service 
Medal  is  illustrated,  then  I believe  the 
United  Nations  Service  Medal  should 
also  have  been  displayed. 

1 St  Sgt.  Bradley  P.  Adams 

Yuma,  Ariz. 

You  are  correct! 


I want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  “Symbols  of  Excellence”  on  the 
inside  back  cover  of  the  August  issue. 
This  was  the  best  illustration  of  awards 
and  decorations  I have  ever  seen.  The 
cover  was  mounted  in  picture  frames 
and  is  now  on  display  in  each  platoon 
area  of  the  barrack.  To  the  soldiers 
undergoing  basic  training  here,  it  serves 
as  an  excellent  training  aid  for  award 
identification  as  well  as  a motivational 
device  for  recognition  of  outstanding 
service.  I sincerely  thank  you  for  the  im- 
pressive display. 

1st  Lt.  Charles  J.  Ruppert 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 


BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW 

How  good  are  the  new  BDU  uni- 
forms? At  our  latest  field  training  exer- 
cise at  Camp  Guernsey,  Wyo.,  while  on 
the  range,  a friend  walked  up  to  me.  As 
he  did,  a western  kingbird  flew  out  of 
the  grass  and  landed  on  my  leg.  My 
friend  had  my  camera  and  I told  him  to 
take  a picture  of  this.  The  bird  then  flew 
over  to  SSgt.  Joe  Beyer  and  landed  on 
his  ammo  pouch.  We  got  two  more  pic- 
tures. How  effective  is  the  camouflage? 


Good  enough  to  fool  Mother  Na- 
ture, so  let’s  hope  it  works  on  others. 

SSgt.  James  L.  Schilling 

Sidney,  Neb. 

ONE  MAN’S  HOOK  IS. . . 

Having  played  golf  for  some  13 
years,  I have  experienced  many  of  the 
possible  pitfalls,  swindles,  embarrass- 
ments and  ignomies  one  may  suffer  on 
a golf  course.  I have  never  yet,  however, 
had  a ball  hook  into  the  trees  on  the 
right  side  of  the  fairway. 

On  June  12,  1966,  I did  hook  a ball 
into  the  trees  on  the  14th  hole  of  the 
Misawa  Air  Base  (Japan)  golf  course, 
which  then  struck  a tree  with  sufficient 
force  to  cause  it  to  bounce  across  the 
fairway  and  into  the  trees  on  the  right 
side  of  that  fairway.  But  I think  this  in- 
cident violates  the  spirit  of  your  defini- 
tion of  “fain«ay”  as  found  on  page  44  of 
the  April  1983  issue. 

If  your  definition  is  correct,  then 
my  efforts  to  correct  a perpetual  hook 
have  exacerbated  the  poor  quality  of  my 
game,  while  I should  have  been  trying 
to  correct  for  a slice  all  along.  Could  this 
be  why  my  scores  have  constantly  in- 
creased for  over  a decade? 

Capt.  Duane  A.  Roberts 

APO  New  York 

If  you  are  right-handed,  you  are 
correct.  The  author,  Lt.  Col.  (ret.)  Wade 
LaDue,  is  a lefty. 


SOLDIERS  is  tor  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  Invite 
readers'  views.  Stay  under  150  words  — a postcard 
will  do  — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address. 
We'll  withhold  your  name  If  you  desire  and  may  con- 
dense views  because  of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  an- 
swer every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  views.  Send 
your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 
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BRONZE, 

SILVER 

AND 

GOLD 

Story  and  Photos  by  Sgt.  Cecil  Stack 

JUDO  champion  1st  Lt.  Leo  White  stood  on  the  platform, 
waiting.  He  could  barely  hold  back  his  eagerness.  White 
had  achieved  the  goal  all  the  athletes  aspired  to  at  this  year’s 
National  Sports  Festival  — a gold  medal. 

The  "gold”  was  the  hope  of  70  soldiers  who  com- 
peted for  10  days  with  more  than  2,700  other  athletes  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Eight  hundred 
coaches  and  officials  supported  the  athletes  in  33  different 

sports  ranging  from  baseball 
to  windsurfing. 

Army  athletes  earned 
43  medals  — 16  gold,  9 silver 
and  18  bronze  — in  sport 
shooting,  modern  pentathlon, 
wrestling,  team  handball,  judo 
and  boxing.  I'he  Army  also 
took  bronze  medals  in  soccer 
and  baseball. 

In  addition  to  athletes, 
the  Army  provided  judges, 
coaches  and  trainers.  This  was 
the  fifth  year  Maj.  James  J. 
Thome  Sr.  of  U.S.  Army.  Eu- 
rope. had  coached  team  hand- 
ball. "I’ve  coached  teams  to 
gold  and  bronze  medals.” 
Thome  said.  "Although  this 
year  my  team  is  the  underdog, 
it’s  still  an  honor  to  be  here.” 


Left.  1st  Lt.  Leo  White  signals  he  is  No.  1.  • Top.  a disappointed 
PFC  Hassan  Shabazz  after  losing  a tough  fight.  • Right,  sombo 
wrestlers  PFC  Eric  Yurowski  and  Sp4  Hector  Cavazos. 
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Above  and  center,  modern  pentathlete  Sp4  Elizabeth  Deutsch 
(24)  finishes  the  4,000-meter  run,  • and  a quiet,  but  tense,  mo- 
ment before  competing  in  the  300-meter  swimming  event. 


To  some  participants,  the  festival  meant  the  chance 
to  work  with  the  nation’s  best  athletes.  To  boxer  PFC  An- 
thony C.  Haskins  of  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  it  was  “a  step  closer 
to  national  recognition." 

The  competition  had  drawbacks.  Some  athletes  com- 
peted against  opponents  with  whom  they  had  practiced  for 
months.  "We  know  each  other's  strong  points."  White  said. 
“Fighting  Brewster  Thompson  was  like  lighting  my  shadow. 
We  have  fought  each  other  since  1975."  White  trains  at  the 
Olympic  Training  Center  in  Colorado  Springs. 

The  problem  is  not  unique  to  White.  Many  athletes 
come  from  Army  teams  that  train  together  for  up  to  six 
months.  Modern  pentathhm  competitors  train  year-round  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

The  competition  was  stronger  this  year  than  at  pre- 
vious festivals.  First,  the  I9S4  U.S.  Olympic  ice  hockey 
and  women’s  held  hockey  teams  were  selected.  Second, 
athletes  were  vying  for  berths  on  the  U.S.  boxing,  diving, 
soccer,  field  hockey  and  wrestling  teams  that  wi)uld  compete 
in  the  Pan  American  (lamcs  in  Caracas.  Venezuela. 

One  soldier  lucky  enough  to  make  line  of  those  teams 
that  went  to  Caracas  was  wrestler  Sp4  Hector  (’avazos. 
USARliUR.  He  said  he  learned  a valuable  lesson  in  C'ol- 
orado:  “The  festival  builds  confidence.  Before  ctmiing  here 
I didn’t  think  I had  the  potential  to  compete  with  national 
champions.  Now  I ilo."  □ 
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“The  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  are  better  equipped,  structured  and  trained  to 
conduct  offensive  and  defensive  chemical  warfare  than  any 
other  military  force  in  the  world.  And  their  capabilities  are 
steadily  Improving. 

The  Soviets  have  a variety  of  modern  chemical  agents 
and  multiple  delivery  systems  — missiles,  rockets,  aerial 
bombs  and  artillery.  Their  basic  principle  is  to  achieve  surprise 
by  using  massive  quantities  of  chemical  agents  against 
unprotected  troops,  equipment  or  terrain. 

Throughout  the  Warsaw  Pact  each  combat  unit  down  to 
regimental  level  has  a sizable  contingent  for  chemical  defense. 
Chemical  specialists  are  also  assigned  at  the  company  level. 
Their  combat  and  combat-support  forces  are  well  equipped 
and  trained  to  survive  and  fight  in  a toxic  environment.”  (Soviet 
Military  Power,  First  Edition,  September  1981) 


“ . . . The  Soviets  have  made  use  of  lethal  chemical  agents  to 
destroy  Afghan  Freedom  Fighters  who  have  taken  refuge  in 
ravines  and  caves,  and  to  deny  access  to  or  through  key 
terrain.  Other  chemicals  are  also  used  that  destroy  crops,  kill 
domestic  animals  and  poison  water  sources.”  (Soviet  Military 
Power,  Second  Edition,  March  1983) 

PREPARING  TO 
MEET  THE  THREAT 

Story  and  Photos  by  Faith  Faircloth 


“CHEMICAL  warfare  is  a threat  that’s  not  going 
to  go  away,”  said  Lt.  Col.  James  H.  Kotouch, 
program  management  officer  in  the  combat  de- 
velopments directorate  at  the  Chemical  School, 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  “But  we  now  have  the 
high-level  support  that  we  need  to  train  and  equip 
our  forces  to  meet  that  threat.” 

The  Chemical  School  did  not  have  that 
high-level  support  10  years  ago.  In  1973  the 
Chemical  School  at  Fort  McClellan  was  closed, 
and  training  was  transferred  to  the  Ordnance 
School  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  “They 
changed  the  name  of  the  school  to  the  Ordnance 
and  Chemical  Center  and  School,  so  we  didn’t 
completely  lose  our  identity,”  Kotouch  said. 
Between  1977  and  1979,  chemical  functions  were 
consolidated  in  one  Pentagon  office,  and  actions 


were  taken  to  re-establish  the  Chemical  School 
at  Fort  McClellan. 

In  1979  the  Chemical  School  returned  to 
Fort  McClellan.  “Since  then,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  renewed  interest  in  chemical  war- 
fare,” Kotouch  said.  “Preparation  for  nuclear, 
biological  and  chemical  warfare  is  on  an  up- 
swing, and  the  leadership  wants  us  to  get  new 
equipment  to  the  field  as  soon  as  possible. 

“We  lost  a lot  of  ground  during  the  six 
years  the  Chemical  School  was  closed,”  he  said. 
“Now  we’re  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
we  feel  good  about  it.” 

The  school’s  authorized  strength  has 
grown  from  337  in  1979  to  615  this  year.  “But 
we  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  work- 
load,” Kotouch  said.  “When  you  have  a period 
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Removal  of  protec- 
tive clothing  during 
decontamination  pro- 
cedures can  be  as 
difficult  as  getting 
undressed  without 
using  your  hands.  A 
little  help  from  a 
friend  makes  things 
easier. 


where  there’s  not  much  emphasis,  you  don’t  get 
the  number  of  officers  you  would  like  to  have.” 
He  added  they  don’t  have  a problem  recruiting 
enlisted  personnel  because  of  bonus  incentives. 
But  they  are  having  a problem  finding  qualified 
civilians. 

“We’ve  brought  folks  in  from  major 
commands  who  have  the  experience  we  need, 
but  we  still  have  Jobs  that  need  to  be  filled.” 
He  said  the  school  needs  people  for  its  combat 
development  office,  and  research  analysts. 

The  school’s  strength  is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  902  in  FY  84,  but  its  workload  will 
also  increa.se.  “We  plan  to  train  some  6,100 
people  here  next  year,”  Kotouch  said.  This  fig- 
ure includes  Marines  and  foreign  students. 

“We  also  assist  the  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  as  much  as  we  can,”  Kotouch 
said.  “Ten  of  their  chemical  units  trained  here 
this  year.  We  provide  them  with  training  liter- 
ature and  as  much  equipment  as  we  can.” 

The  school  also  has  a class  for  senior 
grade  Guard  and  Reserve  commanders.  “We 
provide  them  with  training  material  and  courses 
for  their  schools  on  smoke  operations  and  NBC 
training.  We  find  out  what  their  problems  and 
needs  are  and  try  to  take  care  of  them.  We’ll  be 
able  to  give  them  more  help  when  we  get  staffed 
a little  better.” 

The  school  currently  has  16  officer  and 
enlisted  courses  from  17  to  26  weeks  long. 
“We’re  putting  them  through  as  quickly  as  we 
can,  but  not  too  fast.”  Kotouch  said. 

“We’re  training  a lot  of  people  in  order 
to  get  the  numbers  we  need  for  Division  86.  We 
think  we’re  gelling  the  Job  done  and  putting  out 
a quality  product.  The  reports  we  gel  from  the 


field  ha\c  all  been  good.”  he  asserted 

In  addition  to  the  training  done  at  the 
school,  the  Chemical  School  staff  monitors 
training  at  other  schools.  “We  make  sure  the 
programs  of  instruction  arc  current,  complete 
and  being  used.”  Kotouch  said.  “And  we  check 
to  see  they  arc  covering  the  material  that  needs 
to  be  covered.” 

Chemical  officers  arc  assigned  to  each 
of  the  serv  ice  schools  to  teach  and  adv  ise.  "They 
have  a direct  link  to  us.”  he  said. 

All  chemical  doctrine  and  training  man- 
uals are  written  at  the  school.  "Our  instructors 
arc  our  subject  matter  experts.”  Kotouch  said. 
“They  are  the  ones  handing  dow  n their  expertise 
to  design  and  write  the  doctnne  and  manuals.” 
He  added  that  due  to  the  long  penod  of  inac- 
tivity, many  things  have  changed.  “Right  now 
we  are  pushing  forward  as  fast  as  wc  can  to  get 
new  literature  to  the  field.” 

Although  academics  are  important  at  the 
Chemical  School,  Just  as  much  emphasis  is  put 
on  hands-on  training  fivr  the  students.  .NBC  re- 
connaissance and  decontamination  operations 
under  simulated  conditions  are  a regular  part  of 
instruction. 

Kotouch  said  the  school  will  have  the 
ability  to  train  students  in  an  actual  chemical 
agent  environment  by  1985.  “In  order  to  do 
decontamination  properly,  you  need  to  do  it  with 
exposure  to  diluted  quantities  of  the  agents  that 
are  going  to  be  used  against  you.”  he  said. 

Plans  call  for  completion  of  a decontam- 
ination training  facility  at  R>rt  McClellan  in  June 
1985.  It  will  be  under  total  enviammental  con- 
trol. “We  hope  to  give  our  students  three  prac- 
tical exercises  at  this  facility.”  Kotouch  said. 
“The  first  e.xercise  will  be  with  simulants  and 
conducted  outside  the  building.  The  other  two 
will  be  conducted  inside  the  building  with  nerve 
agents  and  blister  agents.” 

A study  is  being  conducted  by  represen- 
tatives from  the  Amiv . .Air  R'*ree.  Manne  Corps. 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  to  see  if  chemical  stu- 
dents from  all  the  services  can  be  trained  at  Rvrt 
McClellan.  The  first  part  of  the  study  concluded 
that  70  percent  of  the  chemical  instruction  at 
the  schcxil  would  apply  to  all  the  services.  The 
group  is  now  involved  in  course  design  and  pro- 
posals for  organization  of  the  schixd.  "There’s 
no  guarantee  that  all  the  training  will  be  done 
here.”  said  Kotouch.  "But  things  point  in  that 
direction.” 

The  schixd’s  facilities  could  not  handle 
students  from  all  the  services  right  now  But 
Kotouch  hopes  a new  scRxd  building  will  be 
included  in  the  1987  budget.  “If  things  come 
to  pass  in  1987.”  he  said,  ”we  will  have  enough 
barracks  and  classrixmis  to  take  on  the  training 
load  of  the  other  serv  ices.” 
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The  other  ser\'ices  already  participate  in 
the  chemical  school  s annual  worldwide  con- 
ference, which  keeps  chemical  personnel  in  all 
major  commands  abreast  of  new  developments. 
“This  year  we  had  over  400  attendees,”  Ko- 
touch  said.  “It’s  a useful  tool  for  everybody.” 

One  new  development  in  the  chemical 
field  is  the  chemical  warfare  simulation  testing 
being  conducted  at  Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  Calif. 

“This  is  the  first  time  we’ve  been  able 
to  come  up  with  statistics  on  what  would  happen 
to  a company  or  a battalion  during  chemical 
warfare,”  Kotouch  said. 

He  explained  that  current  technology  — 
MILES,  lasers,  chemical  agent  simulants  — al- 
lows soldiers  to  operate  realistically  in  the  field. 
“This  gives  us  a data  base  to  work  from.” 

In  addition  to  the  training  mission,  the 
school  studies  and  develops  NBC  defense  and 
chemical  warfare  combat  concepts.  “Once  we 
come  up  with  the  concepts,  we  have  to  deter- 
mine what  materiel,  equipment  and  force  struc- 
ture are  required  to  support  the  concept.  Much 
of  our  work  is  based  on  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  threat.  And  our  primary  focal  point  is  de- 
fense. Once  we  determine  what  we  need,  we 
work  to  get  the  equipment  designed  to  fit  our 
needs.” 

The  school  also  works  closely  with  the 
Chemical  Research  and  Development  Center  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  “They  are  our  ma- 
teriel developer,”  Kotouch  said.  “They  come 
up  with  models  of  equipment,  which  then  go  to 
engineering  development.  When  they  feel  the 
equipment  is  ready,  our  operational  test  folks 
design  a test  to  use  that  piece  of  equipment  and 
make  sure  it  has  all  the  capabilities  we  need. 

“Right  now  we  have  more  than  60  major 
materiel  programs  on-going.  Within  the  next 
several  years  there  will  be  a lot  of  chemical 
equipment  going  out  for  bids.” 

A lot  of  old  chemical  equipment  has  been 
collected  for  the  new  Chemical  School  Mu- 
seum. “We  have  a multitude  of  things,”  Ko- 
touch remarked.  “We’re  not  even  sure  what  some 
of  it  is.” 

He  said  retired  reserve  officers,  who  live 
in  the  area,  come  in  on  their  own  time  to  help 
identify  the  items.  Curators  from  larger  mu- 
seums also  assist  in  the  effort.  “It’s  a big  un- 
dertaking and  we’re  operating  with  a very  small 
staff,”  he  said. 

Most  of  the  funds  for  the  museum  were 
raised  by  the  school  through  activities  such  as 
car  washes  and  fun  runs.  Kotouch  said  the  school 
hopes  the  museum  will  help  improve  the  chem- 
ical corps  image  while  educating  the  public. 

“There  have  been  times  when  people 
just  have  had  no  use  for  us.  By  getting  John  Q. 
Public  here  and  giving  visitors  the  opportunity 


to  see  what  it’s  all  about,  we  hope  to  change 
that,”  he  said.  “Chemical  warfare  is  unpalat- 
able to  most  people,  but  people  need  to  address 
the  threat.  We  feel  the  museum  will  benefit  us 
as  professionals  and  the  country  as  a whole. 

“We  are  growing,”  Kotouch  said.  “By 
1987  we  will  have  some  9,700  people  in  the 
chemical  corps.  And  we’ll  have  chemical  impact 
all  the  way  up  the  line.” 

According  to  him,  school  graduates  will 
go  out  to  units  and  ensure  that  chemical  training 
is  on-going  and  done  right,  and  that  the  soldier 
in  the  field  is  getting  the  most  out  of  it. 

“At  company  level  they  will  be  the  ex- 
perts. For  example,  if  their  unit  has  to  go  through 
a decontamination  type  mission,  they  will  pro- 
vide the  expertise.  In  the  training  environment 
or  the  real  thing,  they  will  have  the  training  to 
do  reconnaissance.  They  can  lead  a reconnais- 
sance team  to  check  an  area  out,  find  the  hot 
areas  where  there  might  be  an  agent,  and  or- 
chestrate the  decontamination  so  that  the  unit 
can  move  through. 

“When  chemical  personnel  get  to  the 
battalion  level,  they  will  have  a little  more  au- 
thority. That’s  where  your  E-6s  and  lieutenants 
will  be,”  he  said. 

“At  division  level,  you  have  a lieutenant 
colonel  as  the  chemical  officer  and  a captain 
who’s  the  assistant  division  chemical  officer. 
There  will  be  a chemical  company  in  each  di- 
vision to  perform  smoke,  decontamination  and 
those  types  of  missions  for  the  division. 

“Those  young  folks  out  there  have  a lot 
on  their  shoulders.  But  they’re  well  trained  and 
can  do  the  job  they  need  to  do.  We  feel  we  have 
a big  stake  in  this  nation’s  security.  We're  build- 
ing as  fast  as  we  can  and  doing  it  the  right  way. 
We  feel  we’re  progressing  very  well.”  □ 


A soldier  uses  a ra- 
diacmeter  and  radiac 
set  to  read  and  report 
radiation  doses. 
Chemical  detection 
will  be  a vital  func- 
tion of  chemical  per- 
sonnel in  wartime. 
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Sixty  of  the  nation’s  best 
riders  gathered  on  that 
hot  summer  day.  You 
could  sense  the  excite- 
ment as  they  readied. 
Three  seconds,  two  sec- 
onds, one  second  . . . 
clouds  of  dust  and 
smoke  fumes  mixed  as 
men  and  machines  shot 
down  the  track.  Who 
would  win  the  battle  of 
the  bikes? 


1 1 

\ 

story  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 
Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


THE  riders,  dressed  in  brightly  colored  unifonns  of  red.  blu- 
yellow  or  green,  rev  their  motorcycles  to  an  almost  deafcnin 
pitch.  The  crowds  in  the  stands  are  all  on  their  feet  waiting 
for  the  start  of  the  race. 

The  steel  gate  holding  back  the  racers  drops  and  20 
riders  on  250cc  motorcycles  burst  off  in  a cloud  of  dirt  and 


STAFF  SERGEANT  TERRI  WIRAM  Is  s fomw  SOUNERS  ttafi  nwnbw. 
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Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Ready  for  a minibike  dem- 
onstration. * Motocrosser 
takes  a breather  during  the 
battie  of  the  bikes.  * Five 
seconds  untii  the  gate 
drops.  • Kenny  Keylon  (ieft) 
and  Vlferren  Reid  jam  into 
the  first  turn. 
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SSgl.  Victoria  Mouze  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 


I 


1 


■ ills!.  The  race  track  is  full  of  bumps 
and  jumps,  ruts  and  turns.  Winning 
this  round  in  the  American  Motor- 
cyclist Association/Wrangler  Super 
Series  of  Motocross  means  getting 
one  step  closer  to  the  national  title. 

Motocross  — racing  motorcy- 
cles cross-country  over  rough  terrain 
— started  in  Europe  in  the  late  '40s. 
Americans  added  a new  twist  in  1972 
with  stadium  racing,  or  Supercross. 

Before  this  year,  separate 
championships  were  held  for  Super- 
cross and  each  outdoor  national 
class.  This  year.  Supercross  and  the 
125cc,  250cc  and  500cc  classes  were 
combined,  resulting  in  the  Super 
Series. 

"To  win.  you  have  to  be  to- 
tally committed  to  racing,"  said  Bob 
"Hurricane"  Hannah,  three-time  Su- 
percross winner.  "You  can’t  think 
about  anything  el.se  but  training, 
practicing  and  riding."  Hannah  was 
one  of  the  60  riders  competing  in  the 
year-long  28-event  series. 

Other  top  riders  competing  in 
this  year’s  series  included  Broc 
"Golden  Boy"  Glover.  1981  AMA 
500cc  national  champ;  Mike  "Too 
Tall"  Bell,  1980  AMA  Supercross 
champ;  and  Kent  "Rhinestone  Cow- 
boy" Howerton,  1981  250cc  national 
champ. 


These  riders  had  already  battled  in  II  other  cities, 
and  in  April  were  in  Washington.  D.C.  Since  then  they 
have  run  13  more  races.  I'he  last,  in  Millville.  Minn.,  de- 
termined the  1983  Grand  National  rournament  winner: 
David  Bailey  beat  Mark  Barnett  by  one  point. 

Motocross  demands  top  physical  conditioning. 

When  men  and  machines  lly  off  8-foot  cliffs,  they're  in  for 


some  pretty  rough  landings,  .According  to  the  National  Ath- 
letic Institute,  motocross  is  the  second  most  plnsicallv  dc 
manding  sport  next  to  siK'cer.  ' 

Since  this  sport  is  so  demanding,  most  rulers  aMia'  atj 
an  earlv  age.  Said  Barnett,  who  has  a milluni  dollar  contract' 
with  Su/uki.  "I’ll  probabl)  retire  when  Tm  30.  B\  then.  I’ll 
have  im  monex  made  and  it  will  lx*  time  to  adax 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  Six 
thousand  tons  of  dirt  trans- 
formed the  Washington  Red- 
skins playing  field  into  a race 
course.  * David  Bailey,  left, 
and  Rick  Johnson.  • “Flyin’ 
Brian”  Myerscough.  • More 
than  750,000  people  attend 
Supercross  events  yearly. 
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TAEGU  WIVES> 

THE  MAKING  OF  A COMMUNITY 


Story  and  Photos  by  Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 


Lucy  Head,  center,  conducts  her  conversational  English  class  with  four  Korean  women  who  want  to  polish  their  skills  for  a trip  to 
the  1984  Olympics  in  Los  Angeles. 


SOUTH  Korea  has  changed  a lot  in  the 
past  several  years.  Not  long  ago,  Ko- 
rea, still  smarting  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  was  a poor,  mostly  rural  country. 

Today,  Korea  is  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  a highly  industrialized, 
prosperous  nation.  Oncc-tiny  villages, 
which  were  little  more  than  small  clus- 
ters of  thatch-roofed  huts,  are  now 
proud  towns  of  tile-roofed,  brick  build- 
ings. Small  towns  have  become  sprawl- 
ing cities.  Expressways  criss-cross  the 
country,  speeding  commerce.  Facto- 
ries turn  out  automobiles  and  the  streets 
of  major  cities  teem  with  taxis. 

The  look  of  U.S.  military  com- 
pounds in  Korea  is  changing,  too.  f-rt>m 
.Seoul  to  Pusan,  the  once-familiar,  sickly 
green  Quonset  huts  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing relies.  C'heery-colored  permanent 
buildings  are  going  up  in  their  places. 


On  compounds  that  were  once  adult 
male  domains,  save  for  the  occasional 
female  soldier  or  visitor,  one  can  find 
housewives,  and  sometimes  househus- 
bands,  shopping  in  commissaries.  And 
children  enjoy  post  playgrounds  after  a 
day's  studying  at  the  post  school. 

Not  long  ago.  family  members 
were  as  rare  in  Korea  as  trees,  most  of 
which  had  been  cut  for  firewood  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  war.  Today,  trees  cover 
the  hills.  Likewi.se.  ,^rmy  family  mem- 
bers have  blended  in  well  with  their 
suiToundings. 

The  communities  from  Seoul 
siHithward  are  not  much  different  from 
others  around  the  .Army.  In  Taegu,  for 
instance.  P)th  Suppi>rt  Command  fam- 
ilies are  a close  group,  working  to- 
gether to  make  life  easier  for  everyone. 

“We  like  to  volunteer  over 


here."  said  Kristina  McDuffie,  an  .\mi> 

' wife.  “It's  what  makes  ourcommuniiN 
I work.  There's  a lot  of  work  to  be  done 
' and  it's  done  by  us.  for  us.  There  is  a 
j sense  of  cooperation,  willingness  to 
help,  a sense  of  family.  \V  hen  someone 
leases,  someone  else  comes  in  to  do 
the  job.” 

I The  replacements  are  nu>a'  than 

new  people  coming  in.  Mcl^ultie  ex- 
plained. They  quickly  become  part  of 
I the  family  and  get  caught  up  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation.  “It's  kind  of  im- 
fKsssible  to  come  hea  and  not  gel  in- 
volved. The  involvement  is  one  of  the 
I aspects  of  life  here" 
j Often,  the  involvement  just 

I grows  out  of  the  memlvrs'  desia'  to 
make  the  comnumilx  a belter  place  to 
I live  in.  she  explained  “It  we  want  la- 
I cilities.  we  haxe  to  help  am  them,  fmm 
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the  medical  facility  to  the  school,  and 
any  activities  we  want  for  the  chil- 
dren,” said  McDuffie,  who  has  two 
children. 

She  is  a Red  Cross  volunteer,  a 
member  of  the  Officers  Wives’  Club 
board  and  a member  of  the  local  In- 
ternational Women’s  Club.  IWC  is  a 
charitable  group  of  American  and  Ko- 
rean women. 

“It’s  not  so  much  a matter  of 
belonging  to  something  as  it  is  a matter 
of  being  available  whenever  you’re 
needed,”  McDuffie  said.  “There  are 
so  many  little  things.  There’s  the  Red 
Cross,  the  dental  clinic,  the  orphanages 
and  other  OWC  projects.  Last  year  I 
was  also  involved  with  a Scout  troop.” 

McDuffie  added  that  she  is  also 
a regular  at  the  school  nurse’s  office. 
Because  the  school  has  only  a part-time 
nurse,  parents  have  to  help  watch  the 
office  and  do  administrative  chores  like 
filing  and  answering  the  phone. 
“Everybody  helps  out,  though,  so  there 
is  no  heavy  burden  on  anyone,” 
McDuffie  pointed  out. 

As  an  OWC  board  member, 
McDuffie  gets  involved  in  raising 
money  and  collecting  donations  of 
clothes  and  toys  for  orphanages.  But 
she  doesn’t  like  visiting  orphanages. 

“I  truly  do  not  have  the  heart 
to,”  she  explained.  “I’m  afraid  I might 
want  to  bring  one  home.  It’s  hard  for 
even  those  of  us  who  have  no  desire  to 
have  more  children  not  to  want  to  take 
one  home.  The  orphans  seem  quite 
happy,  though.  There  is  such  a unity 
among  the  Korean  people  that  the  or- 
phanage has  a family  quality  that  I think 
American  orphanages  don’t.” 

Despite  all  her  activities, 
McDuffie  still  finds  time  to  enjoy  the 
tour  in  Korea  with  her  husband,  Maj. 
John  McDuffie,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  General  Staff,  19th  Support 
Command,  and  their  children,  Kelley, 
12,  and  Kimberly,  8.  They  have  trav- 
eled to  the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan  and  have  taken  advantage  of  some 
of  the  many  bargains  in  Korea. 

But  she  has  learned  much  about 
her  host  country  without  leaving  home. 
“About  half  of  us  in  the  housing  area 
teach  Korean  students  conversational 
English,”  she  said.  “Often  the  stu- 
dents bring  information  that  I’d  never 
otherwise  learn  about  their  country.  I’ve 
learned  about  their  feelings,  their  cul- 


ture and  their  way  of  thinking.  And 
they  have  told  me  about  many  of  their 
landmarks  and  the  sights  to  be  seen. 
They  are  eager  to  please  and  to  become 
friends.” 

Lucy  Head,  one  of  McDuffie’s 
neighbors,  also  teaches  English.  Al- 
though she  had  just  begun  teaching  her 
first  English  class  she,  too,  was  already 
finding  teaching  could  also  be  a learn- 
ing process:  Her  class  is  helping  her 
learn  Korean.  “It’s  amazing,”  Head 
said.  “I’m  picking  up  words  here  and 
there,  not  really  on  purpose.  It’s  kind 
of  a reciprocal  thing.” 

Head  had  tried  teaching  an 
American  cooking  class  previously,  but 
it  didn’t  work  out  too  well.  “The  Ko- 
reans couldn’t  purchase  a lot  of  the  in- 
gredients we  use  in  American  cooking, 
like  cheese  for  pizza,”  she  explained. 
“It  turned  into  a nice  exchange,  though. 
The  students  would  come  and  show  me 
how  to  cook  Korean  foods.” 

Her  English  class  is  a group  of 
four  young  women  who  plan  to  go  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympics  next  year 
and  want  to  improve  their  English,  “so 
they  won’t  be  embarrassed,”  Head  ex- 
plained. She  said  that  she  could  have 
more  classes,  but  most  students  wanted 
evening  classes.  “I  think  evenings  be- 
long to  the  family,”  she  said. 

Head  and  her  husband,  George, 
an  Army  civilian  ammo  manager  in  the 
19th  Support  Command,  have  five  chil- 
dren. Three  are  grown  and  on  their  own. 


Kristina  McDuffie  coordinates  Officers 
Wives  Club  activities.  “I  seem  to  spend 
most  of  my  time  on  the  phone,”  she  says. 


and  two,  Susan,  20,  and  Mary,  12,  are 
with  them  in  Korea. 

While  Head’s  evenings  belong 
to  the  family,  her  days,  like  those  of 
most  Taegu  wives,  belong  largely  to 
the  community.  A good  deal  of  her  time 
goes  to  the  Red  Cross.  Serving  as 
chairman  of  RC  volunteers  takes  up 
about  35  hours  a month. 

Susan  is  also  a Red  Cross  vol- 
unteer. So  far  unable  to  get  a civil  serv- 
ice job,  she  works  at  the  hospital  daily 
in  triage  and  the  obstetrics/gynecology 
clinic. 

Every  Thursday  afternoon  Lucy 
Head  helps  other  Red  Cross  volunteers 
provide  meals  for  the  nearby  Love  and 
Hope  Orphanage,  which  houses  a ma- 
jority of  handicapped  children.  “The 
orphanage  is  often  neglected  by  orga- 
nizations,” Head  said.  “But  the  Red 
Cross  people  have  been  very  helpful. 
They  collect  money  every  month  to  help 
and  make  sure  I have  people  to  serve 
the  lunches.” 

Head  agrees  with  McDuffie 
about  the  closeness  among  the  people 
in  the  community.  “I  think  the  com- 
munity is  great.  There  is  a lot  of  unity. 
They  all  seem  to  pull  together.  Susan 
was  bitten  by  an  insect  and  was  in  pretty 
bad  shape  in  the  hospital  for  about  six 
weeks.  Not  a day  went  by  that  someone 
didn’t  call  me  to  volunteer  to  take  care 
of  Mary  while  I visited  Susan.” 

McDuffie  and  Head  also  agree 
that  Korea  is  a great  tour.  Head,  who 
had  spent  a tour  with  her  husband  in 
Bangkok,  was  used  to  exotic  places  and 
was  excited  when  she  learned  the  fam- 
ily would  be  going  to  Korea.  McDuffie 
was  not  so  sure  at  first.  She  wasn’t  sure 
taking  her  children  to  a small  Asian 
country  was  a good  idea.  “I  remember 
waking  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  thinking,  “I  can’t  believe  Tm  tak- 
ing my  children  to  Korea.” 

After  the  family  got  to  Korea, 
however,  the  neighbors,  Korean  friends, 
travel  opportunities  and  bargains  all 
conspired  to  change  her  thinking. 

“This  tour  has  provided  a wealth 
of  knowledge  for  our  whole  family,” 
McDuffie  said.  “And  we’ve  made  some 
wonderful  friends.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  best  assignments  ever.” 

Because  of  their  good  works, 
some  of  that  best  assignment  will  re- 
main in  Korea  long  after  they  have 
moved  on.  □ 
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PFC  J P Musae 


5TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION 


(Mechanized) 
“Red  Diamond’’ 
Fort  Polk,  Louisiana 


THE  5th  Infantry  Division  was  orga- 
nized on  Dec.  11.  1917.  at  Camp  Lo- 
gan. Texas.  It  fought  through  four  cam- 
paigns in  World  War  I.  Its  crossing  of 
the  Meuse  River  at  Dun  was  hailed  as 
“brilliant”  by  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing. 
The  division  departed  for  Camp  Gor- 
don. Ga..  in  July  1919  and  was  inac- 
tivated in  October  1921  at  Camp  Jack- 
son.  S.C. 

It  was  reactivated  in  October 
1939  at  Fort  McClellan.  Ala.,  and  was 


among  the  first  U.S.  units  to  go  over- 
seas in  World  War  II  — based  in  Ice- 
land in  1942.  World  War  II  found  the 
“Red  Diamond”  retracing  many  of  its 
earlier  steps  through  France  and  Ger- 


Thls article  on  an  Active  Army  division  is  one  in  a series 
compiled  from  official  Army  sources  by  Danny  M.  John- 
son. a management  analyst  who  works  for  the  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  intelligence  at  the  Pentagon. 


Men  of  the  5th  Infantry  Division,  as  pari  of  Patton’s  Third  Army,  move  through  the 
littered  streets  of  Bitburg,  which  is  near  Germany's  borders  with  Luxembourg  and 
Belgium.  The  town  was  captured  in  late  February  1945. 


many.  It  again  gained  fame  for  n\er 
crossings  under  tire.  The  5lh  partici- 
pated in  five  campaigns  in  World  War 
II.  In  July  1945.  the  division  moved  to 
Camp  Campbell.  K>..  and  was  inac- 
tivated in  September  1946. 

In  July  1947.  the  division  was 
activated  as  a training  division  at  Kin 
Jackson  and  inactivated  in  .Apnl  1950. 
It  was  reactivated  from  .March  1951  to 
September  1953  as  a training  division 
at  Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reserva- 
tion. Pa.  The  5th  Division  was  reacti- 
vated in  May  1954  in  Germany,  as- 
signed to  Fort  Ord.  Calif.,  in  March 
1956.  and  inactivated  in  June  1957.  In 
February  1962.  the  5th  was  again  ac- 
tivated at  Fort  Carson.  Colo.,  as  nK'ch- 
anized  infantry. 

In  July  1968.  the  1st  Brigade 
was  deployed  to  \'ietnam.  The  remain- 
der of  the  division  was  inactivated  in 
December  1970  at  Fort  Carson.  .After 
three  years  of  combat  and  seven  cam- 
paigns in  Vietnam,  the  1st  Bde  was 
also  inactivated  upon  its  return  to  Fort 
Carson  in  .August  1971. 

The  5th  Division  was  reacti- 
vated as  mechanized  infantry  in  Sep- 
tember 1975  at  Fort  Polk.  It  is  now 
organized  with  two  .Active  .Anm  bri- 
gades and  one  roundout  brigade,  the 
256th  Infantry  (Mechanizedi  of  the 
Louisiana  .Amiy  National  Guard. 

The  division  is  assigned  to 
Forces  Command  and  has  participated 
in  numerous  lield  training  exercises  in 
the  United  Stales  and  overseas,  includ- 
ing Bold  Flagle.  Steel  Scorpion  and 
REl-ORC'.FR^D 
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Mickey  Mouse  Outfit 

ORLANDO,  Fla.  — You 

wouldn't  think  an  aviation  unit 
whose  pilots  have  an  aver- 
age of  3,000  flying  hours 
could  be  labeled  a Mickey 
Mouse  outfit.  But  the  348th 
Medical  Detachment  is,  and 
its  members  are  proud  of  it. 

With  a unit  full  of  ex- 
perienced pilots  and  medical 
personnel,  the  Orlando- 
based  reservists  not  only 
wear  Mickey  Mouse  with  pride,  they  promote  their  mascot  with 
decals,  patches,  subdued  T-shirts  and  boarding  passes. 

“A  few  years  ago  when  we  were  at  Fort  Banning,  Ga., 
for  our  two  weeks  of  training,  our  host  unit  really  kidded  us 
about  being  from  Orlando,  where  Disney  World  is  located," 
said  Maj.  Frank  Futch,  commander.  “They  started  calling  us 
the  Mickey  Mouse  Dust  Offs.’ 

“Well,  after  camp,  we  thought  that  since  Army  regula- 
tions allow  medical  units  to  design  their  own  distinctive  patches, 
we  would  try  to  officially  adopt  Mickey  Mouse. 

“We  contacted  the  Disney  people,  and  they  were  very 
receptive  to  the  idea.  They  said  they  would  even  design  the 
patch.  Now,  we’re  the  only  non-Disney  outfit  or  organization 
that  is  authorized  the  Mickey  Mouse  design.”  — Lt.  Col.  Bill 
Harris 


Soviet  Military  Power 

BAUMHOLDER,  West  Germany  — Vladimir  Ivanovich  Pe- 
tronov,  an  arrogant  Russian  Army  captain,  sneers  at  his  au- 
dience. "Your  forces  can’t  stop  the  combined  weight  of  the 
Soviet  Army  and  her  allies,”  he  says.  “We’ll  roll  right  over  you. 
In  a day,  we’ll  be  drinking  beer  in  Germany;  in  two  days,  wine 
in  Paris;  in  a week,  ale  in  London;  and  in  a month,  we’ll  be  in 
California  drinking  your  pitiful  Coors.” 

Petronov’s  audience,  composed  of  U.S.  infantry  and 
artillery  troops,  greets  his  boasts  with  catcalls.  One  soldier 
jumps  on  stage  to  settle  the  matter.  He  calms  down  after  he's 
told  it's  all  an  act. 

The  act  worked  and  that’s  what  counts. 

Petronov,  alias  Sp4  John  Kiouses,  is  a member  of  the 
18th  Military  Intelligence  Battalion’s  Soviet  Orientation  Team, 
which  travels  throughout  Europe.  “This  role  gives  me  a chance 
to  help  our  soldiers  realize  there  is  a threat  out  there  and  we’re 
here  to  counter  it,”  Kiouses  said.  “Our  team  plays  a big  part 
in  helping  the  soldier  understand  why  we  re  in  Europe.” 

“We  find  that  many  soldiers  don’t  stop  to  think  why  they’re 
in  Europe,”  said  Sgt.  Belle  Wilson.  “To  them,  it’s  just  another 


assignment  for  a few  years.  We  re  here  to  expand  that  vision. 
It’s  more  than  just  a job.  It’s  a vital  mission  to  protect  our  way 
of  life.”  During  the  class,  Wilson  tells  the  soldiers  how  the 
Soviets  attempt  to  gather  military  information  from  them. 

A weapons  display  allows  the  audience  to  see  the  var- 
ious small  arms  in  use  by  the  Warsaw  Pact.  “Sometimes,  I’ll 
be  asked  a question  I can’t  answer  immediately,  so  I hit  the 
books  until  I find  it,”  Kiouses  said.  “That’s  OK  with  me.  We 
want  our  soldiers  to  know  all  they  can  concerning  a possible 
enemy  and  his  capabilities.” 

The  presentation  ends  with  a lively  debate  concerning 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  weapons  systems  between  the  ersatz 
Russian  captain  and  SSgt.  Raymond  Dixon,  the  orientation 
team  leader.  When  Dixon  shows  how  well  prepared  NATO  is. 
Captain  Petronov  throws  a tantrum  and  stomps  off  the  stage 
to  audience  catcalls.  — Tom  Larschied 


Horsing  Around 

FORT  MYER,  Va.  — Horsing  around  usually  isn’t  permitted  in 
the  Army,  at  least  while  in  formation.  But  the  morning  of  Aug. 
1 was  an  exception  as  members  of  the  3rd  U.S.  Infantry  (The 
Old  Guard)  tried  to  keep  a straight  face  while  witnessing  some 
four-legged  horsing  around  on  Fort  Myer’s  Summerall  Field. 

A horse  named  Oklahoma  was  retired  by  the  3rd  Infan- 
try’s Caisson  Platoon  after  17  years  of  service  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.C.  He  retired  with  the  rank 
of  “Master  Horse”  and  was  authorized  to  move  a bridle,  blanket 
and  saddle  at  government  expense. 

He  arrived  at  Fort  Myer  from  El  Reno,  Okla.,  in  July 
1966.  He  worked  on  hundreds  of  caisson  funeral  teams  and 
marched  in  countless  parades. 

Oklahoma  retired  to  the  Walter  Reed  Institute  of  Re- 
search Farm  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  where  he  is  a monthly  blood 
donor.  But  mostly,  he  spends  his  days  just  horsing  around.  — 
Sp4  John  Deniston 


Blissful  Patriots 

FORT  BLISS,  Texas  — With  nearly  190  years  of  history  to  its 
credit,  the  4th  Battalion,  3rd  Air  Defense  Artillery,  was  called 
on  to  serve  again  when  the  Army’s  second  Patriot  unit  was  re- 
activated in  ceremonies  at  Noel  Field  here. 

The  unit,  scheduled  to  deploy  next  year  to  Giessen, 
West  Germany,  will  be  the  first  Patriot  battalion  overseas. 

The  battalion  was  first  established  on  May  9,  1794,  as 
the  3rd  Company,  4th  Battalion,  Corps  of  Artillerists  and  En- 
gineers. It  participated  in  campaigns  during  the  War  of  1812, 
Mexican  War  and  Civil  War.  The  unit  was  last  active  at  Fort 
Hood,  Texas,  in  1971  when  it  was  redesignated  as  the  4th 
Battalion,  3rd  ADA.  — Sp5  Craig  Strawther 
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Story  and  Photos  by  Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 


THE  mission  of  the  19th  Support  Com- 
mand, South  Korea,  is  to  provide  re- 
sponsive combat  service  support  to 
forces  in  the  theater  for  sustained  mil- 
itary operations.  The  statement’s  sim- 
plicity is  deceiving.  What  it  means  is 
that  whatever  most  soldiers  in  South 
Korea  eat,  shoot,  drive,  wear,  fly,  pump 
into  gas  tanks,  or  pound  nails  into,  the 
19th  Support  Command  supplies,  serv- 
ices, fixes  or  hauls.  And  not  only  sol- 
diers benefit  from  the  command’s  ef- 
forts. The  19th  is  continually  increasing 
its  support  to  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 

Doing  all  that  takes  more  than 
9, (XX)  people,  about  6()  percent  of  whom 
are  Korean,  and  more  than  $97  million 
per  year.  The  19th’s  people  arc  spread 
out  around  the  country  in  a variety  of 
subordinate  units. 

Four  of  these  units  are  garrison 
and  area  commands  — U.S.  Army  gar- 
risons at  Camp  Humphreys,  Taegu, 
Pusan  and  Camp  Page.  Together,  these 
units  support  compounds,  sites  and  ten- 
ant units  covering  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  land  mass  in  Korea.  About  the 
only  areas  they  don’t  cover  arc  Yong- 
san,  Osan  and  Kunsan  Air  bases,  the 
2nd  Infantry  Division  and  Chinhae  Na- 


val Facility.  The  garrison  and  area 
commands  also  coordinate  rear  area  de- 
fense with  the  Republic  of  Korea  First, 
Second  and  Third  armies. 

Several  other  subordinate  units 
provide  more  specific  support.  Among 
these  are  two  maintenance  battalions, 
the  227th  and  the  194th. 

The  227th  has  two  maintenance 
companies  and  a supply  and  service 
company.  The  61st  Maintenance  Com- 
pany, Uijongbu,  and  the  595th  Main- 
tenance Company,  Seoul,  are  direct 
support  maintenance  companies.  They 
provide  maintenance  for  vehicles,  con- 
struction equipment  and  general  equip- 
ment in  more  than  150  units. 

In  addition,  the  227th  monitors 
contractors  who  run  the  Eighth  Amiy 
milk  plant  and  tire  retread  facility.  The 
battalion  also  supplies  parts  for  all 
commercial  Eighth  Amiy  vehicles. 

The  305th  Supply  and  Serx  ice 
Company  runs  a direct  support  supply 
and  service  facility  for  non-divisional 
units.  The  company  also  operates  the 
Eighth  Army  mortuarv. 

The  194th  has  a maintenance 
company,  a supply  and  service  com- 
pany and  a transportation  company.  The 
520th  Maintenance  Company,  a direct 


support  unit,  services  77  units  and  helps 
maintain  more  than  1 5, OCX)  pieces  of 
equipment. 

The  348th  Supply  and  Serv  ice 
Company  runs  a supply  point  for  53 
units.  It  also  furnishes  rations  for  17 
dining  facilities  and  area  clubs.  The 
company  fulfills  the  serv  ice  part  of  its 
name  by  providing  laundry  and  bath 
services  throughout  the  country  and 
running  “hot  fuel”  ptvints  in  forward 
areas.  Hot  fuel  points  are  where  heli- 
copters can  refuel  without  shutting 
down  their  engines,  saving  valuable 
time  during  operations  and  exercises. 

An  intennediate  level  aircraft 
maintenance  company,  the  45th  Trans- 
portation Company,  provides  direct  or 
backup  support  for  more  than  ,3(X)  air- 
craft and  five  weapons  systems.  Be- 
cau.se  of  the  distance  and  expense  in- 
volved in  shipping  aircraft  back  to  the 
states  for  depot  maintenance,  the  45th 
is  allowed  to  perfonn  depc>t-level  main- 
tenance w henever  it  can.  Tlial  gives  the 
soldiers  in  the  unit  mom  responsibili- 
ties than  their  stateside  counterparts  In 
the  states.  Anny  civilians  do  most  de- 
pot-level maintenance  and  soldiers 
generally  jvrfonn  less  involved  tasks. 
(.See  related  story  on  page  51.) 
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Clockwise  from  top:  Sp4  Michael  D.  Little  keeps  supplies  moving  at  a railhead  despite 
the  flurry  of  paperwork  and  snow.  * Hundreds  of  drums  of  oil  await  shipment  from  the 
Pusan  Storage  Facility.  * KATUSAs  begin  driver  training  at  Camp  Carroll. 


“I  was  stationed  here  in  ’79,” 
said  SFC  Larry  Gardner,  “and  I just 
came  back.  I went  to  personnel  and 
begged  them  to  send  me  back  here.  We 
do  a lot  of  depot  work  here.  We  can’t 
get  any  deeper  into  aircraft 
maintenance.” 

Pvt.  2 Jonathan  Fisher,  a UH- 
1 helicopter  mechanic,  likes  the  train- 
ing he’s  getting  with  the  45th.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  unit  just  before  Team 
Spirit  ’83  started.  “This  is  pretty  good 
experience.  With  all  the  aircraft  in  and 
out  with  Team  Spirit,  we  keep  pretty 


busy,”  Fisher  said.  “What  I’ve  learned 
in  school.  I’ve  applied  here.  I’ve  learned 
a lot  from  my  sergeants,  too.” 

While  the  45th  Transportation 
Company  fixes  things,  the  69th  Trans- 
portation Battalion  transports  things. 
The  unique  aspect  of  the  69th  is  that 
95  percent  of  the  drivers  in  its  two 
transportation  companies  are  KATU- 
SAs (Kah-TOO-sahs).  KATUSAs  are 
Korean  soldiers  assigned  to  U.S.  Army 
units.  They  do  the  same  jobs  as  and 
work  alongside  U.S.  soldiers. 

But  few  KATUSAs  have  ever 


driven  before  being  assigned  to  the  69th. 
Since  few  Koreans  own  private  cars, 
little  in  a young  Korean’s  background 
would  prepare  him  to  become  a motor 
vehicle  driver,  let  alone  the  driver  of  a 
giant  14-ton  M-915  tractor-trailer.  The 
69th  Transportation  Battalion’s  driver 
training  school,  however,  has  him  on 
the  road  in  nine  weeks. 

“We  can’t  make  class  A drivers 
out  of  them  in  nine  weeks,”  said  SSgt. 
Jimmy  Bailey,  the  school’s  NCOIC. 
Bailey  explained  that  drivers  are  rated 
in  four  classes,  A being  the  top  and  D 
being  the  bottom.  Only  class  A drivers 
are  allowed  to  drive  alone.  All  others 
are  required  to  have  a partner,  or  shot- 
gun, with  them.  After  finishing  the 
driving  course,  they  accumulate  ex- 
perience and  eventually  become  class 
A drivers. 

When  Bailey  came  to  the  driv- 
ing school  he  had  his  reservations.  “I 
used  to  think  to  myself,  ‘Suppose  I teach 
one  of  these  men  to  drive  and  then  he 
wrecks  a vehicle?’  ” It  didn’t  take  Bai- 
ley long  to  get  over  his  misgivings, 
though.  He  found  the  KATUSAs  were 
good  students  and  became  good  driv- 
ers. “Most  of  them  have  strong  aca- 
demic backgrounds,”  Bailey  said. 
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If  69th  Transportation  truckers  can’t  get 
supplies  to  the  troops,  • 4th  Quartermas- 
ter soldiers  can  get  them  air-dropped. 

“They’re  juniors  and  seniors  in  Korean 
universities,  majoring  in  accounting, 
sciences  and  languages.  The  biggest 
problem  most  of  them  have  is  fear  — 
fear  of  the  truck  and  fear  of  Americans. 
Once  they  get  their  confidence  built  up 
they’re  all  right.” 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of 
driving  .school,  the  students  make  runs 
to  Pusan  to  pick  up  loads  at  the  Pusan 
Storage  Facility,  another  19th  Support 
Command  unit.  PSF  issues  food  to  all 
U.S.  forces  dining  facilities.  During  FY 
82,  PSF  issued  more  than  25,0(X)  tons 
of  food.  That’s  about  $29  million  worth 
of  groceries. 

Sp4  James  Lee  helps  keep  the 
food  moving.  As  a cold  storage  dock 
supervi.sor  with  PSF,  he  does  some- 
thing called  expediting.  “That’s  a fancy 
word  for  doing  some  paperwork,”  he 
said.  “The  biggest  thing  1 do  is  watch 
out  for  missing  items  — those  that  come 
up  missing  here  and  those  that  were 
missing  where  it  was  shipped.  It’s  a 
very  important  job,  because  without 
food  you  can’t  do  any  mission.  This  is 
a very  important  place  even  though  it 
is  small.  Besides,  I’m  proud  of  having 
100  percent  accountability  on  my  in- 
ventory last  month.” 

P.SF  SIDPliRS  clerk  Sp4  Dan- 
iel Jones  agrees  and  thinks  more  people 
should  know  about  PSF’s  mission.  “It’s 
one  of  the  smaller  places,  but  1 think 
it’s  one  of  the  more  important  places 
in  Korea.  I just  came  back  from  Pri- 
mary Leadership  C’ourse  and  I couldn’t 
believe  the  people  I talked  to  there. 


They  don’t  know  where  their  food 
comes  from.” 

PSF  also  packs  about  7,000 
KATUSA  comfort  kits  each  month.  The 
kits  contain  such  items  as  toiletries, 
candy,  shoe  polish  and  writing  paper. 
They  are  issued  to  KATUSAs,  who 
can’t  afford  to  buy  the  items  on  their 
Korean  army  salaries. 

In  addition,  PSF  operates  a CO- 
NFX  shipping  container  repair  center. 
That’s  an  important  sersice,  because 
the  government  is  no  longer  buying 
CONFX  containers  and  the  .^,(HK)  con- 
tainers in  Korea  will  have  to  last. 

The  Pusan  facility  also  handles 
lumber  supplies  and  packaged  POL  — 
petroleum,  oils,  lubricants  — as  op- 
fH)sed  to  that  w hich  is  delisemd  tlmnigh 
pipelines. 

POL  delivered  through  pipe- 
lines is  called  bulk  petroleum,  which 
is  the  province  of  another  support  com- 


mand unit,  the  Petroleum  Distribution  | 

System  — Korea.  | 

PDSK  operates  a 293-milc  1 

pipeline  running  from  Pohang  to  I 

L'ijongbu.  PDSK  pumps  fuel  through 
the  pipeline  to  six  L S terminals  N^'hen  1 
the  fuel  IS  delis ered  to  Pohang.  tankers 
pump  It  ashore  through  undcrw  ater  sea- 
lines.  Army  disers  assigned  to  PDSK 
oversee  the  connection  of  the  tanker's 
lines  to  the  sealines  and  maintain  the 
sealines.  PDSK’s  pipeline  can  handle 
up  to  1.7  million  gallons  of  fuel  per  7 
day . and  PDSK  leases  unused  pipeline  1 
capacity  to  the  Korean  Oil  Corp  Dur-  if 
ing  F't’  82  the  leases  earned  the  L S I 
gosemment  about  $5  4 million. 

.Another  19th  Support  Com-  * 
mand  unit,  the  .Materiel  Support  Cen-  j 
ter.  Korea,  prosides  general  support  ' 
maintenance  for  all  L'.S.  forces  units  > 
in  Korea.  It  has  a heasy  equipment  shop 
for  combat  vehicles  and  an  armament  ' 
shop.  The  armament  shop  services  ^ 
mortars,  artillery  equipment,  indisid-  ( 
ual  and  crew-sersed  weapons,  and  , 
chemical  items.  Other  .MSC-K  shops  ( 
include  a major  assemblies  shop,  a ma-  1 
chine  and  fabrication  shop,  a com- 
munications  and  electronics  shop,  and 
a shop  which  prepares  equipment  for 
storage.  MSC-K  also  has  the  major 
storage  area  tor  war  reserves  and  proj- 
ect stix'ks.  and  a quartermaster  detach- 
ment that  can  rig  up  to  50  tons  a day 
for  heavy  drops. 

Nearly  bOO  soldiers  and  civilians 
stationed  at  siv  Kvations  make  up  the 
19ih’s  Korean  .Ammunition  Manage 
mont  Sy  stem.  They  ensure  I S.  ammuni- 
tion is  pmpcriy  stored  and  numtained 

Other  19th  units  — Supply  Point  ^ 
48.  6th  Support  Center  and  the  .Auto- 
mation Management  Infomiation  Cen- 
ter— provide  suppon  to  the  command 
The  19ih  SuppKin  Command  d^x's  have 
one  combat  unit,  though.  The  Weapons 
Supp^irt  Detachment,  a held  artillery 
unit  located  at  Camp  Page,  has  nuclear 
supfHirl  teams.  Those  teams  can  lia* 
tactical  nuclear  weapt>ns  using  Repub-  ' 
lie  of  Korea  cannons. 

Nearly  every  soldier  who  serves 
m Korea  is  at  least  m some  small  way.  j 
and  often  m a large  way.  affected  by  1 
the  efforts  of  the  soldiers  and  civilians  I 
who  make  up  the  19ih  Supjxni  Com-  * 
mand  If  you  aa'  ever  assigned  in  Koaa  || 
and  you  have  K\ins  and  bullets,  you  Ij 
will  know  whom  to  thank.  □ f| 
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Story  and  Photo  by  Maj.  Tom  Williams 


MEAL,  COMBAT,  INDiViDUAL 
Tur1(ey  Loaf 
B-3  UNIT 


THANKSGIVING  is  a time  for  thanks. 
And  usually  about  this  time  of  year, 
soldiers  get  around  to  talking  about 
where  they  were  last  Thanksgiving, 
where  they  will  spend  it  this  year,  and 
“remember  the  time  we  did  such 
and  such  over  Thanksgiving?”  i 
Just  like  war  stories,  every-  I 
one  has  a best,  worst,  last  and  this  I 
year  Thanksgiving  tale.  And  almost  j 
every  soldier  has  spent  one  Thanks-  1 
giving  in  the  field.  One  anonymous 
soldier  recalls: 

“No  doubt  about  it,  John. 
The  worst  one  was  when  we  were  in 
tank  gunnery  — probably  someone  at 
division  screwed  up.  Anyway,  we  had 
just  finished  Table  6.  Top  came  around 
and  told  us  to  lock  up  the  tracks  and 
jump  on  the  deuce  and  a half.  The  ride 
back  to  garrison  was  great  — we  slept 
all  the  way.  Once  we  got  back,  we  hit 
the  showers.  Man,  that  hot  water  felt 
good.  The  CQ  came  around  and  said 
that  if  we  wanted  to  eat,  we  better  get 
into  greens  and  be  in  formation  in  20 
minutes.  Eat?  Hell,  all  I wanted  to  do 
was  caress  a hard  pillow.  But  I was 
hungry  too,  so  I went  down,  and  then 
Top  marched  the  company  to  the  mess 
hall.  Man,  did  we  give  those  grunts 
hell.  We  were  singing  at  the  top  of  our 
lungs,  and  all  they  could  do  was  make 
a few  stupid  yells.  Once  we  got  inside, 
the  smell  of  all  that  food  was  too  much. 
B Company  was  almost  finished  and 
ready  to  go  back  out  to  fire  Table  8. 
But  do  you  know  what?  Sally  was  there 
with  the  kids,  and  Pete’s  wife  and  kids 
were  there  too,  just  waiting  for  us.  Well, 
cooks  aren’t  gunners,  but  they  sure 
know  how  to  cook.  They  had  made  so 
much  food  I didn’t  know  what  to  pick 
first  — and  seconds  were  almost  an 
order!  When  we  finally  sat  down  at  a 
free  table,  the  Old  Man  stood  up  and 
said  how  happy  he  was  that  we  all 
washed  for  a change.  But  he  also  said 
how  proud  he  was  of  us  all  — loaders, 
mechanics,  mortars,  the  cooks  — and 
how  he  wouldn’t  take  any  other  unit 


over  ours.  Then  he  said 
that  A Company  did  great 
on  qualification,  and  we  all 
had  our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

Boy,  did  we  give  him  some 
grief  over  that!  The  chaplain  was 
next,  and  he  asked  us  to  stand  and  bow 
our  heads.  I’m  not  sure  what  he  said; 
I was  too  busy  thinking  about  the  past 
year.  You  know,  we’ve  done  pretty 
good.  Look  what  we  did  during  RE- 
FORGER. And  what  about  the  AR- 
TEPS?  I bet  1/66  can’t  match  us.  And 
the  cutoff  scores  for  promotion  are 
really  down  — maybe  before  the  year 
is  out  we  might  make  it.  And  my  kids 
are  doing  great  in  school,  no  broken 
bones  or  badly  scraped  knees  yet. 

“Well  anyway,  we  finished  eat- 
ing and  had  to  go  back  out  to  the  range. 
It  must  have  been  1 or  2 in  the  morning 
when  I finished  my  run  down  range, 
when  Top  comes  driving  up  in  his  jeep 
with  a Mermite  full  of  turkey  — still 
hot!  The  L.T.  got  mad  because  we  had 
turkey  bones  and  dressing  all  inside  the 
hatch  — along  with  the  mud!  But  boy, 
did  that  snack  hit  the  spot!” 

Whether  you’re  a new  recruit 
or  a seasoned  soldier,  the  best  Thanks- 
givings are  spent  with  family  and 
friends.  It’s  at  these  times  when  we  are 
most  thankful.  But  even  those  times 
away,  the  not  so  good  times,  can  be 


decent  Thanksgiving  holidays. 

“Probably  the  worst  Thanks- 
giving 1 had  was  in  Vietnam,”  said  Sp4 
Dennis  Andrick,  Fort  Hood,  Texas.  “It 
was  my  first  holiday  away  from  home 
and  family.  I think  we  all  feel  alone  at 
a time  like  that.  The  best  Thanksgiv- 
ings, though,  were  when  I used  to 
, go  to  my  grandparents  and  all  my 
uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  were 
there. 

“This  year  will  be  special,”  he 
continued.  “My  family  will  be  back 
together  after  two  years.  And  after  being 
stationed  in  several  countries.  I’m 
thankful  to  have  the  United  States  to 
come  back  to.” 

You  don’t  have  to  be  in  a war 
or  another  country  to  be  away  from 
family  and  friends.  Sgt.  Kevin  Kiefer, 
also  from  Fort  Hood,  remembers,  “We 
were  getting  ready  for  Fort  Irwin, 
Calif.,  in  1980.  With  the  long  hours  of 
getting  ready  to  deploy,  we  just  didn’t 
have  time  to  spend  with  families  — the 
job  came  first. 

“But  this  year,  like  last  year, 
all  of  the  officers  and  NCOs  will  be 
together  with  our  families  to  share  the 
time  together.  I’m  thankful  we’re  not 
fighting  somewhere  and  that  we  have 
a chance  to  look  back  at  the  good  times, 
to  be  thankful  for  what  we  have.” 

We  all  have  reasons  to  be  thank- 
ful for  — health,  happiness,  good 
friends  and  our  families.  For  some,  this 
Thanksgiving  offers  new  challenges. 

“Last  year,”  said  Pvt.  2 Mark 
Kirk,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  “I  was  in 
basic  training.  I ate  in  the  mess  hall 
and  went  back  to  the  barracks.  This 
year  I’ll  be  in  Honduras,  and  I don’t 
know  what  to  expect.  I might  be  sitting 
in  the  sun  eating  a C-ration  turkey  loaf 
dinner.” 

Mark,  here’s  something  for  you 
to  be  thankful  for:  Your  mess  sergeant 
promised  you  a leg.  And  you’d  better 
believe  that  all  the  fixin’s  will  come 
with  it.  Save  those  C-rats  for  another 
day.  □ 
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Sp5  Jerry  Healy 


Curfman:  Word  for  Word 


Mae  O.  Curfman  is  a 

fast  talker  and  she  has  a di- 
ploma to  prove  it. 

The  Stenomask  Ver- 
batim Association  Inc.,  has 
certified  Curfman  as  a ver- 
batim reporter,  a person  who 
repeats  what  another  person 
says  word  for  word.  She  can 
pronounce  more  than  300 
words  per  minute. 

That  speed  puts  her  in 
the  league  of  a certain  fast- 
talking  actor  appearing  on 
television  commercials.  Curf- 
man says  "he  must  be  talking 
500  to  600  words  per  minute." 

Curfman  plies  her  skill 
at  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Office,  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps.  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  The 
court  reporter  wears  a mask 
and  sits  at  a table  near  the 
judge.  Inside  the  mask  is  a 
microphone  into  which  Curf- 
man repeats  all  the  official 
words  said  during  a court- 


room appearar>ce. 

Learning  to  repeat 
everything  you  hear  is  a chal- 
lenge. “Nobody  listens  to 
everything,"  Curfman  ex- 
plained. “So  I had  to  learn  to 
listen  all  over  again  — this 
time  to  every  single  thing 
said." 

Curfman  admits  her 
job  has  a tedious  side.  Hold- 
ing a thick  file  she  recently 
transcribed,  she  singled  out 
a conversation  between  a 
lawyer  and  defendant.  “It  took 
him  30  pages,"  she  said  of 
the  defendant,  "to  decide 
what  lawyer  he  wanted." 

Her  job  leaves  her  tired 
at  the  end  of  the  day  but  "My 
husband  loves  it.  When  I get 
home,  I don't  want  to  talk," 
she  added  with  a smile.  — 
Sp5  Jerry  Healy 

When  Maj.  David 
Jones  taught  a few  rabbits 
to  raise  for  his  family  to  eat 
in  1979,  he  had  no  idea  they 
would  become  a $20,000-to 
$25,000-a-year  business. 

Jones,  assigned  to  the 
1st  Infantry  Division  (Mech- 
anized). Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  be- 
came interested  in  rabbits  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 
"We  joined  the  American 
Rabbit  Breeders  Association 
and  showed  rabbits  in  com- 
petition," he  said. 

When  Jones  moved  to 
Kansas  two  years  later,  he 
had  100  rabbits,  so  he  bought 
a farm  with  a three-story  bam. 
He  now  has  2,000  rabbits, 
and  they  are  not  the  cute 
sassy  kind  which  keep  avoid- 
ing the  stew  pot  on  Saturday 
morning  television.  Jones 
says  his  are  the  plump,  juicy 
kind  and  "have  more  protein 
than  poultry  or  fish  and  the 
lowest  cholesterol  level  of  any 
meat."  Jones  raises  New 
Zealand  and  California  white 
rabbits. 

His  first  Kansas  winter 


Compiled  by  Sgl  Cecil  Steck 


I was  rxX  very  profitable  Jones 
I lost  some  rabbits  because  of 
the  cold  and  water  problems 
, with  his  bam. 

' With  the  help  of  Kan- 

sas State  University  arxJ  sev- 
eral contractors.  Jor>es  de- 
I signed  a new  6.000-square- 
foot  bam  with  central  air  and 
I heat  and  running  water 
! The  renovated  bam 

I will  hold  4.000  rabbits  and 
i enable  Jor>es  to  increase  the 
! number  of  rabbits  he  takes  to 
j mculiet  to  400  a week.  At  that 
I point,  the  rabbits  will  be  eat- 
I ing  about  600  pounds  of  feed 
a month. 

Jones  hopes  for  a 
I bright  future.  "I  realty  see 
rabbits  as  futuristic  food. 
Right  now  Europe  is  more 
onented  toward  rabbits  than 
the  United  States.  A lot  of 
rabbits  are  exported  to  Eu- 
rope. but  I'm  more  interested 
in  expanding  in  the  states  with 
quality  meat." 

or  Bugs  Bunny  may 
not  be  shaking  in  his  padded 
feet  now.  but  he  should  give 
some  thought  to  Jones'  plans. 
— Sp4  Nick  Suarez 


CWO  4 Douglas  E. 
"Pappy"  Sullivan.  200th 
Aviation  Company.  Fort  Sill. 
Okla..  has  something  few  pi- 
lots have,  but  what  every  pilot 
wants  a lot  of  — acodent-free 
flying  hours. 

Pappy's  got  10.000 


Jones:  Wascally  Wabbits 
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such  hours  to  be  exact.  Pilot 
friends  say  his  secret  is  “pure 
orneriness.” 

The  slightly  grumpy, 
5-foot-5-inch,  140-pound  pilot 
has  another  reason.  He  is 
afraid  of  pain.  "You  have  an 
accident,  you  get  hurt,”  Pappy 
explained. 

There  is  no  Armywide 
award  for  pilots  with  such  an 
accomplishment.  But  Fort  Sill 
pilots  who  equal  Pappy’s 
achievement  will  receive  the 
“Pappy  Sullivan  Award.”  The 
award  honors  Pappy’s  long 
and  distinguished  career. 

Pappy  began  his  ca- 
reer 30  years  ago.  “I  started 
flying  B-47  bombers  for  the 
Air  Force  and  graduated  to 
the  B-52  in  1957,”  he  said. 
He  said  one  of  the  highlights 
of  his  Air  Force  time  was 
serving  as  co-pilot  to  Brig. 
Gen.  (and  actor)  James 
Stewart  in  the  late  ’50s,  when 
the  Hollywood  star  visited 
Westover  Air  Force  Base, 
Mass. 

Pappy  left  the  Air 
Force  in  1965  and  later  joined 
the  Army  as  a helicopter  pi- 
lot. But,  he  is  trading  in  his 
bombers,  helicopters,  cargo 
transports  and  uniform  for  a 
boat  and  overalls.  He’s  retir- 
ing and  he  insists  he  will  never 
pilot  another  aircraft  again. 

“If  I get  into  an  air- 
plane after  I retire,  it  will  be 


to  admire  the  stewardesses,” 
he  said,  smiling.  — Sp5  Toni 
Sprinkle 


Former  SMA  William 
A.  Connelly  is  now  the  spe- 
cial assistant  to  Veterans 
Administration  chief  Harry  N. 
Walters. 

Connelly,  who  retired 
from  the  Army  July  1 , is  re- 
sponsible for  promoting  vet- 
erans programs  with  civic  or- 
ganizations and  veterans 
groups  nationwide.  Walters 
appointed  Connelly  to  the 
new  position  on  July  11. 

In  making  his  an- 
nouncement, Walters  said,  “I 
can’t  think  of  another  person 
who  is  more  suited  for  pro- 
moting goodwill  for  our  vet- 
erans. He  is  especially  at- 
tuned to  the  needs  of  our 
veterans.” 

The  former  senior  en- 
listed advisor  to  the  Army 
secretary  and  chief  of  staff, 
whose  Army  career  spanned 
33  years,  will  work  out  of 
Atlanta. 


CWO  3 Rayford  J. 
Byers  recently  received  the 
Purple  Heart  for  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  bombing  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

More  than  150  other 
Americans  and  Lebanese 
citizens  were  injured  or  killed 
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Byers:  Purple  Heart 


Connelly:  VA  Assistant 

in  the  April  18  terrorist  attack. 

Byers,  assigned  to  the 
2nd  Armored  Division,  Fort 
Hood,  Texas,  lost  an  eye  and 
suffered  a concussion  when 
the  bomb  blast  threw  him  out 
a third-story  window.  He 
spent  almost  two  months  in 
Beirut’s  American  University 
Hospital  recovering  from  his 
wounds. 

He  said  he’d  accept  a 
similar  assignment  again,  “if 
my  country  sent  me,”  adding 
he  had  regrets  — “but  not  be- 
cause of  my  duty  in  Lebanon, 
or  my  condition.  It’s  just  a 
shame  that  so  much  inno- 
cent blood  was  shed.” 

Two  other  Fort  Hood 
soldiers,  SFC  Richard  Twine 
and  SSgt.  Ben  H.  Maxwell, 
both  of  the  13th  Support 
Command,  were  killed  in  the 
same  bombing  attack.  Their 
families  received  posthu- 
mously awarded  Purple 
Hearts  in  separate  ceremo- 
nies. — W01  Gareth  L Mark 
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Drill  sergeants  with  their 
“brown  rounds”  made  their 
way  to  the  annual  gathering 
to  see  who  was  the  best. 
Destination;  Fort  Monroe,  Va..  head- 
quarters for  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command.  This  year,  as  in  pa.st  years, 
nine  competed  for  one  spot;  the  top 
active  duty  drill  sergeant  in  the  Army. 
They  had  already  out-classed  4,000 
comrades  in  campaign  hats  by  appear- 
ing before  numerous  selection  boards 
in  hopes  of  making  a single  statement; 
1 am  the  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year.  (At 
the  same  time,  14  Army  Reserve  drill 
sergeants  were  undergoing  similar 
competition.) 

These  seven  men  and  two 
women  projected  a unanimous  theme 
during  interviews  with  SOLDIERS: 
“Soldiering  starts  with  us.” 

View  of  Self 

“I  have  pride  in  the  way  I do  my  busi- 
ness, my  job,”  said  SFC  Chris  Saucedo 
of  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  “To  me,  it’s 
a profession.  1 try  to  be  that  way  12 
months  out  of  the  year,  particularly 
when  I’m  training  soldiers.  If  I didn’t 
believe  so,  I would  get  out.  I’m  pro- 
ficient and  effective  in  what  I do.” 

Saucedo  was  the  elder  of  the 
group  at  41 . “1  joined  the  Army  when 
I was  31,  kind  of  late.  I have  found  it 
to  be  exciting  because  when  I have 
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worked  hard.  I’ve  gotten  rewards  and 
felt  good  about  my  job.” 

His  civilian  background  in- 
cludes work  as  a clothes  merchandiser 
and  an  assistant  buyer  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness. He  also  had  worked  in  a trucking 
company.  “It’s  been  mixed,”  he  ad- 
mitted. ”I  really  didn’t  have  direction 
until  1 joined  the  Army.” 

“I’ve  been  accused  of  being 
cold-hearted,”  said  SSgt.  Kathy  Atch- 
ley  of  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  “and  then  I’ve 
been  accused  by  other  drill  sergeants 
of  letting  my  troops  ‘get  over’  because 
I’m  too  easy. 

“The  key  to  being  a drill  ser- 
geant is  knowing  when  to  be  flexible. 
Sometimes  I’m  tough;  sometimes  I’m 
compassionate.  Sometimes  I’m  hard; 
sometimes  I back  off.”  Atchley,  whose 
primary  MOS  is  teletypewriter  re- 
pairer, was  the  lowest  ranking  com- 
petitor as  an  E-5.  She  was  promoted  to 
E-6  a week  after  the  competition. 

SFC  Michael  Joseph  repre- 
sented the  best  from  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
He  sees  himself  as  the  drill  sergeant 
who  goes  the  extra  step  with  his  train- 
ees. “It  works  for  me,  not  only  as  a 
drill  sergeant,  but  also  in  a regular  unit 
as  a platoon  sergeant,”  he  said.  “It’s 
a natural  habit;  If  you  know  someone 
cares  about  you  — even  though  he  may 
not  show  it  openly  — I think  eventually 


going  the  extra  step  will  come  out. 
There  arc  some  drill  sergeants  vs-ho  think 
they’re  too  cool  or  too  smart  to  do  sonte 
things.  But  in  the  long  run.  gomg  the 
extra  step  pays  off. 

“NMien  I have  problems  during 
the  cycle.  I try  my  best  to  help  that 
individual  all  the  way  through.  NVhai 
motivates  me  to  try  my  best  is  that, 
sometimes,  the  individuals  and  their 
parents  walk  up  to  me.  shake  my  hand 
and  thank  me  for  the  job  I did.” 

The  30-year-old  infantry  man  is 
from  Trinidad.  He  was  18  when  he  took 
what  he  calls  a "pretty  big  step”  by 
moving  to  New  York  City  on  friends’ 
advice.  He  lived  there  for  a year  before 
volunteering  for  the  Army. 

“1  got  out.  went  back  to  .New 
York  and  was  convinced  I didn’t  want 
to  hang  around  there.  So  I came  back 
in.”  he  recalled, 

SSgt.  Velton  Locklear  Jr.  of  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  hopes  the  first  impression 
he  makes  is  the  lasting  one.  “I’m  the 
first  individual  that  new  soldiers  make 
contact  with.”  he  said.  "How  I con- 
duct myself  in  front  of  them  has  a direct 
impact  on  them,  not  only  during  the 
time  they’re  in  initial  entry  training,  but 
throughout  their  careers.”  Locklear  is 
a cavalry  scout. 

Compared  to  Their  DS 

MOST  of  the  competing  drill  sergeants 


i. 


Above,  competitors  got  together  to  talk  “drill  sergeant  business”  during  the  week.  • 
Opposite  page,  SFC  John  Beck  of  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  was  the  only  combat  vet  this  year. 


I saw  little  or  no  difference  between 
! themsel  ves  and  their  dri  1 1 sergeants . “ 1 
1 treat  my  people  exactly  the  way  he 
I treated  us,”  said  SFC  John  Beck  of 
j Fort  Sill,  Okla.  “The  only  difference 
I is,  I spend  three  times  more  time  with 
my  people  than  he  did  with  us.  Once 
we  were  taught  material,  we  were  ex- 
pected to  learn  it  and  be  tested  on  it. 
There  was  no  reinforcement  training 
then.”  Beck  was  the  only  Vietnam  vet- 
eran in  this  year’s  competition. 

1 “Back  when  1 came  in  in  1972, 

I drill  sergeants  had  been  involved  in 
Vietnam  in  one  way  or  another,”  noted 
SFC  Gerald  Haake,  a combat  engineer 
of  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  “Their  ap- 
proach probably  had  a little  more  ur- 
I gency  because  there  was  a conflict  going 
on.  My  drill  sergeant  was  very  author- 
itarian in  the  beginning  and  then  he 
became  more  persuasive  as  he  got  our 
i attention.  I use  the  same  approach.” 
Atchley  said  she  patterned  her- 
self after  her  drill  sergeant.  “As  a pri- 
vate, I thought  she  was  the  most  mil- 
itary-minded individual  I had  ever  met. 

. I recall  she  was  a slender  tiny  person 
like  me.  I felt  that  if  she  could  do  it, 
so  could  I.” 

SSgt.  Morris  Lay  Jr.  of  Fort 
Knox,  Ky. , can  remember  both  his  drill 
; sergeants  “as  vividly  as  if  they  were 
I standing  right  here,  but  I can’t  remem- 
ber anything  I did  in  basic  training.” 
Saucedo’s  drill  sergeant  stands 
out  in  his  mind,  though,  for  one  reason: 
“His  thing  was  boots.  He  always  had 
shiny  boots.  I couldn’t  figure  it  out  — 
until  I walked  into  his  office  one  day 
and  he  had  six  pairs  of  shiny  boots  right 
there.” 

DS  Duty:  Why  Me? 

“I  was  getting  ready  to  PCS,”  said 
SSgt.  Jeffrey  Downey  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Correctional  Activity,  located  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kan.  He  says  he  could  have  gone 
back  to  ranger  duty,  but  was  also  in- 
terested in  what  drill  sergeant  duty  was 
all  about.  “So  I called  up  and  asked 
what  I had  to  do  to  become  one.  And 
he  said,  ‘Give  me  your  name  and  Social 
Security  number,  and  Fll  call  you  back 
next  week.’ 

The  return  call  had  all  the  in- 
formation which  Downey  needed,  plus 
more:  “You’ve  been  selected  to  be  a 
’ drill  sergeant  and  you  should  report  to 
Fort  So-and-so.” 

Downey,  an  infantryman,  has 


been  a drill  sergeant  at  both  Fort  Ben- 
ning  and  the  correctional  activity.  “I’ve 
been  on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  so  to 
speak,”  he  noted. 

SSgt.  Galen  Grant  of  Fort  Jack- 
son,  S.C.,  sums  up  her  rationale  be- 
hind twice  volunteering  to  be  a drill 
sergeant:  “It’s  a good  job.”  The  30- 
year-old  multichannel  communications 
equipment  operator  was  on  status  be- 
tween 1977  and  1979  at  Fort  Jackson 
during  her  first  enlistment.  She  re-en- 
tered the  Army  in  1981  and  returned  to 
drill  sergeant  duty  in  1982. 

Atchley,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
involuntarily  selected.  “I  was  in  Ger- 
many having  a good  ol’  time,”  Atchley 
said,  “and  I got  a letter  saying,  ‘Con- 
gratulations . . .’  I had  initial  reser- 
vations. Could  I be  a drill  sergeant? 
Was  I going  to  be  able  to  go  out  there, 
work  18  hours  a day  and  push  male 
troops?  It’s  enabled  me  to  see  an  en- 
tirely new  side  of  myself.  1 really  didn’t 
know  my  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
I’ve  come  to  realize  since  then  that  you 
can  do  just  about  anything  you  tell 
yourself  you  can  do.” 

“What  convinced  me,”  Lock- 
lear said,”  “was  that  when  I graduated 
from  basic,  my  drill  sergeant  told  my 
unit  that  one  day,  one  of  us  would  be- 
come a drill  sergeant.  I felt  he  was  talk- 
ing to  me  and  saw  myself  training  sol- 
diers one  day.” 

Lay  best  expressed  his  and  oth- 
ers’ motives  for  volunteering:  “I  want 
to  get  my  career  spinning  into  action. 
I don’t  think  you  can  select  a better  job 
for  experience,  for  career  progression 
and  for  the  reward. 

“Look  at  soldiers  who  have 


volunteered  for  drill  sergeant  duty  and 
how  they  compare  with  their  peers.  1 
think  you’ll  find  accelerated  promo- 
tions. They  should  be  because  it’s  a 
demanding  job.  It  has  developed  me 
into  an  organizer,  a manager.  When  you 
come  out  from  under  that  hat,  you’re 
confident  about  what  you  can  do.” 
Insisting  And  Assisting 
“THEY’RE  key  words  in  our  business 
because  they’re  the  nature  of  our  work,” 
Saucedo  said.  “We  start  with  young 
civilians  who  don’t  know  too  much 
about  the  military.  We  insist  that  stand- 
ards be  met,  and  we  assist  individuals 
in  meeting  them,  either  by  counseling 
or  personal  demonstration. 

“Assisting  works  best  for  me. 
If  you  show  people  who  don’t  under- 
stand, and  you  guide  and  assist  them 
in  getting  there,  they  see  that  you  can 
do  it.  Then  they  try  a little  harder.” 
“A  drill  sergeant  isn’t  going  to 
get  anything  done  unless  he  insists  that 
it  be  done,”  countered  Lay.  “The  av- 
erage civilian  coming  in  the  military 
isn’t  going  to  do  something  because 
you  tell  him  to  do  it.” 

“You  can’t  insist  without  as- 
sisting,” Haake  said.  “And  you  can’t 
assist  unless  you  insist  that  what  you 
are  helping  that  individual  to  do  is  done 
daily.  You  can’t  do  more  of  one  than 
the  other  and  still  be  effective.” 

“There’s  the  culture  shock  kids 
have  when  they  come  to  basic  training. 
We  insist  immediately  that  they  do  cer- 
tain things  and  do  them  consistently,” 
Grant  remarked.  “That’s  the  time  we 
make  them  or  they  decide  they  don’t 
want  to  be  a part  of  us.  When  the  re- 
lationship relaxes  and  they  find  that 
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SSgt.  Kathy  Atchley  of  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  awaits 
her  turn  to  report  to  the  selection  board. 
She  was  one  of  two  female  competitors. 

we’re  not  really  monsters  and  that 
they’re  going  to  be  successful,  then  the 
assisting  comes.” 

Who’s  Coming  In 
“WITH  some  soldiers,  you  need  to  be 
hard-nosed,”  Joseph  said.  “It’s  chal- 
lenging finding  the  right  approach,  be- 
cause every  person  reacts  differently. 
Instead  of  labelling  him  as  a problem 
child  or  saying  he  doesn’t  want  to  con- 
form, i look  for  what  makes  him  tick. 

“Some  cycles  take  a minimum 
of  supervision.  The  best  cycle  I expe- 
rienced was  the  COHORT  unit  last  year. 
After  about  the  third  or  fourth  week,  I 
didn’t  have  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 
They  knew  they’d  be  working  and  liv- 
ing with  each  other  for  the  next  two  to 
three  years,  and  they  knew  they’d  have 
to  work  together  as  a team.  I let  them 
know  it;  Tf  you  don’t  do  the  right  thing 
with  your  buddy  right  now,  you’ve  got 
to  live  with  that  for  the  next  three 
years.” 

“The  average  trainee  is  more 
educated,  more  motivated  — not  so 
much  from  being  a soldier,  but  because 
he  wants  to  be  successful,”  Atchley 
said  about  incoming  Fort  Dix  trainees. 
“There  are  even  some  coming  in  today 
who  really  want  to  serve.  Everyone 
complains  about  the  discipline,  but  a 
lot  of  soldiers  will  tell  you  they  need 
discipline  in  their  lives. 

“I  ask  them  from  time  to  time 


why  they  came  into  the  Army.  The  worst 
answer  I ever  received  was  from  a fe- 
male w ho  said  she  came  in  because  she 
wanted  to  buy  a car  but  didn't  have  a 
job.” 

Preparation  For  Combat 

DESPITE  their  training  and  qualifica- 
tions. Downey  and  Lay  have  not  been 
in  the  Army  long  enough  to  be  in  a 
combat  situation.  “You  relate  to  it.” 
Lay  added.  “You  don’t  know  what  it’s 
about,  but  then  again,  you  do.  You  en- 
vision yourself  being  there  and  based 
on  your  peers’  experience,  you  can  tell 
your  trainees  what  to  do  in  certain 
situations. 

“Plus,  our  program  of  instruc- 
tion is  basically  on  combat  and  tactical 
situations,  something  that  those  in  line 
units  have  practiced  for  years.  It’ll  be 
different  in  combat.  But  based  on  prac- 
tice, you’re  gonna  react  and  respond  a 
certain  way.  So  you’re  able  to  relay  that 
in  your  training  cycle.” 

“You  prepare  soldiers  in  basic 
and  AIT  for  combat  by  instilling  self- 
discipline  and  teamwork.”  Saucedo  in- 
terjected. “You  harp  on  it.  You  teach 
it.  You  insist  that  they  learn  this  be- 
cause there’ll  come  a day  where  they'll 
have  to  depend  on  the  courage  that  they 
drew  from  self-discipline  learned  in 
basic.” 

“During  the  first  couple  of  days. 
I tell  them  they’re  not  in  the  Scouts, 
that  they’re  not  just  going  to  go  into 
the  woods  and  camp  and  have  fun,” 
Joseph  said.  “They’re  here  to  train  and 
defend  their  country.  They  decided 
that’s  what  they  wanted  to  do  by  vol- 
unteering, and  1 let  them  know  the  im- 
portance of  their  mission. 

“I  let  them  know  that  the  tasks 
they  learn  are  for  survival.  What  they 
learn  is  not  just  to  bet  UK)  percent  on 
what  they  do.  If  they  meet  all  our  re- 
quirements, their  chances  of  surviving 
on  the  battlefield  are  a lot  better.” 

Beck  can  give  his  trainees  their 
introduction  to  combat  first  hand:  “I 
was  made  an  NCO  in  Vietnam  when  1 
had  19  months  in  the  Army.” 

“Our  support  soldiers  really 
don’t  .see  them.scives  as  being  involved 
in  combat,”  commented  Grant.  “For 
the  women,  they  just  have  no  eoneept. 
I mean,  1 have  no  idea  what  it  would 
be  like  to  be  in  an  area  where  I would 
have  to  |x:ri'omi  a combat-type  function. 

“For  the  males,  though,  it’s 


mure  real.  ha\c  dnil  sergeants  at 
Fort  Jackson  who  were  in  Vietnam  as 
31 -.Mikes  or  admin  people  who  ended 
up  being  combat  soldiers.  So  men  arc 
around  drill  sergeants  who  can  tell 
them.  ’This  is  the  way  it  was.  You  too 
might  have  to  pick  up  a wcapi>n  and 
be  an  infantryman  ’ 

Trainees’  View 
“INITIALLY,  they  view  you  as  some- 
one they  fear.  I’ve  actually  had  trainees 
hate  me.”  Atchley  said.  "They  hate 
you  so  much  in  the  beginning  because 
you’re  putting  them  through  such  a rou- 
tine. You  don’t  mind  it  so  much.  In  the 
end  they  develop  a respect  and  admi- 
ration. When  it’s  graduation  time,  they 
come  up  to  you  and  thank  you  for  the 
good  job  you  did.” 

“In  the  beginning.”  Haake  of- 
fered, “they  need  to  view  me  as  a drill 
sergeant  because  discipline  is  most  im- 
portant. After  they’ve  learned  disci- 
pline and  they  make  that  transition  fa>m 
civilian  to  military  life.  I can  become 
more  persuasive  than  authi>ritanan.  This 
gives  them  the  chance  to  see  me  as  an 
NCO. 

“Overall.  I would  hope  that 
when  they  leave,  they  picture  n>e  to- 
tally — as  a drill  sergeant  and  as  an 
NCO  who  helped  them  to  learn  the 
techniques  they  need  to  become  pro- 
ductive soldiers.” 

Abuse 

“THE  fine  line  is  common  sense.  If 
you  have  to  grab  a soldier  to  keep  him 
from  getting  hurt,  that’s  not  abuse.” 
Haake  said.  “But  if  you  arc  going  to 
grab  him  out  of  anger  or  aggression, 
you’re  wrong.” 

"You  can  go  out  to  your  whole 
platoon  and  say . ‘You're  all  a bunch  of 
#&$#(«  i.V((i  #S#{o &!’  ■■  Grant  s;iid. 
“No  one  feels  personally  attacked.  But 
if  you  bring  it  down  to  the  lesel  where 
it’s  you  against  him  or  her.  you’ve 
crossed  that  line.” 

“Everyone  w ith  a drill  sergeant 
hat  know  s w hen  he’s  going  toervtss  that 
line.  Take  a mental  holiday.  Leave  the 
area  until  you  can  get  settled  down.” 
Saucedo  suggested. 

The  Board 

THE  outgoing  Drill  Sergeant  of  the 
M'ar.  SEC  Charles  Fit/palrick.  and  Lay 
were  both  from  Fort  Knox.  “He  told 
me  the  same  thing  he  told  e\ cry  one 
else:  The  questions  are  going  to  he 
opinionated.”  Lay  said. 
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SOLDIERS 


Many  of  the  drill  sergeants'  wives  joined  their  husbands  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  for  the 
competition.  Above,  SSgt.  and  Mrs.  Velton  Locklear  (left)  and  SFC  and  Mrs.  John  Beck 
talk  with  Joy  Dunn  (far  right),  wife  of  the  post’s  Headquarters  Company  first  sergeant. 


} 

“My  chain  of  command  sent  me 
^ to  see  Fort  Sill’s  drill  sergeant  of  the 
j year  three  or  four  times,”  Beck  said. 
I “Every  time  I talked  to  him,  he  asked, 
I ‘Have  you  been  studying  a lot?’  I said, 
I ‘Yes.’  He  said,  ‘Don’t.  You’re  going 
I to  be  asked  for  personal  opinions.’  ” 

I “I  looked  real  hard  at  the  letter 

I they  sent  me,”  Saucedo  said.  “I  looked 
j!  at  the  word  ‘versatility,’  and  now  I know 
I what  that  word  meant.  They  just  tested 
:i  me  to  see  how  1 would  respond  to  a lot 
I of  questions.” 

Ij  “I  think  most  of  the  questions 

I asked,”  Lay  surmised,  “were  prepa- 
I ration  for  what  the  winner  can  expect 
* for  the  future  from  the  public.  They 
! wanted  to  see  if  they  could  throw  us 
1 off  balance  to  see  how  we  would  react.” 
“1  just  wish  I hadn’t  spent  so 
many  hours  preparing  my  introduc- 
tion,” Haake  noted. 

5 “My  wife  must  have  heard  that 

a thousand  times,”  Lay  chimed  in. 
“She  probably  can  do  it  better  than  I. 

I I brought  15  manuals  and  regulations 
i with  me,  and  I can  honestly  say  there 

]was  not  one  question  asked  out  of 
them.” 

f “I  expected  questions  to  be 

i more  job-oriented  — counseling  tech- 
I niques,  changes  in  the  program  of  in- 
I struction,”  Grant  said. 

i“I  think  they  gave  you  the  credit 
you  deserved:  They  already  know  you 
know  that  stuff,”  Saucedo  said, 
i “I  felt  real  good  while  I was  in 

there,”  Downey  stated.  “I  actually  en- 
joyed myself.  The  first  couple  of  sec- 
onds were  tense.  But  after  I sat  down 


and  looked  at  each  board  member,  I 
started  feeling  real  good  — no 
problem.” 

On  Winning 

“COMPETITION  starts  when  you  first 
put  on  the  hat.  I really  never  expected 
to  get  this  far.  All  I did  was  do  my  job 
the  best  I could,”  Joseph  said.  “I  think 
we  have  the  same  chance.  We  all  do 
the  same  job.  I can’t  say  we  have  the 
same  requirements  because  there  are 
different  MOSs  involved.  Being  an  in- 
fantryman — that’s  what  I feel  makes 
me  a bit  above  the  rest.” 

“With  this  board,  you  always 
hear  from  rumor  control,  ‘Well,  you’re 
going  to  be  at  a disadvantage  because 
you’re  female  and  E-5,’  ” Atchley  said. 
“Well,  they  told  me  that  in  three  other 
boards.  I don’t  know  whether  I’m  hard- 
headed  or  just  like  to  buck  the 
system,  but  I’m  willing  to  give 
it  a shot.” 

“I’m  happy  to  be  here,” 
Grant  said,  “because  programs 
that  recognize  people  for  doing 
outstanding  jobs  help  every- 
body. The  opportunity  to  be  here 
with  all  these  other  drill  ser- 
geants is  just  great.” 

“I  feel  that  all  nine  of 
us  are  winners,  or  we  wouldn’t 
be  here  representing  our  instal- 
lations,” Saucedo  commented. 

Beck  and  Locklear  mir- 
rored each  other’s  sentiments, 
saying  they  were  representing 
fellow  drill  sergeants  back  at 
their  posts.  But  there  was  at  least 
one  sure  winner. 


“I  think  I should  be  the  winner 
because  I’m  the  best  drill  sergeant  in 
the  U.S.  Army,”  Lay  volunteered.  “I 
can  train  troops.  I can  train  an  individ- 
ual to  be  ready  to  fight,  to  fulfill  his 
role  in  the  Army.  I don’t  feel  there’s 
anybody  here  doing  a better  job  than 
me.  I believe  that  with  all  my  heart.” 
The  Winner 

“TO  start  with.  I’ll  admit  1 was  very 
nervous  and  still  am  until  I see  what 
the  results  are,”  Haake  had  said  after 
his  appearance  before  the  selection 
board  at  the  start  of  the  week’s 
competition. 

On  Thursday  when  the  winner 
was  announced,  his  wife,  Karen,  said, 
“I’d  been  telling  him  that  he  was  going 
to  win.  But  I was  still  shaking  in  my 
shoes.” 

“I  was  shocked,”  he  said,  when 
his  name  was  called  as  the  winner.  “I’d 
been  telling  Karen  for  the  past  three 
days  that  I wouldn’t  win.” 

“He  was  trying  to  convince 
me,”  she  said,  “but  I kept  telling  him 
he  was  going  to  win.  I said,  ‘You’re 
going  to  be  surprised.’  ” 

“They  changed  my  mind  out 
there  today,”  he  said,  after  the  cere- 
mony and  with  Karen  close  by,  as  she 
had  been  all  week  long. 

Later  that  day,  Haake  would 
begin  to  experience  the  responsibilities 
of  his  new  position  as  Drill  Sergeant 
of  the  Year.  He  was  told  both  “Good 
Morning,  America”  and  “CBS  Morn- 
ing News”  wanted  him  the  next  day. 
Haake  and  his  ‘brown  round’  were  just 
beginning  to  make  the  rounds.  □ 


SFC  Gerald  Haake  (left)  Active  Army  winner,  and  SFC 
Corde  Wagner,  Army  Reserve  winner,  received  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  and  other  awards. 
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APOUCY 
THAT 
PROTECTS 
AGAINST 
FAMILY 

ABUSE 


SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 

When  bride  and  groom 
said  “I  do,”  neither  part- 
ner could  envision  how 
a beautiful  beginning 
could  later  turn  sour. 
Along  came  parent- 
hood and  more  job 
and  family  responsi- 
bilities. Then  the  un- 
imaginable happened, 
and  the  Army  has 
brought  help  for  the 
family  to  cope. 


SPCJL'SE  and  child  abuse  used  to  be 
subjects  that  people  just  didn't  liLc  to 
talk  about  After  all.  uhat  uent  on  in- 
side the  home  uas  famil>  busirK*ss  .And 
families  tended  to  hide  these  pnsate 
acts  of  \iolence  rather  than  suffer  the 
shanK  of  making  them  public 

But  todas . these  famils  sio- 
lence  acts  arc  no  longer  being  kept  un- 
der raps  Victims  are  talking  and  seek- 
ing help.  And  abusers  are  getting  the 
counseling  help  that  the>  need  The  pn- 
vate  violence  is  going  public. 

Statistics  show  that  almost  6 
million  w ives  are  abused!  each  sear  .-Vnd 
in  I9S2.  more  than  I02.CKK)  cases  of 
child  abuse  vsere  reported.  .-Mso  dunng 
last  year  5.000  .Army  family  members 
were  reptmed  as  child  abuse  victims. 

\^■hen  the  .Army  set  up  the  .Army 
Child  .-\dviKacy  Program  in  1974  to 
deal  with  child  abuse,  there  weren't  any 
programs  combating  spiHise  abuse  This 
June,  the  .Army  Family  .Advivacy 
Program  became  effective 
It  expands  .-\C.AP  and 
adds  programs  that 
handle  and  prevent 
spouse  abuse. 

"Family  vio- 
lence is  treated  differ- 
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I ently  from  stranger-to-stranger  vio- 
lence,” said  Marti  Speights,  the  AFAP 
coordinator.  ‘‘People  tend  to  respect 
family  privacy.  The  Army,  just  like  the 
civilian  community,  has  been  slow  to 
interfere  with  the  family.” 

The  new  program,  outlined  in 
Army  Regulation  608-1 , ‘‘Army  Com- 
munity Service  Program,”  requires  that 
posts  do  several  things,  Speights  ex- 
! plained.  ‘‘They  must  provide  com- 

imunity  education  and  awareness  — 

^ what  family  violence  is,  how  to  report 
j it,  and  what  services  are  available.  Ed- 
i ucation  is  especially  important  because 
abuse  is  still  very  much  a family 
secret.” 

Posts  are  also  required  to  set  up 
services  which  prevent  abuse  or  its  re- 
j currence,  such  as  teaching  parents  bet- 
ter parenting  techniques.  ‘‘Parenting 
' classes  aren’t  only  for  the  parents’  good; 
they’re  good  for  the  children  as  well,” 
Speights  said.  ‘‘Children  model  after 
their  parents.  If  an  abuse  cycle  starts 
in  their  family,  it’s  extremely  likely  to 
recur  in  the  next  generation.  Children 
also  learn  it’s  all  right  to  hit  people  you 
I love  and  it’s  a way  to  solve  problems.” 
The  regulation  gives  abused 
children  more  protection.  After  a child 
abuse  incident  is  reported  and  author- 
ities intervene,  the  child  could  be  placed 
in  a foster  home,  for  example,  to  en- 
sure his  or  her  protection. 

Abused  spouses  also  get  pro- 
tection, including  sheltering  and  coun- 
• seling.  ‘‘The  very  least  that  will  happen 
is  that  a counselor  will  talk  with  the 
I abused  spouse  about  living  in  a dan- 
gerous situation,”  Speights  said.  That 
person  needs  to  understand  that  vio- 
lence can  get  worse.” 

One  other  thing  AR  608-1  does 
is  to  mandate  counseling  for  the  abu- 
sive soldier.  ‘‘Men  tend  to  blame  their 
loss  of  control  on  outside  events,” 
Speights  said.  ‘‘They’ll  say,  ‘Well,  1 
^ was  drinking  and  that’s  what  made  me 
; beat  my  wife.’  Or,  ‘I  came  home  and 
i toys  were  all  over  the  floor  and  that  s 
I what  made  me  lose  my  temper.’  So 
i unless  the  system  intervenes,  the  abus- 
ers totally  deny  responsibility.  They’ll 
never  get  any  treatment.” 

According  to  Speights,  a copy 
I of  the  police  report  goes  to  the  soldier’s 


Last  year  5,000  Army  family  members  were 
reported  as  child  abuse  victims. 


commander.  That  commander  is  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  something 
positive  happens  such  as  mandatory 
counseling  for  the  abuser.  He’ll  be 
taught  how  to  control  anger  and  ways 
i to  solve  problems.  He’ll  learn  that  the 
Army  isn’t  going  to  tolerate  abuse,  that 
action  will  be  taken.  Actions  outlined 
in  the  regulation  include  bars  to  reen- 
listment, restricting  an  abusive  soldier 
to  post  and  prosecution  under  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  A sol- 
dier ultimately  could  be  separated  from 
the  Army  for  abuse  offenses. 

Speights  added  that  each  post 
tailors  its  programs  to  meet  specific 
needs.  ‘‘A  program  at  a basic  training 
post  would  differ  from  one  at  a post 
with  a large  permanent  party  popu- 
lation.” 

Since  the  program  is  fairly  new, 
local  programs  are  in  varying  stages  of 
development,  Speights  remarked.  ‘‘The 
first  thing  they  need  is  an  emergency 
response  to  the  problem.  It’ll  take  time 
I before  all  of  the  required  services  are 
available  at  the  162  ACS  centers  world- 
I wide.” 

I ‘‘We  already  have  treatment 

I programs  going,  like  abuse  counseling 
I at  mental  health  services,”  said  Tan 
Denning,  AFAP  coordinator.  Fort  Ri- 
ley, Kan.  ‘‘Our  major  push  now  is  on 
preventive  services. 

I ‘‘We  try  to  promote  use  of  the 


Community  Life  Outreach  trailer,  for 
example,”  she  said.  ‘‘That’s  in  Ogden, 
where  a lot  of  soldiers  live.  So  many 
of  the  women  who  live  there  won’t  go 
on  post,  not  even  for  medical  attention. 
They’re  just  so  isolated  and  so  de- 
pendent on  their  husbands,  who  rein- 
force their  isolation. 

‘‘One  of  the  reasons  spouse 
abuse  happens  is  that  someone  may  feel 
very  powerless  in  his  environment,” 
Denning  continued.  ‘‘If  the  soldier  feels 
powerless,  he  needs  to  establish  power 
somewhere  else,  like  his  home.  Once 
he  starts  abusing  and  gets  caught,  pu- 
nitive action  is  taken.  That  just  rein- 
forces his  feelings  of  helplessness.  We 
have  to  be  aware  of  that.” 

Denning  believes  that  people 
need  to  learn  more  about  the  abuser. 
‘‘Society  sees  abusers  as  really  nasty, 
insensitive  men  who  drink.  We  forget 
that  they’re  victims  too.  They’re  usu- 
ally not  the  ones  with  the  bruises,  but 
they’re  still  victims.” 

At  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  soldiers’  wives 
who  have  been  abused  can  go  to  an  on- 
post  shelter.  ‘‘Our  shelter  is  just  one 
of  the  abused  wife’s  options,”  said  Edna 
Pampy,  AFAP  coordinator.  ‘‘Staying 
with  a relative  or  friend  is  also  ex- 
plored.” 

Since  the  shelter  opened  last 
year,  about  60  women  have  been  hou- 
sed. ‘‘During  our  first  six  months,  we 
saw  mostly  wives  of  E-ls  through  E- 
4s,”  Pampy  said.  ‘‘But  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  that  has  changed.  The 
majority  of  them  are  NCOs’  wives.  I’d 
like  to  think  that  because  of  our  good 
track  record,  they  aren’t  afraid  that 
coming  here  will  hurt  their  husbands’ 
careers.”  So  far,  only  two  officers’ 
wives  have  been  sheltered  at  the  Fort 
Lee-sponsored  facility,  she  noted. 

She  said  that  only  wives  of  ac- 
tive duty  spouses  and  active  duty  wives 
are  taken  into  the  shelter. 

An  abused  wife  just  can’t  show 
up  at  the  shelter  on  her  own.  An  outside 
agency,  like  the  hospital  emergency 
room  or  MP  station,  contacts  the  shel- 
ter first.  A case  worker  takes  the  call 
and  goes  wherever  the  woman  is.  They 
discuss  the  situation  and  determine  if 
she  needs  shelter.  If  she  does,  she  can 
stay  there  two  weeks,  a cooling  off  pe- 
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The  Army  Family  Advocacy  Program  requires  that 
the  abusive  soldier  receive  counseling. 

riod  and  an  incentive  to  get  her  busi- 
ness in  order. 

“We  see  bruises,  sprains  and 
stitches,”  Pampy  said,  “evidence  of  a 
lot  of  pushing,  shoving  and  hitting. 

“The  worst  case  we’ve  had  in- 
volved both  the  wife  and  husband,” 

Pampy  continued.  “1  can’t  remember 
how  many  stitches  she  had,  but  he  re- 
quired 30.  That  incident  involved  scis- 
sors, a butcher  knife,  a block  of  wood 
and  a fireplace  poker.  We  haven’t  had 
an  incident  involving  a gun  — yet.” 

Pampy  believes  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  unreported  cases.  “The  women 
are  ashamed  to  report  it.  They  think 
it’s  their  fault  that  their  husbands  beat 
them.  Their  mothers  may  have  put  up 
with  an  abusive  husband.  If  that’s  the 
case,  that  daughter  may  feel  abuse  is 
her  lot  in  life.” 

“The  women  are  scared  when 
they  get  here,”  said  Cathy  Zehr,  one 
of  the  Fort  Lee  shelter’s  ca.se  workers. 

“I  think  maybe  their  husbands  threaten 
to  kill  them  if  they  tell.  Some  wives 
press  charges  and  then  withdraw  them 
because  they’re  scared.” 


Forts  Leonard  Wood, 
.Mo.,  and  Dix.  N.J..  have  pilot 
programs  beyond  what  the 
regulation  requires.  Results 
from  those  programs  will  be 
shared  w ith  other  posts  want- 
ing to  set  up  similar  programs. 

Leonard  WVkxI’s  pro- 
gram has  volunteers  working 
with  the  fKist’s  mayoral  pro- 
gram. On-post  housing  is  bro- 
ken down  into  small  com- 
munities. each  of  which  has  a 
mayor. 

“Chaplains,  community 
health  workers  and  other 
professionals  give  courses  on 
post,”  said  Jeanene  Tichenor, 
a community  organizer  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood.  “Often,  peo- 
ple don’t  find  out  about  or 
won’t  go  to  the  courses.  We 
bring  those  classes  to  the  fam- 
ily housing  areas.  Also, -our 
volunteers  work  with  the  res- 
idents and  give  classes  on  sub- 
jects like  communication 
skills.” 

Tichenor  remarked  that 
she  plans  to  have  volunteers  work  with 
young  enlisted  soldiers  living  off  post. 
“They’ll  be  invited  to  our  family  sur- 
vival training.  We’ll  sp>end  the  day  tell- 
ing them  what  is  available  on  post.  That 
includes  everything  from  a lawyer  giv- 
ing them  advice  about  trailer  and  apart- 
ment contracts  to  recreational  services 
personnel  telling  them  about  their  pro- 
grams and  facilities.” 

Another  part  of  Leonard  Wcxxl’s 
program  is  community  awareness  and 
public  education  on  child  abuse.  “We 
have  programs  for  the  high  schools, 
junior  highs  and  grade  schools,”  Tich- 
enor said.  “We’ll  talk  to  teen-agers 
about  alternate  methods  of  arguing. 
We’ll  also  discuss  alternate  ways  of  dis- 
ciplining someone.  That  infomiation 
will  help  them  when  they  become  par- 
ents.” 

While  Tichenor  handles  the 
prevention  portion,  Mattie  Lake,  social 
worker,  counsels  abusers.  “Pamnts  say. 
‘Hey,  what  do  you  mean  1 abuse  and 
neglect  my  child?  I don’t  do  that.  I'm 
raising  my  kid  the  way  1 was  brought 
up.  My  parents  spanked  me.  Lwk  at 


me;  I turned  out  OK.’ 

“And  I say.  ’Well,  that’s  why 
you’re  here.  If  your  behavior  had  been 
right,  you  wouldn’t  be  sitting  in  my 
office  nght  now .’  1 have  never  had  par- 
ents leave  my  office  as  angry  as  when 
they  came  in.  So  often,  parents  don’t 
even  realize  they’re  abusing  their  chil- 
dren. You  have  to  make  them  realize 
that.” 

Lake  pointed  out  that  she  gets 
many  reports  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. “I’d  say  about  two-thirds  of  those 
are  unfounded,  though.  \^'e  encourage 
people  to  report  suspected  cases.  The 
increase  probably  is  the  result  of  aware- 
ness.” 

Abused  or  neglected  children 
are  sometimes  placed  in  foster  homes 
for  their  protection.  ’We  don’t  have 
much  foster  placement  at  this  time.” 
Lake  said.  “1  think  community  aware- 
ness and  treatment  has  cut  dow  n on  the 
numbers.” 

As  for  spouse  abuse.  Lake  com- 
mented that  unit  commanders  are  very 
cooperative  and  helpful  in  separating 
spouses.  “We  request  that  the  abusive 
military  spouse  be  restricted  to  the  bar- 
racks for  a certain  period  of  time.  He 
has  to  have  some  place  to  stay,  so  it 
really  isn’t  unfair  to  him.  It’s  im^re  of 
a problem  to  find  someplace  for  the 
spouse  and  children. 

“We  don’t  ha\e  a shelter  on  post 
yet,”  Lake  said.  ”We  are  working  on 
it,  though.  We  hope  we  won’t  have  to 
use  it  a lot;  however,  there  are  many 
spouse  abuse  cases.” 

“Military  families  have  a lot  of 
things  that  lead  to  high  stress  situa- 
tions,” said  Ida  Mills.  .AF.AP  cix>rdi- 
nator.  Fort  Dix.  “There’s  job  stress, 
isolation,  financial  pressures,  early 
marriage  and  mixed  marriage.  Those 
types  of  things  are  associated  with 
spt^iu.se  abuse.  There  don’t  seem  to  be 
more  cases  in  the  military  than  in  the 
civilian  community,  though.” 

Dix  has  two  parts  in  its  pilot 
program  — Family  Schixil  and  Mar- 
riage Negotiation  Training.  Three  ses- 
sions of  Family  Schtxd  have  been  held 
since  its  opening  in  the  fall  of  l^Sl. 
Sessions  run  during  the  schixM  year.  In 
addition  to  mandatory  attendees,  fam- 
ilies can  volunteer  or  he  mferred  by  one 
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of  the  post’s  counseling  agencies,  such 
as  community  mental  health.  So  far, 

80  adults  and  80  preschoolers  have  at- 
tended. 

“We  advertise  Family  School 
as  a place  where  you  can  learn  to  be  a 
better  parent,”  Mills  said.  “About  a 
third  of  our  adult  students  were  spe- 
cifically identified  as  abusers  and  were 
required  to  attend.” 

Before  Family  School  starts, 
parents  and  children  are  interviewed  to 
determine  their  needs,  and  goals  are 
set.  “If  a parent  says  he  is  really  im- 
patient or  if  she  says  she  doesn’t  know  ; 
how  to  handle  her  child’s  temper  tan- 
trums, we  work  on  that,”  Mills  said. 
“If  a kid  has  temper  tantrums  or  doesn’t 
talk  as  well  as  he  should,  we  focus  m 
on  that.” 

The  school  lasts  13  weeks. 
Families  attend  classes  at  the  chapel 
from  8:30  a.m.  until  1:15  p.m.  two  days 
a week.  While  the  pre-schoolers  attend 
their  classes,  their  parents  learn  about 


building  self-esteem,  setting  limits, 
helping  children  with  choices  and  other 
topics.  Parents  and  children  meet  later 
for  playtime  activities. 

“We  see  them  starting  to  enjoy 
their  children,”  Mills  said.  “They’ll  be 
singing  songs  or  finger  painting.  We 
don’t  see  as  much  spanking.  They’re 
practicing  what  they’ve  learned  here.” 

Mills  commented  that  gradu- 
ates report  positive  changes.  “They’re 
learning  to  work  together  as  parents. 
Many  times  they  tell  us  their  marriage 
has  improved  and  they’re  growing 
closer  as  a family.” 

Spouse  abuse  will  be  treated  in 
the  Marital  Negotiations  Training  Class. 
The  first  class  will  start  in  January;  for 
now.  Mills  is  taking  referrals  and  train- 
ing her  staff. 

Males  and  females  will  mostly 
attend  separate  sessions  during  the  first 
eight  weeks.  “Each  group  will  work 
on  issues  like  sex  roles,  anger  and 
depression,  stress  management,  and 


communication  skills,”  Mills  said. 
“Every  other  week,  they’ll  work  to- 
gether as  couples.  The  remaining  eight 
weeks  will  be  all  couples’  work.” 

Mills  said  there’s  very  little  re- 
search on  family  violence,  especially 
spouse  abuse,  in  the  military.  “We  do 
know  that  the  male  abuser  tends  to  be 
a very  good  soldier.  He  tends  to  be  the 
guy  who  does  a good  job  at  work.  He 
holds  in  all  his  stress  at  work,  but  it 
comes  out  at  home. 

“Abuse  runs  in  cycles,”  she 
continued.  “There’s  a tension-building 
phase  where  you  notice  each  other’s 
wrongs  and  you’re  usually  under  stress. 
This  can  last  anywhere  from  an  hour 
to  months.  Females  are  usually  better 
verbally  and  can  list  all  the  injustices 
better  than  the  male,  who  usually  re- 
treats. Sometimes,  he  goes  out  and  gets 
drunk.  Both  of  them  feel  out  of  control. 

“Next  comes  the  explosion. 
Things  just  get  to  be  too  much.  The 
last  period  is  remorse.  It’s  a shift  of 
power,  generally  from  the  husband  to 
the  wife.  He’s  scared  about  what  he 
has  done,  so  he  apologizes  and  says  it 
won’t  happen  again. 

“When  the  MPs  come  into  these 
situations,  they  usually  find  the  abuser 
at  his  best  and  the  abused  at  her  worst. 
She’ll  be  very  hysterical  and  yelling 
he’s  going  to  suffer  for  what  he’s  done. 

“With  help  the  couple  will  get 
over  it  and  smooth  out  everything. 
Everybody  will  feel  good  about  each 
other.  But  if  they  haven’t  learned  how 
to  handle  stress  and  how  to  express 
themselves,  the  cycle  starts  over  again. 

“The  important  thing  is  to  ed- 
ucate the  public  that  spouse  and  child 
abuse  escalates  both  in  severity  and  fre- 
quency if  not  treated.” 

“As  we  put  more  emphasis  on 
teaching  families  what  abuse  is  and  how 
to  avoid  it,  we’ll  see  fewer  cases,” 
Speights  said. 

Meanwhile,  through  treatment, 
and  preventive  and  awareness  pro- 
grams, soldiers  and  their  families  are 
learning  that  polite  and  civilized  people 
do  more  than  talk  about  child  and  spouse 
abuse.  These  same  people  can  be  the 
abusers.  But,  more  importantly,  they 
can  do  something  about  it  — with  the 
Army’s  help.  □ 


A copy  of  the  police  report  goes  to  the  soldier’s  commander  for  action. 
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Military  Family  Week  will  be  ob- 
served Nov.  20-26  in  conjunction 
with  National  Family  Week.  In  speak- 
ing about  the  American  family,  Pres- 
ident Reagan  recently  said; 

"I’ve  often  talked  of  the  need 
to  reaffirm  the  faith  and  the  principles 
that  made  America  great,  and  the 
family  is  basic  to  our  nation’s  inner 
spirit.  The  family  is  our  school  of  con- 
science, of  service,  of  democracy,  of 
love,  of  all  things  that  we  as  a people 
esteem  and  treasure.” 


Before  You  Reach  for  the  Gold  — 

If  you’ve  considered  applying  for  one 
of  the  premium  or  “gold”  credit  cards 
issued  by  some  companies,  you 
should  carefully  examine  your  credit 
needs. 

A pamphlet  prepared  by 
Bankcard  Holders  of  America  re- 
ports that  gold  cards  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  regular  credit  cards  and 
are  not  necessarily  better. 

In  comparing  the  cost  and 
usefulness  of  the  gold  and  regular 
cards,  the  pamphlet  says  the  main 
benefit  of  the  gold  card  is  its  higher 
credit  limit  and  the  fact  that  you  can 
get  a cash  advance  of  as  much  as 
$1 ,000  on  your  card. 

A free  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
"All  That  Glitters  Is  Not  Gold"  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  a stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Bankcard 


Holders  of  America-8,  2025  Eye 
Street,  N.W.,  Suite  1022,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006.  — AFPS 


Is  Your  Record  of  Emergency  Data 
Card  Current?  Are  the  persons  listed 
on  your  RED  card  the  ones  you  want 
the  Army  to  notify  if  you  die  or  be- 
come seriously  ill?  Are  they  the  ones 
you  want  to  receive  your  remaining 
pay  and  allowances  and  death  gra- 
tuity payment? 

If  not,  or  you’re  not  sure,  you 
should  contact  your  local  military 
personnel  office  to  inspect  and  up- 
date your  card. 

Many  times,  soldiers  fail  to 
update  this  important  document  when 
they  marry  or  divorce,  or  when  their 
families  move.  If  you  become  a ca- 
sualty, your  loved  ones  will  face 
enough  grief  without  the  problems 
over  who  gets  what  and  how  much. 
— F.R.  Lange,  DA  Casualty  Services 
Division. 


GPO  Best  Sellers  — Your  parents 
may  not  have  raised  you  to  be  a sol- 
dier, but  they  may  have  had  some 
help  and  advice  from  Uncle  Sam  dur- 
ing your  childhood. 

That’s  because  the  all-time 
best  seller  of  the  U S.  Government 
Printing  Office  is  a booklet  titled  "In- 
fant Care."  The  booklet  was  first 
printed  in  1914,  and  almost  18  million 


copies  have  t>een  sold  since  then 

Right  behind  it  on  the  GPO  s 
bestseller  list  is  a booklet  titled  Pre- 
natal Care.”  But  the  GPO  doesn  t 
leave  you  uninformed  after  your  child 
is  no  longer  an  infant.  Two  compan- 
ion books,  "Your  Child  From  One  To 
Six”  and  "Your  Child  From  Six  To 
Twelve,"  are  very  popular.  These  are 
followed  by  books  offenng  advice  and 
information  about  children  in  their 
teen  years. 

Child  care  is  just  one  of 
hundreds  of  subject  areas,  ranging 
from  backyard  gardening  to  inter- 
stellar exploration,  which  are  cov- 
ered by  GPO’s  25.000  titles.  For 
summaries,  prices,  stock  numbers 
and  ordering  information,  get  the  new 
U.S.  government  book  catalog  by 
writing  to:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. U.S.  Government  Pnnting  Of- 
fice. Dept.  50,  Washington.  D.C. 
20402  — AFPS 


Spouses  May  Sign  for  Quarters  — 
A spouse  may  use  a power  of  attor- 
ney or  notarized  statement  as  au- 
thority to  sign  for  quarters  and  fur- 
nishings dunng  a sponsor's  absence 
This  policy  should  assist  families 
coming  to  or  leaving  an  installation. 
Powers  of  attorney  or  notarized 
statements  can  be  obtained  from  the 
post  staff  judge  advocate  or  unit 
adjutants. 
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story  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 
Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


Rafferty,  a host  of  NBC’s  “Real  Peo- 
ple,” was  warming  up  the  audience  for 
a videotaping  session. 

The  “Real  People”  cast  was  in 
Washington  to  tap>e  segments  featuring 
the  3rd  U.S.  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard), 
Fort  Myer,  Va.  The  Old  Guard,  as  the 
Army’s  official  ceremonial  unit,  per- 
forms at  the  White  House,  national 
memorials,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  The  U.S.  Army  Drill  Team 
and  the  Old  Guard  Fife  and  Dmm  Corps 
will  be  featured  on  the  Veterans  Day 
show  Nov.  9. 

Besides  Rafferty,  hosts  Skip 
Stephenson,  Sarah  Purcell,  Byron  Al- 
len and  Mark  Russell  were  also  in  town 
for  the  taping  session.  This  was  the  last 
city  visited  during  a 36-stop  train  trip. 
“We’re  so  excited  to  be  here,” 
Purcell  said.  “We’re  here  in  cele- 
bration of  veterans,  and  to  give  them 
a great  big  thank  you.  When  we 
did  our  first  Veterans  Day  show  a 
few  years  ago,  we  discovered  how 
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, THE  man  on  the  stage,  nattily  dressed 
in  a double-breasted  suit,  with  every 
hair  on  his  head  combed  neatly  into 
place,  looked  out  of  place  for  a hot, 
humid  late-May  date  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  looked  especially  out  of  place 
when  compared  to  his  shirt-sleeved  au- 
dience, seated  on  the  lawn  next  to  the 
Washington  Monument.  What  he  and 
the  audience  had  in  common,  though, 

' was  the  enthusiasm  for  the  task  at  hand . 

“I  want  to  hear  all  those  troop- 
’ ers  out  there  today,”  the  man  shouted 
into  the  microphone.  “So,  I’m  going 
to  count  to  three  and  I want  to  hear 
you.  One,  two,  three  — hit  it!” 

The  audience  responded  by 
clapping  and  cheering  wildly  until  the 
man  held  up  his  hands.  “That 
was  the  cut  sign,”  he  said.  “If 
you  don’t  stop,  the  seats  will 
tip  back  and  we’ll  get  another 
group  in  here.”  The  man.  Bill 


STAFF  SERGEANT  TERRI  WIRAM  is  a 
former  SOLDIERS  staff  member. 


popular  the  show  was. 

“After  the  show  aired,  we  got 
many  phone  calls  and  letters  from  vet- 
erans . There  are  a lot  of  unsung  heroes . 

Some  of  those  unsung  heroes 
were  in  the  Washington  audience,  in- 
cluding former  crew  members  of  the 
World  War  II  ship  USS  North  Carolina, 
and  former  members  of  the  Women’s 
Airforce  Service  Pilots.  Also  to  be  fea- 
tured are  segments  from  Forts  Bragg 
N.C.,  and  Dix,  N.J.  Local  soldiers  and 
their  families  also  attended  the  Wash- 
ington taping. 

Rafferty  summed  up  his  feel- 
ings about  the  troops  he  saw  in  Wash- 
ington. “The  Old  Guard  just  knocked 
my  socks  off.  They’re  really  fantastic. 

“Americans  are  proud  of  the 
military  and  appreciate  what  they’re 
doing  for  the  country.’’  □ 
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Story  by  Robert  K.  Wright  Jr. 


HE  arrived  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  23,  1778.  Within 
two  months  his  influence  began  transforming  the  Continental 
Army  into  one  of  the  finest  combat  forces  in  the 
world.  By  the  time  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ended  the 
Revolution  on  Sept.  3,  1783,  he  had  emerged  as 
George  Washington’s  principal  staff  officer  and 
the  most  valuable  foreign  volunteer  ever  to  serve 
in  the  Army. 

The  son  and  nephew  of  career  military 
officers,  he  was  bom  in  Magdeburg,  Pmssia, 
near  the  Elbe  River  on  Sept.  17,  1730.  At  age 
17,  he  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps  and 
joined  the  Prussian  army  as  a lance  corporal, 
or  cadet.  Three  years  later  he  received  his 
first  commission.  During  the  Seven  Years  War 
(1756-63)  he  distinguished  himself  as  a troop 
leader  and  staff  officer,  and  twice  was 
wounded  in  action.  By  the  end  of  the  war 
he  was  a captain  on  the  personal  staff  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  leading  general  of 
the  era. 

Demobilization  ended  his  military 
career,  so  for  the  next  dozen  years  he 
worked  as  the  chamberlain  for  a minor 
German  prince.  In  1777  the  French  min- 
ister of  war  and  Benjamin  Franklin  per- 
suaded him  to  travel  to  the  United  States 
and  offer  his  services  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  They  even  furnished  him  with 
a set  of  exaggerated  papers  that  implied 
he  had  been  a Prussian  lieutenant 
general. 

Washington  recognized  his 
enormous  talent  and  immediately  set 
him  to  work  devising  the  Army’s  first 
standard  drill.  He  personally  taught 
it  to  the  first  company,  using  humor 
and  practical  psychology  to  lead  the 
men  down  unfamiliar  paths,  and 


supervised  its  spread  to  every  unit.  In  1779  that  drill,  coupled 
with  basic  regulations  and  practical  advice  he  compiled, 
became  the  Army’s  first  published  field  manual,  the 
famous  Blue  Book. 

Congress  rewarded  him  with  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor general  and  an  appointment  as  inspector  general. 
He  retained  that  position  for  the  rest  of  the  Rev- 
olution. In  it  his  efforts  improved  Army  pa- 
perwork, created  training  programs,  and 
streamlined  the  staff.  At  Yorktown  he 
led  a division  and  coordinated  with 
his  French  counterparts  for  a siege 
against  the  British.  The  brilliant 
night  bayonet  attack  which  sealed 
Cornwallis’  fate  proved  the  suc- 
cess of  his  years  of  hard  work. 

His  second  retirement 
from  a military  life  came  in  1783. 
Unlike  most  of  the  Army’s  for- 
eign volunteers,  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  Europe.  Utica,  N.Y., 
was  a far  cry  from  Prussia,  but 
it  became  his  home  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  died 
there  on  Nov.  26,  1794,  nearly 
broke,  but  cared  for  by  his  for- 
mer aides. 

Today  few  Americans 
recognize  his  statue  in  Lafay- 
ette Park,  across  the  street 
from  the  White  House.  The 
troops  who  served  in  the 
snows  of  Valley  Forge  had 
no  trouble  identifying  this 
most  important  German- 
American.  His  name  was 
Frederick  Wilhelm  Augus- 
tus von  Steuben.  They 
called  him  “The  Baron.’’  □ 


ROBERT  K.  WRIGHT  JR.  Is  a staff  historian 
at  the  Army  Center  of  Military  History, 
WSshIngton,  D.C.  He  Is  the  author  of 
The  Continental  Army,  which  the 
center  recently  published  as  a vol- 
ume in  The  Army  Lineage  Series. 
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“VOU  HAVE  TO 

SEE  IT  TO 
APPRECIATE  IT 

Capt.  Doug  Haywood 

The  Best  Ranger  competition  at  Fort  Banning, 
Ga.,  defied  the  English  vocabulary.  It  combined 
strength,  stamina  and  a desire  to  finish  first. 


IT  was  all  in  the  feet,  SSgt.  Kevin  R. 
Connell  says.  That  is,  after  36  miles 
worth  of  fancy  footwork  and  other 
events  the  contest  sponsors  dreamed  up. 
But  for  some  guys,  like  Connell  and 
his  buddy,  SSgt.  Michael  R.  Tilson, 
the  prize  was  worth  every  blister. 

The  two  soldiers  hail  from  the 
Ranger  School  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
and  they  are  — the  Army  says  — the 
best  rangers  for  1983.  To  be  able  to  say 
that.  Connell  and  Tilson  won  a grueling 
three-day  competition  against  other 
rangers  and  teams  from  Fort  Benning's 
Ranger  and  Airborne  schools;  the  1st 
and  2nd  Battalions  (Ranger),  75th  In- 
fantry; and  the  5th  and  7th  Special 
Forces  groups  (Airborne)  of  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C. 

“The  Best  Ranger  competition 
is  not  something  that  can  be  adequately 
described  in  words.  You  have  to  see  it 
to  appreciate  it,”  said  Col.  Tex  Turner, 
ranger  department  director.  “The  rang- 
ers who  dare  to  participate  — and  ‘dare’ 
is  the  appropriate  word  — undergo  an 
extreme  test  of  mental  and  physical 
abilities.”  And  both  team  members  had 
to  complete  each  event  for  the  right  to 
go  on. 

The  first  day  was  relatively  ea,sy. 
Teams  began  at  6:30  a.m.  with  a phys- 
ical readiness  test,  and  then  practiced 
weapons  assembly  and  the  Prusik  rope 
climb,  an  event  in  which  the  rangers 
climb  a 60-f(H)t  rope  using  stirrups.  The 
rope  doesn’t  come  with  stirrups:  Each 
ranger  takes  them  with  him  as  he  climbs 
and  positions  the  devices  for  each  step 


CAPTAIN  DOUG  HAYWOOD  It  attlgntd  to  tht  Otfic*. 
ChM  of  Public  Afftirt,  Htadquarttra,  Tyalning  and  Doc- 
trlna  Command,  Fort  Monroa,  Mi. 


upward.  The  first  day  closed  with  a 
weapons  assembly  test. 

The  second  day  included  a 
weapons  record  fire,  a bayonet  assault 
course  run  and  the  Prusik  rope  climb. 
A scheduled  parachute  jump  was  can- 
celled because  of  high  winds. 

Tilson  recalled  his  p>erformance 
in  the  Prusik  climb:  ‘‘1  was  surprised 
at  my  time  of  1:19  ....  1 have  prac- 
ticed this  event  a lot  over  the  past  year 
and  was  never  very  fast.  1 guess  the 
competition  made  me  try  a little 
harder.”  And  then  the  contest  got  hard. 

In  the  afternoon,  contestants 
jumped  into  a river  from  a helicopter 
hovering  about  20  feet  over  the  water 
and  swam  a 400-meter  course.  Teams 
followed  up  with  a nine-kilometer  canoe 
race. 

‘‘There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
toughest  event  for  our  team.  It  was  the 
canoe  race,”  Connell  said.  ‘‘The  phys- 
ical part  wasn’t  all  that  bad,  but  it  was 
hard  keeping  the  canoe  going  straight 
down  the  river.” 

After  the  canoe  race,  teams  im- 
mediately began  an  18-mile  cross- 
country navigation  exercise.  Contest- 
ants received  an  hour’s  rest  at  the  finish 
line  before  an  18-mile  forced  march. 
All  team  members  carried  weapons  and 
60-pound  packs  during  both  events. 

Connell  and  Tilson  had  the  fast- 
est time  for  the  two  field  events:  9:02 
for  the  land  navigation  half.  4:07  for 
the  march.  “Anyone  thinking  about  en- 
tering this  competition  should  work  on 
endurance  and  toughening  his  feet.  The 
land  navigation  and  forced  march  take 
a lot  out  of  you.”  Connell  warned. 

The  last  day  included  a written 


'I 


exam  covering  ranger  operations,  an 
obstacle  course  run.  a test  of  ranger 
skills,  and  a one-mile  “buddy  run.” 

For  their  victory.  Connell  and 
Tilson  received  Army  Comnwridalion 
medals,  and  9mm  match  pistols  do- 
nated by  the  “ChairtKTme  Rangers.”  a 
group  of  businessmen  from  Clear- 
water. Fla. 

Turner  summed  up  the  three- 
day  event:  “Their  performance  under 
extremely  stressful  conditions  exem- 
plified the  highest  traditions  of  the 
ranger  heritage.  Those  nmgers  of  the 
past  would  be  pniud.”  □ 
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Clockwise  from  left.  Sp4  Robert  Nagy  (left) 
and  SSgt.  William  Algaier  head  for  a 400- 
meter  swim  to  the  finish.  • SSgts.  John 
Reid  and  Tyrone  Rife  plot  the  start  of  their 
18-mile  land  navigation  course.  • Two 
competitors  exit  a trench  on  the  bayonet 
course.  • Winners  SSgts.  Kevin  Connell 
(left)  and  Michael  Tilson  receive  their  en- 
graved pistols.  • Pvt.  Brenda  Ivery  checks 
Connell’s  feet. 
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WAY  TO 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  G.  Cavanaugh  Jr. 


Capt.  Peter  J.  Bucha  conducts  an  algebra  class.  The  stiff  academic  load  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School  includes 
mathematics  and  English.  The  school  has  a wide-ranging  sports  program  — participation  is  mandatory. 


EACH  year  nearly  350  young  men  and 
women  accept  a difficult  challenge  — 
one  they  sought  and  fought  to  get.  Not 
all  will  complete  the  challenge.  Those 
who  do  will  proudly  wear  the  cadet 
gray  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  the  following  year.  These 
young  people  are  cadet  candidates  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  Prepara- 
tory School,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

USMAPS  is  tough  to  get  into, 
and  offers  a tough  curriculum  of  aca- 
demics, military  skills  and  physical 
conditioning.  Military  correctness,  ad- 
herence to  the  honor  code,  and  hard- 
driving  self-motivation  are  expected. 
But  for  many,  USMAPS  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a lifetime  to  prepare  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  world-renowned  insti- 
tution that  is  West  Point. 

Good  soldiers  are  applying  to 
USMAPS,  and  the  cadre  and  faculty 
want  more  (see  box  on  application 
requirements). 

"This  is  an  Army  opportu- 


nity,” said  Col.  Melville  A.  Drisko, 
the  school’s  commandant.  "This  is  a 
chance  for  soldiers  to  be  upwardly  mo- 
bile. It  is  a way  for  the  deserving  and 
qualified  soldier  to  move  ahead,  to  bet- 
ter himself  and  better  the  Army.” 

Drisko,  a lean  infantryman  who 
spent  a whole  lot  of  time  as  a para- 
trooper, is  very  positive  about  his  can- 
didates. "These  are  highly  motivated 
young  people.  They  have  to  be  or  they 
wouldn't  be  here,”  he  said.  “They  work 
hard,  but  they  see  that  there  is  a real 
reward  for  effort.” 

Harold  Beal,  academic  dean  of 
the  school,  agreed.  “We  make  them 
hustle  — we  have  to.  Remember,  we 
arc  condensing  and  reviewing  12  full 
years  of  academic  background  in  a little 
more  than  live  months.” 

What  the  dean  is  referring  to  is 
the  heart  of  USMAPS.  Candidates  are 
selected  by  one  of  three  means  (see  box 
on  how  to  get  to  USMAPS).  But  the 
end.  the  sole  reason  for  being  at  US- 


M.APS.  is  to  get  an  appointment  to  West 
Point.  This  means  fully  qualifying  for 
the  difficult  West  Point  admissions 
process.  Every  student  must  meet  high 
standards  of  academic  and  physical 
preparation,  and  that  includes  giXHl 
scores  on  the  Scholastic  .Aptitude  Test. 

The  admissions  rc'iew  Kwds 
meets  in  Jiuiuary  of  each  year,  so  Dnsko 
and  Beal  must  move  quickly  to  get  the 
candidates  qualified.  Not  all  make  it. 

"That  is  the  tough  part.”  said 
Drisko.  "We  know  that  some  will  fail 
to  qualify . but  we  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  help  each  student  equally.” 

Beal  added.  “Education  is  by 
nature  discriminatory,  Thea*  must  be 
standards  and  thca  must  be  measua*- 
ment . Some  make  the  grade  and  others 
do  not.” 

"Nobody  likes  to  fail.”  said 
Candidate  .lames  R.  Talley  of  Norfolk. 
\'a.  "I  did  OK  in  high  sctux'*l  but  I am 
really  putting  in  the  hours  heav  You 
have  to  if  you  want  to  stay  aaiund.” 
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I Candidate  Tom  Murrell  added  with  em- 
I phasis,  “Study  . . . study  and  more 
study.  I don’t  do  well  in  math.  I never 
have  and  I’m  really  busting  to  stay  even 
here.  1 hope  I will  make  it.  I want  it.’’ 
What  do  they  want  and  why? 
Candidate  Donna  M.  Miller  never  heard 
of  USMAPS  when  she  joined  the  Army 
in  California  three  years  ago. 

“I  joined  to  get  the  VEAP  ben- 
efits so  I could  go  to  college  after  my 
enlistment,’’  she  said.  “While  I was 
working  as  a TV  specialist  at  Fort  Knox, 
we  played  a videotape  about  USMAPS. 
I decided  right  there  that  I would  check 
up  on  this,  and  I stayed  with  the  process 
until  I was  accepted. 

“I  want  a college  education  and 
I do  not  think  I could  get  one  in  civilian 
life.  An  education  counselor  told  me 
about  USMAPS  and  I followed  up.  It 
wasn’t  easy,  though.  I had  to  see  a lot 
of  people  before  I got  my  application 
on  track. 

“I’m  not  really  sure  yet  if  1 want 
a career  as  an  officer,’’  she  continued. 
“But  I am  sure  that  I want  a good  col- 
lege education.’’ 

“I  found  out  about  USMAPS 
from  my  recruiter  in  Salinas,  Calif.,’’ 
said  Candidate  Celso  S.  Santiago.  “He 
gave  me  pretty  good  information,  and 
when  1 got  to  my  unit  I kept  asking 
questions  until  I got  the  right  answers.’’ 
What’s  not  easy  is  a daily  rou- 
tine which  begins  with  a 5:45  a.m.  first 
call  and  ends  at  11  p.m.  following  a 
mandatory  study  barracks.  There’s  a 
lot  of  academics  and  athletics  in  be- 
tween. “It  may  end  for  some  people  at 
11,’’  Murrell  said,  “but  not  for  me.  1 
stay  up  later  to  study.  You  can  keep 
your  light  on  longer  if  you  don’t  disturb 
your  roommate.  1 try  not  to.’’ 

“Soldiers  coming  here  from  ac- 
tive service,’’  Beal  said,  “must  under- 
stand that  this  is  not  another  type  of 
Officer  Candidate  School.  The  main 
emphasis  is  on  academics.  I don’t  mean 


Physical  training  is  a must.  Candidates 
here  use  one  of  two  conditioning  rooms. 


How  to  Get  to  USMAPS 

An  eligible  individual  intent  upon  attending  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School, 

and  ultimately  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  has  three  possible  routes: 

1.  Enlist  in  the  Army  and  apply  to  USMAPS  for  admission  in  accordance  with  Army 
Regulation  351-12.  There  is  no  enlistment  option  for  USMAPS.  All  applicants  com- 
pete equally  and  are  selected  on  a “best  qualified”  basis.  Soldiers  choosing  this 
route  have  an  active  duty  commitment  whether  they  are  selected  for  admission  or 
not.  If  interested,  applicants  should  write  to:  Commandant,  USMAPS,  ATTN:  MAPS- 
AD-A,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.  07703,  or  call  AUTOVON  992-1807/1808  or  commercial 
(201)  532-1807/1808. 

2.  Join  either  a National  Guard  or  an  Army  Reserve  unit  and  apply  to  USMAPS  for 
admission  in  accordance  with  AR  351-12.  This  method  may  be  desirable  for  indi- 
viduals who  have  already  been  found  not  qualified  by  USMA,  doubt  their  chances 
for  selection  by  USMA,  or  do  not  want  the  active  duty  commitment  associated  with 
enlisting  in  the  Regular  Army.  If  selected,  individuals  will  be  brought  on  active  duty 
and  will  attend  a 2 Va-week  military  orientation  at  USMAPS,  if  they  have  not  completed 
regular  Basic  Training.  If  interested,  applicants  should  see  their  local  Guard  or  Re- 
serve unit  career  counselor. 

3.  Civilians  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Military  Academy  and  ask  to  be  considered 
for  USMAPS.  Selections  are  made  by  USMA  and  are  very  competitive.  Selected 
individuals  will  be  enlisted,  brought  on  active  duty  as  enlisted  reservists,  and  report 
to  USMAPS  to  undergo  military  orientation  before  the  start  of  academics.  They  are 
soldiers,  draw  full  pay  and  allowances,  and  are  eligible  for  normal  promotion  and 
benefits.  If  interested,  potential  candidates  should  write  to:  Superintendent,  USMA, 
ATTN:  MAAR,  West  Point,  N.Y.  10996,  or  call  AUTOVON  688-4041  or  commercial 
(914)  938-4041. 


the  other  requirements  slide,  but  we  are 
here  to  educate  and  prepare  these  stu- 
dents to  successfully  face  a tough  ac- 
ademic year  as  plebes  (freshmen)  at 
West  Point.’’ 

Candidate  Jack  A.  Toepfer 
backed  that  up.  “1  hustled  to  get  myself 
ready  to  come  here.  I went  to  the  ed- 
ucation center  and  used  the  CLEP  tapes. 
I read  and  studied  on  my  own.  Unless 
you  are  a brain,  you  have  to.’’  Like 
most  of  the  other  Regular  Army  se- 
lectees, Toepfer  had  been  away  from 
school  for  almost  three  years.  “You 
lose  some  of  your  skills,”  he  said,  “and 
if  they  were  not  highly  developed  in 
the  first  place,  it’s  even  harder.” 

The  main  difference  between  the 
entering  candidates  is  that  most  come 
from  the  active  ranks  (180  were  ad- 
mitted to  USMAPS  from  1,019  appli- 
cants). The  rest  are  selected  from  the 
Enlisted  Reserve  and  are  not  required 
to  serve  on  active  duty  or  take  basic 
before  beginning  USMAPS.  These 
candidates  are  normally  recommended 
by  West  Point  from  applications  which 
show  genuine  promise  but  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  merit  direct  appointment. 

“They  call  themselves  RAs  and 
ERs,  and  there  is  some  initial  rivalry,” 
said  Lt.  Col.  A1  Nason,  the  deputy 
commandant.  “The  RAs  tend  to  be  a 
little  older  and  in  some  ways  more 
worldwise.  They’ve  traveled  and  served 


in  units.  They  seem  to  know  a little 
more  about  what  they  want  from  life, 
at  least  initially. 

“The  ERs  are  less  certain  of 
themselves  and,  of  course,  the  military 
is  brand  new  to  them.  We  bring  them 
in  2V2  weeks  before  the  RAs  and  give 
them  a mini-basic.  It  helps,’’  he 
continued. 

Cadet  Mary  Reigel  is  in  her  fi- 
nal year  at  West  Point,  but  remembers 
her  USMAPS  experience.  “At  first 
there  was  some  real  rivalry  between  the 
RAs  and  ERs.  But  it  didn’t  last.  After 
the  first  few  weeks  we  were  too  busy 
to  worry  about  it.  We  all  kind  of  meshed 
together  and  learned  to  use  each  other’s 
strengths.” 

“Don’t  get  the  idea  that  all  the 
ERs  are  the  best  students  and  that  the 
RAs  have  to  catch  up,’’  Beal  said. 
“That  just  isn’t  the  case.  There  are 
plenty  of  well-educated  soldiers  out  in 
the  active  force.  And  I think  that’s  a 
tribute  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  Army. 
1 wish  we  could  get  more  of  the  good 
ones  to  apply,  especially  in  the  combat 
arms.  We’re  getting  good  students  but 
not  enough  from  the  line  units.” 

Both  Drisko  and  Beal  under- 
stand the  dilemma  the  young  com- 
mander faces  when  asked  to  give  up 
his  best.  “I  feel  for  the  young  leader,” 
Drisko  said.  “He  has  ranger  and  Spe- 
cial Forces  units  and  who  knows  who 
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Teacher  Talk 

Alexander  J.  Wagner  has  served  on 
the  faculty  of  the  USMAPS  for  24 
years.  He  is  chairman  of  the  mathe- 
matics department,  Stephen  L.  Ja- 
cobs is  chairman  of  the  English  de- 
partment. He  has  been  with  the  faculty 
since  1966.  They  offered  the  following 
tips  to  prospective  candidates: 

• Turn  off  the  TV  once  in  a while  and 
read  to  build  vocabulary  skills  and 
comprehension. 

• Polish  your  writing  skills.  Write  let- 
ters. keep  a journal  or  diary.  Read 
good  magazines  and  newspapers 
and  notice  the  writer's  form. 

• Listen  to  your  own  speech  pattern 
Reach  back  and  try  to  recall  the 
rules  of  grammar  you  learned  and 
then  apply  them. 

• Don't  fear  mathematics. 

• Take  a basic  algebra  course  or  a 
refresher.  Algebra  is  the  "toolbox" 
of  higher  mathematics. 

• Use  your  mathematics  skills.  Don't 
always  rely  on  machines. 

else  all  trying  to  get  his  good  soldier 
away  from  him.  All  1 ask  him  to  think 
about  is  the  long-term  good  for  the 
Army.  Is  that  particular  soldier  more 
valuable  in  the  long  run  as  a future 
leader?  Would  he  be  of  more  value 
commanding  a company  in  a future  bat- 
talion you  are  leading?” 

“We  are  getting  out  and  trying 
to  recruit  — although  1 don’t  like  that 
word  — potential  candidates,”  Beal 
said.  “I  travel,  the  commandant  trav- 
els, and  many  of  my  faculty  travel  to 
major  installations.  We  are  trying  to 
convince  qualified  young  soldiers  and 
their  commanders  of  the  value  of  our 
program.  We  have  had  particular  suc- 
cess at  Forts  Hood  and  Leonard  Wood. 
They  have  gotten  behind  our  program.” 
Cadet  Troy  Stebbins  is  a soph- 
omore (yearling)  at  the  academy.  He 
never  thought  he’d  be  there.  “When  I 
enlisted  in  the  Army  I’d  never  heard  of 
USMAPS.  I was  an  MP  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and  loved  it.  The  company  clerk 
told  me  about  the  prep  school  and  I 
filled  out  the  forms  just  to  see  what 
would  happen.  I thought  West  Point 
was  for  generals’  kids  and  geniuses.  I 
was  neither. 

“It  is  a good  thing  that  1 went 
to  USMAF^S,  though.  I kind  of  loafed 
in  high  sch(K)l,  especially  in  math.  1 
would  not  have  survived  plebc  year  here 
if  I hadn’t  gone  to  USMAPS.” 

Another  sophomore,  Steve 


Cummings,  felt  the  same  way.  “I  had 
absolutely  horrible  study  habits.  I didn’t 
really  have  any  study  habits.  .At  the 
prep  schiKil  they  made  me  study.  They 
convinced  me  that  it  was  my  job  to 
study  and  that  I would  not  make  it  un- 
less I did.  I didn't  like  it  at  first,  but  i 
saw  the  goal.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  I would  have  flunked  plebe 
year  w ithout  that  ability  to  really  study.” 

“I  wanted  to  be  in  the  military 
and  I wanted  to  be  an  officer.  And  I 
wanted  a college  education,”  said  Ca- 
det Monica  Belisle,  a first  classman 
(senior)  at  West  Point.  “I  tried  night 
school  but  didn’t  like  it.  I ruled  out 
OCS  because  it  didn’t  seem  to  be  as 
sure  a way  to  get  the  degree.  So  I en- 
listed and  applied  for  the  prep  school 
right  away.  Within  nine  months  I knew 
that  I had  been  accepted. 

“At  first  I got  a little  bit  of  a 
hassle  from  the  other  soldiers.  They 
called  me  a third  lieutenant  and  things 
like  that.  But  it  was  mostly  kidding. 
My  first  sergeant  w'as  like  another  father 
to  me  — he  was  supportive  and 
encouraging. 

“But  the  prep  school  was  very 
impKirtant.  Although  I w'as  a pretty  good 
high  school  student,  I wasn’t  prepared 
the  way  I needed  to  be,”  she  concluded. 

Reigel  remembers:  “1  really 
didn’t  like  it.  They  were  telling  me  to 
drop  for  push-ups  and  talking  about 
haircuts.  I didn’t  like  the  discipline  at 
all.  I had  been  serving  in  the  Army  and 
felt  I knew  what  was  going  on. 

“But  in  the  end  it  helped.  I never 
would  have  been  able  to  put  up  with 
the  discipline  at  West  Point  without  the 
transition  through  the  prep  school." 

Cadet  Wesley  Gillman  is  a sen- 
ior, or  firstie.  He’s  also  the  deputy  bri- 
gade commander  in  the  cadet  chain  of 
command.  He’s  25  years  old.  which 
makes  him  the  oldest  cadet  at  the  acad- 
emy. Gillman  had  the  difficult  job  this 
year  of  running  the  summer  training  for 
incoming  plebes  called  "beast  bar- 
racks.” He  is  a USMAP.S  grad. 

“Prep  school  was  important  to 
me.  I had  worked  for  two  years  after 
high  .school  until  I decided  to  join  the 
Army.  1 had  poor  study  habits.  I guess 
there  were  two  things  1 got  from  prep 
school. 

“First  was  a study  habit  — the 
ability  tt>  sit  dow  n every  night  after  sup- 
per and  hit  the  books.  .Second  was  a 


firm  respect  for  the  teachers  there  They 
really  cared.  Their  mission  was  to  get 
us  into  \V>est  Point  They  helped  us  to 
see  that  we  needed  to  pull  together  to 
get  the  job  done 

"I  remember  those  levsons  today 
and  try  to  pass  them  to  the  more  junior 
cadets.  The  txher  day  I wnnesAcd  a prep 
school  graduate  who  was  looking  down 
on  a fellow  plebe  with  no  military  ex- 
perience. I told  him  that  he  thinks  he 
has  the  advantage  now  He’s  served  on 
active  duty  and  been  to  the  prep  school 
I told  him  he  should  wait  until  the  ac- 
ademic pha.se  starts.  He  might  iKred  his 
cla.ssmate  then.  It’s  all  a matter  of  pull- 
ing together.” 

.Another  first  classman,  Larry 
Cabot,  continued.  "There  was  a lot  of 
competition  among  the  prep  candidates 
at  first.  But  then  we  looked  around  and 
said  we’re  all  in  this  together.  Let’s  all 
get  to  West  Point.  I think  there  is  a lot 
of  that  attitude  at  US.M.AF^S  and  it  builds 
for  a gtxxi  foundation  here. 

".About  the  only  time  there  is 
concern  or  fear  at  L'S.M.APS  is  when 
the  appointments  begin  to  be  an- 
nounced. If  you  get  yours  right  away, 
then  you’re  happy,  but  you  worry  about 
your  buddies.  If  yours  comes  late,  you 
just  worry.” 

Cabot  is  referring  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  West  Point  appoint- 
ments among  the  L'S.M.APS  class.  The 
US  M. A PS  commandant  announces  ap- 
pointments in  three  increments  as  he  is 
notified  by  the  West  Point  .Admissions 
Committee. 

Drisko  is  well  aware  of  the  anx- 
iety caused.  "There  just  is  no  way 
around  it.  The  West  Point  Board  is 
going  through  more  than  I2.1XX)  tiles, 
and  they  don’t  have  all  that  much  tiiiK 
to  do  it.  The  files  are  sequenced  and 
our  students  have  to  wait  just  like  the 
civilians  who  have  sought  appoint- 
ments.” 

■An  R.A  candidate  who  divs  not 
receive  an  apfKiintmenl  returns  to  ac- 


Capt.  Robert  Lacey,  tactical  officer  for  A 
Company,  conducts  a room  inspection. 
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USMAPS  Application  Requirements 

All  applications  for  admission  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School  must 

be  completed  by  May  1 before  they  will  be  evaluated.  Applicants  must  be  between  the 

ages  of  17  and  21,  U.S.  citizens,  and  not  married,  pregnant  or  obligated  to  support  a 

child.  To  be  complete,  applications  must  contain  the  following  items: 

1.  Basic  Letter  of  Application:  As  a minimum  this  must  contain  all  the  elements 
shown  in  figure  3 of  Army  Regulation  351-12.  Be  thorough  in  listing  all  athletic  and 
extracurricular  participation  in  high  school.  Be  sure  to  include  key  positions  held  and 
any  honors  received. 

2.  High  School  Transcript:  This  must  be  complete  (grades  9-12)  and  legible,  and  it 
must  contain  a final  rank  in  class  if  computed  by  the  high  school.  The  GED  test 
scores  must  also  be  submitted,  if  applicable,  along  with  the  high  school  transcript 
showing  all  grades  completed  between  9 and  12. 

3.  Medical  Examination:  Both  the  Report  of  Medical  Examination  (SF  88)  and  the 
Report  of  Medical  History  (SF  93)  must  be  submitted.  Both  must  be  complete,  legible, 
and  not  over  one  year  old. 

4.  SAT  or  ACT:  Results  of  either  a Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  the  American  College 
Testing  assessment.  These  two  tests  are  available  at  Army  education  centers  at  no 
charge.  On  the  test  registration  form,  enter  college  code  (2919  for  SAT;  9597  for 
ACT)  or  high  school  code  (310-396  for  both).  This  will  ensure  that  USMAPS  receives 
a copy  of  the  test  results  directly. 

5.  Physical  Fitness  Test:  Results  of  the  Army  Physical  Readiness  Test  less  than  a 
year  old. 

6.  Photograph:  This  need  not  be  an  official  photograph. 

7.  Commanding  Officer’s  Evaluation:  This  should  be  a thorough  evaluation  of  the 
applicant’s  potential  and  should  contain  a narrative  summary.  Follow  the  format 
shown  in  figure  4 of  AR  351-12  and  provide  soldier  s ETS,  GT  score,  MOS  and  PT 
score. 

8.  College  Transcript:  This  must  be  provided  if  applicant  attempted  any  college  courses. 

9.  Essay:  Write  a short  essay  (approximately  1 page)  in  reply  to  questions,  "Why  do 
you  wish  to  come  to  USMAPS?  What  are  your  objectives  in  life?”  This  must  be 
handwritten. 


live  duty.  An  ER  candidate  may  elect 
to  remain  on  active  duty  or  may  be 
released  from  service  with  an  honor- 
able discharge  and  no  further  service 
obligation.  Candidates  entering  from  a 
National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve  pro- 
gram must  obey  the  pertinent  regula- 
tions established  by  the  component. 

Once  an  appointment  is  made, 
however,  the  candidate  faces  yet  an- 
other transition  — joining  the  corps  of 
cadets.  Cabot  remembers:  “I  think  prep 
school  graduates  might  have  it  a little 
easier  starting  as  plebes,  but  not  much. 
They  are  in  for  a shock,  too.  At  prep 
school  we  had  many  more  freedoms 
than  we  have  as  plebes  here.  This  is  a 
fully  regimented  life  and  it  doesn’t 
matter  what  you  did  or  didn’t  do  in 
military  service.  It  starts  again  here.” 

Belisle  didn’t  like  parts  of  the 
transition.  ‘‘There  were  restrictions  at 
the  prep  school,  but  they  were  nothing 
like  here.  We  were  told  what  we  could 
say,  how  we  could  say  it,  how  to  walk, 
how  to  stand.  ...  It  was  a real  shock. 
1 was  glad  I had  prep  experience.  I 
don’t  know  if  1 could  have  handled  it 
straight  out  of  civilian  life.” 

Some  plebes  who  entered  West 
Point  in  July  think  their  prep  school 
experience  was  helpful.  ‘‘Once  I got 
here,”  said  Cadet  Kevin  Arata,  ‘‘some 
of  the  little  things  I learned  at  USMAPS 
came  in  very  handy  - — little  trivial 
things  like  how  to  make  your  bed  and 
shine  your  shoes.  The  most  important 
thing  was  managing  my  time.” 

For  new  plebe  Tara  Miller  it  was 
more  in  the  mental  arena.  ‘‘I  think  that 
the  ability  to  go  to  the  prep  school  pre- 
pared me  emotionally.  Just  being  able 
to  be  away  from  home  for  a year  gave 
me  a chance  to  grow,  academically  and 
physically.” 

Evidently  that  emotional  growth 
has  been  appreciated  for  some  time. 
Capt.  Bob  Johnson  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1975.  He  captained  the  foot- 
ball team  and  won  a tough  battle  with 
cancer.  He  is  a USMAPS  graduate  and 
his  memories  are  much  the  same  as 
Miller’s.  ‘‘The  prep  school  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  think  about  many  things. 
It  gave  me  a year  to  improve  my  aca- 
demic and  athletic  skills.” 

Maj.  David  W.  Gerard  is  a US- 
MAPS and  a West  Point  graduate.  He 
remembers  choosing  USMAPS  be- 
cause it  was  the  best  deal. 


‘‘There  is  no  better  option,” 
Gerard  asserted.  ‘‘You  get  the  prepa- 
ration to  get  into  a good  college.  You 
have  a chance  at  being  selected  for  a 
fully  funded  college  education  at  West 
Point.  You  have  a job  when  you  finish. 
And  if  you  want  out  after  your  obli- 
gated tour,  you  are  young,  educated 
and  experienced.  You  can’t  beat  it.” 

For  those  who  meet  the  require- 
ments, USMAPS  offers  an  excellent 
chance  for  self-improvement.  The 
school  year,  from  August  to  June,  is 
nine  months  of  carefully  controlled 
learning  experiences  coupled  with  so- 
cial and  physical  development. 

The  academic  load  is  broken 
into  the  basics  of  English  and  mathe- 
matics. Course  loads  include  compo- 
sition, grammar  and  literature,  and 
cover  the  mathematics  spectrum  from 
algebra  and  calculus  to  analytical 
geometry. 

The  athletic  program  includes 
16  varsity  sports  and  15  intramural  ac- 
tivities. Participation  is  required.  The 
extracurricular  program  offers  a num- 
ber of  clubs  and  social  activities.  New 
York  City  is  50  miles  away  and  Fort 
Monmouth  is  a stone’s  throw  from  the 
New  Jersey  shore. 


Even  while  cadet  candidates  are 
preparing  academically  and  physically 
for  admission  to  West  Point,  they’re 
still  soldiers.  The  student  body  is  or- 
ganized as  a battalion.  Leadership  po- 
sitions go  to  experienced  soldiers  when 
the  school  year  begins,  because  some 
of  their  classmates  never  wore  the  uni- 
form before  coming  to  USMAPS.  But 
as  the  school  year  progresses,  everyone 
serves  at  least  as  a squad  leader.  Many 
will  become  company  commanders,  and 
a few  will  serve  at  the  top  of  the  student 
chain  of  command  as  battalion  com- 
manders. 

Soldiers  are  paid  according  to 
what  their  Army  rank  was  before  they 
entered  USMAPS,  and  they’re  still  el- 
igible for  promotions. 

Living  quarters  are  two-man 
rooms  (yes,  you  pull  your  own  cleaning 
details).  The  barracks  are  equipped  with 
a full  Nautilus  conditioning  room  and 
general  weight  room.  The  mess  hall 
(no,  you  don’t  pull  KP)  is  an  award 
winner. 

But  the  main  purpose  is  learn- 
ing and  maturing.  If  you  think  that  you 
have  the  skills,  determination  and  de- 
sire, you  should  check  it  out.  You  may 
be  on  your  way  to  cadet  gray.  □ 
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A special  spirit  possesses  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  at  the  U . S . 
Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  every  year  during  this 
month.  It  also  posses.ses  the 
Brigade  of  Midshipmen  at  the  U.S.  Na- 
val Academy  at  Annapolis. 

It’s  not  a demon,  but  a spirit  of 
rivalry.  Traditionally,  this  spirit  reaches 
its  peak  and  is  most  visible  at  the  Army- 
Navy  game,  one  of  the  oldest  football 
rivalries  in  the  country. 

The  rivalry  is  not  limited  to  the 
game  itself.  The  march-on  by  the  ca- 
dets and  midshipmen  as  well  as  the 
constant,  deafening  cheering  are  also 
competitive.  Each  academy  tries  to 
prove,  visibly  and  vocally,  that  is  has 
the  better  spirit. 

One  of  the  more  noticeable 
groups  during  the  game  is  the  cadet 
band.  This  band  is  similar  to  a univer- 
sity’s marching  band  but  is  smaller, 
having  only  70  to  80  members.  Wear- 
ing bright  gold  pullover  sweaters  as  part 
of  their  uniforms,  the  bandmembers  are 
very  visible  among  the  sea  of  gray 
formed  by  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

“We  are  a vital  part  of  the  spirit 
of  the  game,’’  said  Cadet  Jeffrey  Pokar. 
“Since  we  usually  play  Top  40  songs, 
we  can  really  get  the  crowd  motivated, 
especially  when  it  seems  like  things  are 
cooling  down.’’  Pokar,  a senior,  is  the 
cadet  in  charge  of  the  cadet  band. 


“Also,  during  the  Navy  game, 
we  will  send  four  or  five  trumpet  play- 
ers to  the  Navy’s  side  of  the  field  and 
have  them  play  an  Army  fanfare  di- 
rectly at  the  midshipmen,’’  he  contin- 
ued. “When  the  Corps  sees  this  hap- 
pen, it  really  gets  them  fired  up. 

“We  have  a rivalry  with  the  Na- 
val Academy’s  drum  and  bugle  corps, 
as  to  who  is  the  loudest.  We  are  at  a 
slight  disadvantage  in  numbers  but  we 
make  up  for  it  in  spirit.” 

This  spirit  is  the  result  of  a week 
of  activities  at  both  academies  that’s 
designed  to  create  a fever  pitch.  For 
the  midshipmen,  it  is  known  as  Army- 
Navy  Week.  For  the  cadets,  it  is  Spirit 
Week.  By  game  time,  all  the  cadets  and 
midshipmen  are  ready  to  suit  up  and 
rumble  onto  the  playing  field. 

“For  the  Rabble  Rousers  (male 
cadet  cheerleaders).  Spirit  Week  is  a 
very  hectic  time,  with  very  little  sleep 
for  any  of  us,”  said  Cadet  David  J. 
Balland,  the  head  Rabble  Rouser. 

“All  10  of  us  really  get  psyched 
during  this  week  and  this  fuels  the  spirit 
of  the  Corps.  We  are  usually  at  all  the 
rallies,  leading  the  cheering  and  di- 
recting all  the  energy  to  its  highest  level. 
We  try  to  set  the  spirit  example  for  the 
Corps  of  Cadets.” 

Rallies,  planned  and  sponta- 
neous, are  held.  Colorful  banners  rang- 
ing in  size  from  one  to  15  bedsheets 


are  hung  outside  the  barracks  wm<iows 

These  demonstrations  of  spint. 
however,  arc  just  the  “official”  activ- 
ities. There  is  another  rivalry  — of  one- 
upmanship.  These  future  officers  love 
to  play  pranks.  Some  have  required 
considerable  planning  aixl  cfTort 

Prior  to  the  1971  .Army-.N'avy 
game,  for  instance,  there  was  a rumor 
that  President  Richard  Nixon  or  Vice 
President  Spiro  Agnew  would  attend. 
As  the  start  of  the  game  drew  near,  a 
limousine  with  the  proper  flags,  and 
Secret  Service  agents  running  along- 
side. pulled  into  the  stadium.  .As  the 
limousine  slowly  drove  past,  the  Corps 
of  Cadets  saluted.  The  car  continu^ 
around  the  track,  with  thousands  of 
spectators  waiting  for  a chaiKe  to  see 
the  president  or  the  vice  president. 

The  limousine  stopped  in  front 
of  the  Brigade  of  Midshipmen.  When 
the  door  was  opened,  out  came  a Navy 
goat  — Billy  XVll  — the  brigade’s 
mascot.  The  “Secret  Service  agents” 
were  actually  midshipmen. 

The  cadets  got  revenge  the  fol- 
lowing year.  On  Oct.  22.  1972.  more 
than  five  weeks  before  the  game,  a 
group  of  cadets  heisted  Billy  WIl, 
During  the  ensuing  weeks,  the  cadets 
transferred  the  goat  several  times,  stay- 
ing a few  hours  ahead  of  each  rescue 
attempt  by  the  Navy. 

The  cadets  chipped  in  and 
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placed  large  advertisements  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 
The  ads  showed  a photo  of  Billy,  an 
Army  mule  and  two  Rabble  Rousers. 
The  caption  read,  “Hey  Navy!  Do  you 
know  where  your  ‘kid’  is  today?  . . . 
The  Corps  does.”  The  Navy  rescued 
Billy  the  night  before  the  game. 

Most  of  the  pranks,  however, 
don’t  become  public  because  they  are 
usually  committed  within  the  confines 
of  the  academies.  The  targets  of  these 
antics  are  the  exchange  instructors  and 
students  at  each  school. 

“While  you  will  never  get  an 
Army  officer  or  a cadet  at  the  Naval 
Academy  to  admit  to  having  been  the 
victim  of  a prank,”  said  Army  Maj. 
Larry  Mazzeno,  “there  are  rumors  that 
they  have  been  the  victims.”  Mazzeno 
is  the  executive  assistant  for  the  divi- 
sion of  English  and  history  at  the  Naval 
Academy. 

“Rumor  has  it,”  he  continued, 
“that  one  year,  some  midshipmen  went 
to  the  quarters  of  an  Army  officer  and 
announced  that  they  were  going  to  hold 
a demolition  derby  with  his  car. 

“As  the  officer  watched  in  hor- 
ror, they  proceeded  to  use  sledgeham- 
mers to  completely  demolish  his  brand 
new  car.  But,  as  soon  as  the  deed  was 
done,  the  midshipmen  turned  to  the  of- 
ficer and  handed  him  the  keys  to  a brand 
new  car,  just  like  the  one  they  had  de- 


stroyed,” Mazzeno  said. 

The  exchange  cadets  at  the  Na- 
val Academy  are  not  always  the  targets 
— they  have  pulled  some  stunts  of  their 
own.  Some  were  successful,  some  not. 
They  once  tried  to  steal  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief’s  trophy,  awarded  to 
the  school  with  the  best  football  record 
against  the  other  two  service  acade- 
mies. They  also  tried  to  place  “Beat 
Navy”  bumper  stickers  on  the  cars  in 
the  Naval  Academy  parking  lot. 

“One  year,  the  cadets  managed 
to  paint  the  statue  of  Tecumseh  OD 
green,”  Mazzeno  said.  “The  statue  of 
the  Indian  chief  guards  the  entrance  to 
the  Naval  Academy.  That  seemed  to  be 
a major  coup.  The  Commandant  of 
Midshipmen  was  most  distressed  that 
Tecumseh  was  Army  green  one 
morning. 

“The  cadets  usually  try  to  pull 
off  one  major  prank  each  year,”  Maz- 
zeno commented.  “They  try  to  do 
something  to  remind  the  people  here 
that  there  are  six  Army  cadets  at  the 
Naval  Academy.  They  haven’t  always 
been  successful,  but  they  always  try.” 

While  the  Army  conducts  cov- 
ert operations  at  the  Naval  Academy 
during  this  special  week,  the  Navy  in- 
structors and  midshipmen  at  West  Point 
are  not  buttoning  their  hatches  and 
submerging. 

“We  are  open  to  the  pranks,” 


commented  Navy  Lt.  Cmdr.  Ralph  C. 
Hilzer  Jr.,  an  instructor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  geography  and  computer  sci- 
ence. “It  seems  everything  is  done  in 
extremely  good  taste,  and  we  have  am- 
ple opportunity  to  get  back  at  them. 

“Last  year,  two  days  before  the 
game,  my  entire  classroom,  including 
my  desk,  was  moved  outside  into  one 
of  the  central  areas.  So,  I taught  class 
outside  for  two  sections.  However,  I 
taught  cadets  about  naval  leadership  in- 
stead of  computers.” 

But  the  one-upmanship  is  not 
always  confined  to  the  week  before  the 
game.  Last  year,  as  they  do  every  year 
at  halftime,  exchange  cadets  and  mid- 
shipmen marched  across  the  field  to 
join  their  parent  academies  in  the  stands. 
The  exchange  midshipmen,  after  leav- 
ing the  cadet  ranks  and  reaching  the 
safety  of  the  field  to  begin  their  march, 
pulled  out  white  scarves  and  let  them 
flow  behind  them.  Printed  on  the  scarfs 
for  the  Corps  of  Cadets  to  see  was  “Beat 
Amiy.” 

The  1983  Army-Navy  game  will 
be  played  in  the  Rose  Bowl  in  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  on  Nov.  25.  The  exten- 
sive preparations  for  such  a trip  may 
put  a damper  on  . . . nah!  Tradition 
demands  that  cadets  and  midshipmen 
prove  annually  which  academy  is  better 
on  the  football  field  — and  off. 

GO  ARMY!  □ 


Rallies,  colorful  banners  and  costumed  mascots  are  just  some  of  the  visible 
signs  of  the  spirit  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  during  Spirit  Week.  These  activities 
during  the  week  before  the  Army-Navy  game  are  part  of  the  rivalry  between 
the  two  academies  to  show  who  has  the  better  spirit.  There  is  another  rivalry, 
too  — of  one-upmanship  in  pranks. 


VETERANS 


MSgt.  Norman  J.  Oliver 

Sooner  or  later,  today’s  soldiers  will  be- 
come veterans.  Serving  their  country 
earns  them  certain  valuable  benefits 
from  the  Veterans  Administration,  and 
state  and  local  governments.  Many  vet- 
erans organizations  stand  ready  to  help 
level  what  can  be  a mountain  of 
paperwork. 


IF  you’re  in  the  Army,  sooner  or  later 
you’re  going  to  belong  to  a large  and 
influential  group  of  Americans  — vet- 
erans. America  has  28.5  million  vet- 
erans, and  Nov.  II  is  their  day. 

Some  veterans  have  organized 
themselves  to  help  other  veterans  and 
their  families  and  to  pursue  other  com- 
mon goals.  They’ll  be  out  in  force  Nov. 
11  with  their  caps  and  regalia. 

A special  day  is  only  one  way 
a nation  honors  tho.se  who  have  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  in  its  defen.se. 
However,  many  veterans  need  more 
than  one  day  of  respect  out  of  365.  The 
fires  of  battle  soon  smolder  and  die, 
and  wars  end.  Hut  for  many  veterans, 
morning  begins  a daily  battle  against 
fires  that  .still  rage  in  body  and  mind. 

The  Veterans  Administration, 
with  an  annual  budget  of  .$25  billion, 
helps  in  the  battle.  The  VA  budget  pro- 
vides services  such  as  health  care,  and 
direct  cash  payments  like  education 
funds,  disability  compensation  and 
pensions. 


But  veterans  must  apply  for  VA 
benefits.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
medical  benefits,  they  must  supply  jus- 
tification. The  VA  has  accredited  more 
than  70  organizations  to  help  veterans 
do  this.  These  organizations  have  “na- 
tional service  officers’’  who  help  with 
claims  for  benefits.  Some  of  these  or- 
ganizations, like  the  American  Red 
Cross,  are  not  necessarily  veterans' 
groups.  Others,  like  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  focus  on  the  needs 
of  a particular  group  of  veterans. 

“The  VA  is  one  of  the  largest 
government  agencies,”  said  Frank  Hu- 
ray  of  AMVFTS,  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
“National  veterans  organizations  work 
hand  in  glove  with  the  VA.  They  must 
accredit  national  service  officers.  The 
VA  provides  office  space  and  utilities. 
The  national  service  officer  helps  fa- 
cilitate VA  programs  that  prinide  vet- 
erans with  their  benefits.  If  these  serv- 
ice officers  weren't  there,  the  VA  system 
couldn’t  work.  I hat's  an  absolute  fact. 


“The  service  officer  takes  a 
personal  interest.”  Huray  added,  ‘be- 
cau.se  he’s  got  a track  record  to  protect 
and  his  primars  interest  is  to  help  the 
veteran.” 

National  service  ofticerN  of  a 
non-profit  organization  ma\  be  full-tinK  jr 
employees  or  volunteers.  r|J| 

“People  rarely  appaviate  the  jj 
hundreds  of  hours  of  volunteer  work  zy' 
we  put  in  on  behalf  of  veterans.”  said 
volunteer  Ray  Williams  of  the  Catholic  | i 
War  Veterans.  “Our  reward  is  that  we  p 
can  frequently  help  veterans,  widows  j i 
or  survivors.” 

C I 

.A  national  service  officer  can  i 
help  a veteran  or  family  memK'r  in  fil-  p 
ing  claims  for  disability  pay.  death  ben-  ' 
efits.  burials,  jviisions  and  other  Km- 
efits  under  federal . state  and  lival  law  s »■ 
They  can  also  help  veterans  get  their  , j 
discharges  reviewed  and  sometimes  > 
upgraded. 

National  service  officers  are 
trained  to  build  the  veteran’s  case  from  ^ ’ 
the  ground  up.  They  review  the  laws.  (| 
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regulations,  precedents  and  medical 
histories.  They  offer  more  than  just 
counseling.  Equipped  with  powers  of 

(attorney,  they  can  represent  the  veteran 
before  government  boards,  prepare 
claims  forms,  and  assemble  and  pre- 
sent evidence. 

“Ninety-five  percent  of  our  na- 
il tional  service  officers  are  disabled 
I Vietnam  War  veterans,”  said  DAV’s 
Mark  Brackney.  “Our  field  service  unit 
program  sends  vans  equipped  as  small 
offices  across  the  country  to  help  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families.  The 
trucks  have  the  forms  and  paperwork. 
The  service  officers  help  with  filing 
claims  for  benefits.” 

J The  organizations  don’t  charge 

( for  national  service.  All  veterans  can 
f get  help  from  a national  service  officer, 
J and  membership  in  a veterans  organi- 
f zation  isn’t  required. 

. I At  the  right  is  a list  of  nine  vet- 

1 erans  organizations  that  have  extensive 
i programs  designed  to  help  veterans  ob- 
tain their  benefits.  □ 


Nine  National  Veterans  Organizations 


The  American  Legion 

(National  Headquarters) 

700  N.  Pennsylvania  St. 

P.O.  Box  1055 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46106 
(317)  635-8411 

FOUNDED  in  1919.  the  Legion  has  2.6  million  mem- 
bers. Members  must  be  honorably  discharged  veter- 
ans, either  men  or  women,  of  World  Wars  I and  II,  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  Service  at  any  location  dur- 
ing specific  times  counts.  The  dates  for  Vietnam  service 
run  from  Dec.  22,  1961 , to  May  7,  1975.  The  Legion  is 
the  largest  of  the  veterans  organizations  and  accepts 
membership  applications  at  any  of  its  16,000  posts. 

American  Gl  Forum 

621  Gabaldon  Road,  N.W. 

P.O.  Box  751 

Albuquerque,  N.M.  87104 
(505)  247-4910 

THE  American  Gl  Forum  began  after  World  War  II  to 
help  Hispanic  veterans  who  were  being  denied  benefits 
because  of  discrimination.  The  organization  has  60,000 
members  spread  among  500  chapters  in  30  states. 
Membership  is  open  to  honorably  discharged  veterans 
and  a small  percentage  of  non-veterans  who  support 
the  organization's  goals.  It  remains  issue-oriented,  es- 
pecially in  the  fields  of  employment,  education,  civil 
rights  and  political  representation. 

American  Veterans  of  World  Whir 
II,  Korea  and  Vietnam 
(AMVETS) 

4647  Forbes  Blvd. 

Lanham,  Md.  20706 
(301)  459-9600 

AMVETS  counts  200,000  members  at  1,200  posts. 
Members  are  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  wars.  Eligibility  dates  include  service  after 
Sept.  15,  1940,  and  before  May  8,  1975. 

Catholic  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States 

2 Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20001 
(202)  737-9600 

MOST  of  this  group's  40,000  members  fought  in  World 
War  II  or  the  Korean  Wdr.  Membership  is  restricted  to 
American  veterans  of  the  Catholic  faith  who  saw  service 
in  a campaign  or  war. 

Disabled  American  Veterans 

3725  Alexandria  Pike 
Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076 
(606)  441-7300 


MEMBERS  are  veterans  with  service-connected  ail- 
ments or  disabilities.  At  three-quarters  of  a million,  the 
DAV  has  one-third  of  the  disabled  veterans  on  its  rolls. 
It  runs  an  active  recruiting  campaign  and  seeks  to  sign 
up  one-half  of  the  eligible  veterans. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

1712  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 
(202)  265-6280 

AMERICAN  veterans  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  fought  in 
U S.  wars  are  eligible  for  full  membership  in  this  or- 
ganization. A second  category  includes  Jews  who  fought 
in  allied  armies  but  are  now  U.S.  citizens.  Additional 
goals  of  the  organization  include  fostering  patriotism, 
encouraging  equal  rights  and  combating  bigotry. 

Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc. 

5413-B  Backlick  Road 
Springfield,  Va.  22151 
(703)  642-5360 

MEMBERS  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  Medal  for  virounds 
received  in  enemy  action  while  members  of  the  U.S. 
armed  forces.  An  influx  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  has 
boosted  the  membership  to  12,000, 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 

801  18th  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  USA-1300 

THE  PAV  accepts  as  members  honorably  discharged 
veterans  with  an  injury  or  disease  affecting  the  spinal 
cord  and  causing  paralysis.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  the  paralysis  be  service-connected.  The  PAV  pro- 
motes elimination  of  architectural  barriers  to  the  hand- 
icapped. wheelchair  sporting  events  and  legislation  that 
helps  the  handicapped.  Its  monthly  magazine.  Para- 
plegia News,  contains  information  about  products  to 
help  the  handicapped. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States 

VFW  Memorial  Building 
200  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E. 

Washington,  D.C.  20002 
(202)  543-2239 

OVERSEAS  veterans  with  a campaign  medal  from 
Spanish-American  War,  \Atorld  Wars  I and  II,  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  wars  make  up  the  nearly  2 million  mem- 
bership of  the  VFW.  The  military  services,  not  the  VFW, 
determine  who  gets  a campaign  medal. 
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Tim  Dewar 


Lt.  Col.  Lones  Wigger,  considered  the  dean  of  Amencan 
shooters,  captured  six  gold  medals,  a silver  arxl  a bronze. 
Buljung  snagged  four  gold  and  two  silver.  All  members  of  the 
Army  Marksmanship  Unit  earned  medals.  The  unit  bagged  nine 
gold  and  four  silver  medals  in  individual  competition  and  15 
gold  and  five  silver  in  team  matches. 

The  only  non-shooter  to  place  in  the  competition  was 
1st  Lt.  Leo  White,  who  won  a bronze  in  judo. 

Thirty-two  active  duty  soldiers  won  spots  on  the  team 
that  represented  the  United  States  at  the  Pan-Am  Games  The 
sports,  the  soldiers  and  their  posts  are: 

Shooting  (all  from  the  Army  Marksmanship  Unit  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.):  Buljung.  Carlisle,  Sgt.  Matthew  Dryke,  SSgt. 
Jimmie  McCoy,  1st  Lt.  John  McNalley,  Capt.  Ran^  Stewart 
and  Wigger. 

Judo;  White  and  1st  Lt.  Mark  Copperihite,  both  from 
Fort  Carson.  Colo. 

Team  handball:  1st  Lt.  Carol  Barkalow,  Europe;  SFC 
Willie  Bourda  (coach),  Arlington.  Va.;  Capt.  Craig  Gilbert.  Fort 
Dix,  N.J.;  SFC  George  Gooden,  South  Korea.  1st  Lt.  Peter 
Lash,  Fort  Dix;  1st  Lt.  Camille  Nichols.  Fort  Dix;  2nd  Lt.  Chns 
Rodney,  Fort  Benning.  Ga.;  SSgt.  Jimmie  Smith.  Fort  Meade. 
Md.;  1st  Lt.  Keven  Sturm.  Fort  Dix;  and  Maj.  James  Thome 
(coach),  Europe. 

Modern  pentathlon  (all  from  the  U.S.  Modem  Pentathlon 
Training  Center,  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas);  1st  Lt.  Michael 
Burley,  brothers  Sp5  Dean  and  2nd  Lt.  Neal  Glenesk.  and  2rxJ 
Lt.  Benjamin  Withers. 

Wrestling:  Sp4  Steve  Collings,  Europe;  1st  Lt.  William 
Francis,  Fort  Benning;  PFC  Mike  Gatling,  Fort  Knox.  Ky.;  Capt. 
Al  Hrncir,  Fort  Lewis.  Wash.;  2nd  Lts.  Steve  Hunte,  Chns  John- 
son and  Romey  Pelletier.  West  Point.  N.Y.;  Sf>4  Vince  Serrato. 
Europe;  and  SSgt.  Floyd  Winter,  West  Point.  — Francis  B 
O'Malley,  Tommy  Pool 


To  Alcatraz  and  Back 

PRESIDIO  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  — Michael  Evans,  right, 
receives  congratulations  from  Paul  Haas  after  becoming  the 
youngest  person  to  make  the  three-mile  swim  from  San  Fran- 
cisco’s Aquatic  Park  around  Alcatraz  Island,  and  back.  Evans, 
the  15-year-old  son  of  Maj.  Dick  Evans  of  the  Presidio,  finished 
the  swim  in  1 hour,  42  minutes.  — Tim  Dewar 


Shooters’  Pan-Am  Gold 

CARACAS,  Venezuela  — Active  and  Reserve  Component 
members  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  claimed  55  medals  at  the 
Pan  American  Games  in  August.  The  military  athletes  took 
home  39  gold  medals,  15  silver  and  one  bronze. 

Army  shooters  broke  one  world  record  and  tied  another. 
MSgt.  Erich  Buljung  set  a record  in  standard  pistol  by  scoring 
584  out  of  600.  Sgt.  Dan  Carlisle's  perfect  score  of  200  in 
international  trap  tied  the  record  he  set  earlier  this  year. 


You  Are  What  You  Eat 

WASHINGTON  — "If  you  don’t  eat  right,  you  can't  play  nght." 
said  Bubba  Tyer,  head  athletic  trainer  for  the  National  Football 
League  world  champion  Washington  Redskins. 

Four  and  half  hours  before  game  kickoff,  the  team  eats 
a buffet. 

”We  encourage  high  carbohydrates  consumption:  pan- 
cakes. waffles,  scrambled  eggs,"  Tyer  said.  "We  ve  got  little 
steaks,  lots  of  fresh  fruits,  fruit  juices,  spaghetti  with  butler,  but 
no  sauce,  and  more." 

Several  players  eat  what  works  for  them.  "For  example." 
Tyer  said,  "(defensive  tackle)  Dave  Butz  likes  nothing  but  milk- 
shakes at  this  meal,  and  (kicker)  Mark  Moseley  eats  a dub 
sandwich  before  the  games.  So  it  varies.  Some  eat  a lot.  Some 
eat  light,  just  one  or  two  steak  filets." 

Tyer  emphasized  fluid  replacement.  ”Two-thirds  of  what 
they’re  drinking  during  the  game  is  water.  The  other  third  is 
fruit  drink."  — Nancy  Starnes 
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E.C.  “Pinkey”  Pingleton  retired  from 
civil  service  two  years  ago,  but  he’s 
still  at  his  desk.  No,  he  didn’t  fall  asleep 
and  miss  his  last  quitting  time.  Nor  is 
his  retirement  the  “retired  on  active 
duty’’  type. 

In  fact,  it’s  quite  the  opposite. 
The  reason  Pingleton  remains  at  his 
desk  is  that  he  does  his  job  well:  so 
well  that  the  Army  Aviation  Associa- 
tion of  America  honored  him  as  Civil- 
ian of  the  Year  last  year,  so  well  that 
his  commander  asked  him  to  stay  on 
after  retirement. 

Pingleton  had  his  retirement  pa- 
pers in  hand.  But  before  he  could  clean 
out  his  desk,  his  commander  showed 
up  to  ask  if  he  could  stay  on  just  a little 
longer. 

“The  commander  said,  ‘You 
can’t  do  this  to  me,’  ’’  Pingleton  re- 
called. “He  asked  me  if  I could  extend 


three  months.  Then  he  asked  about  three 
more.  Then,  he  and  the  battalion  com- 
mander asked  me  about  staying  longer. 
They  requested  a waiver,  and  I’m  now 
on  a two-year  tour.  I only  draw  the 
difference  between  my  retirement  pay 
and  my  current  salary.  The  time  counts 
toward  years  of  service  for  retirement 
purposes,  though.’’ 

Pingleton  is  the  aircraft  main- 
tenance production  control  officer  for 
the  45th  Transportation  Company, 
Camp  Humphreys,  South  Korea.  When 
he  finishes  this  two-year  tour,  he  will 
end  a career  in  military  aviation  that 
began  in  1941. 

“I  was  16  when  I joined  the 
military  — the  old  Army  Air  Corps, 
which  later  became  the  Air  Force,’’ 
Pingleton  said.  He  had  lied  about  his 
age  and  had  taken  his  Army  physical 
when  he  ran  into  a stumbling  block. 


His  father  wouldn’t  sign  the  consent 
form.  Not  one  to  be  easily  deterred, 
Pingleton  signed  the  form  himself  and 
used  a friend’s  notary  public  stamp  to 
make  it  look  legal.  Pingleton ’s  father 
was  not  pleased. 

“When  my  dad  found  out  what 
I had  done,  he  said,  ‘If  I had  known 
that  in  time.  I’d  have  belted  you,’  ’’ 
Pingleton  recalled.  “But  later  he  said, 
‘I  guess  you’ve  done  what  you’ve 
enjoyed.’  ’’ 

Ploys  like  Pingleton’s  were  not 
uncommon  amid  the  patriotic  fervor  of 
World  War  II.  But  the  United  States 
hadn’t  entered  into  the  war  when  Pin- 
gleton joined  the  Army.  Much  of  the 
world  was  at  war,  though,  and  the 
United  States  was  drafting  young  men 
into  the  military,  just  in  case.  “You  had 
all  these  guys  around  who  were  worried 
about  getting  drafted  and  then  this  group 
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Story  and  Photos  by  Sgt.  Maj.  Mike  Mason 


E.C.  “Pinkey”  Pingleton  is  in  no  rush 
to  leave.  He  loves  to  keep  ’em  flying 
at  Camp  Humphreys,  South  Korea, 
and  the  Army  loves  his  work.  It’s  just 
that  he  supposedly  retired  two  years 


ago. 


Preceding  page,  E.C.  Pingleton  and  SFC  Robert  Eckridge  check  out  a crashed  helicopter. 
• Above,  Pingleton  and  SSgt.  Robert  Starkweather  inspect  a Korean  mechanic’s  progress. 


of  kids  who  wanted  to  go,”  Pingleton 
said  of  his  friends  and  himself. 

‘‘1  grew  up  on  a farm  and 
thought  I’d  like  to  try  something  dif- 
ferent from  farming.”  Pingleton  ex- 
plained. ”1  wanted  to  see  some  of  the 
world,  too,  and  I have  seen  a bit  of  it.” 

He  started  his  travels  shortly 
after  finishing  his  training.  He  arrived 
at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  then  Hickam 
Field,  Hawaii,  just  after  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  He  was  part  of 
a big  influx  of  troops.  “They  moved 
equipment  and  troops  in  there  like 
you’ve  never  seen  before,”  Pingleton 
said. 

Pingleton  spent  the  remainder 
of  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific  and  came 
to  Korea  for  the  first  time  in  1947.  He 
had  become  a pilot  during  the  war  and 
had  flown  P-5  Is  in  the  Pacific  Theater. 
During  the  Korean  War,  Pingleton  flew 
F-86s.  “The  Koreans  still  have  some 
of  those  F-86s,”  he  remarked. 

“I  was  in  Seoul  on  June  17, 
1950,  when  the  war  broke  out,”  Pin- 
gleton said.  “I  saw  the  first  North  Ko- 
rean aircraft  shot  down  over  Kimpo  air- 
field by  an  American  in  one  of  those 
old  twin  Mustangs.  We  were  loading 
people  onto  a C-47  when  the  North 
Korean  came  in  strafing.  Our  guys  went 
after  him  and  they  sure  got  him.” 

The  people  Pingleton  was  put- 
ting onto  the  C-47  transport  were  de- 
pendents of  American  military  and  em- 
bassy employees  being  evacuated  as  the 
North  Koreans  clo.sed  on  Seoul. 


“We  evacuated  something  like 
300  families,”  Pingleton  recalled.  “We 
put  ’em  on  boats,  we  put  ’em  on  trains, 
we  put  ’em  o i planes.  We  put  93  people 
on  that  plane.  I think  the  C-47  only  has 
a capacity  of  around  50  or  something 
like  that.” 

After  the  evacuation  of  Seoul. 
Pingleton  was  moved  to  Japan.  He  re- 
turned to  Korea  during  the  Inchon  land- 
ing. When  it  looked  like  the  war  was 
nearly  over  and  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  saying  that  the 
troops  would  be  home  by  Christmas, 
Pingleton  got  involved  in  another  evac- 
uation, this  time  from  the  North  Korean 
capital. 

“1  was  in  Pyongyang  city  when 
the  Chinamen  broke  through,”  Pingle- 
ton said.  As  the  Chinese  “volunteers” 
overwhelmed  the  U.N.  forces,  Pingle- 
ton had  to  help  get  military  aircraft  out 
of  an  air  base  that  had  been  set  up  in 
Pyongyang.  “The  ones  that  wouldn’t 
fly,  we  torched.  I was  on  the  last  of- 
ficial flight  out  of  Pyongyang.” 

Pingleton  left  the  Air  Force  in 
1952,  but  not  the  military.  He  signed 
on  as  an  Army  civilian  employee.  “1 
Just  like  to  be  around  the  military.” 
Pingleton  explained.  “I  kind  of  grew 
up  in  the  military.  I guess  it  Just  seems 
like  home.”  He  worked  in  Japan  for  a 
few  years  and  then  returned  to  Korea 
in  1959.  He  has  been  there  since.  He 
worked  for  the  55th  Maintenance  Bat- 
talion near  Inchon,  in  what  was  then 
known  to  Gls  as  Ascom  City,  until  he 


amvcd  at  the  45th  m 1963. 

When  a person  slass  overseas 
that  long,  it's  often  because  he  finds  , 
the  country  appealing.  Pingleton,  how- 
ever. says  he  has  stayed  so  long  be- 
cause he  likes  his  job  of  overseeing 
maintenance  work  done  in  the  unit 

“No  two  days  arc  alike.”  he 
explained.  ”1  like  the  challenge. 
There’s  always  something  different  and 
exciting.”  One  e.xample  is  the  unit’s 
downed-aircraft  recovery  operations 
“We’ve  recovered  everything  from  an  | 
OV-6  to  an  F- 16.” 

Another  challenge  is  training 
people.  "In  the  states,  most  of  this  type 
of  maintenance  is  done  by  contractors 
or  civilians,  so  the  military  people  that  • 
come  in  here  are  really  green.”  Pin- 
gleton said. 

The  military  aircraft  repairmen  j 
in  the  unit  are  young  soldiers,  usually  > 
on  an  unaccompanied  tour.  In  Korea  y 
that  means  one  year.  By  the  time  one  I 
gets  trained,  it’s  time  for  him  to  leave,  ra 
Pingleton  explained.  i 

“But  personnel  turnover  is  just  I 
something  you  have  to  live  with.”  he  « 
said.  “W’hile  they’re  here  they  get  their  fi 
hands  into  everything.  They  can  do  dam  | 
near  anything.”  | 

When  a helicopter  needs  depot-  j | 
level  maintenance.  Pingleton  checks  it  |f| 
out.  “1  go  out  to  the  field,  look  at  the  I 
aircraft  and  tell  these  people  to  evac-  | 
uate  it  or  to  fix  it.  Believe  it  or  not.  we  I 

fix  most  of  them.”  The  45th  is  au-  I 

thorized  to  perform  depot-level  main-  w 
tenance  because  of  the  cost  of  sending  || 
aircraft  back  to  the  United  States  for  || 
repair.  3 

“We’ve  got  a real  good  record, 
and  I think  we  save  the  govemnx'nt  a ■ 
lot  of  money.”  Pingleton  continued.  Q 
Fixing  the  aircraft  at  the  45th  saves  the 
government  not  only  transportation 
costs,  but  there  is  a labor  savings  as 
well.  Korean  workers  get  about  a third 
of  what  a U.S.  civilian  worker  at  a 
depiM  would  get.  Pingleton  explained. 

As  pretud  as  he  is  of  his  people, 
his  Job  and  his  earner,  he  is  Uxvking 
forward  to  bringing  his  life  full  cycle. 

Now  that  he’s  seen  a gixxi  part  of  the 
world  he  set  out  to  see.  he  Kxiks  for-  H 
ward  to  returning  to  rural  .America.  |l 
“When  I Joined  the  .Army  I 11 
thought  I’d  never  want  to  see  a fann  I 
again.  But  now  I like  farms.  They  make  I 
me  feel  right  at  home.”  □ I 
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• The  Institute  of  Heraldry,  Cameron  Station.  Va.,  has  designed  distinctive  unit 
insignia,  commonly  called  unit  crests,  for  four  units.  The  crests,  from  left,  are 
for  the  5th  Support  Command,  Vicenza.  Italy;  the  524th  Military  Intelligence 
Battalion,  Yongsan,  South  Korea  (formerly  the  524th  Military  Intelligence  De- 
tachment); the  387th  Maintenance  Battalion,  Los  Alamitos,  Calif.;  and  the  176th 
Medical  Group.  Los  Alamitos. 

How  to  Order  a Fiche 

• The  proper  way  to  order  microfiche  copy  of  your  enlisted  official  personnel 
file  is  on  a 9-by-ll  inch  piece  of  paper,  with  your  full  name  and  rank.  Social 
Security  number,  mailing  address  and  written  signature,  and  only  one  name  per 
page.  Send  the  request  to:  Commander,  U.S.  Army  Enlisted  Records  Center. 
ATTN:  PCRE-RF-I,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Ind.  46249.  Requests  not  containing 
the  full  SSN  or  written  signature  cannot  be  processed. 


Units  Get  New  Crests 


Patriot  Fielding  Delayed 

• Fielding  of  the  Patriot  Air  Defense  Missile  System  will  be  delayed  because  of 
various  shortfalls  found  during  recent  testing.  Weaknesses  found  in  the  system's 
phased  array  radar,  along  with  other  program  complications,  led  officials  to  extend 
the  original  operational  date  by  five  months.  Officials  expect  to  reach  operating 
stage  during  f^all  1984.  To  allow  for  such  setbacks  in  the  future,  the  Army  has 
replaced  its  original  calendar  .schedule  with  a “milestone  approach."  Officials 
had  feared  a time  .schedule  might  allow  too  little  time  for  designers  to  find  Haws 
— either  in  equipment  or  training  — to  correct  problems,  and  to  test  repairs. 
Under  the  new  program,  the  Patriot  will  be  fielded  only  after  the  Army  completes 
three  milestones.  The  first  requires  assurance  that  the  equipment  is  ready  to  support 
troop  training.  That  phase  is  expected  to  be  completed  this  fall.  The  second  step, 
which  will  signal  that  the  equipment  is  ready  for  operational  testing,  will  take 
place  after  soldiers  complete  16  weeks’  training  with  the  equipment,  and  after 
hardware  deficiencies  are  corrected  and  verified.  The  third  phase  will  involve 
evaluation  of  the  entire  sy.stem  — soldiers  plus  equipment.  Completion  is  sched- 
uled for  May  1984. 

Looking  for  the  Fitness  Manual? 

• In  the  August  What’s  New,  we  erroneously  listed  the  Army’s  new  Individual 
Handbook  on  Physical  Fitness  as  DA  Pamphlet  .503-18.  The  correct  number  is 
DA  Pam  3.50-18. 


Panama  Orders 

• Military  persons  traveling  TDY  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama  arc  required  to  carry 
a copy  of  their  TDY  orders,  along  with  the 
military  identification  card,  and  to  wear  ci- 
vilian clothes.  .Military  uniforms  may  not 
be  worn  outside  defense  sites  in  the  lepublK' 

Military  persons  arriving  in  Panama 
through  OmarTorrijos  International  .Airport 
must  wear  civilian  attire.  Persons  entenng 
Panama  must  have  the  following  statement 
in  English  and  Spanish  in  TDY  orders; 

"In  accordaiKC  with  paragraph  5 (.A) 
of  article  XVII  of  the  agreement  in  imple- 
mentation of  article  IN'  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  of  1977.  the  above  named  individual 
(s).  a memberts)  of  the  forces,  is  exempt 
from  customs  inspections  upon  entenng  or 
departing  from  the  Republic  of  Panama 
when  traveling  on  official  orders” 

("De  confomiidad  con  el  parrafo  (5) 
(A)  del  articuio  XVII  del  acuerdo  para  le 
ejecucion  del  articuio  IV  del  Tratado  del 
Canal  Dc  Panama  De  1977.  el  individuots) 
cuyo  nombre(s)  aparece  arriba.  miembro 
(s)  de  las  fuer/as,  esta  extento  dc  las  in- 
speccion  de  aduana  al  entrar  o salir  de  la 
Republic  de  Panama  cuando  viajo  bajo  or- 
denes  oficiales”) 

Reserve  to  Active 

• .A  new  program  under  the  Total  Foae 
policy,  which  combines  .Active  .Anm.  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserve,  offers  about 
40  active  duty  positions  to  Reserve  Com- 
(xment  captains  and  pmmotable  lirsi  lieu- 
tenants. The  program  seeks  to  expose  of- 
ficers to  the  .-Nctive  .Anny ’s  current  policies, 
tactics  and  equipiiK'nt  lliose  selected  wvHild 
pull  tours  stateside  and  overseas 

These  lours  last  three  years,  except 
for  unaccompanied  tours  in  Eimvpe.  which 
aa  two  years  Plans  call  to  expand  the  pa>- 
gram  to  include  positions  K>r  second  lieu- 
tenants through  majors  in  the  future 

Those  interested  should  apply 
through  command  channels  to  the  U ,S 
Army  Reserve  Components  IVrsonnel  and 
Administration  Center.  ,Si  Louis.  .Mo 
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(More  What's  New  on  page  2) 


Wrongful  Practice 

• Recent  investigations  revealed  that  some  insurance  agents  doing  business  on 
Army  installations  are  wrongfully  using  allotment  forms.  Possession  of  allotment 
forms  by  commercial  salesjjersons  is  prohibited  and  may  be  used  as  grounds  to 
have  an  agent’s  privileges  suspended.  Officials  say  some  salespersons  try  to 
process  allotment  forms  without  the  required  finance  office  controls,  and  often 
with  forged  signatures  or  unordered  amounts  of  insurance.  Soldiers  in  grade  E- 
3 or  below  caimot  buy  insurance  via  allotment  unless  DA  Form  2056  is  completed, 
they  are  counseled  and  a seven-day  waiting  period  is  allowed.  Some  agents  avoid 
this  process  by  submitting  filled-out  forms  via  unauthorized  channels. 

PCS  Alcohol  Limit 

• Soldiers  returning  from  overseas  should  check  out  the  rules  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages they’re  allowed  to  bring  home  duty  free  and  minus  internal-revenue  tax. 
Military  and  civilian  employees  of  the  U.S.  government  and  their  accompanying 
family  members  who  are  PCSing  to  the  United  States  are  allowed  duty-free  entry 
of  no  more  than  four  liters  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Three  of  the  liters  must  have 
been  made  in  the  United  States.  Family  members  must  be  21  years  old  to  claim 
the  exemption.  The  age  limit  does  not  apply  to  active  duty  military.  Alcoholic 
beverages  being  imported  must  not  be  in  violation  of  a state  law,  must  be  not 
intended  for  resale  and  must  be  for  personal  use  or  use  as  a gift.  Also,  these 
items  cannot  be  shipped  in  household  goods  or  unaccompanied  baggage. 


Christmas  Stamps 

• The  U.S.  Postal  Service  issued  these  two 
copyrighted  1983  Christmas  stamps  Oct.  28. 

One  stamp,  featuring  the  Madonna  and  Child 
painted  by  Raphael,  was  issued  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  other  was  issued  in  Santa 
Claus,  Ind.  First-day  cover  requests,  post- 
marked in  the  city  of  issue,  must  be  post- 
marked by  Nov.  27.  Customers  should  pur- 
chase stamps  at 

their  local  post  offices  and  affix  them  to  their  own 
envelopes.  Covers  bearing  customer-affixed  stamps 
will  be  given  preferential  service.  All  envelopes  must 
be  addressed  and  peelable  return  address  labels  are 
recommended.  Stamps  must  be  affixed  in  the  upper 
right  comer  of  envelopes.  Return  addresses  should 
be  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  envelopes,  at  least 
Vs  inch  up  from  the  bottom.  A filler  of  postal  card 
thickness  should  be  in  each  cover.  Send  requests  to: 
Customer  Affixed  Envelopes,  Postmaster,  Wa.shing- 
ton,  D.C.  20066-9991  (Raphael)  or  Santa  Claus,  Ind. 
47579-9991  (Santa  Claus). 


Fit  to  Win 

• The  Reserve  Components  have  joined 
their  active  duty  counterparts  in  imple- 
menting a physical  fitness  system  designed 
to  keep  the  Army  “fit  to  win.’’  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  have  begun  carrying  out  the 
system  developed  a year  earlier  by  the  Phys- 
ical Fitness  Center  at  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Ind.  The  all-inclusive  program  is  fit- 
ted to  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Under  the 
system,  Reserve  Components  are  required 
to  administer  the  three-event  Army  Physical 
Readiness  Test  during  annual  training. 

Officials  explain  that  since  a yearly 
fitness  testing  might  not  motivate  some  per- 
sons to  remain  fit,  RC  commanders  must 
provide  other  incentives.  Each  RC  unit 
should  assess  its  members’  progress  each 
quarter.  Also,  each  is  required  to  administer 
annual  weight  checks  for  all  members. 

Earring  Wear 

• Female  soldiers  are  now  authorized  to 
wear  earrings  on  an  optional  basis  with 
service,  dress  and  mess  uniforms.  The  ear- 
rings may  be  screw-on  or  post  type  and 
must  be  small  (not  to  exceed  6 millimeters 
or  'A  inch  in  diameter)  gold,  silver  or  pearl, 
unadorned,  and  spherical.  When  worn,  ear- 
rings must  fit  snugly  against  ear  and  will 
be  worn  as  a matched  pair  with  only  one 
earring  per  lobe.  They  may  not  be  worn 
with  field,  hospital  or  food  service  uniforms. 


Answer  to  the  Lighter  Side  (page  53) 


o n)q  t 
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DATELINE:  EXCELLENCE 


Compiled  by  Steve  Hara  T 

|l 

The  Year’s  Best  in  Europe  ] 

Pride  of  the  Marne  in  1983  are  Sp4  Paul  Tellez  Jr.,  123rd  Signal  Battalion  in  Wuerzburg,  Soldier  of  the | 
Year;  SSgt.  Ricky  D.  Woodard,  1st  Bn.,  30th  Infantry',  NCO  of  the  Year;  and  Sp4  Lesley  G.  Stewart,  3rd  FinaxKCi 
Co.,  Division  Support  Command  Soldier  of  the  Year.  Hats  off  to  these  3rd  Infantry  Division  troops.  ...  ^ 

Tops  in  the  Berlin  Brigade  are  Sp4  Kenneth  W.  Miller,  Soldier  of  the  Year;  Sgt.  Ronald  L.  Johnson,  fire  I 
team  leader  of  the  year;  SSgt.  Wade  C.  Wilson,  squad  leader  of  the  year;  SFC  James  Bums,  platoon  sergeant  of  j 
the  year;  and  2nd  Lt.  Jack  B.  Rogers,  junior  officer  of  the  year.  • 

Sp4  John  T.  Mauriala  is  Soldier  of  the  Year  at  the  Intelligence  and  Security  Command’s  field  station  in  i 
Augsburg.  . . . Sp4  Daniel  E.  Stough  and  SSgt.  Raymond  C.  Nunez  were  named  top  soldier  and  NCO  in  the  t 
Heilbronn  Military  Community.  Besides  appearing  before  a board,  this  year’s  competitors  in  Heilbronn  were  given  ? 
a map,  compass,  instructions,  and  told  to  find  five  stations  hidden  in  the  woods  — no  find,  no  win.  ...  | 

Capping  the  Top  Troop  Lists  for  the  Year 

Sp4  Bruce  D.  Townshend,  534th  MP  Co.,  Fort  Clayton,  Soldier  of  the  Year  for  the  193rd  Infantry  Brigade! 
in  Panama.  . . . Sp4  Henry  H.  Bailey  Jr.,  1st  Bn.,  503rd  Infantry,  and  Sgt.  Charles  E.  Finley,  garrison  Headquarters V 
and  Headquarters  Co.,  are  Soldier  and  NCO  of  the  Year,  respectively,  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  . . . P\t.  1 David! 
McMahon  of  the  Forces  Command  Flight  Detachment  is  Soldier  of  the  Year  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.  Top  NCO  is  I 
SSgt.  Richard  Harwell  of  the  29th  Engineers.  . . . NCO  of  the  Year  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  is  SSgt.  Manuel  Villarreal,  j 
2nd  Bn.,  18th  Field  Artillery.  ...  At  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  top  troops  are  Sp4  William  C.  Roberson.  2nd  Bn.' 
(Rangers),  75th  Infantry,  and  SSgt.  Guy  M.  Taylor,  9th  Signal  Bn.  ...  At  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  this  year’s  winners 
are  Sp4  Robert  E.  White  of  the  Army  Communications  Command’s  air  traffic  control  company,  and  Sp5  Charles 
A.  Pryde,  123rd  Ordnance  Detachment,  46th  Engineer  Bn.  . . . Sp4  Michael  R.  McKinney,  73rd  Transportation! 
Co.,  and  Sgt.  Sandra  V.  Petrochko,  Transportation  School  Bde.,  are  the  year’s  best  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Aloha  Oe,  Hawaii  Calls 

Lt.  Col.  Madison  W.  Patrick,  chief  of  the  emergency  room  at  the  Schofield  Barracks  health  clinic,  is  the 
Honolulu-Pacific  Area’s  military  officer  of  the  year.  Among  other  things,  Patrick  works  one  month  a year  at  his 
own  expense  as  a volunteer  physician  and  missionary  at  orphanages  and  villages  in  India,  Thailand,  Nepal.  Sri 
Lanka  and  Kashmir. 

Paul  Tomiyasu  of  Tripler  Army  Medical  Center  recently  received  the  Exceptional  Community  Serx  ice  .Aw  ard 
from  the  Honolulu-Pacific  Federal  Executive  Board.  . . . Marge  Oelrich  of  the  Schofield  Barracks  education  center 
was  named  Counselor  of  the  Year  by  the  Hawaii  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association. 


“I  thought,  ‘This  is  crazy!  That  guy’s  going  to  jump!’  ” 

Sgt.  Hugh  Wiley  and  Cpl.  Derwin  Cutshall,  504th  MP  Bn.,  were  crossing  San  Francisco’s  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  when  they  saw  a taxi  pull  over  in  the  northbound  lane.  A man  jumped  out  and  bolted  the  railing.  When 
the  two  MPs  and  a state  highway  patrolman  got  to  the  scene,  they  found  the  man  sitting  on  a catwalk. 

“He  threw  his  wallet  and  checkbook  over  the  side  and  began  leaning  out  over  the  water.’’  Wiley  said.  He 
realized  the  man  was  serious. 

The  highway  patrolman  distracted  the  man,  offering  him  a cigarette  and  then  grabbing  the  would-be  jumper’s 
outstretched  arm.  Wiley  and  Cutshall  jumped  the  rail,  220  feet  above  the  water,  and  pinned  the  struggling  man 
until  others  could  pull  all  three  to  safety. 

Wiley’s  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco’s  Soldier  of  the  Year. 


Lead,  Follow  or  Get  Out  of  the  Way 

Jacqueline  Kirksey  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  got  involved,  while  others  stcxxl  around  gawking.  Someone  tried  to 
stop  her,  but  she  saved  the  life  of  15-month-old  Steven  Raymond  in  a crowded  department  store  anyway. 

The  kid  had  stopped  breathing.  Panic.  A man  slapped  him  on  the  back  and  shook  him  upside  down.  Another 
wouldn’t  let  Kirksey  u.se  cardiopulmonary  rcsu.scitation  — until  the  boy’s  mother  interceded.  Kirksey  ux>k  charge 
and  had  the  kid  breathing  — and  squalling  — in  a few  minutes.  Why  Steven  stopped  breathing  is  a mystery. 

Kirksey  separated  trom  active  duty  last  year  after  live  years’  service  and  is  a private  first  class  in  the  Army 
Reserve’s  915th  Transportation  Co.,  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
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Veterans  are 
special.  They 
have  served 
their  country 
honorably  — 
and  are  still 
proud  to  show 
it.  Some  savor 
the  moment  to 
return  to  the 
uniform  they 
have  worn  with 
distinction.  Oth- 
ers wear  the 
uniform  of  their 
veterans  organi- 
zations. Veter- 
ans Day  is  a 
day  for  all  vet- 
erans. Veterans 
groups  have 
something  for 
all  who  have 
served  their 
country  well. 

See  page  48. 
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Washington  (D.C.)  Cathedral  has  the 
colorful  richness  two  Army  hobbyists  seek 
in  their  work.  They  talk  about  their 
techniques  on  page  38. 
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Special  Operations  Offers  New  Specialties 


• Several  efforts  arc  currently  under  way  to  identify  and  select 
qualified  soldiers  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  a special  op- 
erations specialty.  These  specialties  arc  for  commissioned,  non- 
commissioned and  warrant  officers. 

The  enlisted  specialties  form  Career  Management  Field 
18.  The  MOSs  in  this  new  CMF  are  18B  (weapons  sergeant), 
18C  (engineer  sergeant),  18D  (medical  sergeant),  18E  (com- 
munications sergeant),  I8F  (intelligence  sergeant)  and  18Z 
(senior  sergeant).  The  initial-fill  feeder  MOSs  for  CMF  18 
include  IIB,  IIC,  12B,  12Z,  ()5B.  05C,  31V,  and  91B.  While 
the  initial  action  is  almost  complete,  there  are  still  ways  for 
interested,  qualified  enlisted  soldiers  to  obtain  a CMF  18  MOS. 

If  you  pos.sess  one  of  the  feeder  MOSs  and  would  like 
Special  Forces  training,  check  Army  Regulation  614-200. 
Chapter  6,  for  the  initial  qualifications.  If  you  think  you  qualify, 
contact  the  SF  Procurement  Office  by  writing  to  Headquarters, 
1st  SOCOM.  ATTN;  AFVS-AG-PP.  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.  28307. 
Or  call  AUTOVON  236-1818. 

A re-enlistment  option  change  now  makes  it  possible 
for  soldiers  E-6  and  below  in  non-feeder  MOSs  to  receive  the 
necessary  training.  The  Bonus  Extension  and  Retraining  pro- 
gram was  recently  expanded  to  include  extension  opportunity 
for  soldiers  desiring  SF  training  and  service  in  MOS  llB,  IIC. 
12B,  91 B and  31V.  The  BEAR  program  allows  qualified  sol- 
diers to  extend  their  current  enlistment  in  order  to  qualify  for 
payment  of  a Selective  Re-enlistmcnt  Bonus  by  completing 
MOS  and  skill-unique  training  prior  to  re-enlistment. 

Some  of  the  prerequisites  for  participation  are: 

— Score  a minimum  of  206  points  on  the  Army  Physical 
Readiness  Test,  with  no  less  than  60  points  in  each  event,  based 


on  the  point  scale  for  the  age  griHip  17-25.  rcgardlc'^  of  the 
applicant's  age. 

— Minimum  of  110  GT  in  addition  to  being  qualified 
for  the  service  schind  selected. 

— Be  airborne  qualified  or  solunteer  for  airKMTK*  training 

Detailed  information  on  the  SF  BE.AR  program  ma>  be 
obtained  from  retention  NCOs. 

Another  specialty  is  the  new  Special  Operations  Tech- 
nician Warrant  Officer.  .MOS  180A.  The  Army  will  recruit  .50 
to  75  per  year  until  250  are  aboard. 

Some  of  the  qualifications  for  entry  into  this  warrant 
officer  program  include  having  a minimum  of  four  years'  spe- 
cial operations  experience  and  more  than  six  years’  tiMal  active 
service.  You  must  be  male.  E-6  or  above,  and  have  one  of  the 
CMF  18  feeder  MOSs  or  have  had  the  MOS  convened  to  a 
CMF  18  MOS.  E-6s  will  be  accessed  at  the  W-1  level,  while 
E-7s  and  above  w ill  be  accessed  at  the  \5  -2  level.  The  complete 
list  of  qualifications  and  the  application  paveedunrs  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting  local  military  personnel  offices. 

Commissioned  officers  who  will  be  m the  special  op- 
erations career  field  will  receive  the  new  specialty  code  18  The 
first  836  officers,  mostly  captains,  are  scheduled  to  be  picked 
by  a .MILPERCEN  board  next  summer.  No  lieutenants  will 
receive  the  new  specialty  axle  because  they  anr  being  replaced 
by  warrant  officers. 

Officers  of  any  branch  may  apply . The  volunteer  officers 
must  be  male,  airborne  qualified,  and  have  basic  branch  ex- 
perience. Ranger  qualification  is  desired  but  not  mandatory 

For  further  information,  interested  officers  should  call 
AUTO\'()N  221-02.30  or  commercial  t202)  3254)2.30 


DOD  Drunk-Driving  Crackdown 

• Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  recently  signed  a new  policy 
directive  on  drunk  and  drugged  driving  by  Defense  Department  personnel.  Now. 
military  or  civilian  personnel  who  arc  arrested  for  drunk  driving,  or  who  refuse 
a blood-alcohol  test,  face  a one-year  suspension  of  their  post  driving  privileges. 
The  policy  also  directs  DOD  agencies  to  establish  safety  programs,  to  ensure 
that  their  personnel  are  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  intoxicated  driving.  It  also 
spells  out  procedures  for  notifying  licensing  authorities  in  the  state  in  which  the 
person  is  licensed  to  drive  and  the  state  in  which  the  person  is  attached. 

"Today,  drunk  driving  represents  the  greatest  threat  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  military  families."  Weinberger  said.  "Last  year,  nearly  8.50  active 
duty  personnel  were  killed  in  motor  vehicle  accidents.  . . . More  than  half  in- 
volved a drunk  or  dmggcd  driver." 


• .-\  new  tactical  radio  system,  the  Single 
Channel  Ground  and  .-\irbi'me  Radio  Sub- 
system. will  be  fielded  sixm.  according  to 
officials  at  the  I'.S  .-\niiy  Communicationv 
and  Electronics  Command.  Fort  Mon- 
mouth. N J 

The  radio  is  designed  as  a jam-re- 
sistant  and  secure  means  of  tactical  com- 
munications It  eventually  will  repl.ice  the 
combat  radios  currently  used  Amiywidc 
I'he  system  either  will  lx*  |xvriable  or  ve 
hide  mounted,  .iiul  will  give  the  Army  a 
reliable,  easily  maintaiiK'd  t.ictical  r.idio  for 
field  o|X'rations 
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Aviation  Branch  Insignia,  Colors 

• The  Army  chief  of  staff  has  approved  the 
colors  and  insignia  selected  for  the  Army’s 
new  aviation  branch.  According  to  Army 
personnel  officials,  the  “crossed  wings  and 
prop”  insignia  symbolizes  Army  aviation 
from  its  beginning.  The  aviation  symbol 
will  be  used  for  both  officer  and  enlisted 
members.  Officer  insignia  will  be  a silver 
propeller  between  two  gold  wings  that  spread 
l'/»  inches.  Enlisted  soldiers  will  wear  the 
same  insignia,  except  that  it  will  be  cen- 
tered on  a one-inch  gold  disc. 

The  new  branch  insignia  should  be 
available  in  post  exchanges  in  about  a year 
and  in  the  Army  supply  system  about  six 
months  later,  according  to  officials. 

Colors  for  the  new  branch  are  ul- 
tramarine blue  and  golden  orange.  Officials 
say  the  colors  will  be  used  for  flags  and 
guidons  of  Army  aviation  units. 


Computer  System  Saves  Time 

• A new  system  designed  to  further  automate  military  pay  transactions  is  now 
operating  at  some  finance  offices  in  the  United  States.  More  than  80  new  sites 
are  scheduled  for  hookup  by  mid- 1984.  The  JUMPS-Army  Automated  Coding 
System,  or  JACS,  is  a minicomputer  system  that  eliminates  having  to  manually 
enter  and  process  changes  to  a soldier’s  master  pay  records  at  the  Army  Finance 
and  Accounting  Center.  Field  tests  showed  JACS  helped  to  reduce  errors  and  also 
gave  soldiers  up  to  eight  extra  days  to  submit  pay  changes. 

Finance  Issuing  Travelers  Checks 

• Selected  finance  and  accounting  offices  are  issuing  travelers  checks  as  part  of 
a test.  The  FAOs  will  issue  more  than  $6  million  worth  of  travelers  checks  during 
the  six-month  test,  which  .started  in  November. 

The  test  is  to  determine  how  the  issuing  of  travelers  checks  impacts  on 
the  workload  of  the  FAOs  and  to  evaluate  the  contractors’  performance  and  the 
negotiability  of  their  brands.  Travelers  checks  are  issued  for  all  types  of  payments 
except  trainee  pay  and  commercial  accounts,  at  no  cost  to  soldiers  or  Department 
of  the  Army  civilians.  A payment  voucher  is  needed  to  receive  the  checks,  so 
soldiers  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  them  in  exchange  for  cash. 

Several  companies  that  make  travelers  checks  are  involved.  If  the  test 
proves  succe.ssful,  an  Armywide  contract  will  be  competitively  bid  for  a single 
supplier  of  travelers  checks. 


Technical  Experts 

• WANTED:  Soldiers  to  become  the  Ar- 
my’s technical  experts.  Applicants  must  be 
highly  motivated,  technically  proficient  and 
in  good  physical  shape.  Jobs  offer  increased 
pay  and  higher  rank  with  promotion  po- 
tential. 

The  Army  wants  qualified  .soldiers 
to  be  warrant  officers.  They  are  technical 
experts  and  .serve  in  the  same  career  field 
throughout  their  military  career.  Through 
assignments  and  technical  training,  they  de- 
velop expertise  unavailable  anywhere  else 
in  the  Army’s  officer  corps. 

A recent  change  to  Army  Regula- 
tion 135-100  may  make  the  program  more 
attractive  to  some  senior  NCOs.  The  change 
allows  for  the  appointment  of  E-7s  and 
above  directly  to  grade  W-2  provided  they 
accept  a six-year  initial  obligation. 

The  FY  84  program  is  under  way. 
You  should  consider  applying  for  warrant 
officer  if  you  are  in  one  of  the  following 
Career  Management  Fields:  II  (with  the 
Special  Forces  indicator  of  "S”),  12,  13, 
18,  29,  31,  33,  63,  64,  67,  71,  74,  75,  76, 
94,  95,  96,  98. 

You  can  find  a complete  listing  of 
warrant  officer  MOSs,  prerequisites,  and 
how  to  apply  in  DA  Circular  601-83-2  and 
AR  135-100. 

For  more  infomiation,  contact  your 
military  personnel  office  or  write:  Com- 
mander, U.S.  Army  Military  Personnel 
Center,  ATTN:  DAPC-OPP-PW,  200  Sto- 
vall St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22332. 

New  Film  Available 

• A new  Department  of  Energy  fuel  con- 
servation film  is  available  to  Army  audi- 
ences. The  16mm  film  is  titled  "Running 
on  Empty.”  The  17-minute  program  pro- 
vides tips  for  fuel  conservation  for  military 
and  civilian  drivers  and  fleet  managers. 
“Running  on  Empty”  can  be  borrowed  free 
from  Reynolds  Electrical  and  Engineering 
Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  14440,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89114. 
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BAYONET  BLESSING 

I was  dismayed  to  hear  of  the 
opposition,  especially  from  my  chaplain 
colleagues,  to  the  resumption  of  bayo- 
net training. 

These  critics  remind  me  of  a 
MASH  program  where  Hawkeye  treated 
a pilot  who,  from  the  safety  of  distance, 
thought  war  was  OK.  Hawkeye  forced 
him  to  see  the  results  of  his  actions,  the 
real  injuries  of  war,  and  awoke  him  to 
the  horrible  reality  of  war. 

Of  course,  war  is  ugly.  I would  be 
delighted  if  I were  out  of  a job  because 
the  Army  was  no  longer  needed,  but  the 
fact  is  that  war  is  not  always  conducted 
at  ranges  of  three  kilometers  and  farther. 

Our  soldiers  must  be  prepared 
for  one-on-one  combat,  and  this  part  of 
their  training,  besides  being  important, 
fires  them  up.  It  gives  them  a sense  of 
kinship  with  their  predecessors  — and 
their  fathers.  It  is,  emotionally,  a proxi- 
mate preparation  for  that  gut-wrenching 
moment  when  they  realize  they  ended 
another's  life. 

Finally,  in  three  months  of  bay- 
onet training,  no  soldier  has  come  to  me 
with  problems  associated  with  it. 

Ch.  (Capt.)  Henry  P.  Roberson 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

GOOD  COPY 

I want  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
SOLDIERS  for  a job  well  done.  The  story 
“The  Best  Little  Storehouse  in  Texas, 
Virginia,  Kentucky  . . ."  in  your  August 
1983  issue  of  SOLDIERS  gives  one  of 
the  most  balanced  and  comprehensive 
descriptions  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  I've  seen  in  print.  As 
one  who  has  told  the  AAFES  story  often, 
I assure  you  that  your  article  does  it  well. 
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Faith  Faircloth  painted  a fine  pic- 
ture of  the  unique  characteristics  of 
AAFES,  the  special  restrictions  under 
which  we  operate,  what  we  do  for  our 
customers,  and  how  we  accomplish  our 
mission.  I am  proud  to  have  contributed 
to  the  article. 

E.  E.  Sanders 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Sanders  is  the  chief  of  the  Capitol  Ex- 
change Region,  AAFES. 


LONG  TOUR  RIBBON 

In  your  August  1983  issue  there 
is  a very  nice  picture  of  awards  and 
decorations. 

We  now  have  a new  ribbon,  the 
Overseas  Seivice  Ribbon,  about  which 
I have  question. 

I'm  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  sev- 


eral of  the  men  would  like  to  know  if  they 
can  wear  the  nbbon  for  overseas  serv- 
ice that  was  not  a long-term  tour  but 
ranged  from  one  week  up  to  three 
months.  Some  men  have  been  to  sev- 
eral overseas  countnes  on  this  type  of 
duty. 

The  regulation  didn  t seem  very 
clear  on  this,  at  least  the  portion  we  re- 
ceived wasn't. 

Any  information  you  can  give  me 
on  this  would  help  very  much. 

1st  Sgt.  David  H.  Gnffiths 

Brevard.  N.C. 

Sorry,  Top.  A check  with  Awards 
Branch.  MILPERCEN,  indicates  that  to 
wear  the  OSR  the  soldier  must  com- 
plete a normal  overseas  tour  in  accord- 
ance with  Army  Regulation  614-30.  The 
temporary  duty  your  letter  relates  does 
not  qualify. 

SERVICE  MEDAL  MIX-UP 

As  an  avid  reader  of  your  publi- 
cation, I was  extremely  pleased  to  see 
an  article  showing  a comprehensive 
chart  of  proper  ribbon  wear  and  order 
of  precedence.  As  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  awards  and  decorations  program. 

I feel  every  soldier  should  know  how  to 
wear  his  medals  correctly. 

I would,  however,  like  to  point  out 
one  discrepancy.  Your  chart  only  shows 
the  United  Nations  Medal,  it  does  not 
show  the  United  Nations  Service  Medal 
There  is  a big  difference.  The  U N Medal 
was  awarded  for  tours  of  duty  as  a U N 
Observation  Group  member.  To  date, 
only  four  United  Nations  actions  have 
been  awarded  the  medal.  It  would  in  fact 
be  rare  to  see  someone  weanng  this 
medal  since  most  observation  groufjs 
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were  small  in  number  of  personnel  as- 
signed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.N. 
Service  Medal  was  awarded  to  all  per- 
sonnel who  qualified  for  the  Korean 
Service  Medal.  It  was  established  by  the 
United  Nations  specifically  for  Korean 
service  and  no  other  service.  Since  a 
number  of  Korean  War  veterans  are  still 
in  the  armed  forces,  it  would  not  be  un- 
common to  see  this  medal  worn.  On  the 
chart,  it’s  order  of  precedence  would  be 
as  follows:  Wear  after  the  Overseas 
Service  Ribbon  and  before  the  U.N. 
Medal.  My  reference  for  this  is  Army 
Regulation  672-5-1,  para  4-33. 

Note:  The  U.N.  Service  Medal  is 
multi-striped  blue  and  white  ribbon.  The 
medal  name  will  also  fool  you.  Note  the 
absence  of  “service”  in  the  U.N.  Medal 
name. 

Thank  you  for  a good  magazine. 

SSgt.  James  D.  Busch 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A number  of  soldiers  wrote  us  about 
the  oversight.  Yours  was  the  best.  Thank 
you  for  the  comment. 

JUMP  AGAIN 

With  respect  to  your  May  1983 
article  on  Fort  Benning’s  jump  school 
and  the  letter  in  the  September  issue 
mentioning  the  jump  school  the  7th 
Special  Forces  Group  runs  in  Panama, 
I must  point  out  that  there  is  also  a fine 
airborne  school  run  by  the  airborne  de- 
partment at  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

As  a company  commander  with 
the  11th  SFG  (who  graduated  from  the 
airborne  school  at  Fort  Penning  while 
with  the  101st  Airborne  in  1967),  I have 
had  10  members  of  my  company  grad- 


uate from  the  jump  school  at  Fort  Lee 
this  year.  They  returned  well  trained  and 
highly  motivated. 

Capt.  Dean  K.  Phillips 
Alexandria,  Va. 


FLAGGED  DOWN 

I am  writing  this  letter  in  refer- 
ence to  your  August  1983  story  on  Cas- 
sady,  the  cartoonist.  While  driving  from 
Grafenwoehr  to  Helstedt,  West  Ger- 
many, in  our  MP  M-151  jeep,  my  partner 
and  I were  stopped  in  a Parkplatz  taking 
a break  and  stretching  our  legs. 

Our  vehicle  was  spit-shined  and 
complete  with  two  small  American  flags 
attached  to  either  side  of  the  vehicle. 
We  were  approached  by  a man  in  civil- 
ian clothes  who  explained  he  was  giving 
a lecture  on  America  and  American  sol- 
diers to  a group  of  Germans,  and  he 
needed  some  flags  to  go  along  with  his 


exhibit.  We  hated  to  part  with  our  flags, 
but  in  return  we  received  two  original 
drawings  that  he  autographed  on  the 
spot. 

This  man  turned  out  to  be  none 
other  than  Lt.  Col.  John  R.  Cassady.  I 
have  framed  the  drawings  and  now  I 
think  I made  a great  trade.  I enjoy  your 
publication  and  I hope  Lt.  Col.  Cassady 
put  our  flags  to  good  use. 

Sp4  Richard  R.  McKinley 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Knowing  the  multitalented  Lt.  Col.  Cas- 
sady, we’re  sure  he  did. 

BIG  BACK  BUCKS 

Part  of  my  job  as  a legal  clerk  at 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.,  is  to  collect 
monies  owed  the  government. 

Many  of  our  soldiers,  their  de- 
pendents, and  retirees  are  not  familiar 
with  the  Federal  Medical  Recovery  Act 
(which  allows  the  government  to  collect 
money)  and  because  of  this,  the  gov- 
ernment loses  a lot  of  money.  This  af- 
fects the  national  debt  and  our  taxes. 

I would  like  to  see  an  article  pub- 
lished on  the  Federal  Medical  Recovery 
Act  (Title  42,  United  States  Code,  S2651  - 
53). 

SFC  Larry  T.  Welch 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

Thanks  for  the  tip.  You'll  be  hearing  from 
us. 

SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  Invite 
readers'  views.  Stay  under  1 50  words  — a postcard  will 
do  — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  It  you  desire  and  may  condense 
views  because  of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer 
every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  views.  Send  your 
letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Al- 
exandria, Va.  22314. 
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( EVERY  year  about  a thousand  soldiers 
are  robbed  on  post.  Nine  out  of  10 
times,  the  robber  is  a fellow  soldier. 

, The  robbers  do  more  than  just  harm  the 
^ individual  soldier.  These  criminals  in 
^ uniform  erode  the  trust  between  sol- 
T diers  that  an  army  must  have  to  fight 
and  win. 

It’s  not  just  the  criminal  who 
hurts  the  Army.  The  victim,  by  being 
f in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time, 
stokes  the  fires  of  greed  in  the  robber. 

Crime  breeds  crime.  A soldier 
who  has  pulled  off  a robbery  will  strike 
again.  A soldier  who  has  found  that 
hurting  his  victims  works  will  use  vio- 
lence again.  On  the  plus  side,  on-post 
robberies  are  down  by  more  than  a third 


from  1,329  in  1980  to  873  in  1982. 
MPs  and  Criminal  Investigation  Com- 
mand agents  solve  nearly  half  of  them. 

“I  don’t  know  why  soldiers  steal 
off  each  other,”  said  Buford  Brown,  a 
retired  command  sergeant  major  who 
spent  30  years  as  an  MP.  “They  don’t 
do  it  in  combat.” 

Brown  works  full  time  as  a vol- 
unteer coordinating  a one-year  pilot 
project  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  There j a 
dozen  volunteers  work  exclusively  in 
crime  prevention  — one  in  a series  of 
programs  that  has  cut  Army  crime  rates. 
Meanwhile,  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  the 
crime  prevention  section  has  started  18 
separate  programs  since  May  1982. 

Local  provost  marshals  decide 


which  programs  will  best  combat  crime. 
Crime  prevention  can  be  divided  into 
two  bro^  areas:  analysis  and  education. 

Analysis  of  crimes  shows  when, 
where  and  how  criminals  strike.  This 
information  helps  military  police  to 
concentrate  their  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts. It  can  show  the  post  engineers 
where  to  improve  lighting,  close  off 
dange^us  shortcuts  with  fences  and  cut 
down  bushes  that  hide  robbers. 

“We  look  at  all  aspects  of  the 
crime:  time,  date  and  place,”  Brown 
said.  “Using  this  information,  we  try 
to  forecast  and  identify  prime  crime 
areas.” 

The  Military  Police  Operations 
Agency  has  spot-checked  crime  reports 
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Robbers  use  superior  firepower  to  gain  an  advantage  over  their  victims.  Military  police 
advise  cooperating  when  you're  looking  down  the  business  end  of  a revolver. 


from  Army  posts  worldwide.  The 
agency,  located  in  Falls  Church.  Va.. 
has  made  these  findings; 

• On-post  robbers  usually  at- 
tack junior  enlisted  men.  Robbers  strike 
mostly  at  night  around  clubs  and  rec- 
reational facilities,  in  or  near  barracks, 
and  on  routes  between  these  areas. 

• Robbers  prefer  to  attack  a 
soldier  who  has  been  drinking. 

• Nine  out  of  10  times,  rob- 
bers select  victims  who  are  walking 
alone. 

• Robbers  usually  work  in 
groups  of  two  or  more.  One  out  of  three 
robbers  carries  a weapon,  and  the 
weapon  most  often  used  is  a gun. 

From  the  robber’s  point  of  view, 
the  best  site  for  a robbery  looks  like 
this: 

► It’s  on  a route  used  by  sol- 
diers to  return  to  their  barracks  at  night. 

► Enough  soldiers  use  it  to  let 
the  robber  pick  and  choose  his  victim. 
But  not  so  many  soldiers  use  it  that  a 
witness  is  likely  to  appear. 

► Bushes  or  buildings  and  poor 
lighting  hide  the  robber  and  his  lookout. 

► The  area  has  easy  access  so 
the  robber  can  make  a quick  getaway 
on  foot. 

Education  follows  analysis. 
Passing  information  to  potential  vic- 
tims can  teach  them  steps  to  thwart  rob- 
bers and  other  criminals.  Education 
makes  you  and  other  soldiers  part  of 
the  anti-crime  effort. 

Knowing  how  robbers  act  and 
think,  and  taking  some  common-sense 
steps  will  sharply  reduce  the  odds  that 
you’ll  become  a robbery  victim.  There 
will  always  be  crime,  but  robbery  is  a 
crime  of  opportunity.  By  avoiding  the 
wrong  places  and  wrong  times,  you  can 
avoid  setting  yourself  up  to  be  robbed. 

Robbers  like  to  take  the  victim 
by  surprise.  They  prefer  to  work  in 
groups  and  prey  on  the  lone  soldier. 
Traveling  with  one  or  more  friends  will 
provide  some  protection. 

Robbers  view  the  drunk  as  easy 
prey.  Too  much  alcohol  dims  percep- 
tion and  slows  reaction.  Some  victims 
have  been  so  drunk  they  didn’t  realize 
they  were  robbed  until  they  woke  up 
in  a ditch  without  a wallet  and  with  a 
lump  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

Stick  to  well-lighted  streets. 
Avoid  shortcuts  through  woods  or  back 
alleys.  Use  bu.ses  or  taxis  when  they 


are  available.  Don’t  accept  rides  from 
strangers.  A favorite  ploy  of  robbers  is 
to  offer  a drunk  soldier  a ride  back  to 
the  barracks. 

Lock  your  car  when  you  leave 
it.  Robbers  can  hide  in  the  back  seat 
of  an  unlocked  car. 

Robbers  who  are  soldiers  will 
hang  out  at  the  same  places  you  do. 
There’s  no  w'ay  to  tell  who  will  rob. 
Robbers  come  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Military  investigators  say  some  robbers 
have  been  mixlcl  soldiers  on  duty,  while 
others  have  been  problem  soldiers  from 
the  start. 

Robbers  stake  out  automatic 
bank  teller  machines.  IXm’t  invite  them 
by  withdrawing  $3(K)  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  when  you’re  all  alone. 


Don’t  advertise  that  you’re  car- 
rying a large  sum  of  money.  Travelers’ 
cheeks  are  a safer  way  to  carry  a large 
sum  if  you  must  carry  it. 

Better  still,  don’t  carry  more 
money  than  you  can  aft'ord  to  lose  Ha\e 
the  Anny  depitsit  your  pay  directly  into 
a cheeking  account.  Fewer  than  half  the 
Amiy’s  junior  enlisted  soldiers  select 
this  option.  If  you  don’t  know  how  to 
use  a checking  account  or  balance  your 
cheekbiHik.  ask  your  sergeant  for  help. 
If  the  Amiy  keeps  you  on  the  mo\e. 
ask  your  paa'nts  or  a friend  to  mail  you 
the  fonns  needed  to  o{vn  a checking 
account  in  your  hometown. 

■After  a a^bbery . you  may  be 
able  to  live  with  a $20  or  S.^O  loss.  But 
you  could  be  in  for  several  weeks’  gnef 
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'S  and  civilian  employees  made  up  less  than  1 percent  of  the 
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as  you  try  to  replace  missing  docu- 
ments and  keys.  It’s  bad  enough  re- 
placing driver’s  licenses,  credit  cards 
and  membership  identifications  when 
you’re  home.  It’s  doubly  difficult  when 
you’re  a thousand  miles  or  an  ocean 
away. 

Don’t  take  unneeded  keys  when 
you  go  out  at  night.  Robbers  will  take 
your  keys  too.  Losing  your  office  keys 
will  inconvenience  your  whole  outfit. 
Locks  will  have  to  be  changed  and  new 
keys  issued  because  the  robber  could 
use  your  keys  and  information  from 
your  wallet  to  rip  off  your  belongings 
or  government  property. 

If  you  do  get  robbed,  cooper- 
ate. Robbers  have  some  of  the  nastiest, 
most  unstable  personalities  going. 
Many  won’t  hesitate  to  shoot  or  knife 
you.  A robbery  is  not  the  time  to  prac- 
tice your  hand-to-hand  combat.  Leave 
the  Hollywood  theatrics  to  the  movies 
where  they  fire  blanks.  You  may  think 
you’re  bigger  and  tougher  than  the  rob- 
ber, but  the  robber  often  has  an  ac- 
complice or  two  hiding  nearby. 

During  a robbery,  try  to  keep 
your  wits  about  you  and  be  observant. 
The  key  to  catching  and  convicting  a 
robber  is  a good  ID.  Look  for  wit- 
nesses. Look  for  license  plates  on  a 
getaway  car.  Try  to  remember  the  exact 
words  the  robber  used. 

Do  report  the  crime.  The  odds 
are  you  aren’t  the  robber’s  first  victim. 
Your  report  may  have  enough  details 
to  fill  in  the  holes  and  catch  a robber 
who’s  operating  on  post. 

A robber  tends  to  keep  on  using 
a successful  technique.  Each  robbery 
reinforces  that  behavior  and  makes  it 
more  likely  that  he  will  rob  again.  If 
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you  resist  and  lose,  which  is  most  likely, 
then  you  reinforce  his  violent  behavior. 
You  make  it  likely  the  robber  will  hurt 
his  next  victim. 

Investigators  study  a robber’s 
assignment  record  once  he  is  caught. 
Sometimes  a robber’s  method  matches 
crimes  committed  at  previous  assign- 
ments, and  those  crimes  become 
“solved.” 

If  a soldier  is  suspected  of  com- 
mitting robberies,  investigators  can  pass 
this  information  to  that  soldier’s  new 
post.  If  crimes  matching  those  com- 
mitted at  the  old  post  start  happening 
at  the  new  post,  police  can  pinpoint 
their  enforcement  and  catch  the  robber. 
Such  steps  help  in  the  Army’s  war 
against  crime. 

Soldiers  are  winning  the  war  at 
Fort  Hood.  In  one  year  the  post  slashed 
crimes  of  violence  60  percent  and 
crimes  against  property  26  percent.  Fort 
Hood  used  to  have  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  heading  up  any  list  of  crime 
statistics  put  out  by  Forces  Command. 
Now  Fort  Hood  sits  at  the  bottom.  The 
post  even  bucked  last  year’s  statewide 
climb  in  crime  rates. 

The  National  Crime  Prevention 
Coalition  named  Fort  Hood’s  crime 
prevention  program  tops  in  the  nation 
for  1 982.  The  fort  competed  against 
600  civilian  and  military  communities 
with  populations  greater  than  50,000. 
The  coalition  also  gave  the  Army  its 
award  for  the  best  crime  prevention 
program  among  federal  agencies. 

“The  community  and  the  po- 
lice are  responsible  for  crime  preven- 
tion,” says  1st  Lt.  Angela  Squiers,  who 
heads  Fort  Hood’s  10-member  crime 
prevention  section.  “Crime  prevention 


Types  of  Robberies 


(Source:  Military  Police  Operations  Agency) 


is  turning  on  your  outside  lights  at  night 
and  locking  up  your  bicycle.  It’s  the 
basic  things  that  a community  does  that 
a cop  can’t  do. 

“The  reason  we’re  winning  the 
war  has  been  the  community’s  involve- 
ment with  the  military  police.  It  hasn’t 
been  a total  MP  program.  If  we  tried 
to  do  it  all  ourselves.  Fort  Hood  would 
be  like  every  other  place  in  the  world. 
We  couldn’t  control  the  crime  rate.  It’s 
had  to  be  an  individual  and  community 
effort. 

“We’re  not  talking  about  them 
going  out  there  and  enforcing  the  law. 
We’re  not  talking  about  patrolling. 
We’re  talking  about  common-sense 
things  they  can  do  with  little  or  no  ef- 
fort; Let  us  mark  their  personal  prop- 
erty and  inventory  their  homes.  It’s  not 
walking  alone  at  night  in  dark  places, 
not  carrying  $300  cash,  not  going  to 
an  instant  bank  teller  at  3 o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

Former  MP  Brown  notices  the 
same  thing  at  Fort  Gordon.  “With  the 
crime  prevention  program,  soldiers  who 
could  be  victims  are  now  being  help- 
ers,” she  said. 

Crime  prevention  draws  on  all 
segments  of  the  Army  community  to 
reduce  easy  picking  for  robbers.  When 
soldiers  and  their  families  look  out  for 
each  other,  crime  goes  down.  When 
soldiers  stop  creating  opportunities  for 
crooks,  crime  goes  down.  When  the 
Army  analyzes  the  bad  guys  and  ap- 
plies force  where  they’re  likely  to  strike, 
crime  goes  down.  When  the  Army  trains 
its  soldiers  about  the  threat  they  face, 
and  mixes  in  good  leadership  and  en- 
thusiasm, it  can  win  the  war  against 
crime.  □ 
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iiri^anta  Claus 


Maj.  Keith  P.  Schneider 


cs.  Virginia,  there  really  is  a 
Santa  Claus.  Make  that  Mrs. 
Santa  Claus  if  you’re  at  Fort 
Riley.  Kan.  Since  September 
she  has  been  working  feverishly  getting 
ready  for  the  big  day.  She  and  a large 
staff  of  volunteers  have  been  busy  col- 
lecting, fixing  and  wrapping  toys.  Their 
efforts  will  bring  smiles  to  the  faces  of 
many  children  on  Christmas  eve.  Last 
year  they  provided  toys  to  approxi- 
mately 36()  children  from  220  families. 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus,  alias  Mar- 
garet Colbert,  is  a clerk  at  the  post’s 
Custer  Hill  golf  course.  But  she  could 
easily  be  a professional  efficiency  ex- 
pert as  well.  In  addition  to  her  full-time 
regular  job,  she  has  managed  to  raise 
her  four  children  and  remain  heavily 
involved  in  various  volunteer  projects 
throughout  the  year.  In  April  1984  she 
will  celebrate  her  12th  anniversary  as 
an  Army  Community  Service  volunteer. 

“ACS  is  where  I began  my  vol- 
unteer work,”  Colbert  said.  “I  got  in- 
volved to  begin  with  as  a military  wife. 
My  husband  was  overseas  and  I was  a 
waiting  wife.  I just  didn’t  want  to  sit 
home  and  talk  to  the  peanut-butter-and- 
jelly  set  all  day  long.  There  is  more  out 
there  than  that.  I’d  give  the  same  ad- 
vice to  wives  today.  Once  you’ve 
cleaned  the  house,  get  out  and  do 
something  good  for  someone  else  and 
you  will  feel  good  about  it.  If  you  can’t 
do  it  alone,  take  the  kids  along.” 

Her  interests  didn’t  change  after 
she  and  her  husband  were  divorced  in 
1979.  “My  programs  were  still  impor- 
tant to  me  and  I asked  for  permission 
to  continue  with  them.” 

Most  of  Colbert’s  programs  are 
sponsored  by  ACS.  She  finds  that  her 
job  and  her  volunteer  efforts  often 
overlap.  “Sometimes  my  boss  says  he 
is  going  to  put  up  a sign  saying  the  golf 
course  is  an  ACS  annex.  He  told  the 
ACS  officer  that  he  didn’t  mind  the 
work  I did,  but  he  wished  I had  my 
own  phone  line.” 

Colbert  has  been  involved  in  the 
Christmas  toy  program  for  the  past  eight 
years.  “It  .started  as  a program  where 
we  would  pass  across  the  desk  what- 
ever we  had  in  the  closet.  Now  we’re 
warehousing  and  look  like  Sears  when 
it’s  order  pick-up  time.” 

Soldier  involvement  in  the  pro- 


gram has  also  grown.  “As  far  as  the 
refurbishing  goes,  I would  say  50  per- 
cent of  the  program  is  handled  by  the 
soldiers.”  Riley-based  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts,  wives’  clubs  and  teen-age  vol- 
unteers also  support  the  program. 

Each  year  Colbert  meets  with 
representatives  from  units  and  activi- 
ties on  post.  She  briefs  them  on  the 
program,  and  explains  the  eligibility 
criteria  and  distributes  application 
forms.  Individuals  can  submit  their  own 
applications  or  someone  else  can  sub- 
mit for  them.  All  applications  are  con- 
fidential. “The  program  is  strictly  for 
the  children,”  Colbert  continued.  “It’s 
for  those  children  who  others  ise  would 
not  have  a Christmas  due  to  some  fam- 
ily crisis  or  monetary  problem.” 

While  the  program  was  set  up 
for  the  military  community,  it  often  ex- 
tends to  the  civilian  sector  as  well.  “I 
have  never  said  no.  Santa  would  never 
say  no  to  a child  in  need.  It  is  so  re- 
warding to  see  the  smiles  and  gratitude. 


I mean,  that’s  the  biggest  ‘thank  >ou,’ 
when  you  can  see  it  on  a child’s  face.” 
Once  the  holidays  are  over, 
Colbert  doesn’t  slow  down.  If  any-  ^ 
thing,  her  schedule  becomes  more  hec- 
tic. She  chairs  the  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren’s Committee,  w hich  addresses  the 
care  of  child  family  members  with 
physical  and  mental  handicaps.  In  this 
role  she  runs  the  Special  Oly  mpics  held 
each  spring.  “1  think  that  is  the  biggest 
and  most  time-consuming  event  that  1 
am  involved  in.”  Colbert  said.  She  pre- 
pares the  letter  of  instruction  for  par- 
ticipating units,  briefs  volunteers  and 
travels  to  promote  the  program.  "Uist 
year  1 was  fortunate  to  have  a film  fntm 
the  Kan.sas  Special  Olympics  that  the 
Kennedy  Foundation  put  out.”  ColK'tl 
eontinued.  “1  traveled  with  that  for  a , 
solid  week.  I was  bix>king  fi\>m  ti\c  to  , 
10  showings  a day.”  ' 

The  Special  Olympics  is  open  1 
to  both  military  and  civilians.  .Appli-  : 
cations  are  distributed  thri>ugh  the  Uval 
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school  system.  The  children  must  par- 
ticipate in  two  meets  to  qualify  for  the 
state  competition.  “We  are  the  begin- 
ning level,”  Colbert  said.  “Then  they 
can  go  on  to  district  and  state.” 

Colbert  has  had  little  difficulty 
in  getting  enough  volunteers  to  run  the 
Special  Olympics  each  year.  “As  the 
program  has  grown,  so  has  the  knowl- 
edge of  it.  Now  people  are  more  than 
willing  to  help.  All  who  come  out  are 
j kind  of  bitten  by  the  spirit,  and  they 
are  there  for  the  next  one  for  sure.  One 
of  the  greatest  things  about  our  Special 
Olympics  is  the  liaison  that  takes  place 
between  the  military  and  civilian 
communities.” 

Another  ACS  program  which 
she  chairs  is  the  Goodtimes  Summer 
Camp.  The  camp,  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, runs  for  a week  each  August.  “We 
program  for  50  kids,”  Colbert  said. 
“We  go  to  the  lake  for  a boat  trip  and 
a picnic.  We  do  everything  with  the 
kids  from  swimming  to  bowling  — all 
sorts  of  good  fun  things.”  Other  activ- 
ities include  various  arts  and  crafts 
projects,  a trip  to  the  Topeka  zoo,  ath- 
letic events  and  nature  hikes.  “We  are 
not  too  glamorous-looking  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  but  we  sure  have  a good 
time  and  the  kids  love  it.” 

I As  a year-round  activity,  Col- 

bert maintains  files  on  the  availability 
of  similar  resources  for  exceptional 
children  at  other  posts.  She  makes  this 
’ information  available  to  the  families  of 
such  children  that  are  preparing  for  PCS 
moves.  She  also  handles  correspond- 
ence from  families  moving  to  Fort 
Riley. 

j In  addition  to  her  seasonal  proj- 

ects, Colbert  has  several  other  ongoing 
activities.  “I  am  really  proud  of  my 
Girl  Scouts,  especially  the  program  we 
initiated  this  past  year  with  the  grand- 
parents program  at  a local  nursing 
home.” 

Under  this  program  the  girls 
adopt  grandparents.  “When  we  started, 
we  weren’t  exactly  sure  where  we  were 
' going  with  it.  It  has  really  grown  into 
something  beautiful.  The  girls  are  really 
attached  to  the  grandparents,  as  well  as 
the  grandparents  being  attached  to  the 
girls.” 

There  are  monthly  activities, 
like  birthday  parties,  where  the  girls 


visit  the  nursing  home.  Many  of  the 
girls’  families  have  gotten  into  the  act 
and  they  bring  the  adopted  grandpar- 
ents to  their  homes  for  meals  and  visits. 
“I  think  so  many  times  people  don’t 
realize  what  great  humanity  is  left  in 


the  nursing  home.  The  give  and  take 
is  equal  between  the  grandparents  and 
girls  and  that  is  important  for  both.” 

The  Scouts’  efforts  also  have 
been  well  received  by  the  nursing  home 
staff.  “We  went  to  an  appreciation  din- 
ner, and  each  of  the  girls  got  a ‘We 
Care’  button,”  Colbert  continued. 
“They  are  so  proud  of  that.  It  is  just 
about  as  important  to  them  as  their  Scout 
badges  on  their  sash.” 

Although  she  will  not  take  credit 
for  the  idea,  Colbert  is  also  involved 
with  Volunteens,  a program  which  has 
been  going  on  for  about  10  years  at  Fort 
Riley.  “People  think  we’ve  misspelled 
volunteers,  but  this  is  actually  teen- 
agers learning  what  is  involved  in  vol- 
unteer programs.” 

The  Volunteens,  both  girls  and 
boys,  assist  her  with  the  Special  Olym- 
pics and  summer  camp.  During  the 
summer  they  work  in  the  ACS  office 
answering  phones  and  doing  odd  jobs. 
They  also  maintain  an  on-call  list  for 
lawnmowing,  babysitting  and  other 
services. 

“They’re  just  great,”  Colbert 
said.  “We  lose  a lot  of  our  volunteers 
during  the  summer  due  to  PCS  moves. 


The  teen-agers  really  come  in  handy 
then,  when  we  are  short  of  manpower.” 

Her  own  four  children,  all  teen- 
agers now,  have  long  been  part  of  the 
manpower  pool.  “They  grew  up  in  an 
ACS  office,”  Colbert  said.  “When  I 
first  started,  they  were  all  very  small. 
But  they  learned  how  to  stuff  envelopes 
and  help  out  in  other  areas.  I think  it 
is  important  for  them  to  know  how  to 
give  and  how  to  share.  It  has  been  a 
very  important  part  of  their  growing 
up.” 

Chapel  activities  are  also  a part 
of  Colbert’s  life.  And  with  a gleam  in 
her  eyes,  she  says  that  she  macrames, 
sews  and  continues  to  raise  her  family 
during  her  spare  time. 

Colbert  does  admit  to  one  fault, 
though.  “I  get  into  a lot  of  trouble  be- 
cause I never  keep  very  good  track  of 
my  own  volunteer  hours,”  she  said. 
Earlier  this  year,  however,  she  was  rec- 
ognized for  more  than  6,000  hours  of 
volunteer  work.  She  has  also  received 
recognition  from  the  Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers  Association  for  her 
support  of  Special  Olympics. 

Colbert  takes  her  volunteering 
seriously,  and  shows  no  signs  of  slow- 
ing down.  “The  military  is  very  dear 
to  my  heart,”  she  said.  “It  really  is, 
and  it  always  will  be.  I consider  it  my 
lay  ministry.  The  one  thing  God  gave 
me  is  the  ability  to  relate  to  special 
children.  As  long  as  he  gives  me  the 
health  and  strength  to  carry  one.  I’m 
going  to  be  there.” 

As  the  holidays  approach,  Mar- 
garet Colbert  is  busily  preparing  for 
another  Christmas.  “I  was  really  hes- 
itant about  doing  this  one  more  year.  I 
told  my  children,  ‘If  I do  this.  I’m  not 
going  to  be  home.  It’s  going  to  be  an- 
other Christmas  where  we  are  really 
involved  again.  I feel  like  I should  ask 
you,  can  Mom  have  permission  to  be 
Mrs.  Santa  again?’  My  son  said,  ‘Well, 
I thought  it  was  a tradition.’  So  I guess 
I got  their  permission.” 

So  if  you  happen  to  be  around 
Fort  Riley  over  the  holidays,  don’t  be 
alarmed  if  you  see  a compact  car  with 
a MARGE  license  plate  whiz  by.  It’s 
not  a speeder  or  a felon  from  justice. 
It’s  just  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  making  her 
rounds,  bringing  smiles  to  the  faces  of 
children.  □ 
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Will  Green - Illustrated  by  Anr>e  Geoder^ 


THIS  YEAR  marks  the  101  st  anniver- 
sary of  an  event  that  heralded  the  most 
recent  and  most  colorful  of  all  yuletide 
customs.  In  1SX2  the  first  electrically 
lighted  Christmas  tree  appeared.  It  was 
in  the  home  of  Edward  Johnson  of  New 
York  City,  a one-time  colleague  of 
Thomas  Edison. 

America  can  claim  this  one  tra- 
dition — the  Christmas  tree  with  its 
myriad  of  colored  lights  — as  its  own. 
It  all  began  right  here  in  our  own 
country. 

While  attending  the  first  tree 
lighting,  a reporter  wrote:  "The  tree 
was  brilliantly  lighted  with  many  col- 
ored globes  as  large  as  an  English  wal- 
nut, and  was  turning  about  six  times  a 
minute  on  a little  pine  box. 

"About  80  lights,  all  encased 
in  dainty  glass  eggs,  and  equally 
divided  between  white,  red  and 
blue,  hung  from  its  branches.  As 
the  tree  turned,  the  colors  alter- 
nated. with  all  lamps  going  out 
and  being  relit  at  every  revo- 
lution. The  remaining  lights 
were  a continuous  twinkling 
of  dancing  colors  of  red. 
white,  blue,  white,  red. 
blue  — all  evening.  It  was 
a superb  exhibition.” 
Needless  to 
say,  the  idea  caught 
on.  In  time,  electri- 
cally lighted  trees 
became  a highlight 
of  the  Christmas 
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season,  not  onl>  in  the  United  States 
but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Christmas  tree  generally  is 
believed  to  be  of  German  origin 
Scholars  say  it  dates  back  1.200  years 
when  Boniface,  a missionary  , traseled 
from  England  to  what  now  is  Germany 
There,  he  replaced  the  oak  used  in  pa- 
gan rites  with  a fir  in  honor  of  the  Chnst 
child.  The  evergreen  represented  eter- 
nal life. 

•Much  later,  the  German  thew 
logian  .Martin  Luther  was  credited  with 
intrexiucing  the  custom  of  decorating 
the  tree  w ith  lights  — lighted  candles 
Luther  w as  w alking  in  a forest  one  w in- 
try  Christmas  eve.  The  sky  was  so  bright 
with  stars  that  they  seemed  to  be  twin- 
kling from  the  branches  of  the  fir  trees 
around  him.  He  cut  down  a small  tree 
and  twk  it  home.  Once  inside.  Luther 
put  lighted  candles  on  the  tree  sl>  that 
his  wife  and  children  might  see  how 
beautiful  the  starry  trees  of  the  forest 
had  been. 

Of  all  the  customs  as.sLxiated 
with  the  season  of  joy.  the  lighted 
Christmas  tree  has.  perhaps,  the  great- 
est significance  for  most  of  us  tixlay. 
With  its  colorful  glow,  it  becomes  a 
beacon  of  light  in  the  darkness,  and  we 
are  reminded  that  to  Christians  every- 
where. Christ  is  "the  light  of  the 
world." 

Just  as  the  lighted  indixvr  tree 
has  become  an  .American  tradition,  so. 
UH\  has  the  draping  of  lights  onto  out- 
door foliage  and  along  buildings  at 
yuletide.  Indeed,  the  decorated  tiee  is 
so  popular  that  its  identity  as  a sy  mK>l 
td'giHKi  w ill  and  brotherhvHxl  has  found 
acceptance  among  families  of  various 
religious  {X'rsuasions.  □ 
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THE  ODDS 
WERE  WRONG 


Story  and  Photos  by  Maj.  Tom  Williams 

“I’VE  been  in  the  Guard  for  25  years 
now,”  said  Sgt.  Maj.  Tony  Zapata. 
“And  I’ve  been  to  them  all  — Beulah, 
Allen,  Carla  — but  this  is  the  first  time 
I have  ever  been  thanked  by  civilians 
for  being  in  their  city  and  doing  my 
job.  Even  when  we  wouldn’t  let  them 
back  into  their  neighborhood  without 
proper  identification,  they  realized  we 


were  only  protecting  their  property  — 
or  what  was  left  of  it.” 

Zapata  was  one  of  145  Texas 
National  Guardsmen  called  up  to  assist 
the  residents  of  Galveston  after  Hur- 
ricane Alicia  struck  the  coast  on  Aug. 
17.  Although  having  National  Guard  in 
their  town  was  new  to  the  residents  of 
Galveston,  hurricanes  were  not. 


On  Sept.  II.  19(X),  surf  frt)m 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  riled  by  135  mph 
winds,  ravaged  the  island  city  of  Gal- 
veston. More  than  6.000  deaths  were 
attributed  to  the  storm. 

But  the  islanders  rebuilt.  To  help 
preclude  future  destruction  and  death, 
a 10-mile-long.  l7-fot)t-high  sea  wall 
was  built  to  protect  the  city  and  the 
residents.  It  wasn't  until  1961  that  Hur- 
ricane Carla  with  22-foot  tides  man- 
aged to  scale  the  wall  and  destroy  parts 
of  the  island. 

Again  Galvestonians  rebuilt. 
New  homes  went  up  and  the  city  ex- 
panded. After  all.  it  had  been  more 
than  60  years  since  the  last  hurricane, 
and  odds  were  that  it  would  be  another 
60  years  before  the  next  storm  would 
strike.  This  time,  the  odds  were  wrong. 

On  Monday.  Aug.  15.  weather 
forecasters  noticed  a small  blip  on  their 
radar  screens,  the  first  tropical  storm 
of  1983.  Two  days  later.  Hurricane  Al- 
icia, packing  115  mph  winds  with  gusts 
up  to  130  and  tides  12  feet  above  nor- 
mal, slammed  into  the  island  and  con- 
tinued toward  Houston. 

According  to  the  Insurance  In- 
formation Institute,  Alicia  caused  be- 
tween $1.2  and  $1.4  billion  damage 
throughout  Texas.  And  although  it  was 
one  of  the  most  devastating  storms  in 
U.S.  history  in  terms  of  property  dam- 
age, the  storm  claimed  only  16  lives 
— none  in  Galveston,  the  hardest  hit. 

“We  were  extremely  lucky,” 
said  Steve  Huffman,  Galveston  city 
manager.  “There  were  a lot  of  people 
who  said  they  weren't  going  to  leave 
and  stayed  in  their  homes.  Sometimes 
you  can  take  all  the  precautions  in  the 
world,  warn  residents  to  evacuate,  tx)ard 
up  buildings,  and  end  up  with  deaths 
and  destruction.  This  time,  we  were 
just  lucky  no  one  from  Galveston  was 
killed.  And  we  are  lucky  to  have  our 
National  Guard  here  helping  us.  too." 

The  governor  of  Texas  called 
the  (iuard  to  active  duty  about  12  hours 
after  the  storm  had  pas.sed  through  the 
state.  Its  mission  was  to  assist  the  state 
and  local  authorities  in  Galveston. 

“Basically,  we’re  here  to  help 
the  residents  of  Galveston,”  said  Lt. 
Col.  Kenneth  Barton,  task  force  com- 
mander and  commander  of  the  386th 
Combat  lingineer  Battalion,  the  unit 
assisting  in  the  aftermath.  “We  have 
men  at  check  points  throughout  the  city 


keeping  people  out  of  the  worst  hit  areas 
if  they  have  no  business  being  there  — 
sightseers  and  possible  looters. 

“The  first  night  we  arrived,  the 
police  chief  was  concerned  with  loot- 
ing and  asked  if  we  could  team  up  with 
his  patrolmen.  Additionally.  I have  one 
company  in  Jamaica  Beach,  about  10 
miles  from  Galveston.  That  area  was 
hit  the  worst.  The  men  there  are  man- 
ning road  blocks,  plus  patrolling  the 
beach  and  homes.  If  we  can  help  keep 
the  peace  and  help  the  residents  to  start 
to  rebuild,  we've  done  our  job.” 

The  shock  and  grief  that  fol- 
lowed the  hurricane  changed  to  sheer 
determination  to  bounce  back.  The  job 
was  Texas  si/e.  and  Texas  tough,  just 
like  the  stt>rm  that  had  brought  about 


the  destruction.  But  the  people  of  Gal- 
veston are  tough,  too.  The  long  hours 
and  hard  work  of  cleaning  up  and  re- 
building after  a hurricane  are  a part  of 
this  island  life. 

“NH'e’ve  been  working  since 
Wednesday  night  just  before  the  storm 
hit.”  said  police  officer  l.xnette 
“Scwter"  Hstenuaver.  “Tixiax  we  fi- 
nally got  a chance  to  go  home  for  eight 
hours  and  get  some  rest  because  of  the 
Guard.  We  are  working  in  pairs,  with 
a soldier  riding  vxith  a patrolman  This 
way.  we  can  split  up  our  force  .ukI  cover 
mom  amas.  Our  biggest  concern  is  with 
curfew  violators  and  Uxuing  But  when 
potential  Kxvters  see  more  squad  cars 
around  and  the  National  Guan.1  patrol- 
ling the  downtown  ama  and  the  be.ich 
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After  more  than  six  hours  of  ravaging  the  city  of  Galveston, 
Alicia  moved  north  toward  Houston.  Island  residents  returned 
to  find  mass  destruction  everywhere,  and  started  the  task  of 
rebuilding.  While  neighbors  helped  neighbors,  other  assist- 
ance came  from  the  Red  Cross,  various  state  and  national 
agencies,  and  from  145  soldiers  of  the  Texas  National  Guard. 


Weather  forecasters  noticed  a small  blip  on 
their  radar  screens  on  Monday.  It  was  the 
first  tropical  storm  of  the  season.  Two  days 
later  Hurricane  Alicia,  packing  115  mph 
winds  with  gusts  to  130  and  tides  20  feet 
above  normal,  slammed  into  the  island  city 
of  Galveston,  Texas.  The  storm  caused  be- 
tween $1.2  and  $1.4  billion  in  damages  and 
claimed  16  lives. 
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In  areas  hardest  hit  by  Alicia,  power  was  out  for  weeks.  To  keep  food  from  spoiling, 
islanders  stood  in  lines  to  buy  ice  — $1  a bag,  limit  of  three  bags  per  person. 


on  fool,  well,  looting  hasn't  been  a big 
problem.” 

“The  biggest  problem  I’ve  run 
into,"  added  FFC  Raymond  Randall, 
"is  with  curfew  violators.  Not  that  they 
were  doing  anything  wrong,  like  loot- 
ing. They  were  out  after  the  8 p.m.  to 
6 a.m.  curfew.  Some  were  working 
trying  to  clean  up  their  homes  and  left 
too  late.” 

Residents  returned  to  homes 
with  minor  damage  or  homes  that  con- 
sisted of  just  stilts  and  a floor  (most  of 
the  homes  had  been  built  on  stilts). 
Some  found  their  entire  home  — stilts 
and  all  — were  gone.  Others  who  once 
were  a block  away  from  the  beach  now 
had  beach-front  property. 

Mildred  Williams  of  Jamaica 
Beach  returned  to  find  her  roof  blown 
off,  furniture  destroyed  and  a clear  view 
of  the  Gulf. 

"When  my  husband  and  I re- 
turned here  the  day  after  the  storm,  it 
was  shock  and  disbelief.  We  used  to 
have  a 25-foot  sand  dune  between  the 
house  and  the  water.  But  now  there’s 
no  dune,  no  breakwater,  just  15  feet  of 
sand  and  then  water.  And  we  have  been 
picking  up  dishes  and  silverware  from 
around  the  house.  Things  are  scattered 
everywhere.  But  there  hasn’t  been  a 
problem  with  looting,  not  with  the 
Guard  around.  There  must  have  been 
20  or  30  soldiers  who  came  by  yester- 
day. Every  one  of  them  asked  if  we 
were  all  right  and  if  we  needed  any 
help.  They  said  they  will  only  be  here 
for  the  next  two  or  three  days,  but  I 
wish  they  would  stay  for  a week  or  two. 
It’s  great  having  them  watch  over  what 
property  we  have  left.  They’re  taking 
good  care  of  us." 
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During  hard  limes,  people  join 
together,  pilch  in  and  help  take  care  of 
each  other.  The  aftermath  of  Alicia  w as 
no  exception.  Besides  the  National 
Guard,  the  Red  Cross  set  up  temporary 
shelters  and  prepared  fcx)d.  According 
to  Joe  Krillet,  head  chef  for  the  Red 
Cross,  they  were  preparing  and  ser\  ing 
more  than  10,000  meals  a day.  Disaster 
relief  vans  from  the  Arkansas.  Loui- 
siana, Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
Baptist  conventions  set  up  food  lines. 

The  Coors  Beer  Co.  filled  quart 
bottles  with  water  and  sent  them  down 
to  Galveston  and  Jamaica  Beach.  Milk 
distributors  filled  milk  trailers  with 
water  and  offered  "Free  water — 2 Gal 
limit  — Bring  own  jug." 

No  matter  how  tough  it  was  both 
during  and  after  the  storm,  some  things 
were  business  as  usual.  As  the  surf  got 
rougher  hours  before  the  storm  hit  the 
island,  avid  fishermen  went  to  the  piers 
and  beach  to  catch  50-pound  drum.  Pa- 


tron^ of  a local  bar  sowed  to  nde  out 
(he  storm  w iih  a hurricane  party  .•\fter 
three  fecM  of  water  collected  inside,  the 
party  was  cancelled  0\er  at  St  .Mary’s  1 
Hospital,  (he  wife  of  a Coast  Guards- 
man gase  birth  to  a baby  girl  What 
else  do  you  name  a girl  bom  dunng  a 
"Her-icane’’  .'  .Micia  .And  while  Sherry 
Watkins  sat  under  what  used  to  be  | 
someone’s  htxise.  waiting  for  a wrecker 
to  pull  her  trailer  out  of  the  water  and  j 
back  to  her  lot.  a neighbor  walked  up  < 
"If  you  gi\e  me  back  (he  lawn 
chair  you’re  sitting  on."  he  said.  "I’ll 
give  you  your  couch” 

“What  are  you  doing  with  my 
couch'?’’  Watkins  asked 

"Well.  I found  it  under  my  roof 
that  was  in  my  neighbor’s  yard” 

Watkins  and  her  neighbor 
weren’t  alone  in  the  long  task  of  re-  j 
building  their  city  once  again  .As  other 
residents  salvaged  what  they  could  from 
their  homes,  crews  dragged  trees  and 
power  lines  from  the  street,  and  store- 
keepers began  replacing  windows  and 
walls.  It  ux)k  up  to  three  weeks  to  re- 
store electricity  and  phone  service  to 
the  hardest  hit  areas. 

Other  problems  w ill  take  longer 
to  solve.  "Our  beach  loss  was  tremen- 
dous." commented  Huffman.  "On  the 
west  part  of  the  island,  w ater  destroyed 
homes  and  beach  two  blocks  into  land. 
What  we  don’t  know,  and  won’t  for 
some  time,  is  if  that  land,  although  un- 
der water,  belongs  to  the  residents  or 
to  the  public.  But  we’ll  make  it.  .After 
all,  the  last  hurricane  was  in  ’M  . If  all  i. 
goes  well,  it  might  be  another  20  years 
before  the  next."  □ 


In  Jamaica  Beach,  Alicia  destroyed  homes  and  beach  two  blocks  inland.  The  question 
still  unanswered  Is  if  the  land  now  under  water  belongs  to  the  residents  or  the  public. 
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Adventure  Club 

FORT  RITCHIE,  Md.  — Soldiers  here  volunteer  for  25-mile 
hikes  — on  their  off-duty  time. 

Members  of  the  Headquarters  and  Service  Company 
Adventure  Club  spend  weekends  doing  things  like  rappelling 
from  100-foot  cliffs  and  then  hiking  25  miles. 

“Not  only  do  the  club  members  feel  that  they’ve  accom- 
plished something,  they  also  have  a lot  of  pride  in  themselves 
and  other  club  members  for  what  they’ve  done,”  said  1st  Lt. 
Steven  Brown,  company  commander  and  the  club’s  founder. 

“I  knew  the  club  would  get  involved  in  activities  you 
normally  don’t  get  a chance  to  participate  in,  such  as  skydiving 
or  white  water  rafting,  so  I decided  to  join,”  said  RFC  Kimberly 
Johnson.  “I  can  honestly  say  that  it’s  been  different.” 

The  club’s  first  adventure  included  rappelling  from  “High 
Rock,”  a mountain  cliff  near  Fort  Ritchie,  and  a 25-mile  hike 
to  Greenbriar  State  Park  near  Frederick,  Md.  Brown  remarked 
the  first  adventure  was  so  challenging  that  club  members  made 
it  their  official  initiation. 

Club  members  don’t  know  what  the  adventure  is  until 
the  day  it  happens.  “The  only  people  who  know  what’s  going 
to  happen  are  those  involved  in  the  planning  stage,”  Brown 
said.  “One  thing  is  for  sure:  Whatever  those  future  adventures 
are,  you  can  almost  bet  that  they’ll  be  out  of  the  ordinary  as 
well  as  challenging.”  — Sp5  Pat  Buffett 


LOGEX  ’83  Is  Successful 

FORT  PICKETT,  Va.  — This  exercise  wasn’t  glamorous.  There 
was  no  mass  airdrop  of  soldiers  from  the  sky  nor  tank  divisions 
and  huge  billowing  clouds  of  dust  across  wide-open  fields. 

Instead,  armies  were  portrayed  by  pieces  on  a map  and 
battles  were  won  or  lost  depending  on  the  roll  of  the  dice.  With 
every  make-believe  action  came  realistic  problems.  Casualties 
needed  transportation  to  the  rear,  equipment  needed  replacing, 
beans  and  bullets  were  needed  at  the  front. 

Some  3,000  soldiers,  mostly  Army  Reservists  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  played  the  game  during  LOGEX  ’83,  the 
Army’s  largest  logistics-oriented  exercise.  Logistics  problems 
came  up  as  a result  of  the  war  game  played  on  nine  glass- 
covered  maps. 

Players  went  through  the  entire  routine  of  solving  logis- 
tical puzzles  presented  after  every  battle,  coordinating  with 
other  staffs  and  departments,  studying  regulations  and  filling 
out  paperwork.  A computer  read-out  given  to  the  war-gamers 
the  next  morning  told  whether  they  had  what  they  needed  to 
keep  fighting. 

“In  some  areas  we  aren’t  as  strong  or  experienced  as 
the  Active  Army,  so  this  was  a good  chance  to  see  what  prob- 
lems we  have,”  said  Maj.  Ronald  Van  Dyke,  a reservist  with 
the  311th  Support  Command,  Los  Angeles. “The  Active  Army, 
the  Guard  and  the  Reserve  developed  a lot  of  mutual  respect. 
Instead  of  living  out  a parochial  existence,  we  learned  that  we 
have  to  rely  on  each  other.  We  found  out  how  professional  we 
are.”  — Sp5  Steven  Silvers 


K’Town  Roadeo 


KAISERSLAUTERN,  West  Germany  — Contestants  in  the 
37th  Transportation  Group’s  rodeo  did  not  ride  bucking  broncos 
or  rope  wild  steers.  They  drove  trucks,  like  14-ton  M-915s, 
through  six  obstacle  courses. 

The  group’s  top  30  drivers  showed  off  their  skills  during 
the  annual  event.  After  taking  a written  exam,  drivers  were 
tested  on  skills  such  as  encountering  disabled  vehicles  and 
judging  the  position  of  the  right  wheel. 

On  the  serpentine  obstacle,  drivers  drove  forward  and 
backward  in  a figure-eight  pattern  around  three  oil  drums.  On 
the  straight-line,  contestants  maneuvered  through  rows  of  soft- 
balls.  Judging  distance  was  important  on  the  alley  dock,  where 
drivers  backed  their  trucks  into  a narrow  space  and  stopped 
without  hitting  a simulated  loading  dock. 

Points  were  gained  for  personal  and  vehicle  appear- 
ance, the  written  exam  and  driving  problems.  Points  were  lost 
for  jerky  movements,  crossing  boundary  lines  and  knocking 
over  markers.  The  6966th  Civilian  Support  Center  captured  the 
trophy  for  best  battalion  performance.  Grand  champion  was 
the  6966th’s  Klaus  Goeres.  — Sp5  Collin  Murphy  and  Pvt. 
Denise  Harkness 


Energy  Savings  Rewarded 

PRESIDIO  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Calif.  — This  post  is 
$18,071.01  richer. 

The  Presidio  received  the  money  from  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  for  its  energy  efforts.  The  post  had  installed  flu- 
orescent lighting  fixtures  in  about  150  sets  of  family  quarters 
and  replaced  its  old  street  lighting  system  with  more  efficient 
high-pressure  sodium  street  lights. 

“The  amount  of  the  rebate  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  fixtures  purchased  as  well  as  the  type  of  lighting  fixtures 
you’re  replacing  and  installing,”  said  Alex  Maciejewicz,  Energy 
and  Environmental  Office. 

Presidio  officials  are  looking  into  the  possibility  of  using 
funds  locally  for  more  post  improvements.  — Pvt.  2 Bob  Walker 
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The  latest  equipment  and  techniques,  such  as  microsurgery,  are  available  to  patients 
and  staff  of  Fitzsimons  Army  Medical  Center,  in  the  Denver  suburb  of  Aurora. 


WHAT  it  came  right  down  to  was  the 
climate. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century 
doctors  noted  that  clean  air,  lots  of  sun- 
shine and  little  precipitation  had  a good 
effect  on  tuberculosis  patients  who  went 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  hopes  of 
recovering.  This  finding  led,  in  time, 
to  the  establishment  and  growth  of  Fitz- 
simons Army  Medical  Center  in  the 
once  obscure  Denver  suburb  of  Aurora, 
Colo. 

Army  TB  treatment  facilities  in 
the  Rockies  were  first  established  in 
southern  New  Mexico  at  Forts  Bayard 
and  Stanton.  But  these  had  drawbacks. 
They  were  hard  to  reach,  even  for  one 
in  good  health.  Travel  was  thought 
harmful,  perhaps  fatal,  to  TB  patients. 

The  railway  station  for  Fort 
Stanton  was  at  Capitan,  N.M.,  seven 
miles  away.  This,  in  turn,  was  21  miles 
from  the  main  line  at  Carrizozo.  Trains 
ran  from  Carrizozo  to  Capitan  on  Mon- 
days and  Fridays.  Arrangements  had  to 
be  made  to  get  incoming  patients  to 
Carrizozo  on  the  day  before  the  trains 
came.  Staff  members  at  a local  hotel 
would  care  for  them  overnight. 

Travel  to  Fort  Bayard  was 
equally  unpleasant.  To  reach  it,  pa- 
tients had  to  transfer  at  Deming  and 
again  at  Whitewater,  each  time  to  a less 
comfortable  train. 

World  War  I would  bring  about 
much  needed  change.  During  that  war, 
chemical  warfare  was  used  for  the  first 
time  on  a mass  scale.  Because  of  lung 
damage  from  chemicals  and  Europe’s 
damp  climate,  many  soldiers  returned 
needing  respiratory  medical  care.  The 
War  Department  decided  to  build  more 
treatment  facilities  — but  not  in  New 
Mexico. 

Sites  were  chosen  in  New  York, 
North  Carolina  and,  in  Colorado,  at  the 
600-acre  A.B.  Gutheil  Nursery  in  Au- 
rora. The  government  was  prevented  by 
law  from  buying  the  land,  so  the  Den- 
ver Civic  and  Commercial  Association 
stepped  in.  More  than  1 ,500  local  con- 
tributors bought  $150,000  in  stock  cer- 
tificates to  buy  the  property.  The  as- 
sociation became  the  owner  of  the  land 
and  leased  it  to  the  federal  government. 

Construction  began  in  April 

FREDERIC  A.  GIBBS  is  an  ROTC  cadet  and  student  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  MITCH  BARKER 
is  public  affairs  officer  at  Fitzsimons  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Colo.  TED  MOORE  is  an  instaliation  staff  photog- 
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1918,  and  the  first  buildings  were  com- 
pleted that  October.  The  48  structures 
included  residences,  an  operating  pa- 
vilion, garage  and  chapel.  They  were 
dedicated  as  Army  General  Hospital 
No.  21  on  Oct.  13,  1918.  In  July  1920, 
the  hospital  was  renamed  to  honor  1st 
Lt.  William  T.  Fitzsimons,  the  first  U.S. 
officer  to  die  as  a result  of  hostile  fire 
in  World  War  I. 

During  the  depression.  Con- 
gress seriously  considered  abandoning 
Fitzsimons.  At  the  time,  Fitzsimons’ 
cost  of  operation  was  the  lowest  of  any 
government  hospital.  The  hospital  staff 
went  to  great  lengths  to  cut  costs  even 
more.  For  example,  to  save  money  and 
work,  someone  fixed  a lawn  mower  to 
the  front  end  of  a motorcycle,  produc- 
ing one  of  the  first  power  mowers,  ac- 
cording to  Aurora  historian  Carl 
McFadden. 

Efforts  such  as  these  were  often 
pointed  out  in  articles  protesting  the 
idea  of  closing  the  hospital.  The  arti- 
cles were  part  of  editorial  campaigns 
conducted  by  the  Denver  Post  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  newspapers. 
These  and  other  efforts  to  rally  support 
for  the  hospital  were  carried  out  by  cit- 
izens, local  politicians  and  national  fig- 
ures. 

In  1936,  Congress  responded 


and  made  Fitzsimons  a permanent  gov- 
ernment hospital.  Improvement  plans 
for  a 608-patient  facility  were  drafted. 
But  when  the  legislative  haggling  was 
over,  the  hospital  was  finally  designed 
to  accommodate  almost  twice  that 
number. 

The  new  main  hospital  build- 
ing, a tower  of  brown  brick  with  several 
sun  porches  which  even  today  is  taller 
than  any  building  for  miles  around,  was 
dedicated  Dec.  3,  1941.  A few  days 
after  the  Dec.  7 Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  war  casualties  from  Hawaii 
were  admitted  to  the  new  wards. 

Once  again,  war  made  more 
treatment  facilities  imperative.  The  new 
hospital  and  older  buildings  were 
quickly  filled.  Semi-permanent  build- 
ings were  constructed  to  fill  the  need. 
Ironically,  many  of  those  temporary 
buildings  are  still  in  use. 

A prisoner  of  war  camp  was 
constructed  on  the  Fitzsimons  grounds 
near  where  the  main  post  exchange  is 
now.  The  POW  camp  was  torn  down 
after  the  war. 

Fitzsimons  General  Hospital 
became  Fitzsimons  Army  Hospital  in 
1950  and  an  Army  medical  center  in 
1973.  Shortly  after  the  1950  change, 
the  hospital  was  called  on  for  care  for 
Korean  War  casualties.  At  the  peak  of 
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The  Optical  Fabrication  Laboratory,  a Fitzsimons  tenant,  makes  more  than  360,000 
eyeglass  lenses  a year  based  on  doctors’  measurements  from  devices  such  as  the 
Phoropter  on  page  18. 


the  war  the  hospital  had  2.500  patients. 

During  the  Vietnam  era,  the 
hospital  specialized  in  rehabilitative 
work.  Visitors  to  nearby  resorts  be- 
came used  to  seeing  one-legged  skiers 
on  mountain  slopes,  and  double  am- 
putees riding  horses  and  doing  other 
things  once  considered  impossible.  The 
CBS  television  news  magazine  “60 
Minutes”  featured  the  retraining  of 
these  patients  in  1970. 

Mike  Wallace,  however,  was  not 
the  first  well-known  person  to  visit  the 
hospital.  Other  visitors  included  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  television 
variety  show  host  Ed  Sullivan,  who 
produced  a show  at  the  hospital,  en- 
tertainer Bob  Flope.  British  Field  Mar- 
shal Lord  Montgomery,  President  War- 
ren G.  Harding  and  Queen  Marie  of 
Romania. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  Fitz- 
simons patient  was  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  who  spent  seven  weeks 
there  recovering  from  a heart  attack  he 
had  suffered  while  visiting  Colorado. 

Today,  Eisenhower's  suite  on 
the  hospital's  top  floor  bears  little  evi- 
dence of  his  stay.  It  has  been  converted 
to  chaplains'  offices. 

When  Fitzsimons  was  new,  it 
was  welcomed  by  the  Denver  area  as 
a much  needed  economic  stimulus.  At 
the  time,  there  wasn't  much  to  Aurora. 
Paved  streets  ended  at  Monact)  in  Den- 
ver, and  everything  past  that  was  ct)un- 


tryside.  Supplies  being  delivered  to  the 
hospital  were  frequently  bogged  down 
in  a sea  of  mud.  Today  Aurora  is  the 
third  largest  city  in  Colorado  and  is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  of  its  size  in  the 
nation.  Fitzsimons  is  no  longer  the  only 
large  hospital  in  Denver,  but  its  growth 
in  mission  and  prestige  has  kept  pace 
with  the  neighborhood. 

Fitzsimons  offers  care  in  vir- 
tually all  medical  and  surgical  special- 
ties. Although  at  one  time  it  was  de- 
signed to  accommodate  more  than 
1 .200  patients,  today  it  has  a peacetime 
capacity  of  572  beds,  which  are  tilled 
most  of  the  time.  Space  used  to  house 
50  clinics  and  several  other  facilities 
could  be  converted  to  additional  beds 
for  the  injured  in  wartime. 

At  Buckley  Air  National  Guard 
Base,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  .Aurora, 
an  Air  Force  C-9  Nightingale  Jet  lands 
almost  daily  to  unload  patients.  Some 
walk  off,  some  are  carried  on  stretch- 
ers. They  come  from  military  instal- 
lations from  thriiughout  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Midwestern  states.  If. 
for  e.xample.  an  airman  stationed  at 
Minot  Air  f-'orce  Base.  N.D..  had  an 
illness  t>r  injury  which  couldn't  be 
treated  at  the  Minot  hospital,  he  would 
be  Mown  to  Fitzsimons  for  special  care. 

l it/simons  also  serves  the  large 
military  community  in  Colorado 
Springs.  If  patients  cannot  be  treated 
locally  at  l-ort  Carson,  the  Ni>rth  .Amer- 


ican .Air  Defense  Command  i>r  the  Air 
Force  Academv.  the>  are  taken  to  Fit/- 
-imon- 

In  addition  to  providing  medi- 
cal care.  Fit/siiTwns  is  an  independent 
military  installation  that  has  most  of  the 
things  one  finds  on  a full-si/ed  post, 
albeit  on  a smaller  scale  There  is  a 
commissary . an  exchange  arid  recrea- 
tional activ  ities  for  patient^  and  serv  ice 
members. 

Several  tenant  organizations  are 
Unrated  at  Fitzsimons  They  are  not 
controlled  by  the  .-Xrmy's  Health  Serv- 
ices Command,  which  runs  the  hospital 
and  pt)st. 

The  largest  tenant  is  Ofhee  of 
the  Civilian  Health  and  .Medical  Pro- 
gram of  the  L’niformed  Serv  ices,  w hich 
runs  the  family  health  plan  of  .Amen- 
can  military  members  and  retirees 
worldwide.  OCH.-\.MPCS  is  a field  ac- 
tivity under  the  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  health  affairs. 

.Another  tenant.  .Army  Readi- 
ness and  .Mobilization  Region  \'lll. 
helps  .Amiy  Reserve  arxl  National  Guard 
units  reach  and  maintain  combat  read- 
iness and  the  ability  to  mobilize  in  a 
national  emergency.  The  .Army  Envi- 
ronmental Hygiene  .-\gency  regional 
division  office  suppons  .Army  health 
and  environmental  programs  through 
consultations,  investigations  and  train- 
ing in  a 23-state  area. 

The  .Army  .Medical  Fquipnx'nt 
and  Optical  Schixvl  is  part  of  the  -Vr- 
my 's  .Academy  of  Health  Sciences. 
Students  from  all  military  branches  and 
from  selected  foreign  amxd  Uvrees  learn 
to  repair  biomedical  equipment  and  to 
make  optical  aids. 

Part  of  the  Fitzsimons  organi- 
zation is  the  Optical  Fabrication  Lab- 
oratory. which  makes  corrective  lenses 
for  military  people  in  the  western  I'nited 
States  and  the  Pacific.  The  lab  makes 
360. IKK)  lenses  each  year  and  is  the 
largest  lab  of  its  kind  in  the  world 

Fitzsimons  also  administers 
health  clinics  at  Rvvky  Mountain  .-\r- 
senal  in  Denver,  and  at  Ogden's  IV- 
fense  Dejxx.  Dugway  Proving  Ground 
and  FoiK'le  .Army  IX'jxx.  all  in  I'tah 

Roughly  only  a mile  square. 
Fitzsimons  is  one  of  the  nation's  small 
est  military  installations  But  this  |\itch 
of  ground  has  a colorful  65-year  history 
and  a role  as  a major  center  for  military 
medicine  in  the  West  , 
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TEXAS  talk  flavors  the  sp>eech 
of  Col.  Leo  Koehler  Jr.  It 
should,  when  you  think  about 
it.  After  all,  he  graduated  from 
both  high  school  and  college 
there,  and  his  parents  still 
make  their  home  in  Wichita 
Falls. 

The  drawl  seems  so 
natural,  you’d  think  he’s  been 
talking  that  way  all  his  life. 

The  fact  is,  however,  Koehler 
never  took  a breath  of  Texas 
air  until  he  was  17.  Unless  you 
count  some  cuss  words  he  had 
picked  up  from  American  GIs 
in  Germany,  he  didn’t  speak 
English  either. 

The  colonel  today  is 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  per- 
sonnel and  administration  at 
the  7th  Signal  Command,  Fort 
Ritchie,  Md. 

He  considers  himself  a 
Texan  these  days,  but  at  one 
time,  he  was  also  either  a Rus- 
sion  or  a German.  It  depends 
on  who  might  be  telling  his  story. 

The  confused  nationality  of  the 
Koehler  family  is  a long  story  that  dates 
back  to  1809.  The  times  were  turbu- 
lent. Napoleon,  as  he  progressed  up  the 
Rhine,  was  drafting  Germans  into  the 
French  army. 

At  the  same  time,  Russian  Em- 
press Catherine  the  Great,  who  was  also 
a German  princess,  was  trying  to  in- 
duce German  artists,  craftsmen  and 
farmers  to  come  to  Russia.  She  offered 
gold,  horses  and  wagons,  land  and, 
perhaps  her  most  attractive  proposal, 
freedom  forever  from  military  service. 

Michael  Koehler,  a winemaker, 
took  advantage  of  Catherine’s  offer  and 


immigrated  to  the  Ukraine,  near  the 
Black  Sea.  He  and  his  descendants 
would  prosper  for  more  than  100  years. 
The  dream  would  end  with  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  in  1917. 

“The  Germans  did  not  mingle 
well  in  Russia,’’  the  modern-day  Koeh- 
ler said.  “Along  the  Black  Sea  and 
Volga  River,  there  were  large  German 
settlements  which  maintained  their  own 
culture  and  language.  They  felt  more 
German  than  most  Germans.’’ 

This  separation  and  their  pros- 
perity spelled  the  Germans’  decline. 

FRANK  MADISON  is  command  information  officer  in 
the  Public  Affairs  Office,  7th  Signal  Command  and  Fort 
Ritchie,  Md.  Historical  photos  are  courtesy  Col.  Leo 
Koehler  Jr. 


Leo  Koehler  Jr.,  age  17 


After  the  revolution,  their 
properties  and  wealth  were 
confiscated.  Koehler  said  his 
grandfather  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  prison  in  Odessa,  where 
he  was  starved  to  death. 

Koehler,  the  fifth  generation  to 
live  in  Russia,  was  bom  in  the  Ukrain- 
ian town  of  Ulyanowsk.  He  has  some 
vivid  memories  of  his  early  years.  From 
his  kindergarten  days,  he  remembers 
the  bribes  offered  for  good  behavior. 

“If  you  took  your  nap  without 
causing  any  trouble,’’  he  said,  “they 
gave  you  a piece  of  candy.  The  wrapper 
had  a picture  of  Josef  Stalin  on  it.  If 
you  did  that  for  a whole  week,  they 
gave  you  a medal  to  hang  around  your 
neck  that  had  a picture  of  Stalin  on  it. 
You  got  indoctrinated  early  as  to  who 
was  the  boss.” 

Among  his  early  memories  were 
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Col.  Leo  Koehler's  first  taste  of  school  was  in  a Ukrainian  kindergarten  (he's  on  the  far  left, 
upper  row)  during  the  Stalin  regime.  • Koehler  as  an  American  private  in  Germany  in  the  1950s. 


the  many  nights  his  family  stayed  awake 
waiting  for  a knock  on  the  door.  “Many 
of  our  friends  and  relatives  just  dis- 
appeared,” he  said. 

If  things  had  been  bad  for  the 
immigrants  before,  they  worsened  once 
Hitler  came  to  power.  “My  father  was 
in  the  Russian  army  for  two  years,” 
Koehler  said.  “He  liked  it  and  wanted 
to  stay  in.  But  after  Hitler  became  head 
of  Germany,  he  was  discharged.  If  you 
had  a German  name  in  1933,  things  got 
worse  for  you  than  they  had  been 
before.” 

Then  the  Germans  invaded 
Russia.  “There  was  no  big  battle,”  Ko- 
ehler said,  describing  the  war  in  his 
town.  “The  Russian  defenders  were 
horse  cavalry.  The  attacking  Germans 
came  in  tanks.  The  Russians  just  rode 
away.” 

The  German  occupation  force 
and  military  government  issued  Third 
Reich  passports  to  the  Germans  living 
in  Russia  and  declared  them  German 
citizens. 

For  K(x:hlcr,  it  meant  the  schcx)l 
he  attended  became  a German  school. 
“The  German  army  insisted  we  were 
German,”  he  said,  “therefore,  we 
would  speak  German.” 

Many  ol  the  Germans  living  in 
Koehler’s  city  spoke  Russian,  includ- 
ing Koehler  him.self.  “It  was  common 


for  me  to  play  with  my  Russian  friends 
in  the  afternoon  and  to  speak  Russian 
with  them,”  he  recalled,  “but  in  the 
morning,  I went  to  the  German  school 
and  played  with  my  German  friends, 
and  we  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
Russian.” 

The  school’s  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators went  to  great  lengths  to 
enforce  their  language  rule,  up  to  and 
including  paddlings,  he  added. 

When  the  war  turned  against 
Germany,  the  Koehlers  decided  that, 
after  five  generations  in  Russia,  they 
should  return  to  their  ancestral  home- 
land. They  were  living  in  Woznesensk 
at  the  time,  where  Koehler’s  father 
worked  for  the  railroad.  “He  just  loaded 
us  into  a cattle  car  and  we  went  to  Ger- 
many,” Koehler  said. 

“1  was  only  9 at  the  time,  so  I 
wasn’t  interested  in  politics,”  he  said, 
“but  I imagine  it  wasn’t  a difficult  de- 
cision for  my  parents  to  make.  They 
had  been  disowned  by  the  state  during 
the  revolution.  They  were  living  in  a 
‘worker’s  paradi.se,’  which  witsn’t  much 
of  one  for  them.  No,  it  couldn’t  have 
been  a diflicult  decision  for  them.” 

After  the  wju'.  in  1946.  they  were 
contacted  by  an  American  relative  who 
was  in  the  Army  stationed  in  Mann- 
heim. They  became  interested  in  im- 
migrating to  the  United  States.  It  was 


1951  before  they  actually  reached  the 
United  States. 

“I  learned  my  English  in 
Texas.”  Koehler  said,  explaining  his 
drawl.  “I  did  a lot  of  reading.  When  I 
came  to  a word  1 didn’t  understand.  I 
underlined  it  and  then  checked  it  out 
in  the  dictionary  .” 

He  credits  the  children  of  a dairy 
farmer  he  worked  for  w ith  helping  him 
the  most.  “They  didn't  use  any  com- 
plicated words.” 

After  finishing  high  schixil  in 
Wichita  Falls,  he  attended  one  semes- 
ter at  Midwestern  State  University  , then 
joined  the  Army.  Completing  three 
years’  senice.  he  went  back  to  Mid- 
western to  earn  a degree  in  economics 
and  an  ROTC  commission. 

“I  fell  in  love  with  the  .Army." 
he  said.  “That  was  all  1 wanted  to  do.” 
Having  endured  the  realities  of 
life  under  a totalitarian  regime.  Kivh- 
ler  is  bothered  by  some  of  the  things 
he  sees  going  on  in  .American  six'ieiy 
today. 

“1  just  cannot  believe  we  have 
young  folk  out  there  esfx>using  left-w  ing 
causes  without  even  knowing  what  the 
other  side  kxvks  like."  he  said.  "If  there 
was  only  some  way  we  could  let  them 
experience  things  from  the  inside  for  a 
couple  of  months,  maybe  they  would 
see  things  differently."  □ 
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A Tasty  Villain.  Christmas  time  is 
munchie  time.  There  are  goodies 
everywhere.  Most  of  us  worry  about 
the  calories  we’re  downing,  but  don’t 
give  too  much  thought  to  sodium.  And 
that  can  be  a problem. 

The  culprit  is  salt,  a combi- 
nation of  sodium  and  chlorine.  Every 
time  you  slice  into  that  cheese  ball 
or  grab  a handful  of  pretzels,  you’re 
consuming  sodium. 

Although  some  sodium  is  im- 
portant for  maintaining  proper  fluid 
balance  between  the  water  for  your 
cells  and  blood,  too  much  sodium  can 
lead  to  high  blood  pressure,  heart 
attack,  stroke  and  kidney  failure.  Too 
much  sodium  acts  like  a sponge, 
holding  fluid  in  your  body  and  in- 
creasing pressure  on  your  cardio- 
vascular system. 

You  need  about  600  to  3,500 
milligrams  of  sodium  daily  to  be 
healthy.  Those  with  high  blood  pres- 
sure shouldn’t  take  more  than  2,000 
milligrams  per  day.  But  the  average 
American  eats  as  much  as  6,000  to 
18,000  milligrams  of  sodium  each 
day. 

Here’s  the  sodium  content  of 


some  familiar  foods: 

1 teaspoon  salt 

2,300  mg. 

2 oz  hot  dog 

550  mg. 

1 oz.  bologna 

360  mg. 

1 oz.  canned  ham 

280  mg. 

1 oz.  raw  bacon 

110  mg. 

1 oz.  chicken 

20  mg. 

1 egg 

60  mg. 

1 oz.  Cheddar  cheese 

220  mg. 

1 oz.  American  cheese 

320  mg. 

8 oz.  milk 

220  mg. 

'/2  cup  canned  vegetables 

220  mg. 

1/^  cup  fresh/frozen  vegetables 

10  mg. 

'/S  can  vegetable  soup 

1 ,250  mg. 

1 cup  canned  spaghetti  1 ,220  mg. 

2 large  pickle  spears  700  mg. 

Cola  beverages  (brands  vary)  22  mg. 

Sugar  free  soda  (brands  vary)  25-65  mg. 

1 slice  white  bread  117  mg 


You  can  cut  out  quite  a bit  of 
sodium  just  by  choosing  foods  wise- 
ly. You  can  even  put  something  into 
your  salt  shaker  that  is  low  in  sodium. 

The  following  recipe  adds  both 
flavor  and  color  to  your  foods  and 
contains  practically  no  sodium. 

Salt-Free  Spice  Mixture 

Mix  together:  1 tsp.  onion  powder 
1 tsp.  paprika 
1 tsp.  dry  mustard 
1 tsp.  garlic  powder 
’/4  tsp.  cayenne  powder  (optional) 

So  enjoy  the  holidays,  and 
even  the  munchies.  Less  or  no  salt 
doesn’t  have  to  mean  no  taste. — On 
Guard:  The  In  Thing 


Skiing  shouldn’t  cost  an  arm  or 
leg.  A skiing  vacation  doesn’t  have 
to  cost  a fortune.  More  than  30  mil- 
itary camping  and  recreation  areas 
have  snow  skiing  activities. 

A few  installations  have  their 
own  ski  areas.  The  Ravenwood  Ski 
Lodge  on  Eielson  Air  Force  Base  and 
ski  facilities  at  Forts  Richardson  and 
Wainwright,  all  in  Alaska,  operate 
from  mid-October  to  April  15.  Baum- 
holder.  West  Germany,  has  an  area 
for  snow  and  cross-country  skiing. 
And  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  op- 
erates the  Hillhaus,  which  is  17  miles 
from  Snow  Basin,  a major  ski  resort. 

Others  offer  low-cost  ski 
equipment  rentals  and  discount  tick- 
ets to  local  ski  areas.  These  include 
camping  and  recreation  areas  at  Big 


Bear  and  Lake  Tahoe  in  California, 
the  Air  Force  Academy’s  Farish 
Memorial  Family  Camp  in  Colorado, 
trailers  at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  and 
many  others  stateside  and  overseas. 

Armed  Forces  Recreation 
Center,  Germany,  has  facilities  in 
several  locations  which  offer  attrac- 
tive, low-cost  year-round  recrea- 
tional programs. 

For  more  information,  look  for 
current  pamphlets  and  books  on  the 
subject  in  your  post  library,  or  visit 
your  local  recreation  services  office. 


Fire  Escape  Plan.  Fire  is  a tragedy 
any  time  of  year,  but  it  seems  even 
more  tragic  when  it  occurs  during  the 
holidays.  Those  Christmas  lights,  tin- 
sel and  candles  that  add  so  much  to 
the  spirit  of  the  season  can  also  in- 
crease the  risk  of  a fire. 

If  your  family  doesn’t  have  a 
fire  escape  plan,  here  are  some  tips 
from  the  National  Safety  Council: 

• To  plan  a fire  escape  route, 
draw  the  actual  layout  of  your  home. 
Mark  the  exits  and  sketch  in  the  es- 
cape options  if  the  main  hall  or  stair- 
way is  blocked. 

• Is  there  a deck  or  porch  roof 
that  can  give  temporary  refuge  on 
the  upper  floor  level?  If  not,  have  you 
considered  escape  ladders?  Can 
windows  be  easily  opened? 

• Conduct  drills  so  that  the 
emergency  actions  become  second 
nature  to  the  household.  Remember, 
in  a crisis  it  is  difficult  to  think  clearly 
unless  escape  options  have  been 
identified  in  advance  and  drills  have 
been  conducted. 

• Your  plan  should  include  an 
outdoor  meeting  place  so  you  can 
make  sure  everyone  is  safe.  If  any- 
one is  missing,  leave  the  job  of  going 
back  inside  to  the  firefighters.  Would- 
be  rescuers  should  be  aware  that  le- 
thal quantities  of  smoke  and  odor- 
less gases  are  often  present,  caus- 
ing the  rescuer  to  become  a victim. — 
American  Forces  Press  Service 
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SERGEANTS  TUNEUP' 


A CLASS  SUBJECT 

story  and  Photos  by  Sgt.  Cecil  Stack 


“THE  test  builds  confidence  and 
pride.” 

The  test  that  Sp5  Barbara 
^ Weaver  spoke  of  is  part  of  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.’s  Non-commissioned  Officers 
Development  Program.  Developed  by 
the  post  commander,  Maj.  Gen.  T.G. 
Jenes  Jr.,  and  the  post  command  ser- 
geant major,  Paul  K.  Meyers,  the  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  ensure  Fort  Car- 
son’s NCOs  meet  certain  standards. 

“When  I arrived  here,”  Meyers 
said,  “many  units  had  very  good  NCO 
training  programs,  but  many  units  did 
not.  General  Jenes  wanted  a postwide 
program  to  improve  NCO  profession- 
alism and  prepare  them  to  train  the  sol- 
diers in  their  charge.” 

To  accomplish  those  goals,  they 
began  the  NCODP  in  April.  The  pro- 
gram has  two  phases.  The  first  is  a test 
on  military  subjects  and  programs  for 
promotable  E-4s  and  above.  Unit  first 
sergeants  administer  the  test  to  their 
NCOs.  First  sergeants  and  sergeants 
major  take  their  test  from  the  next  higher 
sergeant  major  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. Brigade  command  sergeants 
major  and  their  operations  sergeants 
major  grade  all  tests  from  their  units. 
Meyers  grades  the  brigade  sergeants 
major’s  tests.  Newly  assigned  NCOs 
are  tested  within  30  days  after  arrival. 

During  the  second  phase  the 
NCOs  attend  classes  to  maintain  their 
prohciency.  They  also  teach  training 
classes  to  soldiers  under  their  super- 
vision. Phase  2 lasts  as  long  as  NCOs 
are  assigned  to  Fort  Carson. 

The  diagnostic  test  gives  Hrst 
sergeants  and  sergeants  major  an  idea 
of  their  NCOs’  skill  levels.  “We  needed 
to  know  the  knowledge  and  expertise 
of  our  NCOs,”  Meyers  explained. 
“Once  we  identified  their  strong  and 
weak  areas,  we  knew  what  additional 
training  they  needed  for  Phase  2.” 

The  test  is  17  pages  long  and 
has  103  standard  questions.  The  ques- 
tions, divided  into  nine  categories 
ranging  from  leadership  and  land  nav- 
igation to  the  Battalion  Training  Man- 


Fort  Carson's  Sp4  Jeffery  C.  Collins  receives  more  common  skills  training.  He  says  his 
section  "seems  more  squared  away"  because  of  NCODP. 
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agement  System  and  preventive  main- 
tenance, are  multiple  choice  and  fill- 
in-the-blank.  Some  questions  are  easy, 
but  others  require  some  thought. 

The  test  results  surprised  Mey- 
ers. “My  NCOs  are  not  strong  in  the 
areas  I thought  they  would  be.  They 
are  weak  in  maintenance,  drill  and  cer- 
emonies, land  navigation,  and  other 
general  military  subjects.  Their  strong 
areas  are  in  leadership,  counseling  and 
military  programs  such  as  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.” 

Although  the  NCOs  are  told 
what  subjects  are  on  the  test,  only  35 
percent  achieve  a passing  score  of  70 
or  above.  NCOs  who  fail  are  counseled 
by  their  first  sergeants  on  their  weak 
areas  and  then  retested  in  30  days. 
NCOs  who  fail  the  retest  may  be  rec- 
ommended for  administrative  action  or 
an  intensive  training  program. 

“Soldiers  failing  the  retest,” 
Meyers  said,  “can  be  barred  from  re- 
enlistment or  given  a letter  of  repri- 
mand. There  is  also  a postwide  45-hour 
training  program  we  will  conduct  three 
times  a year.”  Meyers  added  that  while 
the  test  results  can  affect  NCOs,  their 
scores  do  not  affect  their  promotion 
possibilities  or  their  selection  for  mil- 
itary schools. 

One  NCO  who  failed  the  test, 
SFC  Charlie  W.  McClelland,  feels  the 
test  is  good.  “The  test  and  training  help 
you  remember  the  basic  skills  you 
should  pass  on  to  junior  enlisted  sol- 
diers. It’s  also  going  to  keep  a lot  of 
NCOs  on  their  toes.” 

After  successfully  completing 
the  first  phase,  NCOs  enter  the  second 
phase,  during  which  company  and  bat- 
talion level  NCOs  attend  classes  given 
by  their  first  sergeants  and  battalion 
command  sergeants  major.  They  study 
the  subjects  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  NCOs  are  weak.  Also  during  these 
classes,  the  first-line  supervisors  give 
senior  NCOs  feedback  which  is  passed 
up  the  chain  of  command  to  help  de- 
termine post  training  needs. 

First-line  NCO  supervisors  at- 
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tending  the  classes  must  also  teach 
classes  to  their  soldiers.  Common  skills, 
military  programs  and  MOS-related 
skills  are  among  the  subjects  taught. 

To  ensure  these  NCOs  are  doing 
their  jobs,  Meyers  encourages  his  sen- 
ior NCOs  to  sit  in  on  the  classes  and 
occasionally  test  soldiers  on  subjects 
they  have  been  taught.  The  NCOs  must 
also  keep  a record  of  the  subjects  they 
teach. 

The  young  program  has  support 
among  NCOs  and  officers.  Officers  see 
themselves  finally  getting  out  of  the 
business  of  training  soldiers  on  com- 
mon skills  tasks,  Meyers  explained.  “It 
is  causing  NCOs  to  crack  some  books 
and  get  involved  in  training,”  he  said. 
“When  they  have  some  input  into  train- 
ing, they  are  more  enthusiastic  about 
training.” 

Fort  Carson’s  NCODP  is  new, 
but  not  unique.  The  program  is  mod- 
eled after  the  8th  Infantry  Division’s 
program  in  Europe.  However,  there  are 
differences. 

“We  tailored  our  program  to  fit 
our  mission,  which  is  to  train  for  de- 
ployment and  to  reinforce  Europe,” 
Meyers  explained.  “The  8th  Division 
defends  Europe.” 

Just  as  the  8th  Division’s  pro- 
gram was  tailored  to  Fort  Carson’s 
needs.  Fort  Carson  units  can  adjust  the 
NCODP’s  second  phase  to  their  mis- 
sion. The  only  requirement  is  that  their 
program  include  training  in  the  nine 
categories  from  the  Phase  I diagnostic 
test.  Units  have  the  option  to  continue 
diagnostic  testing  on  Phase  2 material. 

CSM  William  A.  Albrecht’s 
704th  Maintenance  Battalion  has  con- 
tinued this  testing  and  added  two  pro- 
grams for  his  NCOs.  “We  added  the 
Enlisted  Leaders  Instruction,  Training 
and  Evaluation,  and  the  Transition  to 
Professional  Sergeant  programs,”  he 
said.  “All  our  E-5s  through  E-8s  must 
attend  the  ELITE  program,  which  is 
four  hours  of  classroom  and  hands-on 
common  skills  training  a month.  Our 
junior  leaders  attend  TRAPS,  a three- 


“We  want  to  improve  NCOs’  profession- 
alism and  prepare  them  to  train  soldiers.” 


day  course  that  teaches  them  basic  su- 
pervisory skills.” 

Albrecht  feels  NCODP  is  the 
best  thing  to  happen  to  his  battalion  in 
awhile.  “When  I go  down  to  the  shops 
to  test  my  guys,  they’re  asking  me  to 
test  their  men.  The  NCO  loves  it,  and 
so  does  the  private,”  he  said. 

Sp4  Jeffery  C.  Collins,  a Cha- 
parral repairman,  said  his  section  “mns 
more  smoothly  and  seems  more  squared 
away  as  a result  of  the  NCODP.” 

Radar  repairman  PFC  Daryl  J. 
Gorff  agrees  with  Collins.  Gorff  said 
that  people  in  his  section  are  getting 
along  better.  In  fitting  the  program  to 
his  section’s  needs,  Gorff’s  section 
chief  gave  the  NCODP  concept  a twist. 
Rather  than  teach  all  the  classes  him- 
self, SSgt.  Johnny  Haywood  Jr.  has 
Gorff  and  his  other  section  workmates 
take  turns  teaching  classes.  The  section 
chief,  however,  supervises  all  training 
classes. 

Haywood  sees  the  training  as 
“troops  helping  troops.”  Haywood  said 
his  men  are  learning  many  things  they 
did  not  know.  “Everybody  gets  in- 
volved, especially  the  promotable  E- 
4s.  By  the  time  they  make  E-5,  they 
know  their  jobs  better.” 

Knowing  the  job  better  is  what 
NCODP  is  all  about,  or  as  Weaver  pui 
it,  “soldiers  learning  something  they 
need  to  know,  and  remembering  it.”  □ 
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Sp4  Ray  Thomas 


Hoosiers:  Jumping  Brothers 


Count  ’em  — five  — 
yes,  five  active  duty  Army 
brothers  at  the  same  post  and 
all  airborne  qualified. 

The  Hoosier  brothers 
— SFC  Pete,  Sgt.  John  C., 
Sp4  Curtis,  Sp4  Robert  and 
PFC  Billy  — are  assigned  to 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  Pete  and 
John  are  assigned  to  the 
Special  Security  Detach- 
ment. Their  brothers  are  as- 
signed to  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division. 

They  recently  rigged 
for  a parachute  jump  and 
jumped,  one  after  the  other, 
onto  Fort  Bragg’s  Sicily  Drop 
Zone. 

A couple  of  years  ago. 
four  of  the  brothers  jumped 
together.  The  idea  for  the  five 
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to  jump  together  came  up  ! 
during  a card  game.  A future  ^ 
manifest  could  list  them 
again.  They  are  talkir*g  about 
another  jump  soon.  — Sp4 
Ray  Thomas 

PFC  Ed  Anderson 
looks  as  if  he  got  his  tan  by 
vacationing  in  Tahiti  or  Ha-  , 
waii,  not  by  climbing  the  high-  I 
est  mountain  in  North 
America. 

But  the  Fort  Richard-  ; 
son.  Alaska,  artillery  sur-  I 
veyor,  and  his  civilian  part-  I 
ner,  Don  Spurlock,  did  get 
their  tan  while  scaling  Mount 
McKinley  this  spring.  Ander- 
son is  one  of  the  few  soldiers 
to  reach  the  mountain’s 
20,320-foot  summit.  ! 

“It  took  22  days  to 
climb  up  and  two  to  climb 
down,”  Anderson  said.  He 
added,  “It's  harder  going  up  j 
than  down."  : 

Anderson  and  Spur-  , 
lock  climbed  the  West  But-  i 
tress  route,  pulling  a sled  to 
the  14,000-foot  level  where 
they  had  weather  problems. 
The  climbers  spent  four  days 
waiting  for  120  mph  winds  to 
subside.  They  then  carried  a 
50-pound  pack  to  the  summit. 

Dehydration  was  also  i 
a constant  problem.  "I  drank 
six  to  eight  quarts  of  water 
daily  and  still  lost  20  pounds," 
Anderson  said.  "Sleep  was 
another  problem  above 
16,000  feet:  There  wasn’t 
enough  oxygen." 

The  final  2,310  feet  to 
the  top  only  took  the  climbers 
15  hours.  Anderson  said  the 
view  from  the  top  was  beau- 
tiful and  it  made  the  trip 
worthwhile. 

The  highlight  of  his 
climb  was  helping  to  rescue 
two  injured  Japanese  climb- 
ers who  had  fallen  300  feet. 

"We  knew  they  were 
freezing.  When  we  reached 
them,  they  were  very  weak. 


suffenrtg  from  frostbrte."  An- 
derson said. 

A climb  up  Mount 
McKinley  is  not  cheap  An- 
derson estimates  it  cost  him 
about  S2.000  in  equipment 
and  travel  experrses  To  keep 
costs  down  he  "borrowed' 
some  needed  equipment.  He 
wore  Army  vapor  barrier 
“bunny"  boots.  Army  long 
Johns  and  arctic  mitten  in- 
serts, and  earned  an  Army 
ice-axe. 

With  another  year  left 
in  Alaska.  Anderson  wants  to 
climb  the  mountain  again  — 
maybe  next  year  and  by  a 
harder  route.  — Sp5  Tom  | 
Reilly  Dons  Thomas 


SFC  William  R.  Dun- 
can, a medic  at  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  received  the 
Soldier  s Medal  for  saving  an 
Egyptian  soldier  s life. 

Duncan,  then  a com- 
pany medic,  was  watching 
Egyptian  soldiers  remove 
tank  mines  left  over  from  the 
1967  and  1973  Arab- Israeli 
wars. 

"We  were  watching  the 
Egyptians  through  binocu- 
lars about  2vfe  miles  away 
when  the  mine  exploded.  The 
explosion  killed  two  soldiers 
and  injured  a third,"  Duncan 
said. 

According  to  Duncan, 
the  three  men  had  been 


Anderson;  To  the  Top 


Duncan:  Minefield  Heroics 


working  as  a team.  The  first 
had  located  the  mines  with  a 
detector,  the  second  had  dug 
around  the  mines,  and  the 
third  soldier  had  brought  them 
to  the  surface.  The  mine  ex- 
ploded while  the  second  sol- 
dier was  digging. 

When  Duncan  and 
another  soldier  arrived  at  the 
minefield,  they  immediately 
decided  to  rescue  the  injured 
soldier. 

“We  carried  him  out  on 
a litter.  I did  not  know  whether 
he  would  survive,”  Duncan 
said.  In  addition  to  the  shrap- 
nel wounds  covering  his  body, 
the  Egyptian  soldier  had  suf- 
fered massive  head  injuries 


o 

o 


and  had  been  blinded.  Dun- 
can kept  him  alive  for  six 
hours  while  waiting  for  an 
Egyptian  helicopter. 

“I  had  had  no  second 
thoughts  about  going  into  the 
minefield,”  he  said.  But  Dun- 
can did  not  fully  realize  the 
danger  until  he  later  returned 
to  the  minefield. 

“ ‘You  dummy,’  I said 
to  myself,  ‘you  could  have 
been  killed,’  ” Duncan  re- 
called. “We  could  still  see  our 
footprints  in  the  minefield,  and 
there  were  mines  between 
our  footprints.” 


“Mama,  Mama,  can’t 
you  see  what  this  Army’s 
done  to  me?”  is  more  than  a 
catchy  phrase  for  two  sol- 
diers who  underwent  basic 
training  in  the  1 st  Basic  Train- 
ing Brigade  at  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C. 

Pvt.  Shelia  Bemis, 

34,  has  first-hand  knowledge 
of  what  the  Army’s  done  to 
her  son  Pvt.  Michael  Bemis, 
18.  Shelia  graduated  from 
basic  training  three  weeks 
ahead  of  her  son.  But  it  was 
the  younger  Bemis  who  re- 
vived his  mom’s  dreams  of 


joining  the  Army  when  he 
enlisted. 

“I  wanted  to  join  17 
year  ago,  but  my  father 
wouldn’t  sign  the  forms,”  she 
said.  “This  was  the  first 
chance  I’ve  had  since  then.” 
Marriage,  five  children  and 
work  kept  Shelia  busy  during 
that  time,  but  the  military  still 
appealed  to  her. 

Her  husband  did  not 
think  she  was  serious  about 
the  Army.  “It  started  out  as  a 
dare.  He  said  I wouldn’t  make 
it,  but  I knew  I could,”  she 
said.  He  knew  she  was  se- 
rious when  she  went  for  a 
physical. 

Mother  and  son  do  not 
consider  it  phenomenal  that 
they  were  in  basic  training  in 
the  same  place  at  the  same 
time.  They  also  said  there 
was  no  competition  between 
them. 

“All  I want  to  do  is  keep 
up  with  him,”  Mom  said.  After 
basic,  she  took  advanced 
training  as  a food  service 
specialist  at  Fort  Jackson. 
Michael  went  to  Fort  Gordon, 
Ga.,  to  train  to  become  a tac- 
tical wire  operations  spe- 
cialist. 


Bemis:  Mother-Son  Basics 
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Pvt.  Michael  Fine 
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battered  child  finds  safety  in 
a foster  home.  An  accident 
victim  gets  a life-saving 
bkxHl  transfusion.  A family 
in  financial  trouble  gets  help  and  ad- 
vice. And  an  otherwise  bored  teen-ager 
is  busy  in  group  activities  — all  be- 
cause some  people  care. 

We  call  those  caring  people  vol- 
unteers. But  that  doesn’t  begin  to  de- 
scribe the  countless  hours  and  the  en- 
ergy they  devote  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  their  communities. 

Without  them,  many  commu- 
nity programs  and  services  we  depend 
on  would  be  barely  able  to  operate. 
Army  Community  Service,  the  Red 
Cross  and  Youth  Activities  are  just  a 
few  that  depend  heavily  on  the  help  of 
volunteers. 

Fortunately,  there  are  people 
around  the  world  ready  to  help,  some 
in  small  ways  and  others  almost  to  the 
point  of  sacrifice.  Their  reasons  for  vol- 
unteering are  as  varied  as  the  people 
themselves. 

For  some,  volunteering  is  a way 
of  life.  They  and  their  families  are  in- 
volved in  helping  the  community,  and 
they  feel  it’s  a responsibility.  For  oth- 
ers, it’s  a way  of  combating  loneliness 
or  boredom,  a way  to  learn  job  skills 
or  a way  to  feel  like  part  of  a new 
community. 

Whatever  the  motive,  volun- 
teers provide  services  as  gifts  to  their 
communities.  And,  for  most  volun- 
teers, the  only  reward  is  the  satisfaction 
gained  from  helping  others. 

Claire  Allen,  who  completed  her 
one-year  appointment  as  the  ACS  vol- 
unteer consultant  to  the  Department  of 
the  Army  in  July,  knows  this  feeling 
of  satisfaction.  She’s  been  volunteer- 
ing for  32  years. 

Allen  says  her  volunteer  role 
began  the  day  she  married  Col.  Eugene 
Allen,  leader  and  commander  of  the 
U S.  Army  Band  (Pershing’s  Own). 

“Gene  was  an  enlisted  com- 
mander of  a small  hospital  band  in  Val- 
ley Forge,  Pa.,’’  she  said.  “And  from 
the  very  beginning  1 had  to,  and  wanted 
to,  assume  responsibility  for  the  band 
family.’’ 

But,  becoming  “mother  of  the 
band”  didn’t  stop  Allen  from  helping 
her  community.  As  her  husband’s  tours 
took  their  growing  family  from  post  to 
post,  Allen  gave  time  to  post  chapel 


VOLUNTEERS 
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Edith  Parris  (left)  is  ACS  assistant  supervisor  at 
Fort  Lee,  Va.  • Rita  Mielke  assists  a hospital  visitor 
ar  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  hospital. 


activities,  schools.  Brownies,  Cub 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  other  on-  and 
off-post  activities.  She  also  became  ac- 
tive in  various  wives’  clubs. 

By  the  time  her  family,  which 
had  grown  to  seven  children,  settled  at 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  Allen  was  well  aware 
of  the  problems  Army  families  faced 
with  frequent  moves  and  lack  of  child 
care.  As  president  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral Officers  Wives’  Club  and  the  Army 
Officers  Wives’  Club  of  the  Greater 
Washington  Area,  she  urged  recogni- 
tion of  the  Army  family.  She  said  she 
was  also  involved  in  the  beginnings  of 
the  Army  Family  Symposiums. 

“I  Just  happened  to  be  at  the 
right  place,  at  the  right  time,  with  the 
right  support,”  Allen  said  of  her  role. 
‘‘Our  club’s  themes  were  devoted  to 
Army  children  and  the  Army  wife.  And 
we  thought  about  having  a symposium 
to  discuss  issues  troubling  Army  fam- 
ilies. So  I presented  the  idea  to  then 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  (Edward  C.)  Meyer 
and  his  wife  as  something  we  wanted 
to  do.  They  were  very  supportive. 

‘‘We  held  a small  Army  wide 
seminar  here  at  Fort  Myer  the  first  year, 
in  1979,”  she  continued.  ‘‘And  this  led 
to  Family  Symposiums  1,  2 and  3.” 
Allen  credits  the  success  of  the  sym- 
posiums to  the  combined  efforts  of 
Army  volunteers  and  the  wives’  clubs 
who  took  money  from  their  treasuries 
to  send  delegates. 

During  this  time  Allen  also  be- 
came interested  in  ACS.  She  became  a 
desk  volunteer  in  1977  and,  later,  a 
member  of  the  child  care  advisory 
council.  From  this  committee  and  oth- 
ers, Allen  became  a voice  for  the  Army 
family  and  the  volunteers  who  support 
them.  She  served  one  year  as  the  dep- 
uty ACS  volunteer  consultant  before 
being  appointed  to  her  most  recent  po- 
sition where  she  represented  some 
5,000  ACS  volunteers  to  the  Army  staff. 

‘‘I  feel  I can  help  in  ways  as  a 
volunteer  that  I couldn’t  as  a paid  staff 
person,”  she  said.  ‘‘I  have  the  freedom 
to  speak  out  on  programs  and  policies. 
And  it’s  gratifying  to  know  people  are 
going  to  listen.” 

Allen  has  watched  ACS  grow 
from  the  lending  closet  where  a soldier 
could  get  a pot  to  cook  in  and  a mattress 
to  sleep  on  to  what  she  calls  the  Army’s 
soldier  and  family  support  center  pro- 
gram. ‘‘When  I say  Army  family,  Fm 


thinking  of  the  single  soldier 
too,”  she  added. 

ACS  now  has  a con- 
sumer affairs  program  which 
offers  Army  families  help  with 
budgeting  and  debt  problems, 
and  tips  on  economical  shop- 
ping. ACS  offers  relocation 
assistance  to  the  Army  family 
on  the  move,  and  with  the 
Family  Advocacy  Program, 
trains  volunteers  to  help  in 
family  crises.  Volunteers  are 
also  organizing  shelters  for 
battered  spouses.  The  Excep- 
tional Family  Member  Pro- 
gram has  volunteers  ready  to 
work  with  families  who  need 
special  services  for  a family  member. 
And  the  Foster  Care  Program  provides 
temporary  care  for  Army  children. 

Allen  has  also  seen  the  ACS 
volunteer  corps  grow  into  a profes- 
sional organization  that  provides  job 
training,  educational  benefits  and  rec- 
ognition for  its  workers.  Looking  back 
on  her  years  of  volunteering,  Allen  said, 
‘‘I  feel  my  life  has  been  greatly  en- 
riched by  what  I’ve  done,  the  people 
I’ve  met,  and  the  things  we’ve  been 
able  to  accomplish  as  a team.  I’ll  never 
stop  volunteering  for  the  Army.” 

Allen,  now  a field  consultant 
advisor  for  ACS,  recommends  propos- 
als from  the  field  to  improve  ACS. 

She  claims  ACS  needs  more 
paid  staff.  ‘‘We  often  say  the  best  thing 
the  Army  could  do  to  support  volun- 
teers would  be  to  ensure  adequate  num- 
bers of  trained  professional  staff  are 
present  in  ACS,”  she  asserted. 

She  also  said  she  would  like  to 
see  an  installation-level  volunteer  train- 
ing center  at  each  post.  At  such  centers, 
volunteers  could  receive  training  com- 
mon to  all  volunteer  work  and  then  be 
recruited  by  ACS,  the  Red  Cross  or 
other  agencies  serving  soldiers. 

‘‘There  will  always  be  a need 
for  volunteers,”  she  said.  ‘‘We  can 
never  stop  recruiting.  I think  if  all  of 
our  volunteers  around  the  world  went 
on  a sick-out,  the  clock  would  stop  a 
little  bit.” 

Allen  received  a Department  of 
the  Army  Outstanding  Civilian  Service 
Award  in  August.  But,  she  said,  she 
doesn’t  feel  she  works  any  harder  than 
any  other  volunteer.  ‘‘I  know  volun- 
teers work  hard  all  over  the  world.  I 


don’t  think  any  one  level  works  harder 
than  another.  We  all  work  hard.” 

Dorothy  Deitz,  chairman  of  Red 
Cross  volunteers  at  the  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.,  hospital,  agreed:  ‘‘I  never  like 
to  compare  one  volunteer  to  another. 
They  give  what  they  can.  If  a person 
has  a family  and  can  only  give  a few 
hours  a week,  that’s  fine.  1 happen  to 
be  able  to  give  more,  but  that  doesn’t 
make  me  a better  volunteer.”  Deitz  be- 
gan work  with  the  Red  Cross  in  Tokyo 
in  1953.  ‘‘The  Korean  War  was  on.  I 
thought  volunteering  was  something  I 
should  do  for  our  country,”  she  said. 
She’s  been  doing  it  ever  since. 

Referring  to  herself  as  an  ‘‘old 
fuddy-duddy,”  Deitz  oversees  all  the 
Red  Cross  activities  at  the  hospital.  She 
also  teaches  a home  nursing  course 
when  enough  people  want  one. 

‘‘I  have  volunteers  who  have 
close  patient  contact,  like  the  chaper- 
ones who  assist  the  doctors  during  fe- 
male patient  examinations,”  she  said. 
‘‘And  then  1 have  volunteers  with  little 
or  no  patient  contact,  like  the  ones  at 
the  reception  and  pharmacy  desks. 
Some  take  care  of  dental  records  or  the 
medical  library,  and  others  pass  out 
magazines  in  the  wards.” 

Deitz  said  she  and  her  volun- 
teers have  special  projects  from  time  to 
time,  like  the  flu  shots  for  the  whole 
military  community,  or  helping  the 
doctors  during  the  recent  Female  Health 
Awareness  Week.  ‘‘And  we  help  out 
with  school  physicals,”  she  said. 

During  the  recruiting  and  ori- 
entation programs  held  for  the  volun- 
teers each  quarter,  Deitz  tries  to  get  as 
many  young  soldiers’  wives  as  possi- 
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Ida  Wheeler  coaches  a Youth  Activities  football  team  cheerleading  squad  at  Fort  Wain- 
wright,  Alaska.  She's  also  a team  mother  for  a boys'  football  team. 


ble.  “Even  if  they  are  only  going  to  be 
here  for  a short  time,”  she  said,  “once 
they've  had  the  training,  they  can  vol- 
unteer any  place  in  the  world  for  the 
Red  Cross.  We  like  to  get  our  volun- 
teers early,  so  they’ll  make  a lifetime 
commitment,  if  they  can.” 

Deitz  said  that  although  her  vol- 
unteers pick  up  some  marketable  job 
skills,  it’s  not  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be 
to  move  into  a paid  job.  “Jobs  are  few 
and  far  between,”  she  said,  “which 
makes  volunteering  harder  to  do.”  Job 
scarcity  sometimes  hurts  volunteer  pro- 
grams, Deitz  explained.  “We’re  really 
up  the  creek  in  a sense,  because  the 
economic  situation  is  such  that  a lot  of 
people  can’t  afford  to  be  volunteers.  It 
used  to  be  a stylish  thing  for  a woman 
to  be  a volunteer.  That  was  the  thing 
to  do,  because  you  didn’t  have  to  make 
a living.  It  was  the  charitable  thing  to 
do.  Well,  you  know,  charity  starts  at 
home,  and  many  people  need  two  pay- 
checks  the.se  days.” 

Job  scarcity  sometimes  helps, 
though.  Deitz  pointed  out  that  they  are 
getting  some  volunteers  because  jobs 
are  hard  to  find.  “We  get  them  because 
people  like  to  keep  busy,”  she  said. 

She  added  that  the  hospital  is 
only  one  of  many  Red  Cross  activities. 
Red  Cross  has  bloodmobiles,  water 
safety  and  swimming  programs,  car- 
diopulmonary resuscitation  programs, 
mobile  units  for  hypertension  and  case- 
workers who  are  familiar  to  any  soldier 
who’s  ever  had  an  emergency. 

Why  docs  she  volunteer'.^  “I 
don’t  think  you  would  understand,”  she 
said.  “It’s  a very  personal  kind  of  sat- 
isfaction. I’ve  worked  in  many  hospi- 
tals, but  this  one  really  appreciates  the 


volunteers.  And  that  just  spurs  you  on 
to  do  more.” 

Deitz  said  it  takes  a special  kind 
of  person  to  volunteer.  “You  have  to 
have  a special  need  — a need  to  be 
needed.” 

A similar  need  spurred  Capt. 
Roy  Moser,  an  Army  doctor,  and  his 
wife.  Heather,  to  volunteer  for  the  Youth 
Activities  Program  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.  It’s 
their  first  post,  and  they  both  miss  their 
families  in  Cincinnati.  Roy  is  from  a 
family  of  11  children  and  Heather  from 
a family  of  9 children.  “Getting  in- 
volved with  the  kids  has  been  a big 
help,”  Heather  said. 

The  Mosers,  both  in  their  20s, 
aren’t  much  older  than  the  kids  they 
chaperone  at  dances,  take  on  picnics 
and  field  trips,  and  supervise  in  sports 
activities.  “The  kids  really  like  Roy,” 
Heather  said.  “They  enjoy  having  a 
young  guy  involved.” 

Sometimes  Roy  and  Heather 
would  rather  have  some  time  to  them- 
selves. “But  we  feel  we  have  a re- 
sponsibility to  the  kids,”  Heather  said. 
“The  post  provides  an  all-around  pro- 
gram that  gets  the  kids  involved  and 
keeps  them  from  getting  bored  or  into 
things  they  shouldn’t  be  doing.” 

Heather  said  she  would  like  to 
always  volunteer.  “I  don’t  mind  giving 
my  time  and  not  being  paid  because 
I’m  getting  something  out  of  it  ttxi.  I 
find  it  fulfilling  to  be  around  kids  and 
to  think  that  maybe  I'm  a positive  in- 
llucncc  on  them.” 

Unlike  Heather,  who  has  nei- 
ther children  nor  a paying  job,  Mozelle 
Grizzle  has  five  children  ranging  in  age 
from  7 to  16  and  has  a paying  job  19 
hours  a week.  But  still,  she  devotes  20 


to  25  hours  a week  to  .ACS  as  an  as- 
sistant volunteer  supervisor  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood.  .Mo.  Grizzle  spends  a 
good  part  of  her  time  giving  classes  on 
•ACS  programs. 

"1  try  to  get  the  information  out 
on  the  programs  we  have.”  she  said. 
“I  talk  with  the  wives’  club,  and  also 
give  a class  for  drill  sergeants.” 

She  said  some  of  those  pro- 
grams could  not  survive  without  vol- 
unteers. “Our  consumer  affairs  pro- 
gram is  one  such  a program.  Our 
volunteers  help  military  families  plan 
their  budgets  and  show  them  how  to 
pay  their  bills.  They  also  help  the  fam- 
ilies with  their  income  taxes  and  com- 
plaints against  local  merchants.” 

One  activity  that  is  totally  run 
by  volunteers  at  the  post  is  exceptional 
family  member  outings.  "They  have 
several  events  for  the  kids  during  the 
summer,”  Grizzle  said.  “They  do 
things  like  bowling,  go  on  picnics  and 
sightsee.” 

Grizzle  began  her  volunteer 
work  about  a year  ago  when  her  family 
first  arrived  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  “I 
spent  my  first  day  here  in  the  .ACS  wait- 
ing room  while  my  husband  was  in- 
processing,” she  said.  ”l  wanted  to  do 
something,  so  1 got  involved  and  en- 
joyed it.  Even  if  1 were  working  40 
hours  a week.  I would  still  volunteer. 
I like  helping  people." 

Wanting  to  help  people  also 
keeps  Rita  Mielke  involved  in  volun- 
teering. Soldiers  w ho  call  the  Red  Caiss 
at  night  or  on  weekends  at  Fort  Devens. 
Mass.,  may  find  Mielke  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  She  is  a night-duty 
worker  and  offers  assistance  during  the 
off-duty  hours.  The  mother  of  three 
teen-agers  said  that  being  the  contact 
between  soldiers  and  their  families  is 
her  most  rewarding  experience.  “You 
really  feel  like  you’re  helping  some- 
one.” she  said.  “It’s  very  rewarding.” 

In  addition  to  being  a volunteer 
working  in  both  the  Red  Cross  office 
and  the  pediatrics  clinic  at  the  hospital. 
Mielke  plays  the  organ  at  the  post 
chapel,  leads  the  bell  choir,  takes  con- 
signments at  the  thrift  shop,  senes  on 
the  officers  wives’  club  btvard  and  is 
president  of  the  Intelligence  \S  ives’ 
Club. 

“Not  only  is  it  rewarding.”  she 
continued,  “it’s  a respcmsibility . The 
military  community  counts  on  one  an- 
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other.  We  have  a common  bond,  much 
' more  than  the  civilian  community.  I 
’ just  feel  that  maybe  I’m  giving  back 
' 1 something  for  what  the  military  com- 
munity has  given  me.” 

’ The  kids  at  Fort  Wainwright, 

Alaska,  count  on  Ida  Wheeler  when  it 
comes  to  football.  She’s  the  team 
mother  for  the  10-  to  12-year-old 
Chargers,  and  the  coach  for  the  Charg- 
ers’ cheerleaders.  The  teams  know  they 
can  depend  on  her  for  help  during  the 
games  and  snacks  afterward. 

‘Tf  you  care  about  children  and 
want  their  programs  to  continue  and 
grow,  you  have  to  get  involved,”  she 
said.  Wheeler  puts  out  a weekly  flyer 
announcing  where  games  are  going  to 
be  played,  and  either  makes  the  re- 
freshments or  asks  other  mothers  to 
furnish  them.  She  makes  sure  all  the 
team  members  have  transportation  to 
the  games.  To  make  sure  that  all  team 
members  have  something  to  show  for 
their  efforts,  she  is  planning  a bake 


sale.  Proceeds  will  buy  trophies  for  all 
the  kids. 

Since  coming  to  Alaska  in  July, 
Wheeler  has  been  working  hard  to  get 
other  parents  involved  in  youth  activ- 
ities. “It’s  a lot  of  hard  work,  but  it’s 
rewarding,  and  I enjoy  it.  The  kids  need 
support  and  I love  giving  it.” 

Some  volunteers,  like  Wheeler, 
see  a need  and  jump  right  in.  Others 
sort  of  bump  into  volunteerism. 

Edith  Parris  walked  into  an  ACS 
office  in  Frankfurt,  West  Germany,  in 
1974  to  get  some  reading  material.  She 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  working  at  the 
reception  desk. 

Since  then,  volunteering  has 
been  a big  part  of  Parris’  life,  leading 
her  from  that  reception  desk,  to  Fort 
Lee,  where  she  is  on  her  third  term  as 
ACS  assistant  volunteer  supervisor. 

It  was  a road  filled  with  satis- 
faction for  Parris.  Her  work  at  the 
Frankfurt  ACS;  the  Drake-Edwards 
Community  Wives’  Club,  nursery  board 


Dorothy  Deitz  oversees  all  Red  Cross  activities  at  Raymond  W.  Bliss  Army  Hospital, 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  Her  volunteer  work  started  in  1953. 


and  Community  Life  program;  the  tour 
committee  of  American  Wives  of 
Frankfurt;  and  the  wives’  club  nursery 
board  earned  her  nominations  for  mil- 
itary wife  of  the  year  and  ACS  vol- 
unteer of  the  year  during  her  four  years 
in  Frankfurt. 

But  her  work  there  was  tragi- 
cally ended  with  the  unexpected  death 
of  her  husband,  a master  sergeant,  in 
1979.  “The  first  people  who  came  to 
my  house  when  my  husband  died  were 
the  ACS  supervisor  and  assistant  su- 
pervisor,” Parris  said.  “Even  though 
people  don’t  do  volunteer  work  to  get 
paid,  I can’t  tell  you  how  it’s  paid  back. 
I still  can’t  get  over  how  wonderful 
people  are.” 

Parris  thought  her  association 
with  the  military  was  over  when  she 
left  for  the  states.  “My  husband  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Lee  years  ago,  and  1 
had  friends  here,”  she  said.  “So  I de- 
cided to  settle  here.” 

A week  after  arriving  at  Fort 
Lee,  Parris  was  working  a half-day  a 
week  at  the  ACS  reception  desk.  “Get- 
ting involved  helped  me  get  over  the 
personal  problems  in  my  life,”  she  said. 
“So  I got  in  full  speed.” 

With  more  than  4,000  hours  of 
volunteer  work  behind  her,  Parris  now 
interviews  prospective  volunteers.  “As 
well  as  being  qualified,  people  have  to 
enjoy  what  they’re  doing,”  she  said. 
“I  always  tell  people  if  they  start  some- 
thing and  are  not  happy  with  it,  to  please 
come  back  and  tell  us,  and  we’ll  try  to 
put  them  in  another  job.  We  like  to  have 
happy  volunteers.” 

Perhaps  not  everyone  can  find 
happiness  as  a volunteer,  but  thousands 
of  people  who  need  to  be  needed  have 
found  happiness  by  helping  make  Army 
communities  better  places  in  which  to 
live  and  work.  The  only  reward  they 
seek  is  the  good  feeling  they  get  deep 
down  inside. 

Most  volunteers  seek  no  rec- 
ognition, but,  they  are  receiving  it  this 
year.  President  Ronald  Reagan  has  pro- 
claimed May  1,  1983,  until  April  30, 
1984,  National  Year  of  Volunteerism. 
In  addition,  volunteerism  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  New  Year’s  Day  Rose 
Bowl  Parade  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

But  even  without  presidential 
proclamations  and  parades,  for  these 
caring  people  we  call  volunteers,  the 
Year  of  Volunteerism  will  never  end.D 
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Military  police  will  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  rear 
battlefield  in  future  wars  and  a ready  combat  force 
to  delay,  disrupt  and  help  defeat  the  enemy. 

TRAMING 

FOR  TWO 

BATTLEFELDS 

Story  and  Photos  by  Faith  Faircloth 


MPs  are  familiar  sights  to  most  sol- 
diers. They  answer  calls  for  help,  direct 
traffic,  make  arrests  on  post,  and  pro- 
vide general  security. 

Their  combat  role  is  not  as  well 
known,  but  is  more  important  than  their 
peacetime  mission.  In  fact,  training  for 
the  combat  role  is  a top  priority  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Military  Police  School,  Fort 
McClellan,  Ala. 

“The  whole  thrust  of  the  mili- 
tary police  corps  has  changed,”  said 
Capt.  Peter  Champagne  of  the  MP  basic 
training  department.  “The  MP  Corps’ 
primary  mission  is  to  contribute  to  vic- 
tory in  combat.  Our  second  objective 
is  peacetime  law  enforcement.” 

The  MP  combat  role  didn’t  sur- 
prise Pvt.  2 Terry  Dagnon  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  when  he  arrived  at  the  school. 
His  uncle  is  an  MP  and  much  admired 
by  Dagnon.  “1  joined  the  corps  be- 
cause of  the  pride  involved  in  being  an 
MP,”  he  said.  “1  know  what  it  means 
to  be  an  MP.” 

For  Pvt.  2 Jody  Rohde  of  Ran- 
dolph, Neb.,  the  MP  combat  role  came 
as  .something  of  a surprise.  “I  always 
wanted  to  be  a policeman,”  he  said, 
“but  couldn’t  join  a civilian  force  be- 
cause I’m  not  21  yet.  1 didn’t  know 
about  the  MP  combat  mission  when  1 
enlisted.” 

The  MP  combat  and  combat 
support  operations  took  a front  .seat  to 
their  law  enforcement  operation  after 
studies  showed  that  future  rear  support 
areas  will  likely  be  combat  /.ones.  These 
studies  al.so  showed  that  MP  units  coukl 
help  defend  these  areas. 


As  a result,  MPs  will  have  three 
battlefield  missions  in  future  combat: 
circulation  control,  rear  area  security 
and  prisoner  of  war  handling. 

Circulation  control  of  the  rear 
area  battlefield  area  is  assisting  in  and 
directing  the  movement  of  troops,  am- 
munition and  supplies  to  reach  their 
correct  destination.  In  addition  to  this 
task,  the  MPs  will  keep  main  supply 
routes  open  and  help  refugees  and 
stragglers  reach  their  destinations. 

Their  second  battlefield  mis- 
sion is  rear  area  security.  The  MPs  will 
check  on  likely  avenues  of  enemy  ap- 
proach. This  includes  patrolling  poten- 
tial landing  zones,  drop  zones  and 
beaches  to  provide  early  warning  of  any 
enemy  activity. 

If  an  enemy  attacks  the  rear  area, 
the  MPs  intercept  and  destroy  small 
threat  forces  before  they  can  reach  their 
objective.  In  larger  attacks,  they  will 
delay  and  disrupt  the  enemy’s  progress 
and  assist  tactical  combat  forces  in  de- 
feating them. 

Area  .security  also  includes  pro- 
tecting nuclear  weapons  storage,  mis- 
sile sites  and  command  posts. 

The  third  battlefield  mission  is 
handling  enemy  POWs.  MPs  will  see 
that  prisoners  are  moved  quickly  from 
forward  areas  to  free  combat  forces 
from  prisoner  handling.  But.  because 
many  of  the  present  specialized  enemy 
prisoner  of  war  units  w ill  be  converted 
into  combat  support  units,  prisoners 
may  be  transferred  to  CON  LIS  or  other 
areas  out  of  the  combat  zone. 

To  accomplish  their  combat 


missions,  the  MP  corps  w ill  avei\e  new 
weap«.>ns  and  equipment  and  e\en  nuia' 
training  in  combat  skills.  Plans  call  for 
amiing  MPs  with  weafKms  such  as  the 
Mark  19  40mm  grenade  machine  gun 
and  the  squad  automatic  weafKm.  MP 
units  will  also  be  equipped  with  the 
Humvee.  the  new  multipuqx^se  wheeled 
vehicle. 

Increased  combat  training  for 
MP  trainees  K'gan  in  July  NSl.  “Our 
resident  training  program  was  rede- 
signed to  stress  indi\  idual  sur\  i\al  skills 
in  MP  combat  operations.”  Cham- 
pagne said.  “We  increased  the  number 
of  resident-taught  skill  level  1 tasks 
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The  next  battle  we  fight  might  not  be  in  a jungle,  desert  or 
mountain  environment.  It  could  be  in  a city  where  we’ll  have  to 
fight  across  streets  and  from  building  to  building.  Left,  a soldier 
navigates  across  a smoke-filled  street  to  reach  his  objective. 
• Below,  soldiers  enter  a second-story  window  using  a grappling 
hook  and  rope.  • Bottom,  soldiers  learn  how  to  repair  their  jeep 
with  tools  normally  available  such  as  pliers,  wrenches  and 
screwdrivers. 


from  93  to  152.  Although  most  of  the 
changes  dealt  with  our  combat  and 
combat-support  role,  law  enforcement 
instruction  continues  to  receive  the  same 
emphasis.” 

The  basic  MP  training  course 
runs  15'/2  weeks.  The  trainees  begin 
with  seven  weeks  of  basic  training, 
learning  those  subjects  that  will  make 
them  soldiers.  In  the  second  phase, 
trainees  concentrate  on  individual  and 
team  MP  police  skills.  They  receive 
more  training  in  land  navigation,  weap- 
ons, communications,  and  nuclear, 
biological  and  chemical  warfare. 

They  also  learn  how  to  call  for 


artillery  support  to  defeat  small  threat 
forces.  Champagne  noted.  “When  we 
encounter  a threat  that’s  beyond  our 
capabilities,  our  soldiers  have  to  know 
how  to  call  for  additional  fire  support.” 
To  keep  supply  routes  open,  trainees 
also  learn  how  to  identify,  mark,  and 
detonate  or  neutralize  mines. 

During  week  9 the  trainees  have 
weapons  training.  Here  some  of  the 
trainees  need  a little  extra  help.  They 
receive  that  help  from  a .45-caliber  laser 
pistol,  a training  device.  ‘Tf  they  can’t 
hit  the  target  at  least  14  times  in  20 
rounds,  they’re  considered  weak  shoot- 
ers,” Champagne  said.  ‘‘Before  we  al- 


low them  to  qualify  the  next  day,  we 
give  them  remedial  training  with  the 
laser  pistol.  It  saves  ammunition,  and 
develops  their  ability  to  hit  the  target 
by  helping  them  obtain  proper  sighting 
and  trigger  squeeze.  He  added  that  their 
first-time  qualification  rate  has  in- 
creased dramatically  using  this  reme- 
dial training  device. 

After  weapons  qualification  the 
trainees  learn  NBC  skills,  and  then 
move  into  communications. 

Because  MPs  will  operate  on 
the  battlefield  in  three-man  teams, 
communications  are  critical.  ‘‘Our  ra- 
dio will  provide  a lifeline  to  other  MP 
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units.”  Champagne  said. 

These  units  use  jeeps  as  the  pri- 
mary means  of  transportation  on  the 
battlefield.  So  the  trainees  learn  how 
to  maintain  them  using  tools  normally 
available,  like  pliers,  wrenches  and 
screwdrivers. 

After  maintenance  training,  the 
trainees  learn  how  to  drive  the  '/4-ton 
jeep.  “We  find  that  some  of  our  train- 
ees have  never  driven  a vehicle  with 
standard  transmission  or  four-wheel 
drive,”  Champagne  said. 

This  completes  weeks  8,  9 and 
10.  “Basically  they  learn  how  to  per- 
form as  individual  combat  MPs.”  he 
said.  “Next  we  see  how  well  they  per- 
form together  as  a team.  We  see  if  they 
can  collectively  move,  shoot  and 
communicate.” 

Team  training  begins  in  week 
11  with  civil  disturbance  training. 
“Military  police  may  find  themselves 
responding  to  a disturbance,”  Cham- 
pagne said.  “They  must  learn  how  to 
control  an  angry  crowd  without  using 
excessive  force,  how  to  wear  their  riot 
gear  and  participate  in  squad-size 
formations.” 

The  trainees  then  move  into 
training  for  operations  in  urban  terrain. 
“The  next  battle  we  fight  may  not  be 
in  a jungle,  desert  or  mountain  envi- 
ronment,” Champagne  said.  “It  could 
be  in  a city  where  we’ll  have  to  fight 
from  building  to  building,  crossing 
streets  and  open  areas.” 

In  this  section  trainees  are  taught 
MP  offensive  and  defensive  operations 
within  a city.  They  must  negotiate  an 
assault  course  as  a three-man  team. 
They  have  to  scale  a wall  barrier,  cross 


an  open  roadway,  clear  a one-story 
building  and  enter  a second  story  w in- 
dow  using  a grappling  hook  and  rope. 

Trainees  also  learn  how  to  pro- 
tect nuclear  weapons  storage  and  mis- 
sile sites. 

In  week  12  trainees  have  a field 
training  exercise  in  which  the  team 
concept  is  used.  Each  three-man  team 
with  a '/4-ton  jeep,  a mounted  .M-60 
machine  gun.  tactical  radio  and  NBC 
equipment  puts  into  practice  every- 
thing it  has  been  exposed  to  in  the  pre- 
vious II  weeks. 

The  first  exercise  is  in  rear  area 
combat  operations.  “In  this  scenario  a 
helicopter  has  crashed,”  Champagne 
explained.  “We  send  a patrol  into  the 
landing  zone  to  search  for  the  helicop- 
ter because  it  has  valuable  intelligence 
aboard  that  we  don’t  want  to  fall  into 
enemy  hands.  During  their  search  they 
encounter  an  enemy  ambush  and  must 
take  immediate  action.” 

Then  they  practice  route  recon- 
naissance. They  make  sure  routes  are 
free  of  enemy  mines  and  bridges  are 
intact  and  locate  any  likely  ambush  po- 
sitions. They  use  two  three-man  teams 
for  this  operation.  They  also  escort  a 
convoy  and  protect  a critical  facility 
like  an  ammunition  storage  point. 

MP  students  are  now  ready  to 
concentrate  on  law  enforcement  skills. 
Their  instruction  starts  with  military 
law.  Trainees  leam  about  probable  cause 
for  lawful  apprehension  and  searches, 
how  to  advise  suspects  of  their  legal 
rights  and  when  to  use  deadly  force. 

“We  don’t  make  lawyers  out  of 
them,  but  we  teach  them  the  basics  of 
military  law  so  they  can  perform  as  a 


military  law  enforcement  officer." 
Champagne  said.  Next,  the  trainees 
learn  unarmed  seif  defense  and  are 
taught  basic  falls  and  throws 

Interpersonal  communication 
follows.  “Thus  IS  a s’cry  important  bkek 
of  instriKtion,”  ChampagtK  said.  "This 
is  where  we  stress  the  .MPs’  position 
in  the  community  — today . one  of  pos- 
itive influence  for  managing  cnsis  and 
preventing  enme.  We  do  this  by  en- 
couraging good  communication  prac- 
tices and  developing  a good  attitude. 
In  this  class  they  leam  about  commu- 
nity relations,  professionalism  and  eth- 
ics. They  leam  how  to  identify  non- 
verbal communication  and  how  to 
respond.  They  leam  that  the  military 
police  ser\e  soldiers  and  their  families 
in  the  community  .” 

And  last,  but  not  least  in  this 
section,  trainees  leam  to  use  and  com- 
plete MP  reports  and  forms,  how  to 
respond  to  silent  alarms,  traffic  acci- 
dents. hostage  situations  and  domestic 
disturbances.  They  also  leam  how  to 
protect  a crime  scene  and  how  to  trans- 
port an  offender. 

The  trainees  then  undergo  an 
eight-hour  exercise  of  simulated  axid 
duty  w ith  a patrol  officer.  They  are  dis- 
patched to  the  scene  of  several  inci- 
dents. where  and  an  instructor  evalu- 
ates their  perfomiance. 

In  week  15  the  trainees  take  their 
end-of-course  test,  which  is  written  and 
hands-on. 

“The  prixiuct  we  send  to  the 
field.”  Champagne  said,  “is  a soldier 
capable  of  performing  three  important 
missions  — combat  and  combat  sup- 
ptirt.  nuclear  physical  security  , and  law 
and  order.” 

“I  know  that  we’rc  capable  of 
defending  the  rear  battlefield.”  said 
Dagnon.  “This  course  has  prepared  us 
for  battle.” 

“It  was  a tough  course.”  Rohde 
said.  “But  1 feel  like  I’m  better  trained 
than  civilian  law  enforveiiKnt  officers." 

".•\clually  you  can  Kxik  at  it  as 
training  for  two  battlefields.”  Cham- 
pagne said.  “Battlefield  I is  our  com- 
bat and  combat  support  mission  and 
battlefield  2 is  our  peacetime  law  en- 
forcement mission.  \Se  feel  that  we  ha\e 
a well-balanced  pmgram  of  instniction 
that  prepares  soldiers  better  than  e\er 
to  meet  the  challenges  on  these  two 
battlefields.”  □ 


SSgt.  Arthur  Johnson  demonstrates  laser  .45  pistol.  The  weapon  is  a remedial  training 
device  that  has  improved  qualification  rates. 
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HARDENING  THE  TARGET 

Faith  Faircloth 


A terrorist  car  bomb  exploded,  injuring  21  persons  at  U.S.  Air 
Force,  Europe,  headquarters,  Ramstein  Air  Base,  West  Ger- 
many, on  Aug.  31,  1981. 


THE  number  of  terrorist  at- 
tacks against  military  instal- 
lations and  personnel  are  in- 
creasing at  a rate  faster  than 
attacks  against  any  other  tar- 
get, according  to  “Patterns  of 
Terrorism:  1981,”  published 
by  the  State  Department’s  Of- 
fice for  Combating  Terrorism. 

Between  1968  and  1982  there 
were  557  international  terror- 
ist attacks  against  the  U.S. 
military. 

In  the  Army  the  sub- 
ject of  terrorism  has  really  hit 
home.  A rocket  grenade  at- 
tack on  the  car  of  Gen.  Fred- 
erick Kroesen,  former  com- 
mander of  U.S.  Army, 

Europe,  in  Heidelberg,  West  Germany, 
occurred  on  Sept.  15,  1981.  Later  that 
year,  on  Dec.  17,  Brig.  Gen.  James  L. 
Dozier,  then  assigned  to  NATO’s 
Southern  European  headquarters,  was 
kidnapped  in  Verona,  Italy. 

Preventing  and  countering  such 
acts  of  terrorism  is  a primary  concern 
of  the  military  police.  Since  June  1980 
more  than  2,000  people  have  attended 
the  MP  School’s  Countering  Terrorism 
course  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  Train- 
ing teams  from  the  school  have  pre- 
sented the  course  on  military  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
West  Germany,  Italy  and  South  Korea. 

“The  course  is  designed  to  make 
people  aware  of  what  terrorism  is  all 
about,”  said  Lt.  Col.  James  Fraser, 
chief  of  the  Terrorism  Counteraction 
Office,  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and 
former  course  manager. 

“We  emphasize  prevention 
rather  than  reaction,”  he  said.  “It’s  like 
a crime.  We  know  there’s  going  to  be 
crime,  and  we  know  there’s  going  to 
be  terrorism,  but  we  don’t  want  to  make 
it  easy  for  anybody.” 

Hardening  the  target  is  the  main 
objective  of  the  course.  “The  idea  is 
to  make  it  difficult,  and  thus  risky  for 


the  terrorist,”  Fraser  said.  “If  there’s 
enough  risk  and  it’s  difficult  enough, 
he  will  choose  another  target.” 

People  responsible  for  planning 
and  reacting  to  terrorist  threats  on  their 
installations  come  from  around  the 
world  to  attend  the  intensive  one-week 
course.  A typical  class  includes  general 
and  field  grade  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment civilian  employees. 

The  instructors  have  varying 
backgrounds  — from  former  prisoners 
of  war  to  a British  army  officer. 

“We  have  British  officers  who 
stay  for  two  years  at  a time,”  Fraser 
said.  “There’s  a good  exchange  of  ideas 
there.”  The  British  share  their  expe- 
riences on  numerous  low-intensity 
guerrilla  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  course  staff, 
experts  on  terrorism  from  other  serv- 
ices, government  agencies  and  the  ci- 
vilian community  share  their  knowl- 
edge and  experiences  with  the  classes. 
Arleigh  McCree,  chief  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Police  Department  bomb  squad, 
comes  to  the  school  once  a month  and 
also  goes  on  some  of  the  mobile  train- 
ing team  visits.  McCree  has  investi- 
gated terrorism  since  1969,  and  played 
a part  in  the  Patty  Hearst  investigation. 


Bob  Lukeman,  senior 
assignment  editor  for  ABC 
news  in  Washington,  D.C., 
gives  a newsman’s  perspec- 
tive of  terrorism.  Dr.  Charles 
Russell,  a senior  analyst  for 
Risk  International,  a security 
analysis  firm  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  talks  about  the  interna- 
tional terrorist  threat.  Special 
agent  Wes  Schuler,  a hostage 
negotiator  from  Naval  Inves- 
tigative Services  in  Suitland, 
Md.,  talks  about  hostage  ne- 
gotiation. 

“Most  people  see  ter- 
rorism as  only  a violent  act,” 
Fraser  said.  “The  point  is  that 
the  public’s  reaction  to  that  act 
is  more  important.” 

He  explained  that  it’s  very  easy 
to  overreact  to  terrorism  — to  suffer 
from  a siege  mentality  or  to  start  want- 
ing a police  state.  When  this  happens, 
it  weakens  the  public’s  confidence  in 
the  police  or  government’s  ability  to 
protect  them.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
terrorists’  goals. 

“Another  goal  might  be  to 
change  the  world’s  agenda,”  he  said. 
“A  good  example  of  this  was  the  as- 
sassination of  Anwar  Sadat.  This  cer- 
tainly changed  the  world’s  agenda  as 
far  as  the  Middle  East  is  concerned. 

“And,  of  course,  their  goal  is 
getting  publicity  for  their  cause.  At  the 
Munich  Olympics  in  1972,  they  took 
advantage  of  a media  event  and  used  it 
to  ensure  the  whole  world  would  be 
watching. 

“Last,  but  not  least,  their  goal 
is  just  to  wear  down  the  government 
and  the  people. 

“1  think  we  really  sell  terrorists 
short  if  we  believe  they  are  irrational 
people  with  irrational  motives.  1 think 
their  motives  are  very  rational,  and 
that’s  an  important  aspect  of  it.” 

Students  learn  how  to  study 
criminal  records  and  intelligence  to  find 
out  how  terrorists  operate,  and  what 
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tactics  and  strategies  they  use.  “We 
don’t  teach  them  to  go  out  and  collect 
information,”  Fraser  said.  “We  tell 
them  to  use  tho.se  sources  already  es- 
tablished, know  who  they  are,  how  they 
operate  and  what  their  capabilities  and 
limitations  are.” 

Students  are  asked  to  use  such 
information  to  analyze  the  threat  to  their 
own  installations:  Are  acts  of  terrorism 
likely  to  happen’’  What  would  be  their 
targets'?  Is  the  local  area  likely  to  be  a 
terrorist  target’?  Are  terrorist  groups 
forming,  and  if  they  are,  are  they  be- 
coming violent  ? “Obviously  if  terror- 
ists have  been  hitting  power  plants,  and 
you  have  one  on  your  installation,  you 
may  be  a target,”  Fraser  said. 

And  this  is  where  hardening  the 
target  comes  in.  Students  discuss  op- 
erations, personnel  protection,  and 
physical  security.  They  cover  weak- 
nesses in  day-to-day  operations  at  their 
installations  by  examining  communi- 
cations, information  and  human  sys- 
tems. “People  must  understand  that 
they  provide  an  awful  lot  of  informa- 
tion that  terrorists  can  use  against 
them,”  Fraser  said. 

Getting  people  involved  in  crime 
prevention  programs  such  as  Neigh- 
borhood Watch,  paying  attention  to 
suspicious  people,  and  locking  their  cars 
are  some  of  the  areas  covered  under 
personnel  protection. 

And  the  physical  security  por- 
tion teaches  the  u.se  of  locks,  fences, 
security  checks,  lighting  and  anything 
else  that  will  help  an  installation  harden 
the  target. 

Deciding  who’s  in  charge  if  a 
terrorist  attack  occurs  involves  a lot 
more  than  just  deciding  who’s  going  to 
be  boss.  In  the  authority  and  Juri.sdic- 
tion  part  of  the  course,  students  learn 
the  role  the  FBI  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies will  play  in  a terrorist  incident.  It’s 
pointed  out  that  violating  laws  while 
trying  to  counter  a terrorist  incident 
could  keep  a terrorist  from  being  pros- 
ecuted. In  an  overseas  incident,  the 
Status  of  Forces  Agreement  would  die- 


isolate.  contain,  evaluate  and  report 
what’s  taking  place  at  the  site  “And 
the  way  that  information  is  reported  is 
very  imptirtant,”  he  said.  “.A  lot  of 
people  will  be  making  decisions  based 
on  that  information.” 

Finally,  everylhing  taught  dur- 
ing the  week  is  put  to  the  test.  The  class 
is  divided  into  three  teams,  and  a nK>ck 
terrorist  attack  takes  place.  People  are 
taken  hostage  both  off  and  on  post. 
Events  take  place  quickly,  and  a lot  of 
confusing  information  begins  coming 
in  to  each  group.  "It  confirms  in  their 
minds  that  if  they  haven’t  planned  and 
trained  as  a team,  they’re  going  to  have 
a lot  of  difficulty.”  Fraser  said. 

Each  team  is  monitored  on 
closed-circuit  TV  during  the  exercise. 
The  course  staff  evaluates  its  perform- 
ance. There  is  no  conclusion  to  the  in- 
cident — no  shexM-out  or  rescue.  But 
the  exercise  gives  the  students  a taste 
of  w hat  they  may  someday  face  on  their 
own  installations. 

“Nothing  has  caused  us  to  be 
any  more  geared  up  than  usual.”  Fraser 
said.  “The  threat  continues  and  has 
been  there  for  some  time.  It’s  just  that 
terrorism  has  a place  in  our  world  to- 
day. and  we  must  deal  with  it.” 

Fraser  feels  terrorism  is  one  of 
the  greatest  threats  to  democracy. 
“Terrorism  is  most  successful  in  a de- 
mix'racy.  Terrorism  is  not  a po^blem  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Obviously  if  you 
don’t  have  weapons  and  you  don’t  have 
the  freedoms  that  go  with  a denux'racs . 
you  don’t  have  the  potblem.” 

And  he  emphasizes  that  pev>ple 
should  not  overreact.  “.And  any  time 
we  lose  one  of  our  freedoms,  we  move 
aw  ay  from  denux'racy  and  tow  ard  a pi>- 
lice  state.  For  instance,  we  give  up  a 
freedom  just  to  go  through  airport 
checkpciints.  .After  a w hile  we  become 
so  used  to  it.  we  don’t  pay  attention  to 
it,  but  we’ve  given  up  something.” 

Protecting  the  freedoms  we  en- 
joy as  a nation  is  an  .Anny  mission.  By 
teaching  terrorism  pmvention.  the  MP 
schixd  makes  a major  contribution.  □ 


Terrorists  seek  publicity  for  their  cause. 
The  MP  School  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala., 
has  a course  on  preventing  and  count- 
ering acts  of  terrorism. 


tate  who  is  in  charge. 

But  no  matter  who  is  in  charge, 
planning  a response  to  a terrorist  attack 
takes  teamwork. 

“Everybody  has  a role,  and  any 
misunderstandings  have  to  be  cleared 
up  before  anything  happens,”  Fra.ser 
said.  “Also,  having  a hostage  negoti- 
ating team  or  knowing  where  to  get  one 
is  important.” 

This  planning  also  includes  us- 
ing special  reaction  teams,  which  are 
authorized  at  all  installations  and  are 
trained  to  deal  with  terrorist-type  in- 
cidents. 

“SRTs  are  primarily  a holding 
force.”  Fraser  said.  “We  want  to  buy 
time,  isolate  and  contain.  A situation 
doesn’t  have  to  be  resolved  in  10  min- 
utes. It  can  last  300  days  if  no  one’s 
killed.  An  SRT  would  generally  be  used 
as  an  assault  element  only  as  a last 
resort.”  The  ultimate  goal  is  preventing 
loss  of  life,  he  explained. 

“Another  goal  that  we  never 
want  to  lose  sight  of  is  prosecution  of 
the  terrorist.  There's  a lot  more  to  be 
learned  from  someone  when  you  know 
who  he  is  and  what  he’s  all  about  than 
from  someone  who’s  on  a slab  in  a 
morgue  somewhere.” 

Fraser  believes  SRTs  should 
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7TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION 

“Bayonet” 

Fort  Ord,  California 


ORGANIZED  JAN.  1,  1918,  at  Camp 
Wheeler,  Ga.,  the  7th  Division  went 
overseas  in  August  1918  and  fought  in 
the  Lorraine  campaign.  The  division 
rotated  to  Camp  Funston,  Kan. , in  June 
1919  and  was  inactivated  in  September 
1921  at  Camp  Meade,  Md. 

The  division  was  activated  again 
in  July  1940,  at  Camp  Ord,  Calif.  It 
was  designated  as  the  7th  Motorized 
Division  in  April  1942,  and  was  reor- 
ganized and  redesignated  as  the  7th  In- 
fantry Division  in  January  1943. 

In  April  1943,  the  unit  went  to 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  then  fought  in 
the  Pacific  on  Kwajalein,  Leyte,  and  in 
the  Ryukyus.  The  division  is  credited 
with  four  campaigns  for  World  War  II 
and  earned  the  Philippine  Presidential 
Unit  Citation.  Immediately  following 
the  war,  the  division  occupied  Korea. 
It  moved  to  Japan  in  December  1948 


and  then  returned  to  Korea  in  Septem- 
ber 1950  as  part  of  the  landing  at  In- 
chon. The  7th  penetrated  to  the  Yalu 
River,  the  border  between  Korea  and 


This  article  on  an  Active  Army  division  is  one  in  a series 
compiled  from  official  Army  sources  by  Danny  M.  John- 
son, a management  analyst  who  works  for  the  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  intelligence  at  the  Pentagon. 


Red  China.  The  division  participated 
in  10  campaigns  and  was  awarded  three 
Republic  of  Korea  Presidential  Unit  ci- 
tations. It  remained  in  Korea  until  troop 
reductions  resulted  in  the  division  being 
inactivated  in  April  1971  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash. 

In  October  1974,  the  “Bayo- 
net” Division  was  activated  again  at 
Fort  Ord.  The  division  is  now  orga- 
nized with  two  Active  Army  brigades 
and  one  round-out,  the  41st  Infantry 
Brigade  of  the  Oregon  Army  National 
Guard,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  7th  Division  is  assigned  to 
Forces  Command,  and  participated  in 
REFORGER  and  Team  Spirit  exer- 
cises. Two  of  the  division’s  maneuver 
units  are  stationed  at  the  National 
Training  Center,  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  and 
serve  as  aggressor  forces  to  units  train- 
ing there.  □ 


Men  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  head  for  the  beaches  of  Okinawa  in  tracked  landing  vehicles  on  April  1,  1945.  The  division  is  no 
stranger  to  amphibious  warfare  — it  also  participated  in  the  massive  landing  at  Inchon,  South  Korea,  in  1950,  and  it  practices  beach 
assaults  with  the  Marines  today. 
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Story  and  Photos  by  Daniel  J.  O'Boyle 


We  may  be  in  a high-tech  era  of 
fiber  optics,  lasers  and  micro- 
chips, but  nostalgic  strains  pulse 
through  our  society.  This  resurgence  is 
obvious  in  the  work  of  two  hobbyists 
at  the  Troop  Support  and  Aviation  Ma- 
teriel Readiness  Command  in  St.  Louis 
who  are  keeping  alive  a colorful  past. 
SSgt.  Randy  Davidson  and  Army  ci- 
vilian Kent  Nelson  are  stained  glass 
designers. 

The  techniques  used  by  Da- 
vidson and  Nelson  are  similar  to  those 
u.sed  by  artisans  of  the  12th  century. 
Pieces  of  glass  in  various  shapes  are 
joined  together  by  strips  of  lead  (called 
cames)  or  soldered  copper  foil  to  form 


a predetermined  pattern. 

Nelson,  a TSARCOM  quality 
assurance  specialist,  became  interested 
in  the  hobby  in  October  1981.  He  had 
read  a magazine  article  and  was  par- 
ticularly struck  by  the  pattern  of  a five- 
pointed  star  that  illustrated  the  text.  “It 
was  an  intriguing  picture,  and  I fell  in 
love  with  the  colors,”  he  said. 

He  then  took  a six-week  class 
and  has  since  completed  over  50  pieces. 
At  Christmas  time,  his  gift  giving  is 
simplified:  The  results  of  his  hobby  be- 
come holiday  presents. 


DANIEL  J.  O'BOYLE  I*  a writar-aditor  intern  with  the 
Public  Affairs  Office,  Army  Troop  Support  and  Awlatton 
Materiel  Readiness  Command,  St.  Louis. 


Likewise.  Davtdson.  a getMrra-, 
tor  inspector,  was  attracted  lo  the  hotib)( 
by  a chance  encounter  ai  a macranwi, 
and  art  glass  shop  in  a Missouri  shop-^ 
ping  center.  ”f  just  walked  mio 
one  glass  store  and  they  sard.  ‘NMi) 
don't  you  take  our  class?*  ’*  Davi 
said.  “After  that  class,  I becar 
addicted.” 

Davidson  continues  to  use  ihel 
store  workshop  while  Nelson  works  at] 
home.  Both  have  moved  up  from  nov-j 
ice  status  and  are  trying  different  pat-j 
terns,  projects  and  modifications, 
example.  Nelson  is  learning  acid  etch-j 
ing.  In  this  process  he  cuts  out  a pattera] 
and  places  it  over  a piece  of  stamed 
glass.  He  then  pours  hydrochloric  acid 
onto  the  pattern  and,  depending  on  the 
acid's  strength  and  the  time  it  is  left  in  | 
place,  varying  degrees  of  stained  glass  { 
colors  are  removed. 

“1  have  been  teaching  myself. 
Nelson  said.  “I  knew  as  much  as  the 
guy  who  was  teaching  me.  so  I decided 
to  continue  and  refine  my  technique.” 
A three-dimensional  hot-air 
balloon  that  will  become  a decorative 
hanging  lamp  is  Davidson's  current 
project.  The  lamp,  which  is  12  inches 


SSgt.  Randy  Davidson  uses  a lead  strip  to  join  the  cut 
pieces  of  stained  glass  in  one  of  his  projects.  To  the 
right  are  three  of  his  recent  works. 
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in  diameter,  will  take  six  weeks  to  fin- 
ish. Davidson  uses  the  German  method, 
in  which  a light  box  projects  the  pattern 
through  the  glass. 

Nelson,  however,  uses  the  Eng- 
lish method,  in  which  the  pattern  is 
placed  on  top  of  the  glass.  After  he 
traces  the  pattern  onto  the  glass,  he 
uses  a lubricated  cutting  tool  on  the 
traced  line.  “The  purpose  of  this  scor- 
ing line  is  to  let  the  glass  know  where 
to  fracture  itself,”  Davidson  explained. 
Then,  Nelson  said,  “grab  the  glass 
squarely  and  pop  it.”  A grinder  then 
precisely  shapes  the  glass. 

To  a purist,  stained  glass  is  made 
from  scratch.  The  use  of  a kiln,  and  a 
chemist’s  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  glass  are  essential.  Thus,  to  a purist. 
Davidson  and  Nelson  use  art  glass  — 
glass  that  is  already  colored. 

Both  hobbyists  have  used  the 
four  basic  glasses  — cathedral,  water, 
antique  and  opaque  — in  their  projects. 
Davidson  recently  made  an  apple  from 
red  German  antique  glass,  which  costs 
$16.50  per  pound.  Red,  yellow  and  or- 
ange are  considered  “hot  glasses”  be- 
cause deep,  rich  color  comes  from  gold. 
They  also  have  the  best  textures. 


Both  prefer  using  lead  strips  to 
join  the  pieces  of  glass  in  the  patterns 
of  their  larger  projects.  The  lead,  they 
said,  reduces  the  number  of  solder 
points  and  lends  structural  soundness 
to  the  finished  piece.  Also,  both  use 
black,  copper  and  patina  finishes  on  the 
lead  strips  to  highlight  the  shades  and 
details  of  the  different  glasses  they  use. 

“It’s  expensive  but  fun,”  Da- 
vidson said.  “This  is  something  I enjoy 
doing.  I like  doing  this  because  it  re- 
laxes me.  And  when  I give  away  my 
works,  they  give  pleasure  to  others.” 
Nelson  said  the  pursuit  of  the 
hobby  is  time  consuming  and  takes  a 
lot  of  patience.  “A  labor  of  love,” 
nonetheless,  is  his  description.  “1  ana- 
lyze data  from  computers  all  day  and 
this  is  a nice  release,  a nice  art  form 
to  work  with,”  Nelson  said.  “It  just 
came  naturally  to  me.  It’s  not  like 
working  on  a car  and  getting  greasy. 
When  I’m  finished  with  a piece,  I can 
look  at  it  and  see  that  it  is  pleasing.” 
Davidson  and  Nelson  have  been 
influenced  by  the  stained  glass  win- 
dows in  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral.  Da- 
vidson and  other  artisans  from  the  mac- 
rame  and  art  glass  shop  have  restored 


Kent  Nelson  measures  a came  for  his 
picture.  Above  and  at  the  right  are  three 
of  his  works;  the  climbing  ivy  pattern 
is  more  than  2 feet  high. 
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10  stained  glass  windows  in  the  Fer- 
guson, Mo.,  United  Methodist  church. 

Although  he  didn’t  realize  it  in 
1980,  Davidson  was  in  the  early  stage 
of  his  hobby  as  a tourist  in  Milan,  Ven- 
ice and  Padua,  Italy.  He  visited  nu- 
merous churches  and  cathedrals  and 
took  many  pictures  of  some  of  the  fin- 
est and  most  brilliant  stained  glass  win- 
dows in  the  world. 

Davidson’s  best  work  to  date, 
he  said,  is  a 2-foot  by  3-foot  ship  with 
mother-of-pearl  glass  used  for  sails. 
And  the  oriental  decor  of  his  brother’s 
house  has  been  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a 16-inch  by  17-inch  split-leaf 
philodendron. 

Nelson  plans  to  enter  a 28-inch 
by  19-inch  climbing  ivy  plant  in  a local 
contest.  First  prize  is  $500  worth  of  art 
glass  and  admittance  to  the  nationwide 
competition,  where  first  prize  is  $2,000 
worth  of  glass.  Both  men  have  sold 
some  of  their  works. 

Although  both  craftsmen  pur- 
sue their  interests  independently,  Nel- 
son summed  up  the  pair’s  perspective. 
“Everybody  has  an  opinion,”  he  said. 
“Whether  they  like  it  or  not  is  incon- 
sequential. We  do  it  for  the  fun.”  □ 
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WASHINGTON  is  more  than  the  nation’s  capi- 
tal. It  is  a showplace  of  U.S.  history  and  heri- 
tage, only  a few  miles  from  the  Pentagon  and 
MILPERCEN. 

Visiting  the  city  is  always  fun,  but  timing 
will  decide  whether  you  will  see  spring  cherry 
blossoms,  summer  crowds  or  fall  foliage.  The 
best  time  to  play  tourist  is  during  the  fall;  There 
are  fewer  people  and  the  weather  is  cooler.  A 
sightseeing  tour  should  include  the  Mall,  a grass 
quad  laced  with  footpaths  and  bikeways  sur- 
rounded by  the  Capitol,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  several  Smithsonian  museums  and  the 
Washington  Monument. 

Parking  is  always  a problem,  so  consider 
using  the  city’s  Metro  bus  and  subway  systems. 

A round-trip  subway  ticket  from  the  Pentagon  to 
the  Smithsonian  stop  is  about  $1.50.  Most  of  the 
Pentagon’s  south  parking  lot  is  unrestricted  after 
3:30  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  all  day  on  weekends 
and  holidays. 

Possibly  the  easiest  way  to  see  the  Mall 
and  Arlington  Cemetery  is  by  the  Tourmobile. 
The  $6  ticket  allows  you  to  get  on  and  off  the 
shuttle  trams  as  often  as  you  like  during  the  tick- 
et’s purchase  date.  Avoid  rush  hour  traffic.  On 
weekdays  from  7 to  9:30  a.m.,  and  4 to  6:30 
p.m.,  the  expressways  are  like  parking  lots. 


The  Capitol,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mall,  is  open 
daily  except  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  Day.  Tours  begin  from  the  Rotunda  every 
few  minutes  from  9 a.m.  until  3:45  p.m.  Visitor 
passes  to  the  House  and  Senate  galleries  may  be 
obtained  from  your  representative  or  senator. 
Arlington  Cemetery,  a burial  place  for  many 
heroes  and  two  presidents,  lies  across  the  Poto- 
mac River  from  Washington.  Visitors  can  watch 
the  changing  of  the  guard  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  and  visit  Arlington  House,  Robert 
E.  Lee’s  home.  The  cemetery  is  open  from  8 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  October  through  March,  and 
from  8 a.m.  to  7 p.m.,  April  through  September. 
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The  White  House,  home  of  evcr>'  president 
except  George  Washington,  is  a few  blocks 
from  the  Mall  Expect  to  wait  for  the  free 
tour.  Abt)ut  6,(XX)  people  tour  the  mansion 
daily  from  10  a m.  to  noon,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday.  The  White  House  is  closed  Mon- 
days and  for  oflicial  functions.  For  ticket  in- 
formation and  the  White  House  schedule,  call 

755-7798. 


The  Memorials  — Thomas  Jefferson.  Lin- 
coln, and  Vietnam  Veterans  — and  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  arc  within  walking  distance 
ot  each  other.  Do  not  miss  the  views  of  night- 
time Washington  from  the  Jefferson  and  Lin- 
coln memorials  and  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. Expect  a wait  for  the  elevator  ride  to 
the  top  of  the  Washington  Monument. 


The  National  .\ir  and  Space  Museum  is  the  nee 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution’s  12  Washington  m 
scums.  Seven  museums  are  on  the  .Mall  The  otht* 
live  are  located  throughout  the  city.  Plan  to  spend 
least  one  day  visiting  them  and  then  do  not  be  su; 
prised  if  you  feel  you  have  missed  something  Tfci 
are  open  daily  from  10  a m.  to  5:30  p.m.  (and 
nings  during  the  summer:  and  closed  Christmas  D 
For  details  on  exhibits,  call  357-2020. 
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The  National  Zoological  Park  started 
with  some  200  animals  when  Congress 
created  it  in  1889.  Today,  it  is  home  to 
the  giant  pandas,  Smokey  Bear  and 
more  than  2,500  other  animals.  The 
168-acre  park  is  about  a half-hour  drive 
from  the  Mall  (less  by  subway)  at  the 
3000  block  of  Connecticut  Avenue.  Zoo 
hours  vary.  The  zoo’s  grounds  are  open 
from  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  Oct.  16  through 
March  31,  and  from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m., 
April  1 through  Oct.  15.  The  zoo  is  free 
but  parking  costs  $3. 


The  National  Gallery  of  Art  is  on  the  Mall.  It 
contains  one  of  the  world’s  finest  collections  of 
European  and  American  paintings,  sculpture  and 
graphic  arts  dating  from  the  13th  century  to  the 
present. 

The  gallery  is  open  Monday  through  Sat- 
urday from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  and  Sunday  from 
noon  to  9 p.m. 

In  addition  to  free  lectures,  films  and 
concerts,  a Tour  of  the  Week  features  a special 
topic  or  exhibit  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day and  2;30  p.m.  Sunday. 
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The  National  (ieo}>raphic  Society  is  a tivc- 
minutc  walk  up  17th  Street  from  the  White 
House.  Discovering  Explorers  Hall  is  worth 
the  walk.  Exhibits  trace  the  origin  of  man, 
explain  underwater  exploration  and  depict  Ad- 
miral Peary’s  North  Pole  and  Admiral  Byrd’s 
South  Pole  expeditions.  In  addition  to  perma- 
nent displays,  the  society  hosts  many  traveling 
exhibits. 


fi 


A grist  mill  was  part  of  George  Washington’s 
Mount  Vernon  estate.  The  mill,  located  three 
miles  from  Mount  Vernon  on  Mount  \emon 
Memorial  Highway,  was  also  a distillery  . The 
drive  from  Washington  takes  about  45  minutes 
on  weekdays,  if  you  visit  from  mid-morning 
to  mid-aftemoon. 

Old  Town  .Alexandria,  now  a combination  of 
restaurants,  boutiques,  gift  shops  and  old 
homes,  was  once  a major  Eastern  Seaboard 
port  city. 

A walking  tour  is  the  best  way  to  see 
the  sights,  such  as  the  Old  Presbyterian  Meet- 
ing Hou.se,  which  is  the  site  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War’s  Tomb  of  the  L'nknow  n Soldier, 
or  the  Stabler-Leadbeater  .Apothecary  Shop,  a 
museum  that  looks  much  like  it  did  when 
George  Washington  was  a customer.  The  heart 
of  Old  Town  boasts  restaurants  for  all  tastes. 

If  you  can.  plan  on  having  dinner  there  at 
least  one  night. 

Whether  your  trip  is  business  or  pleas- 
ure. enjoy  your  visit  to  Washington,  because 
Washington  is  truly  a Capital  City.  □ 
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CARS  IN  THE  DRIVERS  SEAT 


THE  holiday  season  is  in  full 
swing  once  again.  Festivities 
usually  mean  travel,  and  the 
preferred  American  way  has 
been  by  automobile.  It’s  a 
tragic  and  sobering  thought 
that  these  motor  vehicles  claim 
50,000  lives  each  year. 
Nevertheless,  bumper  to 
bumper  or  alone  on  the  open 
road,  those  blessed  and  cursed 
chromium  chariots  have  left 
tracks  all  over  the  20th 
century. 

Roads  now  cover  at 
least  20  million  acres  of  the 
nation’s  land.  The  shapes  of 
cities  reflect  the  demands  of 
the  horseless  carriage:  A four- 
level  interchange  in  Los  An- 
geles carries  more  than 
i 400,000  vehicles  a day.  The 
I driver’s  license  has  become  the 
national  ID  card. 

Keeping  Americans  on 
four  wheels  costs  billions  an- 
nually — almost  $70  billion  for  new 
and  used  vehicles,  and  another  $35  bil- 
lion for  insurance.  More  than  40  mil- 
lion families  have  more  than  one 
vehicle. 

In  its  lifetime  — normally  a 
decade  — the  average  American  au- 
tomobile goes  the  distance  of  at  least 
three  times  around  the  world.  It  meas- 
ures out  our  lives  in  miles  per  hour  and 
miles  per  gallon. 

When  the  United  States  was 
king  of  the  industrial  realm  in  the  1950s 
’ and  the  automobile  its  crown  prince, 
one  in  every  six  workers  in  the  labor 
force  could  trace  an  income  to  four- 
wheel  travel,  from  the  assembly  line  to 
road  repair. 

In  a good  sales  year,  like  1978, 
America’s  four  major  carmakers  put 
$2.8  billion  in  tax  coffers. 

In  a bad  year,  like  1980  when 
Japan  took  the  world  lead  in  auto  pro- 
duction away  from  U.S.  carmakers, 
their  losses  cost  the  national  treasury 
$4.6  billion. 

More  American  cars  were  re- 
called for  suspected  flaws  in  1977  than 
were  built  that  year.  Despite  rough 
times,  the  automobile  giant  General 


Motors  remains  the  largest  manufac- 
turing corporation  in  the  world. 

For  all  the  changes  that  cars  have 
caused,  the  theory  of  auto  operation 
has  changed  little  over  three-quarters 
of  a century.  The  basic  technology  was 
set  in  the  19th  century.  Most  car  en- 
gines still  run  on  the  four-stroke  design 
developed  by  Nikolas  Otto  in  1876. 
Manual  shift  transmissions  are  still 
changed  by  engaging  different-size 
gears  on  a shaft. 

Refinements?  The  1903  Thomas 
had  a tilt  steering  wheel.  The  turbo- 
charger was  being  used  as  early  as  1911, 
notes  writer  Noel  Grove. 

In  1912  the  introduction  of  the 
self-starter  put  women  in  the  driver’s 
seat.  Even  small  cars,  best  known  to- 
day as  the  offspring  of  the  oil  crises  of 
the  1970s,  had  forerunners.  Most  U.S. 
buyers  rejected  them. 

The  snappy,  pint-size  Crosley 
Hotshot  got  40  miles  to  the  gallon  in 
the  late  1940s.  The  American  Austin, 
a roadster  introduced  in  1930,  was 
smaller  than  the  Volkswagen  Beetle. 
The  butt  of  jokes,  it  was  pictured  in 

This  article  is  based  on  information  available  from  Na- 
tional Geographic  News  Service. 


one  cartoon  stuck  to  a wad  of 
chewing  gum. 

Since  the  start  of  the 
auto  age,  some  2,000  com- 
panies have  designed  nearly 
5,000  makes  of  cars  in  this 
country.  Now  only  four  com- 
panies continue  to  produce 
cars  in  volume.  Long  gone  are 
the  Zip,  Buzmobile.  the  O- 
We-Go,  and  the  1914  Hazard. 

The  choices  change, 
the  romance  fades,  but  not  the 
bond  between  car  and  driver. 
“We  appear  to  have  lost  a love 
affair  with  the  automobile  only 
because  it  has  become  a mar- 
riage,’’ Grove  concludes. 
“Now  familiar  with  and  de- 
pendent upon  this  mechanical 
mate,  we  have  taken  it  for 
granted  and  become  impatient 
with  its  shortcomings.’’ 

Foreign  car  imports 
accounted  for  30  percent  of 
new-car  sales  by  early  1983. 
More  money  is  being  spent  to  put 
Americans  back  in  U.S.  cars  than  was 
spent  to  put  an  American  on  the  moon, 
some  $70  billion  for  plant  reconstruc- 
tion, automation  and  new  products. 

Although  imports  seem  to  have 
an  edge  on  quality.  Grove  reports,  most 
new  American  cars  are  superior  to  yes- 
terday’s machines.  And  in  what  he  sees 
as  “reverse  sticker  shock,’’  the  average 
price  of  $9,500  is  only  38  percent  of 
jhe  annual  U.S.  median  income,  com- 
pared with  50  percent  in  1960. 

The  nation  may  venerate  its  cars, 
but  there’s  a place  for  cursing  them, 
too.  For  25  cents  a whack,  irate  mo- 
torists with  a sledgehammer  could  take 
out  their  aggressions  on  a beat-up 
Chevrolet  at  a charity  benefit  in  Col- 
orado. At  the  World  Championship 
Demolition  Derby  in  New  York,  a truck 
driver  explained  it  all:  “When  you  have 
to  miss  cars  by  inches  all  day,  it’s  fun 
to  go  out  and  knock  the  hell  out  of 
something.’’ 

But  carmakers  may  have  the  last 
word:  cars  that  talk  back.  “Please  fas- 
ten your  seat  belt,’’  voiced  vehicles 
command  as  a driver  slides  behind  the 
wheel.  □ 
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Story  by  Sgt.  Cecil  Stack 
Photos  by  SSgt.  Bob  M.  Crockett 


IF  you  ask  The  Stars  and  Stripes  (Eu- 
rope) photographer  SSgt.  Bob  M. 
Crockett  for  one  photograph,  you  can 
expect  a photo  essay.  That  kind  of  extra 
effort  earned  Crockett  an  honorable 
mention  in  this  year’s  Military  Photog- 
rapher of  the  Year  competition. 

“The  success  of  my  work  in- 
volves getting  the  whole  shot,”  Crock- 
ett said.  Crockett  wants  his  photo- 
graphs to  show  as  much  information  as 
possible.  “Once  I have  captured  that, 
I shoot  for  the  unusual,  even  the  ex- 
treme, but  always  along  the  theme  of 
the  story.” 

Crockett  looks  for  the  moment 
when  the  elements  in  his  camera’s 
viewfinder  come  together  to  create  a 
well-composed  photograph  with  im- 
pact. Then  he  pushes  the  shutter  but- 
ton. “I’m  looking  for  the  decisive  mo- 
ment. It  is  nothing  you  can  anticipate, 
but  you’ll  know  it  when  you  see  it,” 
Crockett  said. 

“Photographs  should  have  im- 
pact. Many  times  the  photograph  cap- 
turing the  whole  scene  dtwsn’t  have  it. 
It  is  just  a record  of  an  event,”  he  said. 
Photographs  with  impact  have  ele- 
ments that  attract  the  viewer’s  atten- 
tion. A subject’s  facial  expression  may 
give  a photograph  impact,  or  impact 


can  be  created  with  wide-angle  or  long 
telephoto  lenses. 

Many  photographers  never 
know  whether  they  have  the  “shot” 
until  the  film  is  developed  — not 
Crockett.  “1  know  when  I’m  leaving  a 
scene  if  I have  something,”  he  ex- 
plained. “It  is  not  as  difficult  as  you 
think.  If  you  see  it  and  photograph  it, 
then  you  have  it.  But  there  is  the  1 
percent  where  you  say,  ‘I  didn’t  realize 
that  one  was  there.’ 

Crockett  knew  he  had  the  shot 
as  soon  as  he  shot  “Drill  Without  Cer- 
emony,” which  won  a first  place  in  the 
news  category.  “1  shot  it  during  West 
Berlin’s  Armed  Forces  Day  Parade.  1 
was  warned  there  might  be  trouble,  but 
for  the  first  hour  there  hadn’t  been  any. 
While  I was  changing  lenses  1 heard  a 
commotion  and  worked  my  way  thn>ugh 
15  photographers  to  shoot.  1 shot  only 
six  frames  with  a zcHim  lens,  but  1 knew 
1 had  something.” 

Crockett’s  desire  for  the  un- 
usual Wits  behind  “Speed  Skier,”  which 
won  second  place  in  spt)ils  category. 

“A  sfK>rts  writer  was  telling  me 
about  the  Army’s  best  skier  and  1 was 
thinking  we  needed  something  better 
than  a mug  shot.”  he  said.  “I  didn’t 
know  what,  but  1 told  the  writer  I would 


i 


come  up  with  something  that  would 
kmK'k  his  six'ks  off.” 

Later.  Cnx'kett  put  the  dnver. 
Porsche  and  skier  together.  ”1  shot  him 
doing  several  things,  before  he  gt>t  on 
the  car.  He  made  the  run  on  the  car 
.several  times  at  very  slow  speeds.” 

His  habit  of  shix>ting  ntore  than 
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SSgt.  Bob  M.  Crockett  earned 
an  honorable  mention  in  the 
Military  Photographer  of  the 
Year  contest  with  three  en- 
tries: • below,  “Drill  Without 
Ceremony,”  first  in  news;  • far 
left,  “Speed  Skier,”  second  in 
sports;  • and,  left,  “Come  and 
Get  Me,”  third  in  non-military 
features. 


what  is  needed  earned  him  a third  place 
* in  the  non-military  feature  category  with 
the  photo  “Come  and  Get  Me.”  “The 
cat  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assign- 
ment I was  shooting.  When  it  went  be- 
hind the  window,  I waited  and  shot  a 
few  frames  when  it  peeked  out.  I used 
a 100mm  lens  and  overexposed  to  wash 


out  the  background,”  he  explained. 

In  such  situations,  having  a va- 
riety of  lenses  to  choose  from  helps, 
but  he  likes  to  travel  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. “1  would  carry  one  body  and  one 
lens  if  I could.  Equipment  is  just  one 
more  thing  to  concentrate  on  other  than 
the  picture.  I’m  accountable  for  every- 


thing in  the  bag  and  I must  know  where 
it  all  is.” 

When  Crockett  began  his  Anny 
career  as  a journalist,  he  was  account- 
able only  for  words.  Besides  being  re- 
sponsible for  words  and  equipment  to- 
day, Crockett  must  also  answer  the 
question,  “Where  are  the  photos?”  □ 
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SSgt.  Welch  Retains  Europe 


Discus  Title  With  162-Foot  Throw 

WUERZBURG,  West  Germany — Sgt.  Randy  E.  Welch  reaches 
for  the  sky  as  he  demonstrates  his  discus  form.  The  215-pound 
soldier  hurled  the  discus  162  feet  to  successfully  defend  his 
first-place  crown  in  the  1983  U.S.  Army  Europe  Track  and  Field 
Championships.  —Gary  E.  Undsley 

Lt.  Wins  Orienteering  Team  Spot 

SCHWETZINGEN,  West  Germany — An  Army  lieutenant  be- 
came the  only  U.S.  military  person  to  capture  a place  on  the 
five-man  U.S.  orienteering  team.  The  U.S.  Orienteering  Fed- 
eration named  1st  Lt.  W.  Mikell  Platt  of  the  249th  Engineering 
Battalion  to  the  team  which  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  world  orienteering  championships  in  Hungary  in  September. 
Orienteering  could  be  compared  to  high-speed  land 


navigation.  Both  mentally  and  physically  demar»dir>g.  the  sport 
requires  contestants  to  test  their  map  reading  and  compass 
skills  while  running  over  a set  course. 

Navy  Women  Sink  Army  Golfers 

MEMPHIS  NAVAL  AIR  STATION.  Tenn— The  Army  womens 
golf  team  finished  second  and  the  men's  team  third  in  the 
interservice  golf  championship.  In  the  women's  division,  the 
Navy  took  the  crown,  with  the  Air  Force  arnf  Mannes  in  third 
and  fourth  places.  In  the  men's  division,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
topped  Army,  with  the  Marines  last. 

Army  team  members  were: 

Women's  division:  PFC  Julia  Brandt.  South  Korea;  Sp4 
Julia  Zapft,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.;  and  Capt.  Heath  Davenport.  Fort  ’• 
Irwin,  Calif. 

Seniors  division:  Col.  Troyce  Raynes,  Dallas.  Texas;  Col. 
Charles  Birt,  Fort  Meade,  Md.;  Lt.  Col.  Richard  Harrell.  Annis- 
ton Army  Depot.  Ala.;  and  CWO  3 Floyd  Duncan.  Europe. 

Open  division:  Sp4  Ray  Cragan,  Fort  Lewis.  W&sh.,  SSgL 
James  Benning,  Fort  Ord,  Calif.;  Sp4  Kevin  Giancola.  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kan.;  Sp5  James  Rogers,  Fort  Sam  Houston. 
Texas;  and  PFC  John  Tignor,  Fort  Huachuca.  Anz.  ^ 

Sill  Silences  Joggers’  Earphones 

FORT  SILL,  Okla. — Post  safety  officials  have  put  MPs  on  the 
prowl  for  music  lovers.  Joggers  who  run  to  the  beat  of  their 
own  drummer  can  be  ticketed  if  they're  caught  on  post  roads 
wearing  earphones.  The  same  restriction  applies  to  piedes- 
trians,  bicyclists  and  motorists. 

Officials  said  the  earphones  cut  out  important  traffic  * 
sounds.  “We've  noticed  people  jogging  with  earphones  on  and 
have  recognized  this  situation  could  easily  lead  to  an  accident." 
said  post  safety  officer  George  E.  Cook.  "Rather  than  wait  for 
an  accident,  we're  going  to  act  now." 

For  those  who  welcomed  the  earphones  as  an  end  to  ) 
the  plague  of  decibels  of  years  past.  Cook  has  bad  news.  "Our  I 
policy  does  not  include  people  who  listen  to  hand-earned  ra- 
dios. It  only  affects  individuals  who  wear  earphones." 

France  Tops  U.S.  In  NATO 
Reserve  Officers  Meet 

EUPEN,  Belgium — A team  of  Army  Reserve  Component  of- 
ficers took  second  place  in  the  Interallied  Confederation  of  . 
Reserve  Officers  competition.  The  CIOR  team  was  21  points 
off  the  top  score  of  8,682  by  the  winning  French  team. 

Twenty-nine  teams  from  12  of  the  15  NATO  countnes 
took  part  in  the  three-event  contest  which  consisted  of  a run- 
ning and  swimming  obstacle  course,  shooting  and  onenteenng. 

On  the  top  of  four  teams  fielded  by  the  United  Stales  i 
were  Capt.  James  A.  Nealon,  San  Antonio.  Texas,  and  1st  Lt.  I 
Daniel  J.  Walker,  Boulder,  Colo.,  and  Army  National  Guards-  i 
man  2nd  Lt.  Ricky  Gibney,  Fargo.  N.D.  — Fran  Rhodes  | 
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raE  BEST  DUTY  YOU 

NEVER  HEARD  OF 

Story  and  Photos  by  Steve  Hara 


\/orking  together  full  time  in  motor  pools,  offices  and  supply  rooms,  these  Active 
nd  Reserve  Component  soldiers  boost  Army  readiness.  It’s  satisfying  work. 


ONE  thing  I like  about  working  here 
when  I ask  someone  to  do  some- 
ling,  it  gets  done.  I don’t  get  ‘guff’ 
ke  I did  in  my  old  unit  in  Germany, 
really  respect  the  enlisted  people  here, 
hey  believe  in  working  for  the  team,” 
aid  Sgt.  Robert  ‘Bud’  Chivers. 

Chivers  is  a mechanic  who 
laintains  about  50  vehicles  for  the 
650th  Maintenance  Company,  Colo- 
ado  Army  National  Guard,  Golden, 
,'olo.  There’s  nothing  unusual  about 
ais,  except  Chivers  isn’t  a guardsman, 
k’s  an  Active  Component  soldier,  and 
me  of  an  increasingly  rare  breed  in  the 
[rowing  ranks  of  the  Army’s  Full-Time 
banning  program. 

‘‘1  got  a letter  in  Germany  tell- 
ng  me  I’d  been  chosen  for  this  as- 
ignment.  I didn’t  know  what  it  was 
ill  about  at  the  time,  but  I felt  honored 
was  picked,”  he  said.  The  10-year 
/eteran  has  been  in  place  since  October 


1982,  likes  suburban  Denver,  already 
wishes  he  could  extend  his  tour,  and 
considers  himself  lucky  to  have  stum- 
bled onto  plum  duty. 

Chivers’  perceptions  seem  to  be 
typical,  and  the  Army  wouldn’t  have 
them  any  other  way.  When  FTM  geared 
up  in  its  current  form  about  four  years 
ago,  the  Army’s  official  collective  fin- 
gers were  crossed.  As  with  any  new 
program,  there  were  uncertainties, 
questions  and  gripes:  What’s  full-time 
manning?  Who  rates  me?  What  will 
this  do  to  my  career?  Where  does  my 
pay  come  from  ? Who  keeps  my  rec- 
ords? Where’s  the  commissary? 

And  now?  Mostly  smiles. 

The  purpose  of  full-time  man- 
ning is  to  have  people  aboard  at  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units 
who  can  manage  the  day-to-day  chores. 
Monthly  weekend  drills  and  annual  two- 
week  training  camps,  then,  can  be  used 


for  training.  Army  officials  say  the  re- 
sult is  improved  readiness. 

‘‘That’s  not  hard  to  see  or  un- 
derstand,” said  Lt.  Col.  Kenneth  Mar- 
tin, an  FTM  staff  officer  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  in  the  Pentagon. 
‘‘A  guardsman  or  reservist  has  the  same 
concerns  as  active  duty  soldiers  — pay, 
getting  uniform  items,  seeing  that  per- 
sonal and  unit  records  are  straight.  If 
weekend  drills  were  the  only  time  any- 
one worked  on  all  these  things,  there 
wouldn’t  be  time  for  anything  else.” 

The  Guard  and  Reserve  have 
had  full-time  help  for  many  years,  but 
that  was  primarily  in  the  form  of  civil 
service  technicians  and  active  duty  mil- 
itary advisors.  There  were  not  and  are 
not  enough  civilians  to  handle  the 
workload;  before  the  new  FTM  pro- 
gram started,  the  load  was  outracing 
the  workers. 

Today’s  FTM  program  has  in- 
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SSgt.  James  Wacaster, 
motor  sergeant,  441st  Med- 
ical Company  (USAR), 
Chincoteague,  Va.:  "It's  a 
big  change  from  life  on  a 
post,  but  a pleasant  one.  I 
found  out  about  full-time 
manning  from  a friend  who 
was  sent  to  a Reserve  unit 
in  Connecticut.  I asked  how 
he'd  managed  that,  and  he 
said  it  just  happened.  This 
was  a chance  to  be  close 
to  home,  so  I asked  for  a 
unit  in  Arkansas.  Chinco- 
teague's  as  close  as  I got, 
but  I’m  not  complaining!" 


jected  two  other  major  categories  of 
help;  Active  Guard/Reserve  and  Active 
Component  soldiers.  AGR  and  AC  sol- 
diers wear  uniforms  on  weekdays  and 
are  on  active  duty.  AGR  soldiers  are 
reservists  and  guardsmen  on  renewable 
three-year  active  duty  tours.  AC  troops 
are  active  duty  and  attached  to  a Guard 
or  Reserve  unit  for  a normal  three-year 
tour.  Both  groups  attend  weekend  drills 
and  summer  camp  with  their  units.  Both 
mobilize  with  their  units  if  “the  bal- 
loon goes  up.”  You  probably  couldn’t 
tell  the  two  groups  apart  unless  they 
pointed  themselves  out.  These  soldiers 
are  different  from  past  advisors  in  one 
important  respect;  They’re  expected  to 
be  doers,  not  watchers. 

For  the  time  being,  civil  service 
techs  continue  to  provide  the  bulk  of 
the  full-time  help.  AGR  soldiers  are  the 
second  largest  group,  and  major  FTM 
growth  is  scheduled  to  center  in  their 
ranks.  In  FY  83,  there  were  about  8,(XX) 
AGRs  aboard  on  full-time  manning 
duty;  Army  plans  call  for  14,tX)0  in  FY 
84.  AC  participation,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  stable  at  about  2, (XX)  soldiers 
for  the  past  two  years,  but  that’s  likely 
to  drop.  Martin  said  the  National  Guard 
currently  plans  to  convert  6(X)  of  its  784 
authorized  AC  slots  to  AGR  status  by 
fiscal  1986  for  more  stability  in  units. 

Army  personnel  officials  said 
f-TM  soldiers  work  in  personnel  and 
administration,  supply,  training  and 
maintenance.  When  the  program  started 
up,  only  high-priority,  early-deploying 
units  received  AGR  or  AC  support. 
Ni)w,  lower-priority  units  are  receiving 
help.  Plans  call  for  every  company-level 
(iiiard  and  Reserve  unit  to  have  at  least 
one  f'TM  person  eventually. 

“Active  duty  soldiers  were 


generally  only  sent  in  if  a position 
couldn’t  be  filled  quickly  any  other 
way,’’  said  Lt.  Col.  Paul  Cook,  an 
Army  staff  personnel  officer.  “For  in- 
stance, a unit  may  not  have  had  a mem- 
ber who  was  qualified  or  w illing  to  come 
aboard  on  AGR  status.’’ 

“You  may  continue  to  find,  at 
least  for  a while,  that  the  reserves  won’t 
have  the  skilled  people  they  may  need,” 
said  Lt.  Col.  Hugh  Shelton.  “If  Guard 
units  get  the  M-1  tank,  for  example, 
they  may  not  be  able  to  find  trainers  or 
mechanics.  The  tank’s  too  new'.  About 
the  only  place  you  could  find  enough 
qualified  people  right  now  is  in  the  ac- 
tive force.  We  don’t  plan  to  increase 
active  duty  participation,  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  it  can’t  happen.” 

Shelton  heads  an  Army  staff 
study  group  which  convened  in  June  to 
look  at  where  the  FTM  program  needs 
to  go  in  the  next  few  years,  how  the 
Army  is  going  to  staff  and  pay  for  those 
needs,  and  how  the  Army  should  eval- 
uate the  expanded  program’s  effective- 
ness. But  what  about  right  now? 

Cook,  Shelton  and  Martin  are 


quick  to  point  out  that  .AGR  and  .AC 
soldiers  mas  seem  sers  similar,  but  their 
perspectives  arc  different 

Guardsmen  and  rcsersists  in 
.AGR  status  applied  for  openings  and 
were  competitiscly  "hired”  as  though 
positions  were  jobs  in  the  civilian 
sphere.  Thai’s  the  only  way  a person 
can  get  an  .AGR  slot. 

So,  the  three  siafT  officers  noted, 
.AGRs  tend  to  like  their  situations  be- 
cause they  asked  for  them  — they’re 
generally  in  their  hometowns  doing 
what  they  like  and  know  how  to  do. 
and  they  receive  the  rank,  pay  and  ben- 
efits to  match.  .AGR  time  counts  toward 
military  retirement.  They  enjoy  the 
closest  thing  to  permanent  sialuming 
the  .Army  has. 

“You’ll  find  these  people  don’t 
make  a big  thing  out  of  the  exchange, 
commissary  and  other  military  fiK'ili- 
ties.”  Martin  said.  “They’ll  use  these 
places  if  they’re  nearby  and  handy . but 
they  don’t  miss  them  otherwise.” 

Active  duty  soldiers  arc  in  a dif- 
ferent boat.  .Assignment  dream  sheets 
don’t  list  the  places  to  which  they  could 
be  sent.  Soldiers  interested  in  volun- 
teering should  go  to  their  kxral  military 
personnel  offices  for  information  and 
guidance,  fill  out  a dream  sheet,  and 
wait.  Soldiers  could  apply  for  an  FTM 
slot  in  their  hometowns,  for  instance, 
if  they  know  a Guard  or  Reserve  unit 
will  have  a vacancy  in  the  right  skill 
and  grade  at  the  right  time.  Coi>k  and 
Martin  confided  the  ixlds  arc  slim  any 
active  duty  soldier  has  ever  giMten  an 
FTM  tour  that  w ay.  None  of  the  initial 
group  four  years  ago  asked  for  the  job. 

MILPERCEN  chix^ses  .AC  full- 
timers  by  grade  and  skill,  and  also  by 
their  evaluation  rcfkirts  and  reaxds.  The 


SFC  Larry  Heath,  supply 
sergeant,  315th  Engineer 
Group  (USAR),  New  Cum- 
berland, Pa.:  "It's  been  ed- 
ucational. At  least  in  an  Ac- 
tive unit,  you've  got  help. 
These  guys  have  the  same 
commitments,  if  not  more. 
Geez,  what  they  must've 
gone  through  with  no  help! 
We're  supposed  to  get 
three  more  people  soon  — 
we're  spread  so  thin  now 
we  can't  do  any  one  thing 
effectively. . . . There  are 
several  facilities  in  the  area, 
small  but  OK." 
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SFC  Robert  E.  Doiron, 
training  NCO,  374th  Fi- 
nance Section  (USAR),  Wil- 
mington, Del.:  “The  people 
are  good  and  enthusiastic, 
but  they  think  they’re  ‘only’ 
reservists.  Our  new  com- 
mander says  everybody’s 
a soldier.  Period.  We’re 
seeing  things  happen  now. 

We’ll  be  OK If  the  Army 

had  to  send  me  to  a place 
with  no  military  facilities.  I’d 
have  been  happier  in  the 
boonies  — the  East  Coast 
has  too  many  people  for  my 
liking.” 


common  factor  is  they’re  all  good.  They 
have  to  be. 

“They  have  to  be  competent  in 
their  jobs  or  there’s  no  use  in  sending 
them  out,’’  Cook  said.  “They  must  have 
have  shown  they’re  disciplined  self- 
starters, because  they’ll  be  on  their  own 
in  most  cases.  And  they  have  to  have 
clean  records.  We  want  them  to  reflect 
well  on  the  Army.  They  may  be  the 
only  Active  Army  presence  in  the  com- 
munities we  send  them  to.’’ 

AC  full-timers  receive  no-ba- 
loney, straight-shooting  briefings  from 
one  of  the  nine  Army  Readiness  and 
Mobilization  Region  staffs  located 
throughout  the  country.  This  prepares 
soldiers  by  telling  them  about  the  pro- 
gram; what’s  expected  of  them  on  the 
job;  how  their  pay,  personnel  and  other 
administrative  matters  are  handled;  and 
what  to  expect  from  their  units  and 
communities.  In  turn,  the  receiving 
units  have  been  encouraged  to  beef  up 
their  sponsorship  programs. 

The  people  on  FTM  duty  SOL- 
DIERS interviewed  had  the  highest 
praise  for  the  briefing  and  sponsorship 
program  in  terms  of  honesty  and 
hospitality. 

“When  you’re  used  to  having 
the  Army  take  care  of  you,  it’s  a shock 
to  be  on  your  own,’’  Cook  said.  “Sol- 
diers suddenly  didn’t  have  the  things 
they’ve  come  to  expect.  That  was  the 
biggest  complaint  we  had  early  on,  but 
it’s  down  to  nothing  now.  I think  our 
active  duty  people  are  looking  at  their 
situation  the  way  recruiters  and  ROTC 
instructors  have  for  many  years.’’  In 
other  words.  Army  duty  in  a civilian 
community  can  be  pretty  good. 

“The  civilian  technicians  here 
have  been  around  a long  time.  I learn 
a lot  from  them,’’  said  Chivers  of  his 
daily  routine.  “I  get  training  and  I give 
training,  and  I do  a little  bit  of  every- 
thing. Another  thing  I like  is  they  let 
me  do  my  work.  There  are  very  few 
distractions,  like  busy- work  details.’’ 
Chivers  uses  the  commissary  and  ex- 
change at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  12 
miles  from  his  apartment  in  Lakewood. 
He  takes  medical  and  personnel  matters 
to  Fitzsimons  Army  Medical  Center, 
28  miles  across  Denver. 

FTM  duty  in  other  locations  is 
rewarding  also.  SFC  Earl  Hoyt  is  a 
training  NCO  with  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Company,  131st  Signal 


Battalion,  an  Alabama  Guard  unit  in 
Birmingham.  He’s  been  in  place  since 
May  1981.  The  16-year  service  veteran 
is  31Z,  communications  chief. 

“It’s  been  a unique  assign- 
ment. I can  recommend  it  to  anyone,’’ 
Hoyt  said.  “I  never  paid  the  Guard 
much  attention  before.  I’ve  got  a lot 
better  understanding  now  of  the  Guard’s 
role  in  the  Total  Force.  These  people 
are  very  professional  here.  They’re  a 
really  dedicated  bunch.’’ 

The  sergeant  keeps  the  signal 
unit’s  training  up  to  snuff.  The  day  he 
was  interviewed,  he’d  just  finished 
posting  SQT  results  to  20  soldiers’  rec- 
ords and  was  in  the  midst  of  planning 
the  battalion’s  training  schedule  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

“I  help  out,  too,  whenever  I 
can,  doing  whatever,’’  he  added.  “The 
people  here  have  treated  me  exception- 
ally well  and  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  make  me  feel  at  home.  I like 
that.  I’m  part  of  the  team.  And  Bir- 
mingham? Hey,  man,  it’s  all  right!  It’s 
a bit  expensive,  but  it’s  no  worse  than 
Europe.  I lived  on  the  economy  in 
Darmstadt  before  I came  here,  so  I’m 
used  to  it.’’  Fort  McClellan  is  60  miles 
away;  he  doesn’t  bother  with  it  much. 

Sp5  William  Hill,  however,  is 
unhappy  because  he  is  so  far  away  from 
the  Army  post  he  wants  to  be  near.  Oh, 
he  quickly  points  out,  he  works  with 
good  people  (“They’re  squared  away, 
man’’).  But  he  wants  to  be  back  in  the 
Active  Army.  And  when  he  tells  his 
story,  you  can  see  why. 

Hill  has  been  a personnel  spe- 
cialist assigned  since  March  to  the  786th 
Transportation  Company,  a Mississippi 
Guard  unit  in  Lucedale,  which  is  about 
the  halfway  between  Hattiesburg, 


Miss.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.  He  had  been 
stationed  with  his  wife,  Sp5  Gina  Hill, 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  She  stayed  behind 
at  Fort  Benning  and  was  reassigned  to 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  in  October. 

“She’s  a personnel  specialist, 
too,’’  Hill  said.  “We  asked  whether  she 
could  be  assigned  with  me,  or  maybe 
to  another  Guard  or  Reserve  unit 
nearby,  but  . . .’’  Hill’s  telling  his  story 
over  the  phone.  You  can  almost  see  him 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  The  8 '/2-year 
service  veteran  knows  separations  are 
a part  of  Army  life. 

Hill  is  from  a small  town  in 
Tennessee,  so  Lucedale’s  not  drasti- 
cally different.  Lucedale’s  cheaper  than 
Fort  Benning,  but  the  savings  are  eaten 
up  by  the  family  separation,  he  said. 

“I  never  heard  of  this  program 
before  I was  in  it,”  he  continued.  “I’ve 
learned  a lot  of  new  things,  but  I don’t 
find  the  work  here  as  involved  or  chal- 
lenging as  active  duty.  I mean,  I can 
learn  a lot  more  and  do  a lot  more  if 
they’d  let  me.”  He’s  not  looking  for 
“busy  work,”  he  remarked,  but  there’s 
not  enough  personnel  work  to  keep  him 
occupied  — as  a new  guy,  to  just  shoul- 
der responsibilities  seems  presump- 
tuous. He  wants  more  direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  there’s  SFC 
John  Popescu.  He’s  an  AGR  operations 
NCO  with  the  352nd  Civil  Affairs 
Command,  Riverdale,  Md. 

“I  got  out  of  the  service  when 
1 married  my  first  wife.  1 didn’t  want 
to,  but  I promised  her,”  he  said.  “I 
stayed  in  the  Army  Reserve,  though, 
and  worked  my  way  up  to  first  ser- 
geant. God,  1 loved  that  job. 

“My  first  marriage  ended  in  di- 
vorce. So  when  I heard  about  these  AGR 
openings,  I couldn’t  wait.  The  toughest 
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decision  I had  to  make  was  whether  I 
wanted  to  give  up  my  first  sergeant’s 
job.”  He  formerly  recruited  for  the 
Army  Reserve  as  a civilian.  He  has 
remarried  and  has  been  in  place  for 
nearly  two  years. 

Popcscu  manages  SQTs  for  the 
1, 500-member  command.  He  also  runs 
the  command  learning  center  and  han- 
dles schooling  requests  for  officers  and 
senior  NCOs,  among  other  things. 

“I’ve  become  fully  familiar  with 
the  AR  340-15,  1 can  tell  you  that,” 
he  said.  ”1  don’t  give  someone  some- 
thing to  type  any  more.  I’m  it.”  That 
Army  regulation  covers  the  preparation 
of  correspondence.  “Sometimes  1 tell 
myself  1 shouldn’t  have  to  be  clerk- 
typist,  but  they  say  it’s  part  of  the  job 
— and  1 can  live  with  it.  It  certainly 
hasn’t  hurt  me.  I’m  a lot  better  at 
administration  now  than  I used  to  be.” 

And  going  AGR  just  reinforces 
opinions  he  had  when  he  was  in  the 
traditional  reserve  status. 

“This  ‘weekend  warrior’  stuff 
is  a bunch  a crap.  Always  was.  We’ve 
got  people  around  the  center  all  the 
time  working  on  their  Reserve  projects. 
Even  now,  they  have  to  come  in  during 
the  week  if  they  want  to  get  that  work 
done.  In  the  past.  I’ve  seen  people  who 
didn’t  know  how  to  wear  gas  masks  or 
do  a lot  of  other  things.  They  were  too 
busy  taking  care  of  paperwork  and  re- 
ports and  records.  Now,  we’re  just 
starting  to  see  things  turn  around.” 

Full-time  manning  duty  is  an 
educational  experience  for  many  of  the 
AC  soldiers  who  serve.  SFC  Robert  J. 
Fahrenkrug,  for  instance,  has  new  re- 
spect for  the  guardsmen  he  works  with. 
A tanker  by  trade,  he’s  been  assigned 
to  Troop  E,  348th  Cavalry,  since  De- 
cember 1982.  The  unit’s  part  of  Geor- 
gia’s 48th  Infantry  Brigade,  which 
rounds  out  the  24th  Infantry  Division 
at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

“I  didn’t  know  anything  about 
the  Guard  and  never  worked  with  it 
before,”  he  said.  “Frankly,  1 didn’t 
expect  them  to  do  very  well  at  their 
annual  training  camp  in  June.  I just 
didn’t  see  how  they  could  be  as  good 
as  an  active  duty  unit  when  they  only 
had  two  days  a month  to  drill. 

“We  were  rated  satisfactory  in 
everything  — that’s  as  good  as  ratings 
get,”  he  noted.  “Hell,  these  guys  are 
good!  As  good  as  active  duty  soldiers. 


to  be  sure.”  The  unit  was  evaluated  by 
the  2nd  Battalion,  9th  Cavalry,  24th 
Division,  and  was  treated  like  any  ac- 
tive duty  unit  would  have  been,  Fah- 
renkrug asserted. 

“We  made  mistakes,  and  they 
weren’t  shy  about  letting  us  know. 
That’s  how  1 know  the  evaluation’s 
honest  — and  I know  my  business, 
too,”  he  said.  The  Guard  tankers  were 
issued  M-60A3  tanks  in  mid- 1982. 
“Every  single  one  of  the  crews  is  qual- 
ified already  — with  just  two  days  a 
month.  It’s  remarkable.” 

Fahrenkrug  is  the  troop  training 


SFC  Marvin  “Marty”  Crull,  training  NCO, 
Company  A,  365th  Engineer  Battalion 
(USAR),  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  “I  was  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  (Mo.)  as  a drill  sergeant, 
so  my  biggest  disappointment  was  not 
having  any  military  facilities  or  post  hous- 
ing. But  I've  been  an  engineer  all  my  life 
— it’s  a good  job  here  and  the  people  are 
super.  A guy  might  need  a haircut,  but 
that's  the  drill  sergeant  in  me  speaking!” 


NCO.  He  evaluates  and  helps  run  unit 
training  programs,  orders  training  aids, 
and  helps  the  full-time  supply  and 
maintenance  people  when  they  need  a 
hand.  His  previous  tour  was  a 2‘/2-year 
stint  in  an  M-60A3  unit  in  Gemiany, 
so  his  advice  is  also  sought. 

“The  biggest  thing  1 miss  is 
having  troops  of  my  own.  I’m  a line 
sergeant,  and  there’s  something  about 
riding  a tank  with  your  guys  coming 
up  behind  you.  I’m  used  to  having  .sol- 
diers of  my  ow'n  to  look  after,  rather 
than  someone  else’s.  I’m  looking  for- 
ward to  getting  back  to  that  work  in 
my  next  assignment,  but  until  then,  1 
can  certainly  ‘suffer’  through  this  tine,” 
he  said  with  a laugh. 

He’s  stationed  in  Griffin,  Ga., 
a town  of  about  30, (KH)  people  that’s 
40  miles  frtim  Atlanta,  80  from  Fort 
Benning,  and  a etniple  of  hundred  from 
Fort  Stewart,  where  the  unit’s  equip- 
ment is  stored.  He  dtK'sn’t  use  his  mil- 


itary benefits  unless  work  takes  him  to 
a post,  and  he  doesn't  miss  them. 

*‘I  love  it  here.  Gnffin  people 
are  surprised  to  see  me;  I’m  the  onl> 
Active  Army  guy  in  town.  Georgia 
people  arc  so  friendly  and  rela.\cd'  It’s 
nice.”  the  California  native  said. 

SFC  Larry  Hare  didn’t  know 
what  to  expicet  cither,  but  like  Fah- 
renkrug’s  lour,  his  has  been  enlight- 
ening. 

“These  people  know  the  job. 
they  like  to  do  it  and  they  want  to  do 
it.  They’ve  got  a lot  of  pride,  aird  they 
get  outstanding  marks  and  compli* 
ments  just  about  every  w here  they  go. 

It  rubs  off.”  he  said.  “1  gel  real  job  '' 
satisfaction.  Thai’s  something  I haven’t 
always  gotten  with  active-duty  units.”  || 

Hare  is  motor  sergeant  at  the  j 
558th  Signal  Company,  an  .Army  Re-  | 
serve  unit  at  Fort  Detrick.  .\Id..  in  the  ^ 
city  of  Frederick,  about  45  miles  north-  j 
west  of  Washington.  D.C.  He’s  been  '! 
in  place  since  April  1981 . 

‘‘I’m  lucky  the  unit’s  on  post 
or  1 wouldn’t  have  been  eligible  for  j 
post  housing.  I’m  told  that’s  the  rule.”  ^ 
he  said.  “That’s  an  unfortunate  draw- 
back  — I know  an  active  duty  guv  i 
who’s  working  w ith  a Guard  unit  nghi  1 ‘ 
off  post,  and  he  was  told  he’s  out  of  v 
luck.  My  w ife  and  I have  four  children, 
so  we  need  a house,  not  some  apart- 
ment or  tow  nhouse.” 

The  Hares  use  Fort  Detrick’s 
recreational  facilities  and  PX.  They  use  ; 
commissaries  at  Fort  Ritchie.  Md..  ; 
about  15  miles  away,  and  at  Rvrt  Meade. 
Md..  about  70. 

Hare  remembers  being  flush 
with  pride  when  full-time  manning  was  | 
explained  to  him  during  his  orientation  ! 
briefing  two  years  ago.  He  still  has  that  ' 
glow,  as  do  others  like  him  who  fill  ' 
FTM  slots  — and  who  may  be  the  pnv 
gram’s  best  spokesmen.  i 

“Thea'  aam’l  that  m;iny  of  these  j 
pvisitions.  so  the  pectple  who  am  in  them 
have  to  be  gixHl  at  their  jobs  and  dis-  J 
ciplined  enough  to  do  them  w iihoui  su- 
pervision.” Hare  said.  “So.  of  course 
I’m  proud.  My  being  here  tells  me  the 
.Army  thinks  I’m  one  of  its  best 
meehanies.  ; 

“1  never  heard  of  the  program 
before  1 was  picked  for  it.  but  I’ve  thor-  ^ 
oughly  enjoyed  it.”  he  concluded.  “If  |i, 
you’m  offemd  the  opjxmunity  fi>r  a full- 
time manning  assignment,  lake  it.”  □ 
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"I  didn’t  think  I’d  ever  get  those  stains  scrubbed  off!” 


“Grumpy,  Doc,  Bashful,  Dopey,  Happy,  Sleepy  and  Sneezy, 
report  to  Make-up.  Sleazy.  . .I’d  like  to  see  you  in  my  office.” 
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Compiled  by  Steve  Hara 


Reservists  Save  Women;  Crew  Saves  Pilot 

Five  drill  sergeants  are  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  two  women  trapped  in  a burning  car  near  Norfolk. 
Va.  The  car.  crushed  beneath  a tractor-trailer,  was  in  flames  when  SFCs  Walter  Mason  and  George  Smith.  SSgts. 
Benjamin  Burton  and  Marvin  Rawls,  and  Sgt.  Mariano  Robichaux  came  upon  the  scene  on  their  way  to  F^n 
Eustis,  Va.  The  live  tore  their  way  into  the  front  of  the  car  and  pulled  two  women  free  while  other  passers-by 
removed  a man  from  the  back  .seat.  Flames  engulfed  the  whole  car  seconds  after  all  were  safely  away.  The  resers  ists 
all  hail  from  the  3rd  Brigade,  318th  Infantry,  8()th  Training  Division. 

Soldiers’  Medals  have  been  presented  to  CWO  2 Gary  T.  Bellow  and  Sgt.  John  S.  Crow,  both  of  2nd 
Squadron,  17th  Cavalry,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  The  two  helicopter  crewmen  were  cited  for  saving  their  pilot  following 
an  aircraft  crash  and  fire.  The  pilot  had  been  knocked  unconscious  and  was  tangled  in  the  wreckage. 

Others  Recognize  Excellence  in  the  Army 

SFC  Lee  Wells  of  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  has  been  named  an  Outstanding  Young  Man  of  America.  The  OY.MA 
program  is  a national  one  that  honors  young  men  for  their  contributions  at  work  and  to  their  communities.  . . . 
Capt.  David  M.  Boyd  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  named  the  Outstanding  Junior  Officer  of  the  Year  by  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association.  The  Army  reservist  is  the  adjutant  of  the  lOOth  Reception  Station  in  Louisville.  ...  1st  Lt. 
Stephen  L.  Andreorio  is  the  Peninsula  Chapter,  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army’s  Junior  Officer  of  the  ^car.  He’s 
assigned  to  the  7th  Transportation  Group,  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Civilians  Are  Total  Force  Members,  Too 

The  Peninsula  Chapter  of  AUSA  has  named  Bruce  Schoch  its  Civilian  of  the  Year.  Schoch  works  at  the 
Transportation  School  at  Fort  Eustis.  . . . Gary  R.  Petsch  of  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  has  been  named  the  DepartnKnt 
of  the  Army  Handicapped  Employee  of  the  Year.  Petsch,  who  is  blind,  is  a small-engine  mechanic  for  the  post’s 
facilities  engineers.  . . . The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers’  Civilian  of  the  Year  is  Joe  G.  Higgs  of  Europe  Division. 

Top  Units  Named  by  Commands 

The  5th  Platoon,  68th  Air  Traffic  Control  Company,  Fort  Sill,  Okla..  has  been  named  the  .-Xrmy’s  .-XTC 
Platoon  of  the  Year.  . . . The  7th  Signal  Command’s  satellite  communications  station  at  Camp  Roberts.  Calif.,  is 
the  winner  of  the  Defense  Communications  Agency’s  Outstanding  Station  of  the  Year  award  in  Category  1\.  . . . 
The  Corps  of  Engineers’  Omaha  District  has  been  awarded  the  Good  Steward  Award  by  the  National  .Artx>r  Day 
Foundation.  The  district  was  cited  for  planting  a half  million  trees  along  a 200-mile  stretch  of  the  Missouri  River 
in  South  Dakota. 

Soldiers  and  NCOs  of  the  Year  — The  Last  of  the  First 

Sp4  Andrew  J.  Couch  III  and  Sgt.  Gary  L.  Miles,  both  of  B Company.  76th  Engineers,  arc  the  Soldier 
and  NCO  of  the  Year,  respectively,  at  Fort  Drum,  N.Y.  . . . Those  same  honors  at  Fort  Devens.  Mass.,  went  to 
Sp4  Stephen  T.  McMillan  of  the  10th  Special  Forces  Group  and  SSgt.  Jerry  R.  Miller  of  the  Intelligence  Schixfl. 
Sgt.  Charles  S.  Pendergraph  III  of  the  school  won  the  Intelligence  and  Security  Command  Commander’s  Plaque 
for  Operational  Excellence,  making  him  the  command’s  top  military  intelligence  soldier.  . . . PFC  Jerry  South 
and  SSgt.  Richard  McDonald,  both  of  the  3rd  Infantry  (Old  Guard),  are  the  top  troops  in  the  Military  District  of 
Washington.  . . . SFC  Calvin  W.  Taylor  of  the  Communications  Signal  Battalion  at  Fort  Rucker,  .Ma.,  has  been 
.selected  the  7th  Signal  Command’s  top  Air  Traflic  Controller  of  the  Year.  A fellow  unit  member.  SSgt.  Mark  A. 
Starcher,  is  the  command’s  Maintenance  Technician  of  the  Year. 

Who’s  on  First  at  First  Army? 

Most  commands  have  one  Soldier  and  one  NCO  of  the  Year.  But  First  Army  headquarters  at  Fort  Meade. 
Md.,  named  three  each.  Tops  in  the  Active  Component  were  Sp5  Judith  A.  Harris  of  the  121st  .\nny  Reserve 
Command  headquarters.  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  MSgt.  John  R.  Scheeler.  Readiness  Group.  Fort  Jackson.  S.C. 
National  Guard  winners  were  Sp5  Phillip  Touchette  of  the  101  st  Engineer  Battalion  in  Massachusetts  and  SSgt. 
Normand  E.  I homas  ol  the  28th  Inlantry  Division  in  Pennsylvania.  Getting  the  nod  in  the  .'\miy  Reserve  wem 
Sp5  Mary  A.  Dvorschak  of  the  78th  Iraining  Division.  lulison.  N.J..  and  MSet.  Edward  K.  Weatherford.  121st 
ARCOM. 
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Building  Quality  into  Army  Life.  Feb  6 (Army 
plans  for  construction  of  “quality  of  life” 
projects;  how  projects  are  selected;  chart) 
Facing  the  Blocks  to  Human  Relations,  Feb  20 
(The  wamor  who  is  without  prejudice  has  an 
advantage  in  combat) 

; Splitting  Retirement  Pay.  Feb  36  ( Former  spouses 
fight  for  a share  of  military  retirement  pay) 
Weed:  Career  Killer.  Mar  6 (Army  crackdown 
on  marijuana  abuse) 

\ Fitness:  Getting  into  Shape.  Mar  28  (Army  fit- 
ness program;  screening  table  weights) 
Together  Again:  Vietnam  Vets,  Mar  36  (Photo- 
feature  on  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
dedication  in  Washington,  D.C.) 

AirLand  Battle.  Jul  6 (The  Army’s  tactical 
doctrine) 

Taking  a Bite  Out  of  Crime.  Jul  12  (Fori  Polk. 
La.,  fights  back  with  Neighborhoixl  Watch 
and  Operation  Identification) 

Taming  the  Beast.  Jul  28  (The  Army  and  U.S. 
society  combat  drunk  driving;  chart;  con- 
victed drunk  dnver  tells  his  story) 

First  Sergeant  Was  Toughest.  Sep  6 (Interview 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Gen  John  Vessey;  topics  include  career,  pub- 
lic support  of  (he  military,  benefits) 

Thought  for  Food.  Sep  40  (How  the  Army  plans 
menus;  diets  and  physical  fitness  aspects) 
"Go  the  Extra  Mile  . . Oct  6 (Interview  with 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen,  John  A,  Wickham 
Jr.;  topics  include  priority  tasks,  readiness. 
Reserve  Component  full-time  manning, 
training,  civilian  employees) 

A Policy  that  Protects  against  Family  Abuse. 
Nov  32  (How  the  Army  treats  spousal  and 
child  abuse;  case  worker  interviews) 

/ Want  Your  Money.  Soldier!  Dec  6 (Army  law 
enforcement  authorities  have  succeeded  in 
reducing  robberies  on  posts) 

DUTY  AND  ARMY  LIFE 

The  January'  !9H3  Issue.  ' 'A  Day  in  the  Life  of 
the Arm\"  (What  soldiers,  civilians,  families 
did  on  June  17.  1982.  as  told  in  words  and 
pictures  from  around  the  world) 

Fort  Stewart.  Feb  43  (Life  at  Fort  Stewart.  Ga.) 
COHORT:  One  Big  Happy  Family,  Mar  10  (The 
first  COHORT  unit  moves  from  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  to  West  Germany) 

REFORGER  'H2.  Mar  14  (Major  field  exercise. 

as  seen  by  the  support  .soldiers) 

Mauldin  Returns  to  the  Front.  Mar  18  (Car- 
toonist Bill  Mauldin  chronicles  REFORGER) 
POMCUS:  CEGE  Keeps  Them  Ready.  Mar  40 
(Combat  Equipment  Group  Europ>e  maintains 
vehicles  for  REFORGER  units) 

Fort  Sam  Yesterday  and  Today.  Mar  46  (Life 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas) 

Cross-Country  Tracks.  Apr  6 (M-1  tank  crews 
love  their  new  vehicles) 

Graf  Upgrade.  Apr  9 (Engineers  modernize  the 
tank  ranges  at  Grafenwoehr.  West  Germany) 
From  Dispensary  to  Medical  Center.  Apr  20 
(Duty  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas;  training  programs) 

ISR  Famous  for  Its  Care.  Apr  23  (The  Institute 
of  Surgical  Research,  also  known  as  the  Army 
bum  center.  Brooke  AMC) 

Teen-Age  Brides,  May  6 (The  trials  and  triumphs 
of  teen-age  bndes;  assistance  programs  at  Fort 
Sill.  Okla.;  first-person  account) 

European  Rx  for  Sick  Vehicles.  May  20  (Mainz 
Army  Depot,  West  Germany) 

Don't  Call  Us  Brigade  '75,  May  40  (Life  in 
the  2nd  Armored  Division  (ForwardI  in  Garl- 
stedt.  West  Germany) 

Eight  Weeks  and  Counting.  Jun  9 (Basic  train- 
ing today) 

Drill  Sergeant  School.  Jun  15  (Training  the 
trainers) 

KP.  Jun  18  (Photofeature) 

Me  and  aTruck  Named  Sharon . Jun  28  (Driving 
duty  on  the  autobahns  of  West  Germany) 


Taking  the  Army  to  the  People,  Jun  32  (Duty 
as  an  exhibit  specialist  with  the  Army  Re- 
cruiting Support  Center,  Cameron  Station. 
Va.) 

Behind  the  Walls.  Jun  48  (Guard  duty  at  the 
U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Kan.) 

Lowry:  Fort  and  University.  Jul  14  (Army  stu- 
dents at  the  audiovisual  school  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base.  Colo.) 

Uniforms  While-U-Wait.  Jul  41  (Unifomi  tai- 
lors and  seamstresses  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.) 
The  Aloha  Spirit.  Jul  43  (How  the  Army  works 
with  civilian  neighbors  in  Hawaii  to  over- 
come fear,  distrust  and  violence) 

Hispanic  Soldiers:  Proud  to  he  Us.  Sep  28  (Pro- 
files of  Hispanic  soldiers;  opinions,  prob- 
lems. solutions) 

The  Spirit  Makes  It  Work.  Oct  14  (Team  Spint 
’83  in  Korea  as  seen  by  supptirt  soldiers) 
AIRS  to  You,  Oct  38  (Duty  as  an  Army  Infor- 
mation Radio  Service  broadcaster  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

A Perfect  10  Is  an  X.  Oct  42  (Duty  with  the 
Army  Marksmanship  Unit.  Fort  Benning.  Ga.) 
A Pal  and  an  OK  Guy.  Oct  48  (The  77lh  Army 
Reserve  Command  dedicates  its  new  center 
to  Ernie  Pyle) 

Small.  Smaller.  Smallest.  Oct  51  (The  Army’s 
10  smallest  military  occupational  specialties) 
Preparing  to  Meet  the  Threat.  Nov  10  (The 
Chemical  School  at  Fort  McClellan.  Ala.) 
Taegu  Wives:  The  Making  of  a Community. 
Nov  18  (Soldiers’  wives  make  Korea  a home 
away  from  home) 

Drivers.  Divers.  Fixers  atui  Fliers.  Nov  22  (Duty 
with  the  19th  Support  Command  in  Korea) 
Talking  Turkey.  Nov  25  (Thanksgiving  Day  in 
the  field) 

On  the  Trail.  Under  the  Hat.  Nov  28  (Drill 
Sergeant  of  the  Year  candidates  speak  out  on 
dnil  sergeant  duty,  techniques) 

"You  Have  to  See  It  to  Appreciate  It."  Nov  40 
(What  Best  Ranger  competitors  will  do  to 
win  the  title) 

One  Way  to  Cadet  Gray.  Nov  42  (The  route  to 
West  Point  via  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
Preparatory  School.  Fort  Monmouth.  N.J.) 
The  Spirit  of  the  Game.  Nov  46  (West  Point 
cadets  and  Annapt^lis  midshipmen  exchange 
pranks  for  the  Army-Navy  game) 

The  Odds  Were  Wrong.  Dec  1 3 (Texas  National 
Guardsmen  help  the  residents  of  Galveston 
after  Hurricane  Alicia.  Aug.  15-17,  1983) 
Rocky  Mountain  Medicine.  Dec  18  (Duty  at 
Fitzsimons  Army  Medical  Center.  Colo.) 

The  Best  Duty  You  Never  Heard  of.  Dec  49 
(The  Full-Time  Manning  Program  seems  to 
be  popular  among  Active  Component  sol- 
diers serving  with  Guard  and  Reserve  units) 

HISTORY  AND  TRADITION 

2nd  Armored  Division.  Feb  10  (Capsule) 

In  Defense  of  Savannah.  Feb  39  (Coast  artillery 
forts  were  supposedly  impregnable,  but 
couldn't  save  the  city) 

2nd  Infantry  Division.  Mar  43  (Capsule) 
Deadline  at  le  Shima.  Apr  16  (Journalist  Ernie 
Pyle's  luck  runs  out  in  the  Pacific) 

All  Was  Calm  — Until  ....  Apr  50  (Confed- 
erate agents  sabotage  the  Union  supply  depot 
at  City  Point,  Va.) 

Zoot  Suits  and  Parachutes,  May  32  (The  story 
of  the  Women's  Airforce  Service  Pilots) 

3rd  Infantry  Division.  May  43  (Capsule) 
Reliving  D-Day.  Jun  23  (Photofeature  of  the 
historical  re-enactment) 

3rd  Armored  Division,  Jul  13  (Capsule) 
Historic  Savannah.  Jul  18  (Capsule  and  sight- 
seeing tips) 

4th  Infantry  Division.  Sep  13  (Capsule) 

Treaty  of  Paris.  Sep  14  (Story  behind  the  d^K- 
ument  that  recognizes  America’s  independ- 
ence from  Great  Britain) 

On  the  Threshold  of  Space . Sep  24  (Army  high- 
altitude  balloon  flights  in  (he  1930s) 


The  New.spaper  by  and  for  the  Soldiers.  Oct  1 1 
(Story  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes) 

The  lOlsl  Airborne  Division.  Oct  41  (Capsule) 
The  5th  Infantry  Division.  Nov  20  (Capsule) 
They  Called  Him  "The  Baron."  Nov  39  (Maj. 

Gen.  Frederick  von  Steuben) 

The  7th  Infantry  Division.  Dec  37  (Capsule) 
Rocky  Mountain  Medicine.  Dec  18  (See  Duly) 

HOBBIES  AND  RECREATION 

Go  Fly  a Kite.  Mar  44  (Kite-flying) 

Come  Hy  with  Me.  Apr  35  (The  flying  club  at 
Fori  Sill.  Okla  ) 

Aerobic  Dancing:  Working  Out  to  the  Beat.  Jun 
43  (The  hobby) 

Aerobic  Dancer  Working  Out  to  the  Beat.  Jun 
46  (One  hobbyist  spreads  the  word  wherever 
she  goes) 

Historic  Savannah.  Jul  18  (Sightseeing  tips) 
Woodcraft}'  Wife.  Aug  24  (Woodcrafter  at  Fort 
Jackson.  S C.) 

Tracing  Your  Family  Tree.  Aug  42  (Genealogy 
basics) 

Bargain  Hunting  — A Yard  at  a Time.  Sep  18 
(Yard  sales) 

Double  Your  Pleasure.  Sep  22  (Stereography; 
3-D) 

Meals  for  Singles.  Sep  37  (How-to;  with  recipes) 
The  Cvciist's  Edge.  Sep  46  (Choosing  a bike) 
Hands.  Feet  and  Inner  Strength.  Oct  28  (The 
martial  arts) 

They  Call  It  Rock  'N'  Roll,  Oct  34  (’50s  nos- 
talgia is  alive  and  well) 

A Touch  of  Glass.  Dec  38  (Stained  glass,  and 
two  workers  who  make  it  a hobby) 
Washington:  A Capital  City.  Dec  40  (Sightsee- 
ing tips;  pholofeature) 

MEDICAL 

Combat  Medics,  Feb  14  (Training  to  be  a field 
medic) 

Combat  Medicine  Goes  Under  the  Knife.  Feb 
17  (Changes  in  medical  career  specialties) 
From  Dispensary  to  Medical  Center.  Apr  20 
(See  Duty) 

ISR:  Famous  for  Its  Care.  Apr  23  (See  Duly) 
Specialists  from  Mouth  to  Mouth.  Jul  22  (Duly 
as  a dental  specialist) 

Mass  Casualty.  Jul  32  (The  Fori  McClellan. 
Ala,,  hospital  practices  quick-reaction 
proceduies) 

A Special  Program  for  Special  People.  Aug  6 
(Matching  Army  assignment  needs  with  the 
medical  needs  of  handicapped  family 
members) 

Caring  for  the  Family.  Aug  13  (Family  practice 
program) 

Handle  with  Care.  Oct  32  (The  Special  Care 
Nursery  Unit.  Tripler  Army  Medical  Center, 
Hawaii) 

Rocky  Mountain  Medicine.  Dec  18  (See  Duly) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Funeral.  Feb  51  (RFC  Paul  Pelemell.  a World 
War  II  mortality,  is  found  and  laid  to  final 
rest) 

The  Patriots.  Apr  13  (MSgl.  Sam  Evans' 
marching  units  of  more  than  500  youngsters) 
AH  in  Good  Pun.  May  38  (Army  jargon  in  car- 
toon form) 

Das  Deutsche  Heer.  Jun  41  (Life  in  the  West 
German  army) 

Cas.sadv.  Aug  28  (Army  lieutenant  colonel  is 
professional  cartoonist;  full-color  cartoon. 
“TJie  Soldier  As  Seen  By  . . .") 

Which  Witch  is  Which?  Oct  20  (How  old  wives’ 
tales  about  witches  came  to  pass) 

Rea!  People  Meets  Real  People.  Nov  37  (The 
cast  of  “Real  People”  TV  show  tapes  a pro- 
gram in  Washington.  D C.) 

The  Lights  of  Christmas.  Dec  12  (America  can 
claim  electrically  lighted  Christmas  trees  as 
Its  own  tradition;  1983  marks  the  lOlsl  an- 
niversary of  the  custom) 

Cars  in  the  Driver's  Seat.  Dec  45  (How  cars 
dominate  U.S.  business,  everyday  life) 


PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  AFFAIRS 

The  Long  and  Short  Made  EZ.  Feb  28  (1983 
Federal  income  tax  forms,  tips) 

Splitting  Retirement  Pay.  Feb  36  (See  Current 
Issues) 

Weed:  Career  Killer.  Mar  6 (See  Current  Issues) 
Standards  of  Conduct.  Mar  27  (The  Army  reg- 
ulation and  the  prevention  of  conflicts  of 
interest) 

Bigger  than  a Blood  Bank.  Mar  50  (The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  is  ready  to  help) 

Getting  More  for  Your  Banking  Dollar.  Apr  28 
(The  many  different  kinds  of  bank  accounts) 
Budgeting.  Apr  30  (Tips) 

Teen-Age  Brides.  May  6 (See  Duly) 

Anatomv  of  a Pavcheck.  May  48  (Finance  cen- 
ter; Leave  and  Earnings  Statement  break- 
down; allowance  charts) 

Wheeling  and  Dealing.  Jun  6 (Buying  a used 
car.  tips) 

What  Am  I Qualified  For"^  Jul  49  (Army  edu- 
cation programs  prepare  soldiers  for  life  after 
active  duty.  tot>) 

A Special  Program  for  Special  People.  Aug  6 
(See  Medical) 

Caring  for  the  Family.  Aug  13  (See  Medical) 
Improving  Family  Life.  Aug  17  (Family  coun- 
seling programs  at  posts) 

Having  Fun.  Aug  20  (Youth  Activities  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Army) 

The  Prices  Can't  Be  Beat.  Aug  32  (Commis- 
sary; chart) 

The  Best  Little  Storehouse  in  Texas.  Virginia. 
Kentuckv  ....  Aug  35  (The  post  exchange; 
pneing.  purchasing  policies) 

Tracing  Your  Family  Tree.  Aug  42  (Genealogy) 
Where  There's  a Will.  ITs  Your  Wav.  Aug  46 
(Making  a will,  attorneys'  advice;  tips) 

The  Honorable  Thing  to  Do.  Sep  34  (The  kinds 
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Nowak,  forester) 
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SOLDIERS 
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Volunteers  Cleta  Sandifer  and  Sp4  Kenndy 
Jones  repair  toys  at  Fort  Belvoir’s  ACS 
! Christmas  workshop.  For  more  on  the 
^thousands  of  volunteers  who  donate  their 
time  throughout  the  year,  see  page  28. 
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